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THE THEtETETUS. 



Jl HE following very learned and adniirable dialogue is on a fubje6l which, 
to a rational being, is obvioufly of the utmofl: importance. For what can be 
more important to fuch a being than an accurate knowledge of things human 
and divine, practical and theoretic ? And as fuch a knowledge cannot be 
obtained without fcience, the inquiry what fcience is, mufi: confequently rank 
among thofe inveftigations that are the moft ufeful and neceffary to man. 

As this dialogue is wholly of the maieutic kind, Socrates, with admirable 
{kill, ai^s the part of a midwife towards Theaetetus, one of the principal 
perfons of the dialogue, in leading forth his conceptions concerning fcience 
into light. For this pu.pofc, he, in the firft place, afks him what fcience is ? 
and Theastetus replies, that fcience is geometry and arithmetic, together 
with other difciplines of this kind, and the feveral arts. This anfwer is how- 
ever rejeded by Socrates, as by no means according witH the queftion ; be- 
caufe, when alked what fcience is, he replies by enumerating how many fci- 
ences there are, and on what fubjedls they are employed. In the next place, 
Socrates introduces the dcfuiition of Protagoras, that fcience is fenfe. For 
Protagoras afTcrted, that man is the meafure of aU things, and that every 
tiling was to every man fuch as it appeared to him. This do61rine was, 
indeed, founded in the philofophy of Ileraclitus, of which the principal 
dogma was this, that nothing is permanent, but that all things are in a con*. 
tiuLial iliix. Socrates, however, confutes this opinion, becaufe, if it were 
admitted, the perceptions of the intoxicated and infane, of thofe who dream, 
and of thofe whofc Icnfcs are vitiated by difeafe, would be true, becaufe they 
appear to be fo, though at the fame time they are evidently falfe. From this 
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hypothefis alfo, all mcMi would be fimilarly wife, the opinions of the moft illi- 
terate in geometry would be as true as any geometrical theorems ; and in 
the a6lions of human life the means of accomplifhing any end would be in- 
different, and confequently all deliberation and confultation would be 
vain'. 

In order to demonftrate that faience is not fenfc, Socrates, in the fird: 
place, obtains this from Theaetetus, that fenfe arifes from the foul perceiving 
corporeal things externally fituated, through feveral organs of the body. And 
fecondly, that one fenfe, or organical perception, cannot take cognizance 
of the objed of another ; as fight cannot fee founds, nor the hearing hear.light 
and colours. Hence he infers, that when we compare the obje61s of feveral 
fenfes together, and confider certain things which are common to them all, 
this cannot be fenfe, or organical perception, bccaufe one fenfe cannot con- 
fider the obje6l of another. And if there is any thing common to both, it 
cannot perceive it by either organ. Thus, for inftance, when we confider 
found and colour together, and attribute feveral things to them in common, 
as, in the firfl: place, eflence, and in the next plaQc, famenefs in each with 
itfelf, and difference from the other ; when we alfb confider that both of 
them are two, and each of them one, by what fenfe or organ does the foul 
perceive all thefe things which are common both to found and colour? It 
cannot be by the fenfes of fight or hearing, becaufe thefe. cannot confider 
each other's objeds; nor can any otlier corporeal organ be found by which 
the foul may pafilvely perceive all thefe, and confider the objeds of both 
thofe fenfes of fight and hearing. Hence, Theastetus is made to confefs that 
the foul does not organically perceive thefe things by any fenfe, Jjut by itfelf 
alone without any corporeal organ. 

Theastetus, therefore, being convinced that fcience is not fenfe, in the 
next place defines it to be true opinion. This, however, is confuted by So- 
crates, becaufe rhetoric alfb produces true opmion when its affertions are 
true, but yet cannot produce fcience. For there never can be any fcience of 

' This abfurd opinion is very fubtilely oppofed by Sextus Empiricus. If, fays he, every imagi- 
nation be true, then the imagination that not every imagination is true will alfo be true, and fo 
the afi'ertion that every imagination is true will be falfe. Ei 'natra tpscvTacrix tartv ax>;6»f, tiai ro /in 
va<Ta\t ^avraa-tav uvai ahndijj natd ^avrajiay v^KTTafji'ivov eo'rai aM9:i* km ouru to sraa'av fturaariav e.vsu 

things 
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thlnj^ which are perpetually in motion, and which fubfift differently at dif- 
ferent times. Such, however, are human atTairs with which orators are con- 
verfant, efpecially when they induce their hearers to believe that of which 
they are themfelves doubtful. After this, Theastetus adds the definition of 
Leucippus and Theodorus the Cyrenaean, that fcience is true opinion in con- 
juh«£lIon with rcafon ; and hence, that things which poflefs reafon can be 
known, but by no means thofe which are deprived of it. This, however, is 
alfo confuted by Socrates, who fliows, that whether reafbn (logos) fignifies 
external fpecch, or a procefTion through the elements of a thing, or definition, 
Icience cannot be true opinion in conjundion with reafon. 

Though Socrates, therefore, confutes all thefe definitions of fcience, as 
being erroneous, yet he does not inform \is what fcience is ; for this would 
have been contrary to the chara6ier of the dialogue, which, as we have al- 
ready obferved, is entirely maleutic, and confequently can do no more than 
prefent us with the conceptions of Theastetus fairly unfolded into light. 
As all thefe conceptions, therefore, are found to be falfe, we mull fearch 
elfewhere for an accurate definition of fcience. 

What then fhali we fay fcience is, according to Plato? We reply, that 
confidered according to its fnH: fubfiftence, which is in intelled, it is the 
eternal and uniform intelligence of eternal entities ; but in partial fouls, fuch as 
ours, it is a diano'etic perception of eternal beings \ and is, confequently, a per- 
ception neither eternal nor uniform, becaufe it is tranfitive, and accompanied 
with the intervention of oblivion. > 



THE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 



EUCLID % 
TERPSIO, 



SOCRAPES, 
THEODORUS, 



And THEiETETUS *. 



Are you juft now come, O Terpfio, or is it feme time fuice you came 
from the country ? 

Ter. I have left the country for a confiderable time, and have been 
feeking for you about the forum, and wondered that I could not find you. 

Euc. I was not in the city. 

Ter. Where then was you ? 

Euc. As I was going down to the port, I met with Theaetctus, who was 
carried along from the camp at Corinth to Athens. - 

Ter. Was he alive or dead ? 

Euc. He was living, but could hardly be faid to be fo : for he was in 
a very dangerous condition, through certain wounds : and, what is worfe, 
he was affli^led with a difeafe while in the camp. 

Ter. Was it a dyfentery? 

Eye. It was. 

* This Euclid was a celebrated philofopher and logician of Megara. The Athenians having pro- 
hibited the Megarians from entering their city on pain of death, this philofopher difguifcd him- 
fclf in woman's clothes that he might attend the lc£luresof Socrates. After the death of Socrates, 
Plato and other philofophcrs went to Euclid at Megara to fhelter themfelves from the tyrants who 
governed Athens. 

* This Thesetetus is mentioned by Proclus on Euclid (lib. ii. p. 19 ), where he gives a fliort 
hiftory of geometry prior to Euclid, and is ranked by him among thofe contemporary with Plato, 
by whom geometrical theorems were incrcafed, and rendered more fcientific. 

6 Ter. 
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Ter. What a man do you fpeak of as in a dangerous condition ! 

Euc. A worthy and good man, O Terpfio : for I juft now heard certain 
perfons paying him very great encomiums for his mihtary condutl. 

Ter. Nor is this wonderful : but it would be much more wonderful if 
this had not been the cafe. But why was he not carried to Megara? 

Euc. He haftened home ; for I both entreated and advifed him to do fo : 
but it was againft his will. And befides this, attending him in his journey, 
when I again left him, I recoUeded, and was filled with admiration of 
Socrates, who often fpoke in a prophetic manner about other things, and 
likewife about this. For a little before his death, if I am not mifliaken, 
meeting with Theaetetus, who was then a young man, and difcourfing witli 
him, he very much admired his difpofition. Befides this, when I came 
to Athens, he related to me his difcourfes with Theastetus, which very 
much deferve to be heard ; and obferved, that he would necelfarily be 
renowned, if he lived to be a man. And it appears indeed that he fpoke 
the truth. 

Ter. But can you relate what thofe difcourfes were ? 

Euc. Not verbally, by Jupiter : but as foon as I returned home, I committed 
the fubflance of them to writing, and afterwards at my leifure wrote nearly 
the whole of them, through the affiftance of memory. As often too as I 
came to Athens, I alkcd Socrates about fuch particulars as I could not 
remember, and, on my return hither, made fuch emendations as were 
neceflary ; fo that I have nearly written the whole difcourfe. 

Ter. True. For I have heard you afTert the fame thing before : and in 
confequence of always defiring to urge you to relate this dilcourfe I am 
come hither. But what fliould hinder this from taking place at prefent ? 
For I am perfectly in need of reft, as coming from the country. 

Euc. I likewife accompanied Theaetetus as far as Erineus* fo that rcfl 
will not be unpleaflint to me. Let us go, therefore, and while we rcfl a 
boy fhall read to us. 

Ter. You fpeak well. 

Euc. This then is the book, O Tcrpfio. But it was not compofed by 
me, as if Socrates related it to me, as in reality he did, but as if he was 
difcourfing with the perfons with whom he faid he difcourfed. But he 
£aid that thefc were,, the geometrician Theodorus, and Theictetus. That 

we 
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we may not, therefore, in the courfe of the writing, be troubled with tlic 
' frequent repetition of I fay, and He faid, He aflented, or He denied, I have 
introduced Socrates hinnfelf difcourfing with them, 
Ter. And this is not at all improper, O Euclid. 
Euc. Here, boy, then, take the book and read. 

See. If, O Theodorus, I was more attentive to thofe in Gyrene than to 
any others, I fhould inquire of you refpeding them, if any young men thei e 
applied themfelves to geometry, or any other philofophic fludy. But now, 
as I love thofe lefs than thefe, I am more defirous to know which of our 
young men are likely to become worthy chara6ters. For fuch as thefe I 
explore myfelf as far as I am able, and inquire after them of others, with 
whom J fee young men aflbciating. But you have by no means a few 
followers : and this very juflly. For you deferye to be followed, both for 
other things, and for the fake of geometry. It^ therefore, you have met 
with any young man who deferves to be mentioned, it would give me plea- 
fure to hear fome particulars refpe6ling him. 

Theo. Indeed, Socrates, it is in every refped fit both that I (hould relate, 
and that you fhould hear, what a youth I have met met with from among 
your citizens. And if he were beautiful, I fhould be very much afraid to 
mention him, left I fhould appear to be enamoured with him. But, now, 
(do not be indignant with me,) he is not handfome. For he refembles you, 
having a flat nofe, and prominent eyes : but he has thefe in a lefs degree 
than you. You fee I fpeak freely to you. Know then, that I have never 
yet met with any young man (though I have affociated with many) who 
naturally pofTefl'es a good difpofition in fuch a wonderful degree. For it 
is difficult to find one who is docile, remarkably mild, and who befides this 
may compare with any one for fortitude. Indeed, I do not think there ever 
were any, nor do I fee any with thefe qualifications. For fome are acute 
indeed, as this one, fagacious, and of a good memory ; but they arc for the 
moft part prone to anger, and are hurried along precipitately like fhips 
without their ballafl, and are rather naturally furious than brave. And again^ 
thofe whofe manners are more fedate are in a certain refpe6t fluggifh and 
full of oblivion, when they apply themfelves to difciplines. But the young 
man I am fpeaking of applies himfelf to difciplines and inveftigations in fo 
eaf)', blamelefs, and ready a manner, that it niay be compared to the fileat 
9 flux 
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flux of oil ; fo that it is wonderful that fuch a great genius jfhould accomplifh 
thefe things in fuch a manner. 

Soc. You announce welh But of which of our citizens is he the fon ? 

Theo. I have heard the name, but I do not remember it. But he is in 
the middle of thofe who are now approaching to us. For both he, and thefc 
who are his companions, were juft now anointed beyond the ftadium ; but 
now they appear to me, in confequence of having been anointed, to come 
hither. Confider, however, if you know him. 

Soc. I do know him. He is the fon of Euphronius the Sunienfian, who 
was entirely fuch a man as you have jufl related the fon to be ; and who, be- 
fides being a worthy chara6ler, left behind him a very large eftate. 

Theo. His name, O Socrates, is Theaetetus. But certain of his guardians 
appear to me to have diffipated his eflate. However, notwithftanding this, 
he is wonderfully liberal with refpedt to money, Socrates. 

Soc. You fpeak of a generous man : Order him to come to me, and fit 
with us, 

Theo. I will. — Theaetetus, come hither to Socrates. 

Soc. By all means come, Theaetetus, that I may behold myfelf, and fee 
what fort of a face I have. For Theodorus fays it refembles yours. But if 
we had each of us a lyre, and he fhould fay that they were fimilarly harmo- 
nized, ought we immediately to believe him, or fhould we confider whether 
he fays this as being a mufician ? 

Theje. We fliould confider this. 

Soc. On finding, therefore, this to be the cafe, fhould we not be perfuaded 
by him ? but, if he was ignorant of mufic, fhould we not difbelieve him? 

Theje. True. 

Soc. Now, therefore, I think, if we are at all careful refpedting the fimili- 
tude of our faces, that we fhould confider if he fpeaks as being a painter, or 
not. 

TiiETE. So it appears to me, 

Soc. Is, therefore, Theodorus a painter? 

The;e. Not that 1 know of. 

Soc. Nor is he a geometrician ? 

TuE/ii, lie is perfedly fo, Socrates, 
voL^ IV. C Soc. 
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Soc. Is he alfo Skilled in aftronomy, logiftic, mufic, and fuch other difci- 
plines as follow thefe ? 

Theje. He appears to be fo to me, 

Soc. If, therefore, he fays that we refemble each other in a certain part 
of our bo<ly, at the fame time pralfing or blaming this refemblance, it is not 
altogether worth while to paj much attention to him. 

Them, Entirely fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Take notice, therefore, O friend Thea^tetus, it Is your bufmefs to 
evince, and mine to coufuier. For know, that Theodorus having praifed in 
my hearing many Grangers and citizens, has not praifed any one of them fa 
much as jufl: now he did you. 

Theje. It is well, Socrates; but confider whether he did not fpeak jo-, 
cofely. 

Soc. It is not ufual for Theociorus to do fo. But do not rcje6l what ia 
granted, in confequence of believing that he fpoke this in jefl, left he fhould 
be compelled to bear witnefs. For no one can obje6l to wliat he faid. Pec* 
iift, therefore, confidently in what is granted. 

The^. It. is proper, indeed, to do fo, if it fecms fit to you. 

Soc. Tell me, then,— Do you learn any geometry of Theodorus I 

Theje, I do, 

Soc. Do you, likewife, learn things pertaining to aftronomy, harmony^ 
and computation ? 

Theje. I endeavour to do fo. 

Soc. For I alfo, O boy, both from this man, and from others who appear 
to me to underftand any thing of thefe particulars, endeavour to learn them^ 
but, at the fame time, I am but moderately Ikilled in them. There is, how- 
ever, a certain trifling thing of which I am in doubt, and which I wifh to* 
confider along with you, and thefe that are preient. Tell me, therefore,, 
whether to learn is not to become wifer in that which any one learns I 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But I think that the wife are wife by wifdom. 

Theje. Certainly. 

Soc. But does this in any refpedl differ from fcience ^ 

Theje. What? 

Soc. 
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Soc. Wifdom. Or are not thole who have a fcleiitific knowledge of anj 
thing, alfo v/ifc in this thing ? 

TuEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Is, therefore, fcience the fame as wifdom ? 

Theje. Yes. 

Soc. This, therefore, is that which 1 doubt ; and I am not able fufficiently 
to determine by myfclf what fcience is. Have we then any thing to fay to 
this? What do you fay it is? And which of us can firfl: give this informa- 
tion ? But he who errs, and is perpetually deteiSed in an error, fhall fit as 
an afs, as the boys fay when they play at ball. But he who fhall be found to 
fpeak without error (hall be our king, and fhall order whatever he wifhes us 
to anfwer. Why are you filent ? Have I, O Theodorus, behaved in a ruftic 
manner, through my love of converfation, and through my defirc to make 
you difcourfe and become friends with each other r 

TiiEO. A thing of this kind, O Socrates, is by no means ruftic. But order 
fome one of thefe young men to anfwer you. For I am unaccuftomed to this 
mode of difcourfe ; and my age does not permit me to become accuflomed to 
it now. But a thing of this kind is adapted to Jthefe young men, and they 
will be greatly improved by it. For, in reality, youth is adapted to every 
kind of improvement. But, as you began with, do not difmifs Theaetetus, 
but interrogate him. 

Soc. Do you hear, Theaetetus, what Theodorus fays ? whom I am of opi- 
nion you will not difobey. For you would neither be willing to do fo, nor 
is it lawful for a young man to be unperfuaded by a wife man, when he 
commands in things of this kind. Tell me, therefore, in a proper and inge- 
nuous manner, what fcience appears to you to be ? 

TnEjE. It is lit to comply, Socrates, fince you command me. And if I 
in any refpedl err, do you corred me. 

Soc. We Ihall by all means do fo, if we are able. 

TiiEtE. It appears to me, then, that fciences are fuch things as any one 
may learn of Theodorus, fuch as geometry, and the other particulars which 
you jult now enumerated. And befides thefe, the fhoemaker's art, and the 
arts of other workmen ; and that all and each of thefe are no other than fci- 
ence* 

Soc« Generoufly and munificently, O friend, when alked by mc concern- 
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ing one thing, have you given many, and things various, inftead of that 
"which is fimple. 

The^. How fo ? Why do you fay this, Socrates? 

Soc. Perhaps what I fay is nothing : but I will tell you what I think. 
When you fpeak of the fhoemaker's art, do you fpeakof any thing elfe than 
the fcience of making fhoes ? 

THEiE. Of nothing elfe. 

Soc. But what when you fpeak of the carpenter's art ? Do you fpeak of 
any thing elfe than the fcience of operations in wood ? 

The^. Of nothing elfe than this. 

Soc. In both therefore you define that of which each is the fcience. 

Theje. I do. 

Soc. But that which we afked, O Theastetus, was not this, of what things 
there is fcience, nor how many fciences there are ; for we did not inquire, 
wishing to enumerate them, but in order to know what fcience itfelf is. Or 
do 1 fay nothing ? 

Theje. You fpeak with pcrfed reditude. 

Soc. But confider alfo this. If any one fhould interrogate us refpedinv^ 
any vile and obvious thing, as, for inftance, clay, what it is, if we fliould 
anfwer him, that clay is that from which pans, puppets and tiles are made, 
or certain other artificial fubftances, fhould we not be ridiculous I 

THEiE. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. In the firft place, indeed, what can we think he who afks this quef- 
tion can underftand from our anfwer, when we fay that clay is that from 
which pans, puppets and tiles, or certain other artificial fubftances are made ? 
Or do you think that any one can underftand the name of a thing, when he 
does not know what that thing is ? 

THEiE. By no means. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, will he underftand the fcience of fhoes who does 
not know what fcience is. 

Theje. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor, again, will he underftand the currier's art, nor any other art, 
who is ignorant of fcience. 

THE.E. It is fo. 

Soc. The anfwer, therefore, is ridiculous, when any one, being alked what 

fcience 
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fcience is, gives for an anfwer the name of any ai t. For he anfwers, that 
there is a fcience of a certain thing, when this is not what he was alked. 

The^. It feems fo. 

Soc. And, in the next place, when he might have given a fhort and fimple 
anfwer, he wanders immenfcly. As in the queftion concerning clay, a fhort 
and fimple anfwer might have heen given, that clay is earth mingled with 
moifture. At the fame time, difmiifing the coniideration of that which is 
compofed of clay. 

THEiE, Now, indeed, Socrates, it thus appears tome to be eafy. For you 
feem to alk that which lately came into my mind as I was difcourfing with 
your namefake here, Socrates. 

Soc. What was that, Thea^tetus ? 

Theje. Theodorus here has written a treatife on powers, concerning mag- 
nitudes of three and five feet, evincing that they are not commenfurable in 
length ^ to a magnitude of one foot : and thus proceeding through every 
number as far as to a magnitude of feventeen feet, in this he flops his invef- 
tigation. A thing of this kind, therefore, occurred to me, fince there appear 
to be an infinite multitude of powers, we fliould endeavour to comprehend 
them in one thing, by which we may denominate all thefe powers. 

Soc. Is a thing of this kind difcovered ? 

Theje. It appears fo to me. But do you alfo confider. 

Soc. Speak then. 

The^. We give to the whole of number a twofold divifion : one, that 
which may become equally equal, and which we affimilate among figures to 
a fquare, calling it quadrangular and equilateral. 

Soc. And vtry properly. 

The^. But that number which fubfifi:s between this*, fuch as three and 
fiVQy and every number which is incapable of becoming evenly even, but 
which is either more lefs, or lels more, and always contains a greater and a 
lefier fide, we affimilate to an oblong figure, and call it an oblong number. 

* Magnitudes commenfurable in length are fuch as have the proportion to each other of number 
to number. As the fquare roots, therefore, of 3 and 5 feet cannot be obtained, thofe roots are 
incommenfurable in length with the fquare root of one foot. 

* Equally equal, or fquare numbers, are fuch as 4, 9, 16, 25, &c. and the numbers which fub- 
fift between thefc, and which Plato calls oblong, are 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, i2, &c* 

Soc. 
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Soc. Moft excellent. But what follows? 

THEiE. Such lines as fquare an equilateral and plane number, we define to 
be length ; but fuch as fquare an oblong number, powers ; as not being com- 
meiifurate ' to them in length, but to planes, which are capable of being com- 
menfurable. And about folids there is another thing of this kind. 

Soc. Befl of men, O boys : fo that Theodorus cannot, as it appears to 
me, be accufed of giving a falfe account. 

Theje. But, indeed, Socrates, I am not able to anfwer you concerning 
fciei.ce as 1 am concerning length and power ; though you appear to me to 
inquire after a thing of this kind. So that again Theodo^-us appears to be 
falfe, 

Soc. But what ? If, praifing you for running, he fhould lay that he never 
met with any youth who ran fo fwift, and afterwards you fhould be van- 
quifhed in running by fome adult who is a very rapid runner, do you think 
he would have lefs truly praifed you ? 

Theje. I do not, 

Soc. But with refped to fclence, (as I jufl now faid,) do you.think it is a 
trifling thing to find out what it is, and not in every reipcdl arduous ? 

Teieje. By Jupiter, I think it is arduous in the extreme. 

Soc. Confide, therefore, in yourfelf, and think what Theodorus faid. 
Endeavour, too, by all pofTible means to obtain a reafon both of other things, 
and likewife of fcience, fo as to know what it is. 

Theje. It appears we fhould do fo, O Socrates, for the fake of alacrity, 

Soc. Come then : for you explained juft now in a beautiful manner. En- 
deavour, imitating your anfwer refpedting powers, that juft as you compre* 
bended thefe, which are many, in one fpecies, fo you may comprehend many 
fciences in one reafon or iQ^UJition. y. 

The^. But know, O Socrates, that I have often endeavoured to accom- 
plifh this, on hearing the queftions which are difcufled by you. But I can 
neither perfuade myfelf that I can fay any thing fufficient on this occafion, 
nor that I can hear any one difcourfing as you advife ; nor yet am I able to 
defifl from inveftigation, 

« That is to fay, the fides or roots of oWong numbers, fuch as the above, are incommenfurable 
in length, or arc furcU. 

Soc» 
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Soc, You are tormented with the pangs of labour, friend Thea^tctus, not 
becaufe you are empty, but becaufc you are full. 

The^. I do not know, Socrates : but I tell you what I fuffer* 

Soc. O ridiculous youth, have you not heard that I am the fon of the ge- 
nerous, and at the fame time fevere, midwife Phasnarete ? 

The^. I have heard this. 

Soc. And have you alfo heard that I fludy the fame art? 

Theje.^ By no means. 

Soc. Know, however, that it is fo : but do not betray me to otliers. For 
thev are ignorant,, my friend, that I pofTefs this art ; and in confequence of 
being ignorant of this, they do not aflert this refpeding me, but they, fay that 
I am a mofl abfurd man^ aud that I caufe men to doubt. Or have you uot 
heard this ? 

Theje. I have* 

Soc. Shall I tell you tFie reafon of this ? 

The^. By all means. 

Soc. Conceive every thing pertaining to midwives, and you will eafily un- 
derftand what I mean. For you know, that none of them deliver others, 
while they yet conceive and bring forth themfelves, but when they are no 
longer capable of conceiving, 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But they fay that Diana is the caufe of this ; who being herfelf a 
virgin takes care of births. She does not, therefore, permit thofe that arc 
barren to be midwives, becaufe human nature is too imbecil to undertake 
an art in which it is unexperienced : but fhe orders thofe to exercife this pro^ 
feffion, who from their age are incapable of bearing children ; by this honour- 
ing: the fimilitude of hcrl'elf. 

The^. It is likely. 

Soc. And is not this alfo probable and neceflfary, that thofe who are preo-- 
oant, or not, fhould be more known by midwives than by others r. 

The;e. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Midwives, likewife, by medicaments and enchantments, are able tO' 
excite and alleviate the pangs of parturition, to deliver thofe that bring forth, 
with difficulty,, and procure a mifcarriage when the child appears to be 
abortive^ 

6 Theje, 
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ThE.E. It IS fo. 

Soc. Have you not alfo heard this concerning them, that they are moil: 
ikilful bride-maids, as being perfedly wife, with rerpe6l to knowing what 
kind of man and woman ought to be united together, in order to produce 
the moft excellent children ? 

Thete. I did not altogether know this. 

Soc. But you know that they glory in this more than in cutting the navel. 
For do you think it belongs to the fame, or to a different art, to take care 
of and colled the fruits of the earth, and again, to know in what ground 
any plant or feed ought to be fown ? 

TheyE. To the fame art. 

Soc. But in women, my friend, do you think the art pertaining to the 
care of offspring differs from that of colle6Kng them ? 

T11E.E. It is not likely that it does, 

Soc. It is not. But through the unjuft and abfurd conjunction of man 
and woman, which is called bawdry, midwives as being chafle avoid a61ing 
in the capacity of bride-maids, fearing left by this mean they fhould be 
branded with the appellation of bawds, fuice it alone belongs to legitimate 
midwives to acl as bride-maids with re6litude. 

Theje. It appears fo. . 

Soc. Such then is the office of midwives; but it is lefs arduous than the 
part ^^ hich I have to adt. For it does not happen to women, that they 
fometimes bring forth images, and fometimes realities. But this is a thing 
not eafy to difcriminate. For, if it did happen, to diftinguifli what was true 
from what was falfe would be to midwives the greateft and the moil beau- 
tiful of all works. Or do you not think it would ? 

Them. 1 do. 

Soc. But to my art other things belong which pertain to delivery ; but it 
differs in this, that it delivers men and not women, and that it confiders 
their fouls as parturient, and not their bodies. But this is the greateil 
thing in our art, that it is able to explore in every poffible way, whether 
the diancetic part of a young man brings forth an image, and that which is 
falfe, or fomething prolific and true. For that which happens to midwives 
happens alfo to me : for I am barren of wifJom. And that for which I am 
reproached by many, that I interrogate others, but that I do not give an 

anfwer 
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anfwer to any thing, is truly objedled to me, owing to my poflefling nothing 
of wifdom. But the caufc of this is as follows : Divinity compels me to at\ 
as a midwife, but forbids me to generate. I am not, therefore, myfelf in 
any rcfped wife ; nor is there any invention of mine of fuch a kind as to 
be the offspring of my foul. But of thofe who convcrfe with me, fome at 
firft appear to be entirely void of difcipline, but all to whom Divinity is pro- 
pitious, during the courfe of the converfation, make a wonderful proficiency, 
as is evident both to themfelves and others. This likewife is clear, that 
they do not learn any thing from me, but that they poflefs and difcover 
many beautiful things in themfelves : Divinity indeed, and I being the caufe 
of the midwife's office. But this is evident from hence: Many, in confe- 
quence of not knowing this, but believing themfelves to be the caufe, and 
defpifing me, perhaps through the perfuafions of others, have left me fooner 
than was proper ; and after they have left me through afTociating with 
depraved chara6lers, have become as to what remains abbr-tive. Likewife, 
dirough badly nourifhing what they have brought forth through my affiflance 
they have deflroyed it, in confequence of preferring things falfe and images 
to that which is true. Laftly, they have appeared both to themfelves and 
others to be unlearned. One of thefe was Ariftides the Ton of Lyfimachus, 
and many others ; who when they again came to me, in confequence of 
wanting my converfation, and being afFeded in a wonderful manner, fome 
of them my daemoniacal power reflraincd me from converfing with, but 
with others he permitted me to converfe, who at length made a confidcrable 
proficiency. For thofe that afTociate with me fuffer this in common with 
the parturient ; they are tormented, and filled with doubt and anxiety, and 
this in a far greater degree than the parturient. This torment mv art is 
able both to excite and appeafe. And fuch is the manner in which they are 
affc61ed. But fometimes, O Thea^tetus, I wery benignantly unite in marriao-e 
with others thofe who do hot appear to me to be pregnant, as I know that 
they do not require my afliflance ; and (as I may fay in conjundion with 
Divinity) I very fufficicntly conjedure with whom it will he advantageous 
to them to be united. And many of thefe indeed I have delivered to 
Prodicus, and many others to wife and. divine men. For the fake of this, 
G moft excellent youth, I have been thus prolix in relating thefe things to 
you. For I fufpe(5>, as you alfo thhik, that you are tormented in confe- 
VQL. IV. D quence 
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qnence of being pregnant with fomething internally. Commit yonrfelf 
therefore to me as being the fon of a midwife, and as being myfelf Ikilled 
in what pertains to parturition. Endeavour, too, cheerfully to anfwer me 
what I (hall aik you, and to the beft of your ability. And if in confequcnce 
of confidering what you fay, it fhall appear to me that you have conceived 
an image, and not that which is true, do not be angry with me, like women 
who are delivered of their firft child, if I privately remove and throw it 
away. For many, O wonderful young man, are fo affeded towards me,, 
that they are adually ready to bite me, when I throw afide any trifle of 
theirs, not thinking that I do this with a benevolent defign ; lince they are 
very far from knowing that no divinity is malevolent to men, and that I da 
not perform any thing of this kind through malevolence. But it is by na 
means lawful for me to admit that which is falfe, and deftroy that which is 
true. Again, therefore, from the beginning O Theaetetus, endeavour to 
inform me what fcience is ; but by no means endeavour to fpeak beyond 
your ability. For if Divinity is willing and affords you ftrength, you will be 
able. 

THEiE. Indeed, Socrates, fuice you thus urge me, it would be bafe for 
any one not to offer what he has to fay, with the greateft alacrity. It 
appears then to me that he who has a fcientific knowledge of any thing, 
perceives that which he thus knows ; and, as it nov/ feems, fcience is nothing 
elfe than fenfe, 

Soc. Well and generoufly anfwered, O boy: for it is requifite thus to 
fpeak what appears to be the cafe. But come, let us confider this in com- 
mon, \\ hether this offspring is any thing folid or vain. Dp you fay that 
fcience is fenfe ? 

The if:. I do. 

Soc. You appear, indeed, to have given no dcfpicable definition of fcience, 
but that which Protagoras ' has given : though he has faid the fame thing, 
in a fomewhat different manner. For he fays that man is the meafure of 
all things ; of beings fo far as they have a being, and of non-beings fo far 
as they are not. Have you ever read this ? 

' This fophift was of Abdera In Thrace. He was the difclplc of Democrittts, and an athelfl-. 
This his abfurd opinion that fcience is fenfe, may however be conGdered as the fountain of experi- 
mental philofophy. 

6 . Theje, 
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Theje. I have read it often. 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, fpeak thus : fuch as particulars appear to mc, 
fuch are they to mej and fuch as they appear to you, fuch are they to you : 
but you and I are men ? 

Theje. He does fpeak in this manner* 

Soc. But do you not think it probable that a wife man will not trifle, 
nor fpeak like one delirious? Let us, therefore, follow him thus: When 
the fame wind blows, is not fometimcs one of us ftiiF with cold, and another 
not ? And one in a fmall degree, but another extremely cold ? 

The^. This is very much the cafe. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, (hall we fay, that the wind at that time is in 
itfelf cold or not cold : Or fhall we be perfuaded by Protagoras, that to him 
who is ftifFwith cold, the wind is cold; but to him who is not, that it is 
not cold ? 

Thejk. It appears fo. 

Soc. Docs it, therefore, appear fo to each ? 

The/E. Yes. 

Soc. But for a thing to appear, is it the fame as to be perceived t 

Theje. It is. 

Soc. Phantafy, therefore, and fenfe arc the fame in things hot, and every 
thing elfe of this kind. For fuch,.as every one perceives things to be, fuch 
they are and appear to be to every one. 

THEiE. So it feems. 

Soc. Senfe, therefore, is always of that which has a being, and is with- 
out falfehood, as being fcience, 

Theje. It appears fo, 

Soc. Whether or no, therefore, by the Graces, was Protagoras a man 
perfcdly wife ; and did he obfcurely fignify this to us who rank among the 
, vulgar, but fpeak the truth to his difciples in fecret ? 

The^e. Why, Socrates, do you fay this ? 

Soc. I will tell you, and it is by no means a defpicable affertion. There Is 
not any thing which is itfelf ellentially one thing * ; nor can you properly 

denominate 

' This is true only of the fcnfiblc world •, ncr does Socrates make this aflcrtion with a view 
to any thing elfe than the flowing and unreal condition of matter and its inherent forms. For 
thefenfiblc world, as I have before obferved in a note on the Orphic hymn to Nature, from its 

D 2 material 
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denominate any thing, as endued with fome particular quality. Rut if you 
denomina^ it as great, it will appear to be Imall ; and if heavy, light. And 
all things fubfift in fuch a manner, as if nothing was one thing, or any thing 
particular, or endued with a certain quality. But from their lation, motion, 
and mixture with each other, all things become that which we faid they were, 
and are not rightly denominated by us. For there is not any thing, which at 
any time /V, but it is always in generation, or becoming to be. And in this all 
the wife in fucceflion confcnt, except Parmenides '; viz. Protagorns, Ilera- 
clitus, and Empedocles : and of the poets, thofe who rank the highcfl: in each 
kind of poetry, in comedy, indeed, Epicharmus, and in tragedy. Homer. 
For when this latter calls Ocean * and mother Tethys the origin of the Gods, 
heafferts that all things are the progeny of flux and motion. Or does he 
not appear to fay this ? 
Theje. To me hfe does. 

Sdc. Who then can contend againft fuch an army, and which has Homer 
for its leader, without being ridiculous ? 
The-E. It is not eafy, O Socrates. 

Soc. It is not indeed, Thea^tetus. Since this may be a fufficient aro-u- 
ment in favour of their affertion, that motion imparts to tilings the appear- 
ance of being, and of becoming to be ; but reft of non-being, and perilhino-. 
For heat and fire, which generate and govern other things, are themfelves 
generated from lation and fridion. But thefe are motions. Or are not thefe 
the origin of fire ? 

material impeTfe<^ion, cannot receive the whole of divine infinity at once ; but can only partake 
of it gradually and partially, as it were by drops in a momentary fucceflion. Hence it is in a 
continual Hate of flowing and formation, but never poflefles real being ; and is like the image 
of a lofty tree feen in a rapid torrent, which has the appearance of a tree without the reality ; 
and which feems to endure perpetually the fame, yet is continually renewed by the continual 
renovation of the ftream. 

» See the Sophifta and Parmenides. 

* Ocean, confidered according to its fird fubfiflence, as a deity, belongs, according to the- 
Grecian theology, to that order of Gods which is called iiitclledlual, and of wlntii Saturn is 
the fummit. This deity alfo is called a fontal GoJ, Trn-ya'^j 3eoj, and is faid by Homer ro be the 
origin of the Gods, becaufe he gives birth to their prcci-fliuu into the fenfiWie univerfe. In fl.ort he 
is the caufe to all fecondary natures of every kind of moiion, whether intelii'd^u^i, pfvchical, or 
natural, but Tethys is the caufe of all the feparation of the dreams proceeding froin Ocean, 
conferring on each a proper purity of natural motion. See more concerning thelc deities in the 
Notes on the Cratylus. 

. ThEuE, 
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Theje. They are. 

Soc. And befides this, the genus of animals originates from the fame 
thhigs. 

TiiEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But what ? Is not the habit of the body corrupted by reft and indo- 
lence, but for the mofl: part preferved by exercife and motion ? 

The^. It is. 

Soc But does not habit in the foul poffefs difciplines through learning 
and meditation, which are motions; and is it not thus preferved and made 
better ? But through reO, which is negligence and a privation of difcipline, . 
it does not learn any thing, or if it does, it forgets it. Is not this the cafe ? 

The.'E. Very much (o. 

Soc. Motion, therefore, is good, both with refpe^ to foul and body ; but 
reft is the very contrary. 

TiiEJE. It appears fo. . 

Soc. I add further, with rcfpeft to times of fercnity and tranquillity, and 
all fuch as-thefe, that reft putrifies and deftroys, but that other things pr^ 
ferve. And befules this, I will bring the affair to a conclufion by forcing 
the golden chain into my fervice. For Homer intended by this to fignify 
nothing elfe than the fun ^ ; becaufe, as long as the fun and its circulation 
are moved, all things will be, and will be preferved, both among Gods and 
men. But if this ftiould ftand ftill, as if it were bound, all things would be 
didolved, and that which is proverbially faid would take place, viz. all things 
would be upwaids and downwards. 

TiiEJE. But Homer appears to me alfo, O Socrates, to fignify that which 
you fay. 

Soc. In the firft place, therefore, O beft of young men, conceive thus 
refpeding the eyes : that which you call a white colour is not any thing 
elfe external to your eyes, nor yet in your eyes ; nor can you affign any place 

. » Agreeably to tMs explanation of Homer's golden chain, Plato, in the fixth book of his Re- 
public, calls the light of the fun " a bond the mod honourable of all bonds." Hence, a. cordihg 
to Plato, the circulation of the fun conneds anil preferves all mundane natures, as well as its 
light-, ard as the fun has a fupermundanc as well as a mundane fubfiftence, as we (hall fliow in 
the notes on the ^ 'ratylus, it muit alfo be the fouice of conneclion to thofe Gods that are denomi- 
nated fupermundaiie. 

to 
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to it. For, if you conld, it would now have an orderly pofttion, and would 
abide, and be no longer in generation. 

The^. But how ? 

See. Let us follow what we juft now faid, eftabliftiing nothing as efTen- 
ti^lly 6ne thing ; and thus black and ^hite, and any other colour, will appear 
to us to be generated frditi the darting forth of the eyes to a convenient 
lation. And every thing which we denominate a colour, will neither be that 
whicH darts forth, nor that which i^ darted fofth, but fomething between 
thefe, which becomes peculiar to evfery thing. Or do you ftrenuoufly con- 
tend, that fuch as every colour appears to yOu, fuch alfo it appears to a dog, 
and every other animal ?, 

Th^je, Not I, by Jupiter. 

Sbc. Biit what with refpedl to another man ? Will you contend that any 
thing appears to him in a fimilar manner as to you ? Or rather, that a thing 
does not appear the fame to you, becaufe you are never fimilar to yourfelf ? 

THEiE. This appears to me to be the cafe rather than that. 

See. If, therefore, that which we meafure, or that which we touch, was 
great, or white, or hot, it would never, by falling upon any thing elfe, become 
a different thing, becaufe it would not be in any refped changed. But if 
that which is meafurfed or touched by us, was either great, or white, or hot, 
it would not, in confequence of fomething elfe approaching to it, or becom- 
ing paflive, becorhe itfelf any thing elfe, as it would not fuffer any thing. 
Since now, my friend, tVg are in a certain refpcft eafily compelled to affert 
things wonderful and ridiculous, as Protagoras himfelf would acknowledge, 
and every one who affents to his dbiftrines. 

Theje. How is this, and what things do you fpeak of? 

Soc. lake a fmall exahiple, and you will underfland all that I wifh. If 
we compare four to frx dice, we fay that the fix are hiore than four, and that 
the two are to e^ch other in a fefquialter ratio : but if we compare twelve 
to the fix, we fay that the fix are lefs than, and are the half of, twelve. Nor 
is it pofilble to fay otherwife. Or can you endure to fay otherwifc ? 

THEiE. Not I, indeed. 

Sbc. What then? If Protagoras, or any other, fhould fay to you, O Theas- 

tetus, can any thing become greater or more in any other way than by being 

ijQcreafed } What would you anfwer ? 

The^. 
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Theje. If, O Socrates, I (hould anfwer to the prefent queftion, wb^t ap- 
pears to me to be the cafe, 1 fliould fay that it cannot : but if I fhould reply 
o the former queftion, in older that I might not contradid myfelf, I ihould 
fay that it might, 

Soc. Well and divinely faid, by Juno, my friend. But, (as it appears) if 
you fhauld anfwer that it is fo, that faying of Euripides might be adopted : 
for the tongue would be irrcprehenfible for us, but not the mind, 

THEiE. True. 

Soc. If, therefore, I and you were ikilful and wife, after we had examined 
every thing belonging to our minds, we (liould then make trial of each other 
from our abundance, and fophiftically approaching to this conteft, fhould 
make our arguments ftrike againfl: each other. But now, as being rude and 
ufifkilful, we wifh, in the firfl: place, to contemplate the things themfelves 
in themfelves, that we may know what it is which we dianoetically perceive^ 
and whether we accord with each other, or not. 

Theje. I wifh this to be the cafe by all means. 

Soc. And fo do I. But fince we are thus difpofed, let us in a quiet man- 
ner, as being abundantly at leifure, again confider, not morofely, but exami- 
ning ourfelves in reality, wiiat the nature is of thefe appearances within us. 
And, on the firft confideration of thefe, we fhall fay (as I think) that nothing 
at any time ever becomes greater or lefler, neither in bulk, nor in number, 
as long as it is equal to itfelf. Is it not fo ? 

THEiE. It is. 

Soc. And, in the fecond place, that to which nothing is either added or 
taken away, will neither at any time ever be increafed, or corrupted, but 
will always be equal. 

The^. And, indeed, very much fo. 

Soc. And fhall we not alfo fay, in the third place, that a thing which was 
not formerly, but fubfifls afterwards, cannot exifl without making and being 
made ? 

Theje. So, indeed, it feems. 

Soc. Thefe three things, then, which are acknowledged by us, oppofe each 
other in a hoftile manner in our fo\il, when we fpeak about dice, as above, 
or when we fay that I, who am fo old, am neither increafed, nor fufFer a 
contrary paffion in myfelf; while you, who are a young man, are now 

greater, 
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greater, and afterwards lefs, fince nothing is taken away from my bulk, but 
yours is incrcafed. For, through a length of time, I am what I was not for- 
merly, being no longer in a ftate of progrefTive increafe : for without making, 
it is impoflible that a thing can be made. But lofnig nothing of my bulk, I 
do not at any time become lefs. And there are ten thouiand ether things of 
this kind, which happen to ten thoufand other perfons, if we admit thefe 
things. Speak, TheiCtetus : for you appear to me not to be unfkilled in things 
of this kind. 

Theje. By the Gods, Socrates, I wonder in a tranfcendent manner what 
thefe things are : and, truly, fometimes looking at them, I labour under a 
dark vertigo. 

Soc. Theodorus, my friend, appears not to have badly conjectured con- 
cerning your difpofition ; fnice to wonder is very much the paflion of a phi- 
lofopher. For there is no other beginning of philofophy than this. And he 
who faid * that Iris is the daughter of Thaumas*, did not genealogize badly. 
But whether do you undcrftand on what account thefe things, from which 
wc fay Protagoras fpeaks, are fuch as they are, or not ? 

Theje. I do not yet appear to myfelf to undcrftand. 

Soc. Will you not, therefore, thank me, if I unfold to you the concealed 
truth of the conceptions of this man, or rather, of celebrated men ? 

TTiEiE. How is it pofTible I fhould not? Indeed, I fhould thank you ex- 
ceedingly. 

Soc. Looking, round, therefore, now fee that no profane perfon hears us. 
But thofe are profane who think there is nothing elfe than that which they are 
able to grafp with their hands ; but do not admit that a&ionsy and generations^ 
and every thing which is invijible^ are to he confidered as belonging to a part of 
ejfence, 

The^. You fpeak, Socrates, of hard and refradlory men. 

Soc. They are indeed, O boy, very much deflitute of the Mufes : but 
there are many others more elegant than thefe, whofe myfleries I am about 
to relate to you. But the principle of thefe men, from which all that we 

' i. e. Hefiod in Theog. v. 780. 

« i. e. Oiiuondcr. Iris, therefore, being the daughter of Wonder, is the exciting caufe of this 
paflicn in fouls. 

5 have 
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have juft now faid Is fufpended, is this : — That this univerfe is motion ^, and 
that befides motion there is nothing. Likewife, that of motion there arc 
two fpecles ; each of which is infinite in multitude, but that one fpecies has 
the power of a6ting, and the other of fuffering. From the congrefs and 
mutual fridlon of thefe a progeny is produced, infinite in multitude, but two- 
fold in fpecies : one, indeed, being rhat which is fenfible, but the other fenfe, 
which always concurs and fubfifts together with fenfible. And the fenfes, 
indeed, are denominated by us as follows, feeing, hearing, fmelling, tafting, 
and the touching things hot and cold. Pleafures and pains, defires and fears, 
innumerable other paffions without a name, and an all-various multitude 
which are denominated, follow thefe. But to each of thefe the fenfible 
genus is allied, viz. all-various colours to all-various fights ; and in a fimilar 
manner, voices to hearings, and other fenfibles are allied to other fenfes. 

' Plato here prefents us with the fubftance of the atomical or mechanical philofophy, which 
aflerted that the univerfe was produced by nothing elfe but the motion of indivifible particles, by 
means of which all things arc generated and corrupted. It likewife afTerted that all thefe fenfible 
qualities which are noticed by the fcveral fenfes, fuch as colours, founds, fapors, odours, and the 
like, are not things really exifting external to us, but paffions or fcnfations in us, caufed by local 
motions on the organs of fenfe. This atomical philofophy, according to Poflidonius the Stoic, as 
we are informed by Strabo*, is more antient than the times of the Trojan war, and was firft 
invented by one Mofchus a Sidonian, or rather, if we prefer the teftimony of Sextus Empiricusf, 
a Phoenician. This Mofchus is doubtlefs the fame perfon with that Mofchus the phyfiologifl', 
mentioned by Jamblichus % in his Life of Pythagoras. For he there informs us that Pythagoras, 
during his refidence at Sidon in Phoenicia, converfed with the prophets that were the fucceflbrs of 
Mofchus the phyriologift, and was inftru£led by them. Hence it appears that this phyfiology 
was not invented either by Epicurus or Democritus. 

Plato> as may be collejfled from his Timieus, adopted this phyfiology : for he there refolves the 
differences of the four elements into the different geometrical figures of their infenfible parts ; and 
'in fo doing he likewife followed the Pythagoreans. However, he differed from the atomifts in 
this, as I have obferved in the lntrodu<?^Ion to the Timxus, that he affigned commenfuratlon and 
aftive fabricative powers to thefe infenfible figures, which they did notj and he likewife differed 
from them in his arrangement of earth. 

* 'Ej d'u 'jna-nva-ai tw Uoci^ovico to Trtpi rm eiroum ^oy{*a iray^otiov ti7riy,a*opoi 2»3bv»ow Mo<rx«»' Jr^o Ta'ir 
TfOiKoiv xf<^vuu yfyovcTOf. Lib. xvi. 
t Advcrf. Mathemat p. 367. 
X Tok; t£ Mocrxcv tov ^vtrioMyov vpo<py\rcni amyom^ mi Tc»f aAX»K, Xfti *oivi»*5ij Upc^ayjmi, 
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What then is the intention of this difcourfe, O Thesetetus, with reference 
to the former ? Do you underftand what it is ? 

Them, Not very much, Socrates. 

Soc. But fee whether it can in a certain refpe<a be finifhed. For k 
wifhes to aflfert that all thefe things are, as we have faid, moved, and that 
there is fwiftnefs and (lownefs in their motions. So far, therefore, as their 
motions are Qow, they poflefs motion in the fame, and towards things near, 
and thus generate. But things thus generated are more flow. And again, 
fo far as their motions are fwiff, they poifefs a motion towards things at a 
diftance, and thus generate : but the things thus generated are more fwift. 
For they are borne along, and their motion naturally fubfills in lation. 
When, therefore, the eye and any thing commenfurate to this generate by 
approximation, whitenefs, and the fenfe connate to tliis, which would never 
have been produced if each of thefe had been dire6ted to fomething elfe, 
then, in the interim, fight tending to the eyes, and whitenefs to that which 
together with it generates colour, the eye becomes filled with vifion, and 
then fees, and becomes not fight, but an eye feeing. But that which in con- 
jundion with it generates colour becomes filled with whitenefs, and is made 
not whitenefs, but a thing white ; whether it is wood or flone, or any thing 
elfe which may happen to be coloured with a colour of this kind. And in a 
fimilar manner with refpe6l to other things, fuch as the hot and the hard, 
&c. we mufi: conceive that no one of thefe is effentially any thing ; but, as 
we have already obferved, that all things, and of all-various kinds, are gene>- 
rated in their congrefs with each other, from motion. Since, as they fay, 
there is no {lability in conceiving, that either that which a61s, or that which 
fufFers, is any one thing. For neither is that which ads any thing till it 
meets with that which is paflive, nor that which is paffive till it meets with 
that which ads. For that which meets with and produces any thnig, when 
it falls upon another, then renders that which is pafllve apparent. So that 
from all this, thai which we faid in the beginning follows, that there is not 
any thing which is cflentially one thing, but that it is always becoming to 
be fomething to fome particular thing, but is itfelf entirely exempt from 
being. Indeed^ juft now we frequently ufed the term l^ehig, compelled to 
this by cuflom and ignorance ; but, according to the alTcrtions of the wife, 
8 we 
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wc ought not to predicate any thing, either of any other, or of myfclf, or of 
this, or that, or call it by any other name which fignifies permanency, but 
we fhould affirm according to nature, that they are generated and made, 
corrupted and changed. For, if any one aflerts that they ftand ftill, he may 
eafily be confuted. But it is requifite thus to fpeak of things feparately, and 
of many things collc6led together ; in which colledion, man, a ll:one, every 
animal, and fpecies are placed. Do not thefe things, O Thecetetus, appear 
to you to be pleafant ; and are they not agreeable to your tafte ? 

Theje. I do not know, Socrates: for I cannot underftand refpeding your- 
felf, whether you affert thefe things as -appearing to be fo to you, or in order 
to try me. 

Soc. Do you not remember, my friend, that I i:^either know any of thefe 
particulars, nor make any of them my own, but that I am barren of them ? 
Likewife, that I ad the part of a midwife towards you, and that for the fake 
of this I enchant you, and place before you the dodrines of each of the wife, 
that you may tafte them, till I lead forth your dogma into light ? But whea 
I have led it forth, I then examine whether it appears to be vain and empty, 
or prolific. But boldly and flrenuoufly, in a becoming and manly manner, 
anfwer what appears to you to be the truth refpeding the things I (hall afk 
you. 

Them, Afk then. 

Soc. Tell me then again, whether it Is your opinion that nothing has a 
being, but that the good, and the beautiful, and every thing which we juft 
now enumerated, always fubfifl in becoming to be ? 

Theje. When 1 hear you difcourfmg in this manner, the aflertion appears 
to be wonderful, and it fcems that what you difcufs fliould be admitted. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, not omit what remains. But it remains that wc 
fhould fpeak concerning dreams, difeafes, and, befides other things, of infanity ; 
likewife, concerning whatever is feen or heard, or in any other way per- 
ceived pervcrfcly. For yon know that in all thefe the doclrine which wc 
jufl: now related, will appear without any difpute to be confuted ; fince the 
fehfes in thefe are more deceived than in any thing elfei and fo far is it from 
being the cafe that things are fuclias they appear to every one, that, on the 
contrary, no one of thofe things which appear {o have a being can in reality 
be faid to be. 

E 2 Theje. 
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THEjfe. You fpeak whh the greateft truth, Socrates, 

Soc. What.tht:n, O boy, can remain for him to {ay, who aflerts that 
fenfc is fciencr, and that things which appear to every one are to that indi- 
vidual what they appear to be ? 

The^. I am averfe to reply, Socrates, ilncc I know not what to fay ; be- 
caule juil now wheli I was fpeaking you terrified me. For, in reality, I 
capiicbt^befitate to gi^Bt, that thofe who are infaiw, or dreaming, think 
falfely, fince fome among the former of thcfe confider themfelves as Gods» 
aird thofe that dream think they fly like birds. 

Soc. Whether or no, therefore, are you aware of this dubious queftioii 
concerning thefe particulars, and efpecially concerning perceptions in fleep^ 
and when we are awake ? 

The-«. What queftion is this ? 

Soc. That which I think you have often heard, when it is alked, as at pre- 
fent, by what arguments any one can evince, whether we are afleep, and all 
our thoughts are dreams, or whether we are in a vigilant* (late, and in 
reality difcourfe with each other. 

THEiE. And indeed, Socrates, it is dubious by what arguments any one 
can evince this. For all things follow, as it were, reciprocally the fame 
things. For, with refpedl to our prefent difcourfe, nothing hinders but that 
our jfppearing to converfe with each other may be in a dream : and when in 
ixcep we appear to relate our dreams, there is a wonderful fimilitude in this 
cafe to our converfation when awake. 

Soc. You fee, then, it is not difficult to doubt, fince it is dubious whether 
things are dreams or vigilant perceptions ; and efpecially fince the time 
which we devote to fleep is equal to that which we devote to vigilance i 
and in each of thefe our foul anxioufly contends, that the prefent dogmas 
are the mofl true. So that in an equal time we fay that thefe things and 
thofe are true ; and in a fimilar manner we flrenuoufly contend for their 
leility in each. 

THEiE. Entirely ib. 

Soc. The fame may be faid, therefore, re/pe61ing difeafc and infinity, 
except that in thefe the time is not equal. 

* Scnfe is nothing more than a drcaniiog perception of reality; for fenCblea are merely the 
images of true beings. 

7 The^ 
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Theje, Right. 

Soc. What then , Shall truth be defined by the multltudje and paucity of 
time ? 

TiiE^E. But this, indeed, would be very ridiculous, 

Soc, Have you any thing elfe by which you can clearly fhow which oC 
thefe opinions are true ? 

Thejf. It does not appear to me that I have. 

Soc. Hear, therefore, from mc^ what they will fay who define appear- 
ances to be always true to thofe to whom they appear^ For I think they 
will fay, interrogating you in this manner : O The^tetus, does that which 
is in every refpe<f! different, pofTefs a certain power which its th^ fame with 
another thing ? And miift we not admit, that a thing in every refpe6> differ 
rent is not partly the fame, and partly different, but that it is wholly different ? 

The^. It is impoffibie, therefore, that it fhould pofTefs any thing the 
fame, < itiicr in power, or in any thing elfe, fince it is altogether different. 

Soc. Mufl: we not, therefore, neccfTarily confefs, that a thing of this kind 
IS diflimilar ? 

TuEiE. It appears fo to me, 

Soc. If, therefore, any thing happens to become /imilar or diflimilar to 
any thing, whether to iLfelf or to another, fo far as it is fimilar muA we not 
fay it becomes fame, but, fo far as diffimilar, different .? 

Thf.^. It is neceffary, 

Soc- Have we not faid before, that there are many, and indeed an infinite 
number of things which ad, and in a fimilar manner of things which fuffer? 

THEiE. Yes. 

Soc. And bcfides this, that when one thing is mingled with another and 
another, it does not generate things which are the fame, but fuch as are 
different ? 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Shall we fpeak of me and you, and other things after the fame n^an^ 
ncr ? A's, for inflance, fhall we fay that Socrates when well is fimilar to 
Socrates when ill, or dllfimilar ? 

Thftb, Do you mean to afk whether the whole of Socrates when ill is 
fimilar or diflimilar to the whole of Socrates when well ? 

Soc. You underfland me perftftly welL This is what I meaii. 

Thejk. 
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Theje. 1 anfwer, then, that it is difllmilar and difFercnt. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, is it fo, confidered as difTunilar ? 

The^. It is necelTary, 

Soc. And would yoirfpeak in a fimilar manner refpeding thofe that arc 
afleep, and all fuch particulars as we juft now difcufled ? 

Them. I fhould. 

Soc. But does not each of thofe things which are naturally capable of 
efFe6ling any thing, when it receives Socrates as well, ufe me as a different 
man from what it does when it receives me as ill ? 

The^. Is it pofTible it Ihould not ? 

Soc. And do we not generate from each things that are different, I being 
the patient, and that thing the agent ? 

Tbeje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But when I drink wine, being well, it appears to me to be pleafant 
and fweet. 

The^. Certainly. 

Soc. But, from what has been granted, an agent and a patient generate 
fweetnefs and fenfe, both being borne along together. And fenfe, indeed, 
exifling from the patient, caufes the tongue to perceive ; but fweetnefs, from 
the wine being borne along about it, caufes the wine both to be and to ap- 
pear^fweet to a healthy tongue. 

The^. The former particulars were entirely allowed by us to fubfift in 
this manner. 

Soc. But when I drink wine, being difeafed, my tongue does not in reality 
receive it the fame as before : for it now approaches to that which is difli- 
milar. 

Theje. It does. 

Soc. But Socrates thus affeded, and the drinking the wine again generate 
other things ; about the tongue a fenfation of bitternefs ; but about the wine, 
bitternefs generated and borne along. And the wine, indeed, is not bitter- 
nefs, but bitter ; and I am not fenfe, but that which is fentient. 
THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. I therefore, thus perceiving, do not ever become any thing elfe. For 
of a different thing there is a different fenfe, which renders the perceiver 
various and different. Nor does that which thus affedts me become a thing 

of 
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of this kind, by concurring with another thing, and generating the fame. 
For, o-eneratino- another thing from another, it would become itfelf various. 

Theje. Thefe things are To. 

Soc Nor, indeed, am I fuch to myfelf, nor is that thing generated fuch 
to itfelf. 

TiiE^. Certainly not. 

Soc. But it is neccflliry that I fhould become fentient of fomething, when 
I become fentient : for it is impofliblc that I fliould be fentient, and yet fen- 
tient of nothing. And it is likewife neccflary that that thing fhould become 
fomething to fome one, when it becomes fweet or bitter, or any thing of this 
kind. For it is impoflible that a thing can be fweet, and yet fweet to no one. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It remains then, I think, that we fhould mutually be, if we are ; and 
if we are becoming to be, that we fhould be mutually in generation ; fince 
iieceffity binds our eflence. But it does not bind it to any other thing, nor 
yet to ourfelves. It remains, therefore, that we are bound to each other. 
So that, if any one fays a certain thing is, or is becoming to be, it mufl: be 
"underftood that it is, or is becoming to be fomething, or of fomething, or to 
fomething. But it muft not be faid that it is in itfelf either that which is, 
or which is becoming to be. Nor muft we fuffer this to be faid, either by 
the thing itfelf, or by any other, as the difcouife we have already difcufled 
evinces. 

The^. Entirely fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Since that which affeds me, belongs to me and not to another,, 
do not I alfo perceive it, and not another ? 

Theje^ Undoubtedly. 

Soc. My fenfe, therefore, is true to me. For it always belongs to my 
eflence. And I, according to Protagoras, am a judge of things which have a 
being pertaining to myfelf, that they are, and: of non-beings, that they are not.. 

Theje. It appears fo. 

Soc. How then is it pofTible, fince I am not deceived, and do not dagger 
in my dianotitic part, either about things which are, or things in generation,, 
that 1 Ihould not poflefs fcientific knowledge of things which. I perceive ? 

Theje. There is no reafon why you fhould not. 

Soc. It was beautifully, therefore, faid by you, that fcience is nothing 
elfe than fenfe. And the dodrine of Homer and Heraclitus, and all of this. 

trihc^ 
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tribe, that all things are moved like ftreams, accords with that of the moil: 
wife P. otagora'^, that man is the mcafure of all things ; and with that of 
Theaftctus, that, things fubfjfling in this manner, fenfe is fcience.- For do 
wc not, O Thea^tetus, fay, that this is as it were your offspring recently 
born, hut delivered by me by the midwife's art ? Or how do you fay ? 

Theje. It is neceffary to fay fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But this, as it appears, we have fcarcely been able to generate, what- 
ever it may be. Since however it is delivered, celebrating the ufual folem- 
nities on the fifth Hay after fhe nativity, let us run through a circle of dif- 
putations, confidering whether it does not deceive us, and is not worthy of 
being educated, but is vain and falfe. Or do you think that you ought by 
all means to nourifh your offspring, and not abandon it ? Or could you 
endure to fee it reprobated, and not be very much offended if any one 
fhould take it away from you, as being your firfl: born ? 

Theo. Thcaetetus, Socrates, could endure this. For he is not morofc. 
But by the Gods tell me, if this is not the cafe. 

Sgc. You arc fincerely a philologiff, and a good man, Theodorus : for 
you think I am a fack of difcourfe, out of which I can eafily take words, 
and fay that thefe things are not fo. But you do not underftand the truth 
of the cafe^ that no a/Tertions proceed from me, but always from him who 
difcourfes with me. Indeed I know nothing, except a fmall matter, viz. 
how to receive a reafon from another wife man, and apprehend it fufficiently. 
And now I endeavour to determine this queflion, by means of Thefetetus, 
SLud not from my fe If, 

Theo. You fpeak well, Socrates ; and, therefore, do as you fay. 

Soc. Do you know, Theodorus, what it is 1 admire in your alFociate 
Protagoras ? 

Theo. What is it ? ' 

Soc. In other refpe«^s his aflertion, that a thing is. that which it appears 
to any one, is, I think, a very pleafant one ; but I wonder that at the begin- 
ning of.his difcourfe, when he fpeaks of truth, he did not fay, that a fwine 
or a cynoccphalus ', or any other more unufual thing endued with fenfe, is 
the meafure of all things, that he might begin to fpeak to us magnificently, 
and in a manner perfedly contemptuous ; evincing that we fliould admire 

f 
' All animal which htes nothing pertaining to a dog except the«^hcid. 
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him for his wifdoni as if he were a God, when at the fame time with rc- 
.fped to underftanding, he is not at all fuperior to a little frog, mueJi lefs to 
any other man. Or how (hall \^e lay, Theodorus ? For if that of which each 
perfon forms an opinion through {cnfe is true to each, and no other fiaj/lon ^ 
of any one judges better than this, atul one perfon is not better qualified to 
judge whether an opinion is true orfiilfc than another, but, as we have often 
faid, every one is alone able to form an opinion of things pertaining to him- 
felf, and all thefe are right and true, — then why, my friend, is Protagoras fo 
wife, that he is thought to be juflly worthy of intruding others, and receiving 
a mighty reward for fo doing, while we are confidered as more unlearned, 
and are ad\ ifcd to become his difciples, though each perfon is the meafure of 
his own wifdom ? Or how is itpoffible not to fay that Protagoras aflerts 
thefe things in order to feduce the people ? I pafs over in filence, what 
laughter both myfelf and my obdetric art mufl excite ; and befides this, as 
I think, the whole bufinefs of difcourfe. For will not the confideration and 
endeavour to confute the phantafies and opinions of others, fince eqch is true, 
be nothing more than long and mighty trifles, if the truth * of Protagoras is 
troe, and he docs not in fport fpeak from the adytum of his book? 

Theo. As I am a friend, Socrates, to Protagoras, as you juft now laid, I 
cannot fuffcr with my confent that he fliouJd be confuted, nor yet am I wil- 
ling to oppofe your opinion. Again, therefore, take to yourfelf Theaetetus; 
for he appears to have attended to you in a very becoming manner. 

Soc If then, Theodorus, you (hould go to the palaeftras at Lacedaemon, 
and fliould fee among thofe that are naked fome of a bafe form, would you 
not think it worth while to exhibit your own naked figure ? 

Theo* But what do you think, if, complying with my requefl:, they fhould 
|)ermit me, as I hope you will at prefent, to be a fpedlator without being 
drawn to the gymnafium, my limbs behig now ftiff, and engaging in wreft- 
Jing with one who is younger, and whofe joints are more fupple than mine f 

Soc. But, if this be the cale, Theodorus, and it is friendly to you, then, 
according to the proverb, it is not hoflile to me. Let us, therefore^ again 
go to the wife Theaetetus. But anfwcr me, in the firfl place, Theaetetus, 
to what we juil now difcu/Ted, Would you not wonder, if on a fudJen you 

' Socrates here very properly calls fcnfe a pnj/ion 5 for It is a paflive perception of things. 
* Socrates fays this in dcrifion of what Protagoras calls the truth. 
VOL* VI. F ihouli 
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fhould appear to be not inferior in wifdom, either to any man or God ? Or 
do you think that the Protagorean meafure pertains lefs to Gods than to 
men ? 

Theje. I do not by Jupiter. And I very much wonder at your queftlon. 
For when we difcufTed in what manner it might be faid, that what appears 
to any one is true to any one, it appeared to me to be perfedly well faid, 
but now the very contrary has rapidly taken place. 

Soc. My dear boy, you are as yet a youth, and are therefore eafily obe- 
dient to and perfuaded by converfation. For to thefe things Protagoras or 
any one of his fe6t would fay : O generous boys, and aged men, you here 
fit together^ converfmg and calling on the Gods, concerning whom, whether 
they are or are not, 1 do not think it proper either to fpeak or write. 
Likewife hearing the things which the multitude admit, thefe you affert : 
and among others, that it would be a dire thing if every man did not far 
furpafs every brute in wifdom ; but you do not adduce any demonftration, or 
neceffity, that it (liould be fo, but only employ probability. Which if Theo- 
dorus, or any other geometrician, fhould employ when geometrizifjg, he 
would be confidered as undeferving of notice. Do you, therefore, and 
Theodorus confider, whether you fliould admit perfuafion and probable 
arguments, when difcourfing about .things of fuch great confequence. 

T^EJE. But, Socrates, both you and we fhould fay that this would not be 
juft. 

Soc. Now, however, as it appears from your difcourfe, and that of Theo- 
dorus, another thing is to be confidered. 

The.e. Entirely another thing. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, confider this, whether- fciencc is the fame with 
ienfc, or ditferent from" it ? For to this in a certain refped the whole of 
our difcourfe tends: and for the fake of this. we have agitated thefe parti- 
culars, which are both numerous and wonderful. Is it not fo ? 

The.^. Entirely fo» 

Soc. Do we then acknowledge that all fuch things as we perceive hy 
feeing and heariiig, we at the fame time Icientifically know ? So that for 
inftance, fhall wc fay, that we do not hear the Barbarians, when they 
fpeak, before we have learned their^Janguage orJ:hat, v, ithout this, we both 
hear them and at the fame time know what they fay r And again, whether 

when 
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when ignorant of letters, but looking at them, we do not fee them, or 
fhall we flrcniioufly contend that we know, if we fee them ? 

Theje. We fhould lay this, Socrates, that, if we fee ami hear things, wc 
know them fcientifically ; and that in the latter of tliefc inflance?, on per- 
ceiving the figure and colour we fcientifically know the letters ; and that in 
the former inftance, we at the fame time both hear and know the fharpnefs 
and flatnefs of the founds : but that what grammarians and interpreters teach 
refpeding thefe things, we neither perceive nor fcientifically know by feeing 
or hearing. 

Soc. Moft excellently faid, Thesetetus. Nor is It worth while to oppofe 
you in thefe things, that you may thence make a greater proficiency. But 
confider alfo this other thing which will take place, and fee how it may be 
repelled. 

The^. What is that? 

Soc. It is this : If any one fhould alk whether it is poftible that a perfoa 
can be ignorant of that which he has a fcientific knowledge of, while he yet 
remembers it, and preferves it, then when he remembers it. But Khali be 
prolix, as it appears, through defiring to inquire whether any one does not 
know that which he has learnt and remembers. 

The^. But how is it poffible he fhoii.ld not, Socrates? For, otherwifc, 
what you fay would be a prodigy. 

Soc. Do I, therefore, rave or not ? Confider. Do you not then fay that 
to fee is to perceive, and that fight is fenij? } 

Them. I do. 

Soc. Has not, therefore, he who fees any thing a fcientific knowledge 
.of that which he fees, according to ^he prefent difcourfe ? 

Theje. He has^ 

Soc. But what, do you not fay that memory is fomething? 

The^. Yes. 

Soc. But whether is it of nothing or fomething? 

The-ZE. Of fomething, doubtlefs. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, of thofe things which he learns and perceives? 

The^. It is of fuch things as thefe. 

Soc. But what, does any one ever remember that which he fees? 

Them. He does remember it, 

F 2 Soc. 
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Sot?. Does he Ilkevvife when he (huts his eyes ? or, when he does this, 
does he forget ? 

Theje. But this, Socratee, would be a dire thing to fay. 

Soc. And yet it is neceffafy to fay fo, if we would preferve the former 
difcotirfe i but if not, it mufl perifh. 

The^. And I indeed by Jupiter fufpe<a fo, though I do not fufficiently 
tinderftand : but tell me in what refpeift it mufl be fq,. 

Soc. In this.. We fay that he who fees any thing has a fcientific know- 
ledge of that which he fees : for it is confeffed by us that fight and fenfc,. 
and fcience are the fame. 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But he who fees, and has a fcientific knowledge of that which he 
fees, if he Ihuts his eyes, he remembers indeed that thing, but does not fee 
it. Is it not fo ? 
^ The^. It is.. 

Sec. But not to fee is not to know fcientifically ; fince to fee is to have a. 
fcientific knowledge. 

Theje. Trucv 

Soc. It happens, therefore, that when any one has a fcientific knowledge 
of any thing, and fl:ill remembers it, he does not know it fcientifically, fince 
he does not fee it ;. which wc fay would be monftrous, if it fhould take 
place. 

Theje. You fpeak mofl true.. 

Soc. But it appears that fomething impofilble would happen, if any one 
ihould fay that fcience and fenfe are the fame.. 

Theje» It appears fo. 

Soc. Each, therefore, mud: be confeffed to be different.- 

Theje. So it feems. 

Soc, As it appears then, we mufl: again fay from the beginning what 
fcience is. Though what fhall we do, Thcaetetus ?: 

Theje. About what? 

Soc. We appear to me, like dunghill cocks, to leap from our difputation, 
.before we have gained the victory, and begin to crow. 

Them, How fo ? 

Soc. Though we have affented to the eflablilhed meaning of names, yet 
J we 
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wc appear to have contradi(Sled this meaning, and to have been delighted in 
fo doing, in our difcourfe : and though we have confefied ourfclves not to 
be contentious but wife, yet we are ignorant that we do the fame as thofe 
£kilful men, 

The^. I do not yet underftand what you fay. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to explain what I underftand about thefe 
things. For we inquired whether any one who has Icarat and remembers- 
a thing, has not a fcientific knowledge of that thing : and we evinced that 
he who knows a thing, and with his eyes fhut remembers it, but does not 
fee'it, at the fame time is ignorant of and remembers it. But that this is 
impofTible. And fo the Protagorean fable is deflroyed, and at the fame tima 
yours, which aflerts that fcience and fenfe are the fame.- 
The^. It appears fo, 

Soc. But this I think, my friend, would not be the cafe if the father of 
the other fable were alive, but he would very much defend it. But now^ 
being an orphan, we reproachfully deride it. For the guardians which Pro- 
tagoras left, and of which Theodorus is one, are unv/illing to affiil it. But 
we, for the fake of juflice, fhould venture to give it afTiflance^ 

Theo. Indeed, Socrates, I am not one of the guardians of the do6lrine of 
Protagoras, but this ought rather to be faid of Calhas the fon of Hipponicusv 
For we very rapidly betook ourfclves from mere words to geometry. Never- 
thelefs, we fhall thank you if you affift this do^lrinc 

Soc. You fpeak well, Theodorus. Confider, therefore, the afTiflance 
which I fhall give. For he who does not attend to the power of words, by 
which, for the moft part, we are accuftomed to aflirm or deny any thing,, 
mufl affent to things more dire than thofe we have jufl mentioned. Shall 
I tell you in what refpedt, Theactetus .^ 

Theo. Tell us in common^ therefore: but let the younger anfwer. 
For, if he errs, it will be lefs difgraceful. 

Soc. But I fpeak of a mofl: dire queftion ; and I think it is this, la.it 
poifible that he who knows any thing can be ignorant of this thing whicb 
he knows ? 

Theo. What fliall we anfwer, Theaetetus ? 
Theje. I think it is not pofiil)!e. 

Sec. But this is not the cafe, if yoa ac'mi: that to fee is to know fcienti- 
fic a 11/^ 
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fically. For what ought you to reply to that inevitable queflion, which, as 
it is faid, is (hut up in a well, if any one fliould afk you, O intrepid man, 
whether, on covering one of your eyes with your hand, you can/ec your 
garment with the covered eye ? 

The^. I think I fhould fay, Not with this, but with the other eye. 

Soc. Would you not, therefore, fee, and at the fame time not fee, the 
fiime thins: ? 

Theje. I fhould in a certain refpe^^. 

Soc. But he will fay, I neither ordered you to anfwer thus, nor did I afk 
in what refped you might be faid to fee, but whether, if knowing a thino- 
fcientifically, you alfo did not fcientifically know it. But now you confefs 
that not feeing, you fee : and prior to this you acknowledged, that to fee was 
to have a fcientific knowledge, and that not to fee, was not to know fcienti- 
fically. Think what wilJ happeii to you from thefe things. 

Theje. I think the very contrary to what we admitted will take place. 

Soc. But, perhaps, O wonderful youth, you will fuffer many things of 
this kind, if any one fhould afk you whether it is poflible to know fcientifi- 
cally, in an acute and dull manner, and near, but not at a diftance; vehe- 
m-ently and with remiffion, and in ten thoufand other ways. For an iniidious 
man, armed with a fhield, and led t9 difcuffion by hire, when you admit fci- 
cnce and finfe to be the fame, will drive you to hearing, fmelling, and fuch 
Jike fenfes, and there detaining, will confute you, and will not difmifs you, 
till having admired his exquifite wifdom you are bound by him. And 
being thus brought into captivity and bound., you will be obliged to redeem 
yourfelf for a fum of money which is agreed upon by him and you. But 
you will perhaps fay. After what manner can Protagoras defend his opinions } 
Shall we endeavour to fay Ibmething elfe? 

The^. By all means. 

Soc. But all this which we have faid in defence of him, will, I think, be 
ineffedlual. For, defpifing us, he will fay : That good man, Socrates, wlien 
he was afked by a boy, whether ^ny one could at the fame time remember a 
thing, and be ignorant of it, was frightened, and in his fear denied that any 
one could ; and, through being unable to look flraight forward, made me ap- 
pear ridiculous in his difcourfes. But, mofl fluggifh Socrates, the thing is 
thus; When by inquiry you confider any one of my affertions, if he whom 

you 
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you interrogate anfwcrs ill the fame manner as I fhould anfwer, and is de- 
ceived, in this cafe I am confuted. But if he anfwers in a different manner, 
he alone whom you interrogate is deceived. For, in the firft place, do you 
think that any one would grant you, that memory can be prefent to him who^ 
no longer fiiffers a paffion of fuch a kind as he once fufFered ? It is far from 
being the cafe. Or do you think he would hefitate to acknowledge, that the 
fime thing may at the fame time be both known and jot known ? Or, if he 
fliould fear to affert this, do you think he would admit tliat any one thing is 
diffimilar to another, before it is itfelf made diflimilar to tha. v h h has a 
being? Or rather, that this is fometlilng, and not thofe ; and that thofe will 
bec^n.e infi i:e, i diffimilitude has a fubfifteive ; ad.i^itting th i i is requifite 
to avoid the mutual hunting of words. But, (he will fay) O blefled man, ap- 
proach in a ftill more generous manner to what I fay, and confute, if you» 
are able, my aflertion, that peculiar fenfes dj not bel( ng to e; c i o u ; or 
that, if they are peculiar, that which appears will not any thing the more 
belong only to one individual. Or, if it is necefiary it fhould e>.ifl:, t may be 
denominated by him to whom it appears. B it when \ou fpeak of fwine and. 
cynocephali, you not only grunt yourfeif, but you peifuade thofe that hear 
you to do this at my writings ; and in this refpedt do mt a6l well. For I lay, 
that the truth fubfifls, as I have written : for each of us is the mea ure bolb 
of beings and non-beings. But one thing differs widely from another, be- 
caufe they appear to one perlbn ditferent from what they do to another. I 
am likewifc fir from afferting, that there is any fuch thing as wifdom, or a 
wife man. But I call him a wife man who, changing, the condition of him' 
to whom things appear and are evil, caufes them to appear and to be good 
to fuch a one. Do not, therefore, purfue my difcourfe in words only, but 
flill in a clearer manner thus learn what I fay. And in order to this, recolle6l: 
what was faid before, that to a fick man the things which he tades appear and 
are bitter; but that to him who is well they are and appear to be the con- 
trary. But it is not proper to make either of thefe the wifer on this account : 
(for this is impoffible) nor muil: it be aiferted, that he who is fick is an igno- 
rant perfon, becaufe he entertains fuch opinions, and that he who is well is 
\^'ife, becaufe he thinks differently ; but that he is changed into a different 
habit. For one habit is better than another, in a fimilar manner, too, iu 
erudition, there is a mutation from one habit to a better. But the phyfiCian 

effeds 
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cfFe6ls a mutation by medicines, and the fophifl by difcourfes. For no one 
can caufe him who thinks falfely to think afterwards truly. For it is not 
poiTible for any one to have an opinion of things which are no<:, or of things 
different from what he fuffers. But the things which he fuffers are always 
true. And I think that he, who, through a depraved habit of foul, forms opi- 
nions of things allied to himfelf, may, through a good habit, be made to en- 
tertain opinions of different things, which fome^ through ignorance, denomi- 
nate true phantafms. But I fay that fome things are better than others, but 
that they are by no means more true. Likewife, friend Socrates, I am far 
from calling the wife frogs. But I call thofe that are wife in things pertain- 
ing to bodies, phyficians ; and in things pertaining to plants, hu(bandme;i. 
For I fay that thefe men infert in their plants, when any one of them is dif- 
eafed, ufeful, healthy, and true fenfes, inflead of fuch as are depraved : but 
that wife men and good rhetoricians caufe things that are good to appear 
juft to cities, inftead of fuch as are bafe. For fuch things as appear to each 
city to be juft and beautiful, thefe are to that city fuch as it thinks them to 
be. But a wife man, inftead of fuch particulars as are noxious to cities, 
<:aufes them to become and to appear to be advantageous. After the lame 
manner a fophift, when he is thus able to difcipline thofe that are inflru61ed, 
is a wife man, and deferves a gre^t reward from thofe he inOruds. And 
^hus fbmeare more wife tlian others, and yet no one entertains falfe opinions. 
And this muft be admitted by you, whether you are willing or not, fiiice you 
are the meafure of things.. For this affertlon is preferved in thefe ; againft 
which, if you have any thing €lfe which you can urge from the beginning, 
urcre it, by adducing oppofiiig arguments- But if you are willing to do this 
by interrogations, begin to interrogate. For neitlier is this to be avoided, 
but is to be purfued the mod of all things, by him who is endued with in- 
telle6}. A<Si", therefore, in this manner, left you ftiould be injurious in inter- 
rogating. For it is very abfurd, that he, who, by his own confeffion, applies 
himfelf to the ftudy of virtue, Ihould in difcourfe accomplifli nothing elfe 
than injuftice. But he ads unjuftJy in a thing of this kind, who does 
jiot ^xercite himfelf fe pa rat ely in contending, and feparately in difcourfing : 
and who in the former jefts and deceives as far as he is able, but in the 
latter ads ferioufly, and corrcdls him with whom he difcourfes ; alone point- 
ing out to him tbofe errors by which he was deceived, both by himfelf and the 

former 
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former difcuffions. If, therefore, you ad in this manner, thofc who difcourfc 
with you will accufe themfelves of their own perturbation and perplexity, 
bnt not you. They will like wife follow and love you, but hate themfelves, 
and will fly from themfelves to philofophy ; that, becoming different from 
what they were, they may liberate themfelves from their former habits. But 
if you adl in a manner contrary to this, as is the cafe with the multitude, the 
very contrary will happen to you ; and you will caufe thofe that aflbciate 
with you, when they become elderly, to hate this purfuit, inftead of being phi- 
lofophers. If, therefore, you will be perfuaded by me, then, as was faid before, 
bringing with you a mind neither morofe nor hoftile, but propitious and mild, 
you will truly confider our affertion, that all things are moved, and that 
whatever appears to any one, whether to an individual or a city, is that very 
thing which it appears to be. And from hence you will confider, whether 
fcience and fenfe are the fame with, or different from, each other ; nor will 
you, as was the cafe juft now, difcourfe from the eftablifhed cuftom of words 
and names, which drawing the multitude in a cafual manner, mutually in- 
volve them in all-various doubts. Such, O Theodorus, is the adiftance, 
which to the utmoil of my power I have endeavoured to give to your aflTo- 
date. Thefe are fmall things, indeed, from the fmall. But, if he were alive, 
he would more magnificently defend his own doctrines. 

Theo. You jeft, Socrates: for you have very flrenuoufly affiiled the 
man. 

Soc. You fpeak well, my friend. But tell me : Do you take notice that 
Protagoras jufl now, when he was fpeaking, reproached us, that when we 
were difcourfing with a boy, we oppofed his doctrines with a puerile fear; 
and befides this, that forbidding us to jeft, and venerating moderation in all 
things, he exhorted us to difcufs his do6lrines ferioufly ? 

Theo. How is it poffible, Socrates, I fhould not take notice of this ? 

Soc. What then ? Do you order us to obey him ? 

Theo. Very much. 

Soc. Do you fee, therefore, that all thefe, except you, are boys? If then 
we are perfuaded by him, it is requifite that you and I, interrogating and an- 
fwering each other, fhould ferioufly examine his dodlrine, that he may not 
have to accufe us that we have again confidered his allertion, jefling, as it 
were, with young men. 

VOL. IV. 4B Theo. 
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TiiEO. But what? Will not Thea^tetus much better follow you in your 
inveftigation than many that have long beards ? 

See. But not better than you, Theodorus. Do not, therefore, think that 
I ought by all poflible means to affift your deceafed aflbciatc, but not afford 
you any affiftance. But come, beft of men, follow me a little, till we fee 
this, whether you ought to be the meafure of diagrams, or whether all me» 
are, like you, fufficient with refpecl to aftronomy, and other things in which 
you defervedly appear to excel. 

Theo. It is not ealy for him, O Socrates, who fits with you, to refufe an 
anfwer to your queftions. But I juft now fpoke like one delirious, when I 
faid that you would permit me not to dived myfelf of my garments, and that 
you would not compel me like the Lacedaemonians. Bufyou appear to me 
rather to tend to the manners^of Sciron ^. For the Lacedaemonians order us 
either to flrip or depart r but you feem to me rather to a6l like Antaeus- 
For you do not difmifs him who engages with you, till you have compelled 
him to wreftle with you in arguments, naked. 

Soc. You have moft excellently, Theodorus, found out a refemblance of 
my difeafe. But I am, indeed, more robuft than thefe. For an innume* 
rable multitude of Herculeses and Thefeuses, who were very powerful in dif^ 
courfe, have contended with me, and. have been very much v/earied: but, not- 
withflanding this, I have not in the leafl defifted ; with fo dire a love of this 
exercife am I feized. Do not, therefore, through envy, refrain from exer- 
cifing yourfelf with me, and benefiting at the fame time both me and your- 
felf. 

Theo. I fhall no longer oppofe you. Lead me, therefore, wherever you. 
pleafe. For it is perfediy neceiTary that he who is confuted fhould endure 
this fatal deftiny which you have knit ; yet I ihall not attempt to exert my- 
felf beyond what I promifed you. 

Soc. This v\ ill be fufficient.' But diligently obferve this with refpe6l to 
me, that I do not, through forgetfulnefs, adopt a puerile mode of difcourfe^ 
jb as that we may again be expofed to cenfure. 

Theq^ 1 will endeavour to do this, as far as I am able* 

* This was a celebrated thief in Attica, who plundered the inhabitants of the country, and 
hurled them from the highell rocks into the fea, afterhe had obliged them to wait upon him, and 
U> waih iu« feet. Thefeus attacked li:m, and treated him as he had treated travellers. 

Soc* 
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Soc. Let us, therefore, again refume this in the fnCz place, which we dif- 
cuffed before, ^nd fee whether we properly or improperly reprobate the ader- 
tion of Protagoras, that every one is fufficient to himfelf with rerpe6l to 
wifdom. For Protagoras has granted us, that even fome among the wife 
differ with refpe6l to better and w^orfe. Has he not ? 

Theo. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, he being himfllf prefent acknowledges this, and wc 
do not admit it through his afliftancc, there is no occafion to eftablidi it l)y 
refuming the arguments in its favour. But how, fincc foirie one may con- 
fider us as not fufficient aflertors of his do6lrine, it will be better, as the calc 
is, to aflent to this pofition in a ftill clearer manner. For it is of no fmall 
confequence whether this takes place or not. 

Theo. It is true, 

Soc, Not from other things, therefore, hut from his own aflertions, we 
acquire our mutual affent in the (hortefl manner poflible, 

Theo. How fo? 

Soc. Thus. Does he not fay that what appears to any one is that very 
thing to him to whom it appears ? - 

Theo. He does fay fo. 

Soc. Therefore, O Protagoras, we fpeak the opinions of a man, or rather 
of all men, and we fay, that no one can partly think himfelf wifer than 
others, and others partly wifer than himfelf. But in the greateft dangers, 
when in armies, or in difeafes, or in tempefts at fea, do not men look to the 
o-overnors in each of thefc as Gods, and confider them as their f^viours ; 
thefe governors at the fame time being fuperior in nothing elfe than in know- 
ledge ? i^nd in all human affairs, do not men feek after fuch teachers and 
governors, both of themfelves and other animals, as are thought to be fuffi- 
cient to all the purpofes of teaching and governing ? And in all thefe, what 
elfe fhall we fay, than that men are of opinion that there is wifdom and igno- 
rance among themfelves ? 

Theo. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. Do they not, therefore, think that wifdom is true dianoetic energy, 
but ignorance falfe opinion? 

Theo. Undoubtedly, 

G 2 Soc. 
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Soc. What then, O Protagoras, fhall we aflert ? Shall we fay that men 
always form true opinions ; or that their opinions are fometimes true and 
fometimes falfe ? For, from both, thefe affcrtions, it will happen that they 
do not always form true opinions, Jbut both true and falfe. For confidcr, 
Theodorus, whether any one of the followers of Protagoras, or you yourfclf, 
will contend, that there is no one who thinks that there is not fome one who 
is unlearned, and forms falfe opinions. 

Theo. But this is incredible, Socrates, 

Soc. But the aflertion,. that man is the mealure of all things, neceflarily 
leads to this, 

Theo. How fo ? 

Soc. When you judge any thing from yourfelf, and afterwards declare 
your opinion of that thing to me, then, according to the dodlrine of Prota- 
goras, your opinion is true to you ; but, with refped to us, may we not be- 
come judges of your judgment ? Or fhall we judge that you always form 
true opinions ? Or fhall we not fay that an innumerable multitude of men 
^^•iIl continually oppofe your opinions, and think that you judge and opine 
falfely ? 

Theo. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is,, as Homer fays , a very innumerable 
multitude who will afford me fufficii^nt employment from human affairs. 

Soc. But what? Are you willing to admit we fhould fay, that you theiv 
form true opinions to yourfelf, but fuchasare falfe to an innumerable mul- 
titude of mankind ? 

Theo. This appears to be neccflary, from the affertion of Protagoras, 

Soc. But what with refpeft to Protagoras himfelf ? Is it not neceffary, that: 
if neither he fhould think that man is the meafure of all things, nor the mul- 
titude, (as, indeed, they do not think this,) that this truth which he has writ- 
ten fhould not be pofTeffed by any one ? But if he thinks that man is the 
meafure, but the multitude do not accord with him in opinion,: do you not 
know, in the firft place, that by how much greater the multitude is to whom 
this does not appear to be the cafe, than to whom it docs, by fo much the 
fliore it is not than it is ? 

Theo." It is neceffary ; fince, according to' each opinion, it will be and; 
will not be. 

7 Soc,. 
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Sox:. Ill the next place, this thing will fubfift in the nnofl: elegant manner. 
For he, w!th refped to his own opinion, will admit, that the opinion of thofe 
that diiFent from him, and by which they think that he is deceived, is in a 
certain degree true, while he acknowledges that all men form true opinions. 

TiiEO. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, admit that his own opinion is falfe, if he 
allows that the judgment of thofe who think he errs is true ? 

Theo. It is nfecefTary. 

Soc. But others will never allow themferves to be deceived ; or do you 
think they will ? 

Theo. They will not, 

Soc. Protagoras, however, from what he has written, will acknowledge 
that this opinion is true. 

Theo. It appears fo, 

Soc. From alL therefore, that Protagoras has aflerted, it may be doubted^ 
or rather will be gr. ted by him, that when he admits that he who contra- 
dicts him forms a tru opinion, neither a dog, nor any man, is the meafure 
©fall things, or of any one thing, which he has not learned. Is it not fo? 

Theo, It is. 

Soc. Since, therefore, this is doubted by all men, the truth of Protagoras 
will not be true to any one, neither to any other, nor to himfelf. 

Theo. We attack my aflociate, Socrates, in a very violent manner. 

Soc. But it is immanifeft, my friend, whether or not we are carried be-^- 
yond rectitude. For it is likely that he, as being our elder, is wifer than we 
are. And if fuddenly leaping forth he fliould feize me by the fhoulders, it is 
probable that he would prove me to be delirious in many things, as likewife 
you who aflent to me, and that afterwards he would immediately vanifli^ 
But I think it is neceflary that we (hould make ufe of ourfelves fuch as wer 
are, and always fpeak what appears to us to be the truth. j\nd now thea^ 
{hall we fay that any one will grant us another thing, that one man is wifer 
or more ignorant than another ? 

Theo. It appears fo to me. - ' 

Soc. Shall we fay that our dlfcourfe ought efpecially to perfift in this to 
which we have fubfcribed, in order to affifl Protagoras,— I mean, that many 

things 
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things which are apparent are fiich as they appear to every one, viz. tliino-s 
hot, dry, fweet, and all of this kind ? And if in fonrie things it (liould be 
granted that one perfon difTents from another, as about things falubrious 
and noxious, Protagoras would aflert^ that not every woman, boy, and brute, 
is fufficient to cure itfelf by knowing what is falubrious, but that in this cafe, 
if in any, one differs from another, 

Theo. So it appears to me. 

Soc. With refpedl to political concerns, therefore, fuch as things beau- 
tifui and bafe, juft and unjuft, holy and unholy, are fuch opinions refpeding 
thefe, as each city legally eftabliflies for itfelf, true opinions to each? 
And in ihefe, is neither one individual, nor one city wifer than another ? 
But in the eftablifliment of what is advantageous, or the contrary, to a city, 
Protagoras would doubtlefs grant that one counfellor is better than another, 
and that the opinion of one city is more true than that of another. Nor 
will he by any means dare to fay, that what a city eflablifhes in confequencc 
ef thinking that it is advantageous to itfelf, is to be preferred before every 
thing. But cities, with refpc6t to what is juft and unjuft, holy and unlioly, are 
willing ftrenuoufly to contend, that none of thefe have naturally any eflence 
of their own, but that what appears to be trne in common is then true 
when it appears, and as long as it appears. And thofe who do not altogether 
fpeak the dodrine of Protagoras, after this manner lead forth their. wifdom. 
But with refped to us, Theodorns, one difcourfe employs us emerging from 
another, a greater from a lefs. 

Theo. We are not, thereforCy idle, Socrates. 

Soc. We do not appear to be fo. And indeed, O blefled man, I have 
often as well as now taken notice, that thofe who have for a long time been 
converfant with philofophy, when they go to courts of juftice defervedly 
appear to be ridiculous rhetoricians. 
. Theo. Why do you affert this ? 

Soc. Thofe who from their youth have been rolled like cylinders in courts 
of juftice, and places of this kind, appear, when compared to thofe who have 
been nouriihed in philofophy aiid fuch-like purfuits, as flaves educated 
among the free-born. 

Theo. In what refped r 

Soc* 
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Soc, In this, that thefe latter, always, as you fay, abound in leifure, and 
at leifure peaceably difcourfe, juft as we at prefent engage in a digreffive 
eonverfation for the third time. In like manner, they, if any quellion occurs 
more pleafuig to them than the propofed fubjed of difcuffion, are not at all 
concerned whether they fpeak with brevity, or prolixity, if they can but be 
partakers of reality. But the others when they fpeak are always bufily 
engaged ; (for defluent water urges) nor is it permitted them to difcourfe 
about that which is the objedt of their defire ; but their opponent places 
before them neceffity, and the formula of a book, without which nothing is 
to be faid, which they call an oath refpeding calumny, on the part of the 
plaintiff and defendant. Their difcourfes too are always concerning a 
fellow flave, againfl the mafter, who- fits holding the adion in his hand^ 
Their contefts likewife never vary, but are always about the fame thing : and 
their courfe is often refpeding life itfelf. So that, from all thefe circum- 
flrances, they become vehement and fliarp, knowing that the maflcr may be> 
flattered by words, and that they fliall be rewarded for it in reality ; and this 
becaufc their fouls are little and diftorted. For flavery from childhood: 
prevents the foul from increafmg, and deprives it of reQitude and liberty ;, 
compelling it ta ad in a diflortcd manner, and hurls into tender fouls 
mighty dangers and fears ; which not being able to endure with juftice and 
truth, they immediately betake themfclves to falfehood and mutual injuries, 
and become much bent and twiiled. So that, their dianoetic part being in a 
difeafed condition, they pafs from youth to manhood, having rendered them- 
fclves as they think fkilful and wife. And fuch are men of this de- 
fcription, O Theodorus. But are you willing that I fhould give you aa 
account of men belonging to our choir, or that, difmiffing them, we fhould 
again return to our propofed invcftigation ^ lefl:, as we juft now faid, we 
fhould too much digrefs ? 

TiiEo. By no means, Socrates. For you very properly obferved, that we,, 
as being in the choir of philofophers, were not fubfervient to difcourfe, but 
difcourfe to us, and that it fhould attend our plcafure for its completion^ 
For neither a judge nor a fpcdator, who reproves and governs, preddes over 
\)s, as is the cafe with the poets. 

Soc. Let us fpeak then, fuice it is agreeable to you, about the Cory- 
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pha^i ^ For why fliould any one fpeak of tbofe that are convcrfant witK 
philofophy in a depraved nrianner? In the fud place then, the Corypha?i, 
from their youth, neither know the way to the forum, nor where the court 
of judice or fenate houfe is fituated, or any other common place of afTemblv 
belonging to the city. They likewife neither hear nor fee laws Jior decrees, 
whether promulgated or written. And as to the ardent endeavours of their 
companions to obtain magiftracies, the afTociations of thefe, their banquets, 
and wanton feailings accompanied with pipers, thefe they do not even 
dream of accomplifhing. But whether any thing in the city has happened 
•well or ill, or what evil has befallen any one from his progenitors, whether 
male or female, thefe are more concealed from fuch a one than, as it is faid, 
how many meafures called choes the fea contains. And befides this, he is 
^ven ignorant that he is ignorant* of all thefe particulars. For he does 
not abftain from them for the fake of renown, but in reality his body only 
dwells and is converfant in the city ; but his dianoetic part confidering all 
thefe as trifling, and of no value, he is borne aw^ay, according to Pindar, on 
ail fides, geometrizing about things beneath, and upon the earth, aftrono- 
inizing above the heavens, and perfedtly invefligating all the nature of the 
beings which every whole contains, but by no means applying himfelf to 
any thing which is near. 

Theo. How is this, Socrates ? 

Soc. Jufl-, O Theodorus, as a certain elegant and graceful Thracian 

* The virtues are either phyfical, which are mingled with the temperaments, and are common 
toth to men and brutes; or they are ethical, which are produced from cuflom and right opinion, 
and are the virtues of well-educated children ; or they are political, which are the virtues of 
*eafon adorning the rational part as its inflrument •, or they are cathartic, by which the fq^ul is 
enabled to withdraw from other things to itfelf, and to free itfelf, as much as the condition of 
human nature permits, from the bonds of generation ; or they are theoretic, through which the 
foul, by giving itfelf wholly to intelle61ual energy, haflens to become as it were intellect inftend of 
foul. This lad order of the virtues is that by which Plato now chara<ftcrizes the Coryphncan 
philofophcrs. The other virtues are alfo mentior.ed by him in other dialogues, as we Ihall Ihow in 
our notes on the Phxdo. 

a The multitude, «s I have elfewhere obferved, arc ignorant that they are ignorant withrefpe£l 
4d objefls of all others the moft fplendid and real ; but the Coryphaean philofopher is ignorant 
that he is ignorant, with refpe£l to ol)je£l£ mod unfubftantial and obfcure. The former ignorance 
is the confequence of a^defejSl, but the latter of a tranfcendency of gnoftic energy. 
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maid-fervant, Is reported to have faid to Thales, wheii'while aftroiiomizing 
he fell into a well, that he was very defirous of knowing what the heavens 
contained, but that he was ignorant of what was before him, and clofe to 
his feet. In the fame manner all fuch as are converfant in philofophy may 
be derided. For, in reality, a charader of this kind is not only ignorant of 
what his neighbour does, but he fcarcely knows whether he is a man or 
fome other animal. But what man is, and what a nature of this kind ought 
principally to do or fuffer, this he makes the objedt of his inquiry, and earneftly 
inveftigates. Do you underfland, Theodorus, or not ? 

Theo. I do : and you fpeak the truth. 

Soc. For in reality, my friend, when a man of this kind is compelled to 
fpeak (as I faid before) either privately with any one, or publicly in a 
court of juftice, or any where elfe, about things before his feet, and in his 
view, he excites laughter not only in Thracian maid-fervants, but in the 
other vulgar, fince through his unlkilfulnefs he falls into welU and every 
kind of ambiguity. Dire deformity, too, caufes him to be confidered as a 
ruftic. For when he is in the company of flanderers he has nothing to lay 
reproachful, as he does not know any evil of any one, becaufe he has not 
made individuals the obje6l:s of his attention. Hence, not having any thing 
to fay, he appears to be ridiculous. But when he is in company with thofe 
that praife and boaft of others, as he is not only filent, but openly laughs, 
he is confidered as delirious. For, when he hears encomiums given to a 
tyrant, or a king, he thinks he hears fbme fwineherd, or (hepherd, or herds- 
man proclaimed as happy, becaufe he milks abundantly ; at the fame time, 
he thinks that they feed and milk the animal under their command in a 
more morofe and iniidious manner. And that it is neceflfary a character of 
this kind fliould be no lefs ruftic and undifciplined through his occupation, 
than fhepherds ; the one being enclofed in walls, and the other by a flieep- 
cot on a mountain. But when he hears any one proclaiming that he 
pofTefies ten thoufand acres of land, or a flill greater number, as if he 
pofTcfTed things wonderful In multitude, it appears to him that he hears of 
a very trifling thing, in confequence of being accuftomed to furvey the 
whole earth. As often, too, as any one celebrates the nobility of his family, 
evincing that he has icven wealthy grandfathers, he thinks that this is 
entirely the praife of a dull mhyd, and which furveys a thing of a trifling 
VOL. IV. H nature; 
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nature; through- want of difcipHii: bcin^ incapable of always lookincr to the 
univerfe, and of inferring by a rcafoning proccfs, that every man has had 
innumerable myriads of grandfathers and progenitors, among which there 
has often been an innumerable multitude of rich and poor, kings and flaves, 
Barbarians and Grecians. But when anyone celebrating his progenitors 
enumerates five-and-twenty of them, and refers their origin to Hercules the 
fon of Amphitryon, it appears to him a thing unworthy to be mentioned. 
For, as it is entirely owing to fortune that any one is able to enumerate five- 
and-twentv progenitors from Hercules, he would laugh even if any one 
could enuaierate fifty from the fame origin ; confidering fuch as unable to 
rcafon, and liberate themfelves from the arrogance of an infane foul. But, 
in every thing of this kind, the coryphaeus we are defcribing will be ridi- 
culed by the vulgar, partly becaufe he will be confidered by them as arrogant, 
and partly becaufe he is ignorant of and dubious about things before his feet. 

Theo. Yon entirely, Socrates, fpeak of things which take place. 

Sv)C. But when any one, my friend, draws him on high, and is willing 
that he fhould abandon the confideration of whether I injure you, or you 
me, for the fpeculation of juflice and injuftice, what each of them is, and 
in what they dltFer from all other things, or from each other ; or that, dil- 
mifling the inquiry whether a king is happy who pofTefTes abundance of 
gold, he fliould afcend to the contemplation of a kingdom, and univerfally 
of human felicity and mifery, of what kind they are to any one, and after 
what manner it is proper for human nature to acquire this thing and fly 
fronl that ; — about all thefe particulars, when that little fharp foul fo con- 
verfant with law is required to give a reafon, then he in his turn is affeded 
worfe than the coryphaeus. For he becomes giddy, through being fufpended 
from a lofty place of furvey, and being unaccuftomcd to look fo high. He is 
alfo terrified, filled with uncertainty, and fpeaks in a barbaric manner; fo that 
he does not, indeed, excite laughter in the Thracian vulgar, nor in any other 
undifciplined perfon (for they do not perceive his condition), but in all thofc 
whofe education has been contrary to that of Jlaves. And fuch, O Theo- 
dorus, is the condition of each ; the one whom we call a philofopher, being 
in reality nouri(hcd in liberty and leifure; and who, though he ought not to 
be blamed, yet appears to be flupid and of no value, when he engages in 
fervile offices, fince he neither knows how to bind together bundles of cover- 
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lids, nor to make faucc for banquets, nor conipofc flattering fpefecHes. BiiJ 
the other of thefc charaders is able to accomplidi all thefe fervile offices 
with celerity and eafe, but knows not how to clothe himfelf dexteroufly in 
a liberal manner ; nor how in harmonious language properly to celebrate 
the true life of the Gods and blefTed men. 

Theo. If, O Socrates, you could pcrfuadc all men to aflent to what 
you fay, as you have pcrfuaded me, there would be more peace and lefs evil 
among men. 

Soc. But it is impoffible, Theodorus, that evils fliould be deftroyed ; (foe 
it is neceflary that there (hould be always fomething contrary to good) nor 
yet can they be eftablifhed in the Gods ; but they neceflarily revolve about a 
mortal nature, and this place of our abode. On this account we ought to 
endeavour to fly from hence thither, with the utmoft celerity. But this 
'flight confifts in becoming as much as poflible (imilar to divinity. And 
this fimilitude is acquired by becoming juft and holy, in conjundion with 
prudence. But, O bcft of men, it is not altogether eafv to procure per- 
fuafion, that vice is not to be avoided, and virtue purfued, for the fake of 
thofe things which the vulgar adopt, viz. that we may not feem to be 
vicious, but may feem to be good : for thefc are, as it is faid, the nugacities 
of old women, as it appears to me. The truth however is as follows : 
Divinity is never in any refped unjufl, but is moft juft. And there is not 
any thing more fimilar to him, than a man when he becomes moft juft. 
About this, the true Ikill of a man, his nothingnefs and floth are con- 
vcrfant. For the knowledge of this is wifdom and true virtue ; but the 
ignorance of it, a privation of difclpline, and manifeft improbity. Every 
thing elfe which appears to be flcill and wifdom, when it takes place in 
political dynaftles, is troublefome, but when in arts illiberal. It will be by 
far the beft, therefore, not to permit him who ad:s unjuftly, and who fpeaks 
or a61s Impioufly, to be Ikilled in any art, on account of his cunning. For 
a charader of this kind will exult in his difgrace, and will not think that he 
is a mere trifle, and the burthen of tlie earth, but he will confider hlm- 
lelf to be fuch a man as ought to be preferved in a city. The truth, there- 
fore, muft be fpoken, that fuch men as thefe are by fo much the more that 
which they think they are not, from their not thinking the truth refpediiiT 
ihemfelvcs. For they are ignorant of the punilhmcnt of injufticc, of which 
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they ought by |ie meaiiis to be ignorant. For this pnulfliment docs not con-» 
fift, as it' appears to me, in ftripes and death (which thofe who do not ad 
wnjuftly fometirpes fufFer), but in that which i( is impoflible to avoid, 

Theo. What do you jpe^n f 

Soc. Since, my friend, there are two paradigms in the order of things, 
one of a divine nature, which is moft happy, the other of that which is desti- 
tute of divinity, and which is moft miferable, thefe men, not perceiving 
that this is the cafe, through folly and extreme infanity, fecretly become 
fimilar to one of thefe paradigms, through unjuft actions, and diffimilar to 
the other. But for fuch condu6l they are punifhed, while they lead a life 
correfpondent to that to which they are aflimilated. If, Jikewife, we fhould 
fay that thefe men, unlefs they are liberated from their dire condu6t, wilj 
not, when they die, be received into that place which Js pure from evil, but 
that after death they will always retain the f^militude of the life they have 
lived upon earth, the evil affociating with the evil,— if we fhould thus fpeak, 
thefe dire and crafty men would fay that they were hearing nothing but jar- 
gon and reverie. 

Theo, And very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. I know they would fpeak ip this jpanner, my friend. But this one 
thing happens to them, that if ^t any time it is requifite for them to give a 
reafon privately refpe6ting the things which they blame ; and if they are 
willing to continue difputing in a manly manner for a long time, without 
cowardly flying from the fubjedt, then at length, O bleifed man, this 
abfurdity enfues, that th^y are oot themfelves pleafed with their own afler- 
tions, and their rhetoric fo entirely fails them, that they appear to differ in 
no refpedt from boys. Refpedling men of this kind, therefore, let thus much 
fufEce, fincc our difcourfe for fome time has been entirely a digreflion. For, 
if we do not ftop here, in confequence of more matter always flowing in, the 
fubjed which we propofed from the firft to difcufs will be overwhelmed. 
Let us, therefore, return to our former inquiry, if it is agreeable to you. 

Theo. Things of this kind, Socrates, are not unpleafant to me to hear. 
For, in confeqyence of my age, I can eafi\y follow you. But let us, if you 
pleafe, refume our inquiry. 

Soc. We were, therefore, arrived at that part of our difcourfe in which 
v^e {aid, that thofe y/\kQ confidere4 efience as fubfifting in lation, and that a 

thing 
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thing which appeared to any one is always what it appears to be, to him to 
whom it appears, were willing flrcnuonfly to aflert this in other things, and 
not lefs i'o refpeding what is juft ; as that what any city eflablifhes as ap- 
pearing juft to itfelf, this more than any thing is jufl^, fo far as it continues 
to be eftablifhed. But, with refpedt to good, no one is fo bold as to contend, 
that whatever a city eftabliflies, through an opinion of its being ufeful to it- 
felf, will be ufeful to it as long as it is eftabli/hed, unlefs any one fhould 
alTert this of a mere name. But this would be a fcoiF with refped to what 
we are faying. Or would it not ? 

Theo. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But does not a city confider the thing named, and not merely the 
name ? 

Theo. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But that which it denominates, that it doubtlefs regards in the 
bufinefs of legiflation, and eftabliflies all the laws, fo far as it is able, moft 
ufeful to itfelf. Or does it eftablifh laws, looking to any thing elfe? 

Theo. By no means. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, always accomplifh its purpofe, or is it often de- 
ceived in its opinion ? 

Theo. I think it is often deceived. 

Soc. If any one, however, fhouM inquire refpeding every fpecies, in what 
the ufeful confifts, he would ftill x :)re readily acknowledge this. But the 
ufeful in the bufinefs of legiflation i in a certain refpedt concerning the fu- 
ture time. For, when we eftablifli 'aws, we eftablifh them that they may be 
ufeful in futurity. 

Theo. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, thus interrogate Protagoras, or any one of his 
votaries. Man, as you fay, O Protagoras, is the meafure of all things, of 
things white, hea^^y, light, and the like. For, as he contains a criterion in 
himfelf, and thinks conformably to the manner in which he is a6!ed upon, 
he forms an opinion of things true to himfelf, and which are true in reality. 
Is it not fo ? 

Theo. It is. 

Soc. Shall we alfo fay, O Protagoras, that he contains in himfelf a crite- 
rion of things future ; and that fuch things as he thinks will happen, fuch 
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things do happen to him thinking To? So that, for inftance, when any i«liot 
thinks that he fhall be attacked with a fever, and that a heat of this kind will 
take place, but a phyfician is of a different opinion, which of thcfe opinions 
ihall we fay will be verified in futurity ? Or (hall we fay that both will be 
verified ? and that the phyfician will not be afFeded cither with heat or fever, 
but that the idiot will fuffer both ? 

Th£0. This, indeed, would be ridiculous. 

Soc. But I think, likewife, that the opinion of the hufhandman, and not 
of the harper, would prevail, refpedling the future fweetnefs or roughncfs of 
wine. 

Theo. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Nor would a mafter of the gymnafium think better rcfpeding that 
confonance, or dififonance, which would in future appear to him to be con- 
fojiant or diflfonant, than a mufician. 

Theo. By no means. 

Soc. And when a banquet is to be prepared, will not the opinion of a 
cook refpe61ing its future agreeablenefs be preferred to that of any other 
perfon who is un(kiHed in feafoning ? For we do not oppofe the alTertion 
refpedting that which is, or was, agreeable; but, refpeding that which in fu- 
ture will appear, and will be agreeable to any one, whether is every one to 
himfelf the beH: judge, or whether are you, O Protagoras, better able to 
forefee what will probably take place in doubtful affairs than an idiot ? 

Theo. I think, Socrates, that Protagoras profefles in thefe greatly to 
excel all men. 

Soc. O miferable man ! no one, by Jupiter, would have followed him, 
and given him a confiderable fum of money, if he had not perfuaded his dif- 
ciples that in future it would happen, and would appear to be the cafe, that 
neither any diviner, nor other peribn, would judge better than himfelf. 

Theo. Mofl true. 

Soc. But does not the eftabliihment of laws, and the ufeful, regard futu- 
rity ? And does not every one acknowledge, that a city, though governed 
by laws, often neccHarily wanders from that which is moft ufeful ? 

Theo. Very much io, 

Soc. We have, therefore, fufficiently urged againfl: your preceptor, tliat 
he muft necefTurily confefs, that one man is wifer than another, and that 
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fuch a one is a nicafurc ; but that there is no neccflity that J, who am void 
of fcience, fhould become a meafure, as his difcou rfe jufl: now compelled mc 
to be, fmce, whether I am wilHngor not, I am fo. 

Theo. From that, Socrates, it appears to me, that his dodrine is particu- 
larly convincing, and from this alfo, that it makes the opinions of otiiers 
valid. But cities reprobate his aflertions, and by no means think them to 
be true. 

Soc. In many other things, Theodorus, it may be inferred, that not every 
opinion of every one is true. But, with refpe61: to the paflion prefent to 
every one, from which the fenfes and opinions according to thefe are pro- 
duced, it is more difficult to apprehend that they are not true. But, perhaps, 
I fay nothing to the purpofe. For, when they occur, they cannot be con- 
futed : and thofe who fay that they are clear and fciences, perhaps fay the 
truth. And Theaetetus here did not aflert foreign from the purpofe, that 
fenfe and fcience are the fame. Let us, therefore, approach nearer, as the 
dodrinc of Protagoras orders us, and confider whether this eflence, which is 
thus borne along, emits an entire or a broken found. For the contention 
about it is neither mean nor among a few. 

Theo. It is very far, indeed, from being mean, but it is very much circu- 
lated about Ionia. For the followers of Heraclitus difcourfe about it very 
llrenuoufly. 

Soc. On this account, friend Theodorus, we fliould rather confider this 
affair from the beginning, in the fame manner as it is difcufled by them. 

Theo. By all means, therefore. For, with refpe£t to thefe Hcraclitics, 
Socrates, or as you fay Homerics, and fuch as are flill more antient than 
thefe, about Ephefus, and who wifh to be confidered as Ikilful perfons, it is 
no more poflible to difcourfe with them than with men raging mad. For 
their writings are indeed borne along. But as to waiting patiently in dilr 
courfe and inquiry, and continuing quiet during quell;ioning and anfwering, 
this is prefent with them lefs than nothing ; or rather, thefe men are fo far 
fiom pofleirnig any reft, that tlieir privation of it even tranfcends that which 
is lefs than nothing. But if any one afks them a queiHon, they immediately 
draw, as from a quiver, certain dark ccnigmatical words, and dart them at 
you. And if you alk the reafon of this, they will again firike you with anr 
other dark (hower of words, but with the names changed. But you will 
8 never 
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never bring any thing to a conclufion with them, nor do they ever conclude 
any thmg among themfelves. Indeed, they take very good care that there 
fhall not be any thing liable, either in their difcourfe, or in their fouls ; think- 
ing, as it appears to me, that this very thing itfelf is flable. But thefe are 
the weapons with which they ftrenuoufly fight, and which, as far as they are 
able, they on all fides hurl forth. 

Soc. Perhaps, Theodorus, you have feeii thefe men fighting, but have 
never feen them when peaceably difpofed. For they are not your affociates. 
But I thii^k they fpeak fuch things as thefe, when at leifure, to their dif- 
ciples, whom they wifh to render fimilar to themfelves. 

Theo. What difciples, bleffed man ? For, among men of tl\is kind, one 
is not the difciple of another, but they fpring up fpontaneoufly, wherever 
each of them happens to be feized with a fanatic fury ; and at the fame time 
each thinks that the other knows nothing. From thefe, therefore, as I juft 
now £aid, neither willingly nor unwillingly will you ever receive a reafon. 
But it is neceffary that we fhould confider the affair as if it was a problem. 

Soc. You fpeak to the purpofe. But, with refped to the problem, we re- 
ceive one thing from the antients, (who concealed in vcrfe their meannig 
from the multitude,) that Ocean and Tethys are the generation of all other 
things, that all things are ftrcams, and that nothing abides. But from the 
moderns, as being more wife, the thing is fo clearly demonft rated, that even 
curriers, on hearing them, are able to learn their wifdom, and lay afide their 
foolifh opinion, that fome things ftand ftill, and others are moved. And 
learning that all things^are moved, they venerate the authors of this doc- 
trine. But we have almofl forgotten, Theodorus, that others evince the very 
contrary to this opinion ; I mean, that the proper name of the univerfe is the 
immovable, and fuch other affertions as the Melifleans and Parmenidcans, 
oppofing all thefe, flrenuoufly defend — as, that all things are one, and that 
this one abides in itfelf, not having a place in which it can be moved. What 
then fhall we lay to all thefe, my friend ? For, proceeding by fmall advances, 
we have fecretly fallen into the midft of both of them. And if we fly, with- 
out in any rcfped: refilling, we Ihall be punifhed like thofe in the palasftrafc 
playing in a line, who, when they are caught on both fides, are drawn in 
contrary diredtions. It appears therefore to me, that we fhould firfl: of all 
confidei thofe with whom we began — I mean the flowing philofophers— and, 
6 it 
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if they appear to fay any thing to the purpofe, that wc fhould draw ourfelvcs 
together with them, and endeavour to fly from the otiiers. .But if thofe who 
confidcr the univerfe as ftable fhall appear to have more truth on their fide, 
we fhould fly to them from thofe who move even things immovable. And 
if it (hall appear that neither of them aflert any thing fufficient, we fliall 
become ridiculous, in confequence of thinking that we, who are men of no 
importance, can fay any thing to the purpofe, when we only reprobate men 
very anticnt, and perfedly wife. Condder therefore, Theodorus, whether it 
is expedient to proceed into fuch a mighty danger. 

Theo. Nothing ought to prevent us, Socrates, from confideriiig what 
each of thefe men fay, 

Soc. Let us confider their affertions then, fince you fo carnejflly defne it. 
It appears, therefore, to me, that this fpeculation fhould commence from 
motion,~I mean, what that motion is by which they fay all things are 
moved. But what I wifh to fay is this : whether they fay there is one fpe- 
cies of motion, or, as it appears to me, two. Nor do I alone wifli to know 
this myfelf, but that you alfo may partake, together with me, of this infor- 
mation, that we may in common be affeded in fuch a manner as is proper. 
Tell me, therefore, do you fay a thing is moved when it changes one place 
for another, or is turned round in the fame place ? 

Theo. I do. 

Soc. Let this, therefore, be one fpecics. But when any thing abiding in 
the fame place becomes old, or, from being white, becomes black, or, from 
being foft, hard, or is changed by any other internal change, may not this 
be defervedly called another fpecies of motion ? 

Theo. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, that there fliould be thefe two fpecies of 
motion, viz, alliation, or internal change, and lation. 

Theo. Rightly faid, 

Soc. Having, therefore, made this divifion, let us now difcourfe with thofe 
who afTert that all things are moved, and thus interrogate them : Whether 
do you fay that every thing is moved both ways, viz. accordhig to lation and 
alliation, or that oiie thing is moved both ways, and another only in one 
way ? 

VOL. IV. I Theo. 
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Theo. By Jupiter, I know not what to fay, but I think they would re- 
ply, that every thing is moved both ways. 

Soc. Otherwife, my friend, things v^'ould appear to them to be both 
moved and ftand flill, and it would not be in any refped more proper to 
affert that all things are moved, than that they ftand ftill. 

Theo. Moft true. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it is neceffary they fhould be moved, and that no- 
one thing fhould not be moved, all things will always be moved with every 
kind of motion. 

Theo. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Confider, likewife, this refpedting their aflertions, — T mean concern- 
ing the generation of heat, or whitenefs, or any thing elfe. Do we not fay- 
that they alfert, that each of thefe is borne along, together with fenfe, be- 
tween the agent and the patient ? And that the patient, indeed, is fenfible^ 
but not yet become feiife ; but that the agent is that which effects fomething,. 
but is not quality ? Perhaps, therefore, quahty may appear to you to be an 
unufual name, and you do not underftand me thus fpeaking colledively.. 
Hear me, then, according to parts. For the agent is neither heat nor white- 
nefs, but becomes hot and white ; aud fo with refpe6l to other things. For 
do you not recolledt that we have obferved before, that nothing is any one 
thing effentially, neither that which is an agent, nor that which is a patient, 
but that from the concourfe of both with each other, fenfe, and things fenfible, 
being generated, fome things became certain qualities, but others fentient ? 

Th£0. I recollect. Fdr how is it poffible I fliould not l 

Soc. As to other things, therefore, we fhallomit the confideration, whe- 
ther they fpeak in this manner concerning them, or not. But let us alone 
attend to this thing, for the fake of which we are now difcourfing ; and let 
us alk them, are all things moved, smd ^ they flow as you fay ? For is not 
this what they fay ^ 

Theo, Yes. 

Soc. Are they not, therefore, moved with both thofe motions which we 
^niMTierated, viz. laiion and alliation ? 

TiiEO. Undoubtedly; fmce it is neceflary that they fhould be perfediiy 
moved. 

*j Soc% 
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' Soc. If, therefore, they were only borne along, but were not internally 
changed, we might be able to fay what kind of things flow that are borne 
along. Or how fhall we fay ? 
-' Theo. Thus. 

Soc. But fince neither a flowing white thing permanently continues to 
flow, but is changed, fo that there is even a flux of its whitenefs, • and a 
tranfition into another colour, and we are not able to difcover that it abides 
in this, can we with re6litude pronounce it to be any. particular colour ? 

Theo. But how is it pofTible, Socrates, that we can pronounce this of a 
thing white, or of any thing elfe of a fimilar kind, fince, while we fpcak 
about it, it is always privately departing, becaufe continually flowing ? 

Soc. But what (hall we fay of any one of the fenfes, as of feeing or hear- 
ing? Does any thing in feeing or hearing ever abide ? 

Theo. This ought not to be the cafe, fince all things are moved. 

Soc. We mufl fay, therefore, that neither does any one fee more than 
not fee, or ufe any other of the fenfes more than not ufe them, fince all 
things are in every refpedl moved. 

Theo. We muft fay fo. 

Soc. But fenfe is fcience, as we fay, I and Theaetetus. 

Theo. You do fay fo. 

Soc. On being afked, therefore, what fcience is, we mufl: anfwer, that it 
is not more fcience than not fcience. 

Theo. So it appears. 

Soc. An emendation, therefore, of the anfwer will very opportunely pre- 
fent itfelf to us, when we defire to evince that all things are moved, in 
order that the anfwer may appear to be right. But this it fcems will appear, 
that if all things are moved, every anfwer to every queflion will be fimilarly 
right which fays, that a thing fiibfifls and yet does not fubfifl: in a certain 
particular manner, or, if you will, that it is in generation, that we may not 
flop them by our difcourfe. 

Theo. Right. 

Soc. Except in this, Theodorus, that we fhould fay it is fo, and yet is not 
fo. But it is rcquifite not even to fpeak in this manner, (fcr neither will it 
•be any longer moved thus, nor yet not thus,) but another word mufh be em- 
ployed by thole that fpeak in this manner, becaufe they have no words by which 
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they can denominate things according to their hypothefis, unlefs, perhaps, 
they ufe the expreffion not in any particular manner. But this will be parti- 
cularly adapted to them, when fpoken an infinite number of times. 

Theo. It will thus, indeed, be accommodated to them in the highcH: 
degree. 

See. We have therefore, Theodorus, done with your friend, nor can we 
grant him, that every man is the meafure of all things, or any man, unlefs lie 
is endued with wifdom. Nor muft we admit that fcience is ^qw^q^ accord- 
ing to the do61rine that all things arc moved ; unlefs Theaetetus here fays 
otherwife. 

Theo. You fpeak moft excellently, Socrates. For^ thefe things being 
brought to a conclufion, it is proper that I alfo fhould have done with Pro- 
tagoras, according to our compact. 

The^. But not fo, Theodorus, till you and Socrates have difcuffed the 
do6^rine of thofe whoaflert that the univcrfe is immovable, as you juft now 
mentioned. 

Theo. As you are a young man, Theaetetus, you teach thofe that arc 
advanced in years to ad unjuftly, by tranfgreffing compa^ls. But prepare 
yourfelf to anfwer Socrates in the remaining part of this inquiry. 

Theje. Doubtlefs I fhall, if he wifhes it : yet it would give me great p>ea- 
fure to hear what I mentioned, 

Theo. You incite horfes to the plain when you incite Socrates to dif- 
courfe. Aik, therefore, and hear. 

Soc. But, O Theodoras, I appear to myfelf as if 1 fliould not comply with 
Theaetetus in his requeft, 

Theo. But why (hould you not comply? 

Soc. Though I fhould be afhamed to fpeak concerning MelifTus and others, 
who aflert that the univerfc is one and immovable, left I fhould appear to 
revile them in an infolent manner, yet I fhould be lefs afhamed with refpedl: 
to them than with refped to Parmenides. For, that 1 may ufe the words of 
Homer, Parmenides appears to me to be both venerable and Ikilful. For I 
was acquainted with him when I was very young and he was very much 
advanced in years, and he appeared to me to pofTefs a certain profundity 
perfedly generous. I am afraid, therefore, left we ftiould neither under- 
ftand the meaning of his words, and much more, left we fhould be deficient 
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in apprehending the conceptions contained in his writings : and what is 
grcateft of all, left with refped to the fubjed of our prefent inquiry, what 
fcience is, we fhould leave the confideration of it unfinilhed, through ennploy- 
ing contumelious language. Befides, the queftion which we have now 
excited, and which contains in itfelf an ineffable multitude of particulars, 
would be unworthily treated, if difcufTed in a carelefs naanner ; and on the 
other hand, if it is extended to too great a length, it will prevent the dif- 
covery of fcience. But it is proper that neither of thefe fhould take place, 
but that we fhould endeavour, by the obftetric art, to free from confinement 
the foetus of Thesetetus refpefling fcience. 

The jE. It is proper indeed to do fo, if it feems requifite to you. 

Soc. Again, therefore, Thesetetus, in addition to what has been faid above, 
confider this. Do you fay that fcience is fenfe or not ? 

Them, I do. 

Soc. If then any one fhould aik you, by what it is that a man fees things 
white and black, and hears founds flat and fharp, you would anfwer, I think, 
that it is by the eyes and ears. 

THEiE. I fhould. 

Soc. But to ufe nouns and verbs with facility, without entering into an 
accurate inveftigation of them, is for the moft part a thing not ignoble ; but 
rather the contrary to this is fervile. Sometimes, however, this is necefTary : 
as in the prefent cafe we are compelled to examine whether your anfwer 
is right or not. For, confider whether the anfwer is more right, that we fee 
by, or that we fee through, the eyes ; and that we hear by, or that we hear 
through, the ears ? 

, Theje. It appears to me, Socrates, that it is more proper to confider the 
eyes and ears as things through which, rather than as things by which, we 
perceive. 

Soc. For it would be a dire thing, O boy, if many fenfes were feated ia 
us, as in wooden horfes, and did not all of them tend to one certain idea, 
whether this is foul, or whatever elfe it may be proper to call it; and by 
which, through the fenfes as organs, we perceive fenfible obje6ls. 

Thete. This appears to me to be the cafe, rather than that. 

Soc. On this account I diligently inveftigate thefe things with you, that 
we may difcover whether by one certain thing belonging to us we perceive 

things 
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things black and white, through the eyes, but certain other particulars throno-h 
the other organs of fenfe ; and whether, when interrogated, you are able to 
refer all fuch things as thefe to the body. But perhaps it will be better that 
you (hould aiifwer to thefe inquiries, than that I fhould be entangled with a 
multiplicity of queftions from you. Tell me, therefore : Do you admit that 
the things through which you perceive the hot and the dry, the light and 
the fwcet, belong each of them to the body, or to any thing elfe ? 

THEiE. To nothing elfe. 

Soc. Are you alfo willing to acknowledge that fuch things as you per- 
ceive through one power it is impoffible to perceive through another? As, 
that what you perceive through hearing you cannot perceive through feeing, 
and that what you perceive through feeing you cannot perceive through 
hearing ? 

Theje. How is it podible I fhould not be willing? 

Soc. If, therefore, you dianoetically perceive any thing about "both thele, 
you do not accomplifh this through any other organ ', nor yet through any 
other do you perceive refpeding both of them. 

Thlje. Undoubtedly not. 

Soc. But, with refpedt to found and colour, do you not, in the firft place, 
dianoetically conceive this concerning both of them, that both have a fub- 
fiflence ? 

The^. I do, 

Soc. And, therefore^ that the one is different from the other, and the 
fame with itfe-lf ? 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And again that both are two, and each one ? 

THEiE. And this alfo. 

Soc, Are you alfo able to confider whether thej are fimilar or diflimilar to 
each other? 

THEiE. Perhaps Co, 

Soc. But through what is it that you dianoetically conceive all thefe 
things aboiH: them ? For you can neither apprehend any thing common 

« That is, this is not accomplifhed through any other organ than the dianoetic power. Pjato 
very properly here ufcs the wor<i 3iayo;i, bccaufe he \% fcientifi, ally confideFing yih^tfcience is. 
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refpe(5^Ing them, through the hearing, nor the fight. Further ilill, this alio 
is an inflancc of what we fay. For, if it were pofTible to confider this o£ 
both, whether or not they are fait, you know you would be able to affign 
that by which you confidered this ; and this would appear to be neither fight: 
nor hearing, but fomething elfe. 

The^. But what fhould hinder this power from operating through the 
tongue ? 

Soc. You fpcak well. But with rcfpe61 to that power which through a 
certain thing fliows you that which is common to all things, and that which 
is common to thefe, and through which you denominate a thing to be, or 
not to be, through what inftruments does it perceive the feveral particulars 
about which we were juft now inquiriivg ? 

THEiE. Vou fpeak of cfTence and non-being, fimilitude and diffimilitude, 
fame and different, and the two fpecies of numbers. For it is evident that 
you inquire through what inftrument of the body we perceive by the, foul, 
the even and the odd, and fuch other things as are confequent to thefe. 

Soc. You follow, Thei€tetus, furpafTingly well ;^ for thefe are the very 
things about which 1 interrogate. 

THEiE. But by Jupiter, Socrates, I know not what to lay, except that 
which appeared to me at firft, that there is not any peculiar organ to thef* 
as there is to fenfible particulars, but it appears to me that the foul itfelF 
ccnfiders by itfelf fuch things as are common in all things, 

Soc. You are beautiful, Theastetus, and not, as Thcodorus faid, deformed. 
For he who fpcaks beautifully is beautiful and good. But, befides beino- 
beautiful, you have done well with refpeift to me. For you have liberated 
me from a very copious difcourfe, fince it appears to you that the foul con*- 
fiders fome things by itfelf, and others through the powers of the body. 
For this was what appeared to me to be the cafe, and which I wifhed mi^ht 
like wife appear fo to you. 

Theje* It certainly does appear fo to me.r 

Soc. Among what things, therefore, do you place eflfencc ? For this 
efpecially follows in all things. 

The^.. I place it among thofe things which the foul itfelf by itfelf 
afpires after* 

Soc» 
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Soc. Do you fay the fame of the fimilar and the diffimilar, of fame and 
different ? 

The^, I do. 

Soc. But what of the beautiful and the bafe, good and evil ? 

The^. It appears to me that the foul principally confiders the eflencc of 
thefe in mutually comparing them with each other, and confidering in 
itfelf things paft and prefent with reference to fuch as are future. 

Soc. Take notice alfo of this : the foul perceives the hardncfs of a thing 
hard, through the touch, and in a fimilar manner the foftnefs of a thing 
foft ; or does it not ? 

THEiE. It does. 

Soc. But the eflence of thefe, what they are, their mutual contrariety, 
and the eflence of this contrariety, the foul endeavours to difcriminate by 
retiring into herfelf, and comparing them with each other. 
. Theje. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But is not a power of perceiving fuch paffions as extend to the foul 
through the body naturally prefent both with men and brutes, as foon as they 
are born ? And is not reafoning about the eflence and utility of thefe, gene- 
rated in thofe in whom it is generated, with difficulty, in a long courfe of 
time, through a variety of particulars, and through difcipline ? 

THEiE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Can we, therefore, apprehend the truth by that by which we cannot 
apprehend eflence ? 

Theje. Impoflibie. ' 

Soc. But can any one poflefs fcience of a thing, when at the fame time 
he does not apprehend the truth of that thing ? 

THEiE. But how can he, Socrates? 

Soc. Science, therefore, is not inherent in paflions, hut is inherent in a 
reafoning procefs about them. For by this, as it appears, w€ may be able to 
touch upon eflence and truth ? But this cannot be efFe6led by paflions. 

Theje. It appears fo,. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, call paflion and fcience the fame thing, when 
there is fuch a great difference between them } 

Theje. It would not be jufl to do fo. 

6 Soc* 
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Soc. But what name do you give to feeing, hearing, fmelling, tafting, 
becoming hot, and becoming cold ? 

TiiEiE. I fhould give to all thefe the name of perception. For what 
* other name can be given to them ? 

Soc. Do yon, therefore, call the whole of this fenfe ? 

ThEvE. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. But we faid that this was not capable of touching upon ^truth, 
becaufe it could not apprehend the effence of a thing. 

TiiEiE. It certainly cannot. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, can it touch upon fcience. 

TiiEiE. It cannot. 

Soc. Science, therefore, and fenfe, Theaetetus, can never be the fame. 

Theje, It appears, Socrates, they cannot. 

Soc. And now it becomes mofl eminently apparent, that fcience is fome- 
thing different from fenfe. But we did not begin this converfation for the 
fake of finding out what fcience is not, but that we might difcover what it 
is. At the flime time, we have advanced thus far, as to be convinced that 
we muft not at all feck for it in ienfe, but in that name which the foul then 
poffefies when it is converfant with beings, itfelf by itfelf. 

Thete. But this, Socrates, is I think called io ojiine, 

Soc. You fufped ' rightly, my friend. And now again confider from 
the beginning, obliterating all that has been already faid, whether you can 
fee more clearly, fmee we have proceeded thus far. And again tell me 
v/hat fcience is. 

TifEJE. It is impoffible, Socrates, to fay that every opinion is fcience, 
becaufe there are falfe opinions. But it appears that true opinion is fcience. 
And this is my anfwer. But if in the courfe of the inquiry it ihall not 
appear to be fo, as it does at prefent, I fhall endeavour to fay fomethino- 
elfe. 

» Socrates, in fuylng that Theretetus fufpeBs rightly^ indicates that he has not a dtanoeiic and 
fcientific conception of ihc name in which fcience is to be found. For this name is diajtoia, of 
the diancctic power of the foul, whofe very eflcnce, as we have elfewherc obfcrved, conliRs In 
reafoning fcientificaHy. Hence he very properly fays op&u; yap out, Youfufpeft rightly. For hii 
conception was nothing more than a vague conje(nure or fufpicion ; at the fame time that it was 
as accurate as could be obtained by mere fufpicion. 
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Soc. In this manner, Theaetetus, it is proper to ad— I mean, to fpeak with 
alacrity, and not, as you were at firft, be averfe to anfwer. For, if we thus 
condu6l ourfelves, we (hall either fmd that which is the objed of our fearch, 
or we fhall in a lets degree think that we know that which we do not by 
any means know. Nor will a thing of this kind be a defpicable gain. 
And now then what do you fay ? Since there are two fpecies of opinion, 
one true, and the other falfe, do you define fcience to be true opinion ? 

The^. I do. For this now appears to me to be the cafe. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, worth while again to refume the difcourfe about 
opinion ? 

Theje. What do you mean ? 

Soc. I am now difturbed, and often have been, fo that I am involved in 
much doubt, both with refpedt to myfelf and others, as I am not able to fay 
what this paflion in us is, and after what manner it is generated in the foul. 

THEiK. How is this ? 

Soc, I am now fpeaking of falfe opinion ; and am confidering whether 
we fhall omit the difcuffion of it, or fpeculate about it in a different manner 
from what we did a little before. 

Theje. But why Ihould you be dubious in this affair, Socrates, if you fee 
the manner i% which it is proper to a61 ? For you and Theodorus faid jufl 
now not badly, rcfpeding leifure, that nothing urges in inquiries of this kmd. 

Soc. You very properly remind me. For perhaps it will not be foreign 
from the purpofe again to tread in the fame fteps. For it is better to finifh a 
little well, than much inflifficiently. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. What then fliall we fay ? Shall we fay that every opinion is falfe ? 
or that.fome of us entertain falfe opinions, and others true — as if this was 
naturally the cafe with rtipccl to opinions ? 

THEiE. We fhould doubtlefs fpeak in this manner. 

Soc. Does not this happen to u?, as wxll about all things, as about each 
thing, that we either know or do not know ? For at prefent I omit to 
fpeak of learning and forgetting, as fubfifling between thefe, becaufe it con- 
tributes nothing to our defign. 

The-*. But, Socrates, nothing elfe remains refpc^ling every particular, 
except knowing or not knowing it. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Is it not therefore neceflary, that he who forms an opinion fhould 
cither form an opinion of things of which he knows fomething, or of things 
of which he knows nothing ? 

THEiE. It is necefTary. 

Soc. Is it not like wife impofTible, that he who knows a thing (hould not 
know it, or that he who does not know it fhould know it ? 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does,. therefore, he who opines falfely refpeding the things which 
he knows, opine that thefe are not the thmgs which he knows, but different 
from them, but of which he has at the fame time a knowledge ? And though 
he knows both, is he ignorant of both ? 

TuEM, But this, Socrates, is impoffible. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, think that the things of which he is ignorant 
are certain other things of which likewife he is ignorant ? And can he who 
neither knows Theactetus nor Socrates ever be induced to think that So- 
crates is Theaetetus, or Theaetetus Socrates r 

THEiE. How is it poffible he can ? 

Soc. Nor, again, can any one think that the things which he knows are 
the fame as thofe of which he is ignorant ; or that the things of which he is 
ignorant are the fame as thofe which he knows. 

Theje. For this would be monftrous. 

Soc. How then can any one entertain falfc opinions ? For it is impoffible 
to opine in ways different from thefe ; fiiice we cither know or do not 
know all things. But in thefe it by no means appears poffible to opine 
falfely. 

Theje. Moft true. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, ought we to conlider the objc6t of our inquiry^ 
not by proceeding according to knowing and not knowing, but according to 
being and non-being ? 

Theje. How do you fay ? 

Soc. It is not a fimple thing ; becaufe he who, witli refped to any thing, 
opines things which are not, mud unavoidably opine falfely, in whatever 
manner the particulars pertaining to his dianoetic part may fubfift, 

THEiE. It is proper it fliould be fo, Socrates. 
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Soc. How then fliall we aufwer, Theaetetus, if any one (houU afk us 
(but it is poflible that what I lay may take place). What man can opine that 
which is not, whether reipe6iing beings themfelves, or whether confidcred 
itfelf by itfelf? To this, as it appears, we fhould reply, that he can then 
opine about that which is not^ when opining be does not opine the truth. 
Or how (hall we iay ? 

The^. In this manner. 

Soc. Does a thing of this kind, therefore, take place eirewherc? 

Theje. Of what kind? 

Soc. That fome one fees lomething, and yet fees nothing. 

The^. But how can he ? 

Soc. But if he fees one certain thing* he fee* fomething which ranks among 
beings. Or do you think that ^Ae one does not rank among beings? 

THEiE. I do not. 

Soc. He, therefore, who fees one certain thing fees a certain being. 

Th'eje. It appears fo. 

Soc. And, therefore, he who hears a certain thing hears one certain thing, 
and a certain being. 

Theje. He does fo. 

Soc. And does not he alio who touches a certain thing touch one cerr* 
tain thing, and that which has a being, fmcc it is one thing ? 

Theje. And this alfo. 

Soc. And does not he who opines ophie one certain thing ? 

Theje. I grant lU 

Soc. He, therefore, who opines that which has no being opines notiiing. 

Theje. So it appears. 

Soc. But he who opines nothing docs not opine in any reipefl. 

The^e, It is evident, as it appears, 

Soc. It is impoflible, therefore, to opine that which is not^ cithjcr about 
beings, or itfelf by itfelf. 

Thejk. So it appears. 

Soc. To ppinc falfely^ therefore, differs from opining things which are 
not. 

Theje. It appears that it differs, 

Soc, 
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Soc. For neither Is falfe opinion inherent in us in this manner, nor in the 
manner which wc conddcred a little before. 
The;e. It Is not. 

Soc. Perhaps, therefore, we may denominate this as follows- 
THEiE. How I 

Soc. Wc fay that a certain foreign opinion is a falfe opinion, when fome 
one, by an alteration in his dianoctic energy, fays that a certain thino- is a 
different thing. For thus he always opines that which has a being, but he 
opines one thing inftead of another; and, in confequence of erring in that 
which he confiders, he may be juftly faid to opine falfely* 

The^. You now appear to me to have fpoken with the grcatefl rediitude- 
For, when any one opines that which is deformed inftead of that which is 
beautiful, or that which is beautiful inftead of that which is deformed, then 
he truly opines falfely. 

Soc. It Is evident, Theaetetus, that you defpife, and do not reverence me* 
THEiE. In what refpe<ft ? 

Soc. I do not think I appear to you to have apprehended that which is 
truly falfe, when afked whether the fwift and the flow, the light and the 
heavy, or any other contraries^ do not become contrary to themfelves, ac- 
cording to their own nature, but according to the nature of things which 
are contrary to them. This, therefore, I difmijS, left you ftiould be con- 
fident in vain. But Is it agreeable to you, as you fay,, that to opine falicly is 
the fame as to opine foreign to the purpofe I 
Theje. It is. 

Soc. It is pofTible, therefore, according to your opiijjion^ toeftabliih by the 
dianoetic power one thing as another, and not as that thing which it is *• 
Theje. It is polSble. 

Soc. When, therefore, the dianoetic power does this, is it not neceflarj 
that it ftiould either cogitate about both thefe, or about one of them I 
Them. It is neceflary. 

Soc. And, therefore, it muft either cogitate about them botli together,, or 
feparately. 

' This is efFeded when the dianoetic power converts itfclf to iuugination, and in confequence 
4)f this produces falfe reafoniiig.. 

THE-aE. 
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Thrjf. Mofl: excellent. 

Soc. But do you call dianoetic energy the fame as I do ? 

Theje. What do you call it ? 

Soc. The difcourfe which tlie foul itfelf evolves in itfelf about the objeds 
of its confideration. I explain the thing to you like an unfkilful perfon. For 
the foul, when it energizes dianoetically, appears to me to do nothing clfe 
than difcourfe with itfelf^, by interrogating and anfwering, affirming and 
denying. But when, having defined, it a/ferts without oppofition, whether 
more flowly or more rapidly, then I call this opinion*. So that I denomi- 
nate to opine, to fpeak, and opinion, a difcourfe not di reded to any other, 
nor accompanied with voice, but diretled to itfelf. But what do you call it ? 

Theje. The fame. 

Soc. When any one, therefore, opines that one thing is another, he fays 
to himfelf, as it appears, that one thing is another. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Recoiled, whether if at any time you fay to yourfelf, that the beau- 
tiful is more than any thing bafe, or that the unjufl is jufl, or, which is the 
fummit of all, whether you ever attempt to perfuade yourfelf, that that 
which is one thing is more than any thing another thing. Or, on the con- 
trary, have you never dared even in fleep to fay to yourfelf, that things even 
are entirely odd, or any thing elfe of this kind ? 

Theje. Certainly never. 

Soc. Do you think, then, that any other perfon, whether he is in a fane 
or an in fane condition, \vtll ferioufly dare to fay to himfelf, and this accom- 
panied with perfuafion, that a horfe is neceffarily an ox, or two things one 
thing? 

The^. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. If, therefore, to opine is for a man to fpeak to himfelf, no one, 
while he fays and opines both thefe, and touches upon both with his foul, 
will fay and opine that one of thofe is the other. But we will difmifs, if you 

' As the dianoetic is accurately confidered a fcientific energy, it Is very properly defined by So- 
crates to be a difcourfe of the foul with itfelf. Or, in other words, it is an energy of the rational 
ibul, directed to itfelf, and not converted to the phantafy. 

* Opinion is the conclufxon of the dianoetic energy. See the Sophifta. 

pleafc. 
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pleafe, this word the other. For my meaning is this : that no one will opine 
that the bafe is the beautiful, or any thing clfe of this kind. 

Theje. You have my permiflion, Socrates, to difmifs this word ; and the 
cafe appears to me to be as you fay. 

Soc. He, therefore, who opines both thefe cannot opine that one of them 
is the other. 

Theje. So it appears. 

Soc. And again, he who only opines one of thefe, but by no means the 
other, can never opine that one of them is the other. 

Theje. True. For he would be compelled to touch upon that about 
which he does not opine. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, can he who opines both, nor he who only opines, 
one of them, opine foreign to the purpofe So that he will fay nothing, wha 
defines falfe opinion to be heterodoxy. For neither will falfe opinion ap- 
pear to refide in us in this manner^ nor in that which we have already men- 
tioned. 

The^. It does not appear that it will. 

Soc. But, Theactetus, if this fhould not appear to be the cafe, we fhould 
be compelled to confefs many things, and of an abfurd nature. 

Theje. What are thefe ? 

Soc. I will not tell you, till I have endeavoured to con fider the affair in* 
every poffible way. For 1 fhould be afhamed, with refped to that of which 
we are in doubt, if we were compelled to confefs what 1 now fey. But if 
we fhall difcover the obje<fl of our fearch, and become free, then we may. 
fpeak concerning others, as fuffcring thefe things, while we fhall be raifed 
beyond the reach of ridicule. But if we fhould be involved in inextricable 
doubts, and thus become abjed, and filled with naufea, then, I think, we 
fhould permit ourdifcourfe to trample on us, and ufe us as it pleafes. Hear^ 
then, whether I have found out any pafFage to the objed of our inquiry. 

The^. Only fpeak. 

Soc. I fhall not fay that we rightly confented, when we acknowledged- 
that it was impoffibJe any one could opine that the things which he knows 
are things which he does not know, and thus be deceived : but I fay that this 
is in a certain refped poffible.- 

8 THEiE 
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Theje. Do you fay that which 1 fufpeded might be the cafe when we 
made this a/Tertion^ as that I knowing Socrates, and feeing another perfon at 
a diftance whom I do not know, might think it was Socrates, whom 1 do 
know? For that which you fay takes place in a thing of this kind. 

Soc. Are we not, therefore, driven from the hypothelis which caufcd us 
to acknowledge, that, with refpedl to things which we know, we arc ignorant 
of them, at the fame time that we know them ? 

The-K. Entirely fo. 

Soc. We murt not, therefore, eftablifh this hypothefis, but the following: 
and perhaps fome one will in a certain refpe6t aflent to us, or perhaps will 
oppofe us. But we are now in that fituation in which it is necelTary to exa- 
mine the difcourfe which perverts all things. Confider, therefore, whether 
1 fay any thing to the purpofe. Is it then poflible for any one who formerly 
Was ignorant of fomething, afterwards to learn that thing ? 

The^e. It certainly is poffiblc. 

Soc. And can he not alfo learn another and another thino: ? 

Theje. Why fliould he not ? 

Soc. Place for me, for the fake of an example, one waxen image ' in our 
fouls : in this foul a greater image, and in that a lefTer: and in this of purer, 
but in that of impurer and harder wax : and in fome again of a moiftcr 
kind, but in others fuificiently tempered. 

TiiEiC:. I place it. 

Soc. We mufl fay, then, that ttis is a gift of Mnemofyne the mother 
of the Mufes ; and that^in this, whatever we wifh to remember of things 
which we have feen, or heard, or undcrftood, is impreffed like images made 
by a feal, by inluiuatlng itfelf into our fenfes and conceptions. And further, 
that we remember and know that which is imprcifed in this waxen image, 
as long as the impreffed figure remains; but when it is deftroyed, or can be 
no longer impreffed, we forget and ceafe to know. 

TuEJE. Be it {o, 

• What is here faid mufl not be undcrftood literally j for Plato was by no means of opinion 
that images are faftiioned by external objeiS^s in the foul. But nothing more is here meant, than 
cither that the foul naturally pofiefles thefe images, or that, taking occafion from external motions, 
and the paflions of body, Ihe conceives forms in herfelf by her own native power. 

5 Soc. 
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Soc, Confider, therefore, whether he who knows thefe imprefTions, 
and attends to what he either fees or hears, can after this manner opine 
falfcly ? 

TiiEjE. After what manner r 

Soc. With refpe6t to what he knows, at one time opining that he knows, 
and at another time that he does not know. For we improperly granted 
above, that it was impoffible for this to happen. 

TnK^. But how do you now fay ? 

Soc. It is requifite thus to fpeak about thefe things, defining them from 
the beginning : That it is impoffible that he who knows any thing, and has 
a monument of it in his foul, but does not perceive it, can opine that it is 
fomething elfe which he knows, and the image of which he pofTefles, but 
does not perceive. And again, it is impoffible that any one can opine that 
what he knows is that which he does not know, and of which he does not 
poflfefs the image : or that what he does not know is that which he knows. 
It is likewife impoffible for any one to opine that what he perceives is fomc 
other fenfible objed different from what he perceives : or that what he per- 
ceives is fomething which he does not perceive : or that what he does not 
perceive is fomething elfe which he does not perceive : or that what he does 
not perceive is fomething which he does perceive. Nor, again, can any one 
opine that what he knows and perceives, and of which he has a fenfible 
image, is fomething elfe which he knows and perceives, and of which he in 
like manner poffeffes a fenfible image ; or that what he knows and perceives, 
and of which he pofTefTes an image in a proper manner, is the fame as that 
which he fimply knows: or that what he knows and perceives, and fimilarly 
retains, is that which he perceives : or again, that what he neither knows 
nor perceives is the fame as that which he fimply does not know : or that 
what he neither knows nor perceives is the fame as that which he does not 
perceive. For in all thefe it is impoffible to opine falfely. It remains, 
therefore, that falfe opinion mufl take place in fome things of this kind, if it 
has any fubfiflence. 

TiiEiE. In what things, therefore ? that I may fee whether I can learu 
better from thefe. For at prcfcnt I do not follow you. 

Soc, In tliofe things which any one knowing, opines that they are certain 
other things which he knows and perceives ; or which he docs not know, 

VOL. IV. I, but 
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but perceives ; or which both knowing and perceiving, he opines that he 
knows and perceives. 

Theje. I now leave you behnid, at a greater diftance than before. 

Soc. Hear then again as follows : I knowing Theodorus, and remembering 
in myfclf what kind of man he is, and in like manner Theastetus, fometimes 
I fee them, and fometimes I do not : and fometimes I touch them, and fome- 
times not ; and hear or perceive them with fome other fenfe : but fometimeS' 
I do not apprehend any thing refpeding you by any fenfe, yet neverthelefs I 
remember you, and know you hi myfelf. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Learn this, therefore, the firft of the things which I wifti to evince- 
to you,^ that it is pofTible for a man not to perceive that which he knows^ 
and that it is like wile poflible for him to perceive it,. 

Theje. True. 

SoG. Does it not often happen that a man does not perceive that which. 
he does not know, and Mkewife oft«n happen that he perceives it only ? 

Theje. This alfo is true, 

Soc. See, then, if you can now follow me better. Socrates knows The» 
odorus and Thesetetus, but fees neither of them, nor is any other fenfe pre- 
fent with him refpeiiting them. Can he ever m this cafe opine in himfelf> 
that Thextctus is Theodorus ? Do I fay any things or nothing ? 

THEiE. You fpeak pertinently ; for he cannot thus opine,. 

Soc. This then was the £rfl of thofc things which I faid.. 

Theje. It was. 

Soc. But the fecond was this, that while I know one of you, but do not 
know the other, and perceive neither of you, I can never opine that he whom 
I know is the man whom I do not knowr 

The^. Right, 

Soc. But the third was this, that while I neither know nor perceive 
either of them, I can never opine that he whom I do not know is fome other 
pcrfon whom 1 do not know ; and in a limilar manner think that you again 
liear all that was faid above, in which I can never opine falfcly refpeding 
you and Theodorus, neither while knowing nor while ignorant of both; nor 
while knowing one, and not knowing other. And the fame may be faid 
refpeding the fenfes, if you apprehend me, 

7 TheuE. 
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Th^^. I doappreh^hd you. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that I muft then opine falfely, when knowing 
vou and Theodorus, and prefervhig in that waxen image, as in a feal ring, 
the imprcffion of both of you for a long time, and not fufficiently feeing 
l)oth of you, I endeavour, by attributing the proper imprefTion of each to my 
particular fight, fo to harmonize this imprefTion to the veftige of fight, that 
a recognizance may take place: but afterwards failing in the attempt, and 
changing like thofe that change their flioes, I transfer the vifion of each, to a 
foreign impreflion, and err by being fimilarly affe61:ed to the pafTions of light 
in mirrors, where things on the right hand flow back to thofe on the left 
hand. For then heterodoxy takes place, and I opine falfely. 

TuEiE. It appears, Socrates, that the paflion of opinion is fuch as in a 
wonderful manner you hav^ reprefented it to be. 

Soc. Still further, when knowing both of yon, I befides this perceive one 
of you, and not the other, then I have a knowledge of him whom I do not 
perceive, but not according to fenfe ; which is what I faid before, but you 
did not then underftand me, 
TuEJE. I did not. 

Soc. This however I faid, that he who knows and perceives one of you, 
and has a knowledge of you according to fenfe, will never opine that this 
obje6l of his knowledge and perception is fome other perfon whom he knows 
and perceives, and of whom he has a knowledge according to fenfe. Was 
not this what I faid ? 
Theje. It was. 

Soc. But in a certain refpe<Sl that which I juft now faid is omitted, — I 
mean, that falfe opinion then takes place, when any one knowing and feeing 
both of you, or pofleffing any other fenfe of both of you, and likewife retain- 
ing your images in his foul, has not a proper perception of either of you, but, 
like an unfkilful archer, wanders from and rtiifles the mark, which is there- 
fore denominated a falfehood. 
TiiE^. And very properly fo. 

Soe. When, therefore, fenfe is prefent to one of the impreifions, and not 
to the other, and that which belongs to the abfent {Gn{e is adapted to the 
fenfe then prefent, in this cafe the dianoctic part is entirely deceived. And, 
iu one word, it is not poiFible, as it appears, either to be deceived, or to have 

La a falfe 
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a falfc opinion, refpeding things which a man has neither ever known or 
perceived, if we now fay any thing to the purpofc. But refpe^ing things 
which we know and perceive, in thefe opinion is rolled about and evolved, 
becoming, both true and falfe. And when it colleds and marks its proper 
refemblances in an oppofite and flraight forward diredion, then it is true, 
but when in a tranfverfe and oblique dire6lion, falfe. 

The^. Thefe things, therefore, Socrates, are beautifully faid. 
Soc. And you will much more fay foy when you hear what follows. 
For to opine the truth is beautiful, but to lie is bafe. 
Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. They fay, therefore, that hence the following particulars take place. 
When that waxen image In the foul is profound, abundant, fmooth, and 
fufficiently perfe(ft, then the feveral particulars which proceed through the 
fenfes, being impreffed in this Heart ' of the foul, (as Homer calls it, ob- 
fcurely fignifying its fimilitude to wax,) fo as to become pure fignatures, and 
of fufficient profundity, — in this cafe they become lafting. And, in the firfl 
place, men with fuch impreffions as thefe are docile : in the next place, 
they are endued with a good memory : and, in the third place, they do not 
change the impreffions of the fenfes, but opine the truth. For, as thefe 
im pre/lions are clear, and fituated in an ample region, they fwiftly diflribute 
fenfible particulars to their proper refemblances, which are called beings ; 
and fuch men are denominated wife. Or does it not appear fo to you ? 
The;e. It does in a tranfcendent degree. 

Soc. When, therefore, any one's heart is hairy (which the perfeOily wife 
poet has celebrated), or when it is of a muddy nature, and not of pure wax, 
or when it is very moid:, or hard, then it is in a bad condition. For thofe 
in whom it is moid are indeed docile, but become oblivious ; and thofe in 
whom it is hard are affeded in a contrary maimer. But men in whom it 
is hairy and rough, in confequence of its pofTeiTmg fomething of a (iony 
nature, mingled with earth or clay, thefe contain obfcure refemblances. 
The refemblances too are obfcure in thofe in whom this heart is hard : for 
in this cafe it has no profundity. This likewife happens to thofe in whom it 
is moift : for, in confequence of the impreffions being confounded, they 

' For Kvif or ntaf is the hartx and x»?/>oj is iuax» 
Q ' fwiftly 
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fvviftly become obfcure. But if, bcfides all this, they fall on each other, 
through the narrownefs of their receptacle, fince it belongs to a little foul, 
then the refemblances become flill more obfcure. All fach as thefe, there- 
fore, opine falfely. For when they fee, or hear, or think about any thing, as 
they are unable fwiftly to attribute things to their refemblances,. they judge 
erroneoufly ; becaufe they fee, hear, and underfland for the moft part per- 
veriely. And fuch as thefe are called deceivers, and are faid to be ignorant 
of things. 
The-e. You fpeak with the greatefl reditude of all men, Socrates. 
Soc. Shall we fay, then, that falfe opinions refide in us ? 
Theje. Very much fo. 
Soc. And true opinions llkewife ? 
TuEjfE. And true opinions. 

Soc. I think, therefore, it has been fufficiently acknowledged by us, that 
thefe two opinions have a fubfiftence more than any thing. 
TiiEJE. It has in a tranfccndent degree. 

Soc. A loquacious man, Thesetetus, appears in reality to be a dire and 
unpleafant man. 

Theje. With reference to what do you fpeak in this manner? 
Soc. With reference to my own indocility, and real loquacity, at which 
I am indignant. For what elfe than a loquacious man can he be called, 
who through his ftupidity draws difcourfe upwards and downwards, not 
being able to procure pcrfualion, and who with difficulty abandons an 
affertion ? 

The^. But why are you indignant \ 

Soc. I am not only indignant, but I am fearful what I fiiould anfwer, if 
any one fliould alk me, O Socrates, have you found that falfe opinion is 
neither in the mutual energies of the fenfes, nor in dianoetic energies, but in. 
the conjundion of fenfc with the dianoetic energy? But I think I fhould 
fay, boafting, as if we had difcovercd fomething beautiful, that we had found 
it to be fo. 

TnEiE. What has been juft now evinced appears to me, Socrates, to be 
no defpicablc thing. 

Soc. Do you, tlierefore, he will fay, affert that we can never opine, that 
a man whom we alone diauoetically conceive, but do not fee> is a horfe,. 

which 
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which we neither at prcfent fee, nor touch, nor perceive by any other fenfe, 
but only dianoetically conceive ? I think 1 fliould fay that I do aflert thefe 
things. 

TiiEiE. And very properly. 

See. Will it not, therefore, follow, he will fay, according to this reafon, 
that no one will ever think eleven, which he only dianoetically perceives, 
to be twelve, which he only dianoetically perceives ? What anfwer would 
you give ? 

TiiEJE. I (hould anfwer, that fome one feeing or touching eleven things, 
fnight opine them to be twelve; but that he would never opine in this man- 
ner refpeding the numbers which he pofTeffes in his dianoetic part* 

Soc. But what, ]^g will fay, do you think that any one can fpeculate 
about five and feven — I do not mean five and feven men, or any thing elfe of 
this kind,, but five and feven themfelvcs, which we faid were in his foul like 
impreffions in wax — fb as never to opine falfely refpedling them ? Or will 
not fome men, when they confider thefe things by themfclves, and inquire 
about their amount, opine that they are eleven, and others that they are 
twelve ? Or will all men fay and opine that they are twelve ? 

Theje. By Jupiter they will not ; but the greater part will opine that they 
are eleven. And if any one fliould alk them the amount of more numbers, 
their anfwer would be flill more erroneous. For I think that you rather 
ipeak about every number. 

Soc. You think rightly. Confider, therefore, whether this ever happens, 
that any one opines that the twelve which are impreifed in his Ibul are 
eleven ? 

THEiE. It feems this does happen. 

Soc. Does not this then revolve to the former aflertions? For he who fuffers 
that which he knows, opines that it is fome other thing which he alfo knows, 
which we faid was impoffible : and from this very circumftance we are 
compelled to confefs, that there is no fuch thing as falfe opinion, left the 
.fame perfon (hould be forced to know and at the fame time not to know the 
lame things. 

TuEiE. Moft true. 

Soc. Hence it appears that falfe opinion muft be otherwife defined than a 
xnutation of the dianoetic energy with refped to fenfe. For, if this was a 

true 
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frue definition, we fiiould never be deceived in dianoetic conceptions them- 
felves* But now there is either no fuch thing as falfe opinion, or, if there 
IS, a man may be ignorant of that which at the fame time he knows. And 
which of thefe will you choofe ? 

THEiE. You have propofed an ambiguous choice, Socrates. 

Soc. But it appears that reafon will not permit both thefe to take place. 
At the fime time, however (for all things muft be attempted), what if we 
fliould endeavour to diveft ourfelves of fhame > 

THEiE. How? 

Soc. By being willing to fay what it is to have a fcientific knowledge of 
a thing. 

The^. But why would this be impudent ? 

Soc. You do not appear to underftand that the whole of our difcourfe 
from the beginning is an invefligation of fcience, as if we did not know 
what it is. 

The;e. I underftand you* 

Soc. But does it not appear to be the part of impudent perfons, to /how 
what it is to have a fcientific knowledge, at the fame time that they arc 
ignorant what fcience is ? But, Theaetetus, it is now fome time fince we 
have not fpoken with purity. For we have ten thoufand times^ employed the 
terms. We know, and We do not know. We have a fcientific knowledge, 
and We have not a fcientific knowledge, as if we mutually undcrftood fome- 
thing, in which at the fame time we are ignorant what fcience is. But at 
prefent, if you are willing, we will ufe the terms, to be ignorant,, and to 
underfl;and, in fuch a manner as it is proper to ufe them, fince we are defti* 
tute of fcience. 

Theje. But how in this cafe, Socrates, (hall we be able to difcourfe ? 

Soc. Not at all while I remain as I am. But I might be able, if I wa9 
contentious : and now, if any contentious perfon was prefent, he would fay 
that he abflained from fuch terms, and would very much deter us from what 
I lay. But, as we are bad, man, are you wiUing I fhould dare to fay what it 
is to know fcientifically ? For it appears to me to be worth while. 

The^. Dare then, by Jupiter, For you will greatly deferve to be par* 
doned for the attempt. 

Soc. Have you heard what at prefent they fay it is to know fcientifically ? 

The^, 
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The^. Perhaps fo; but at prefent I do not remember. 

Soc. They fay that it is the habit of fcience. 

The^. True. 

Soc. We, therefore, fliall make a trifling alteration, and fay that it is the 
pofleflion of fcience, 

ThEuE. But in what do you fay this differs from that ? 

Soc. Perhaps in nothing. But when you have heard that which appears 
to me to be the cafe, examine it together with me. 

Tpieje. I will, if I can. 

Soc. To Jiojfefs^ therefore, does not appear to me to be the fame as to 
have a thing. Thus, if any one buys a garment, and, having the power of 
nfing it when he pleafes, does not wear it, we fhould not fay that he ^^Ahe 
garment, but that \\q, JioJfeJJes it. 

The^. And very properly. 

Soc. See then whether it is poffible to poflcfs fcience in this manner, 
without having it: juft as if fome one 'having caught certain wild doves ', 
or other wild birds, and having conftru6ted an aviary for them at home, 
fhould feed and nourifli them. For in a certain refpedl we fhould fay that 
he always has^ becaufe h^ Jiojfejfes them. Should we not \ 

Tiie^. We fhould. 

Soc. But in another refpe6l we fhould fay that he by no means has them, 
but that he has a power, fuice he has fhut them up for his own ufe, in an 
inclofure of his own, of taking and having them when he pleafes, and of 
again difmilling them : and that he can do this as often as it is agreeable to- 
him. 

THEiE. Exadly fo. 

Soc. Again, as before we devifed I know not what waxen figment in the 
foul, fo now let us place a certain aviary containing all forts of birds in the 
foul ; fome of which fly in flocks, apart from others ; but others again fly ia 

' It is juflly obferved by Proclus, in his admirable Commentary on the iirft book of Euclid's 
Elements, p. 3, that Socrates here, mingling the jocofc with the ferious, aflimilates the fcienccs 
which are in us to doves. He alfo fays that they fly away, fome in flocks, and others feparatc. 
from the reft. For the fciences that are more common contain in themfclvcs many that are more 
partial -, and thofe that arc diftributed according to fpecies, touching on the objei^s of their 
knowledge, are fcparated from, and unconjoined with, each other, in confequence of originating 
from difFfercnt primary principles. 

fmall 
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fmall companies ; and fome fly alone, wherever they may happen to find a 
paflage. 

Theje. Let it be fo : but what follows r 

Soc. It is requilite to fay, that this receptacle is empty in children : but 
in the place of birds we muft underftand fciences, and fay, that he who poflefTes 
fcience, and confines it in this inclofure, learns or difcovers that thing of 
v/hich he poflefles the fcience; and that this is to have a fcientific knowledge. 

THEiE. Be it fo. 

Soc, But again, confider, when any one is jvilling to inveftigate fciences, 
and receiving to have them, and afterwards difmifs them, by what names all 
thefe particulars ought to be expreffed. Shall we fay by the fame names as 
at firft, when fciences were JiofeJ/ed, or by other names? But from what 
follows you will more clearly underftand what I fay. Do you not call arith- 
metic an art ? . 

THEiE. I do. 

Soc. Suppofc this to be the hunting of the fciences of all the even and the 
odd. 

The-E. I fuppofe it, 

Soc. But I think by this art the arithmetician has the fciences of numbers 
in his power, and delivers them to others. 

The^^ He does fo. 

Soc, And we fay that he who delivers thefe fciences teaches, but that he 
who receives them learns; and that he who /fas them, in confequencc of pof- 
lefiing them in that inclofure which we mentioned, knows fcientifically. 

ThejE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But attend to what follows. Does not he who is a perfe6l arithme- 
tician know fcientifically all numbers ? For the fciences of all numbers are 
in his foul. 

Theje. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does iiot a man of this kind fometimes enumerate with himfelf in- 
ternally, and fometimes externally, fuch things as have number ? 

TiiEJE. Certainly. 

Soc. But to number is confidered by us as nothing eKe than the fpecula- 
tion of the quantity of any number. 

Theje. It is lb. 

VOL, IV. M Soc. 
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Soc. He, therefore, who has a fcientific knowledge, by thus fpeculating, 
appears not to know, though we have confefTed that he knows every num- 
ber. Do you hear thefe ambiguities? 

Theje. I do. 

Soc. When, therefore, we aflimilatcd fcicnces to the pofleflion and fowU 
ing of doves, we laid that fowling was twofold ; one kiud being prior to ac- 
quifition, and fubfifting for the fake of poiTefrion ; but the other being pofte-. 
rior to acquilition and poireflion, and fubfifling for the fake of receiving and 
having in the hands things whij:h were formerly poffefled. So thefe fciences, 
which any one had formerly been endued with by learning, and which he. 
had known before, may again be learnt, by refuming and retaining the fci^ 
ence of every particular which he formerly poflefTed, but which he has not. 
at hand in his dianoetic part. 

THEiE. True. 

Soc. On this account, I juft now inquired how names refpe61ing thefe 
things were to be ufed, as when an arithmetician numbers, or a grammarian 
reads. For, in either caft, he who knows again applies himfelf to know by. 
himfelf what he already knows. 

The^. But this is abfurd, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we therefore fay, that the grammarian reads, or the arithme- 
tician numbers, things of which he is ignorant, though we have granted that 
the one knows all letters, and the other every number ? 

Thk^. But this alfo is irrational, 

Soc. Are you, therefore, willing we fliould lay, that we are not at all con-, 
cerned how any one may employ the names of knowing and learning? But 
fince we have determined that it is one thing to /lojpfs, and another to /lave^ 
fcience, we wuft fay that it is impofTible for any one not to poffcfs that which 
he does pofTefs. So that it will never happen that any one does not know 
that which he does know ; though about this very thing falfe opinion may be 
received. For it may happen that we may take the fcience of one thing for 
the fcience of another, when, hunting after fome one of our inward fciences^ 
we erroneoufly receive inftead of it fome other that flies away. As when any 
one opines that eleven things are twelve : for then, receiving the fcience of 
eleven things inflead of twelve, he takes out of his aviary a pigeon inftead 
of a dove. 

The^. 
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Theje. It IS reafonable to llippofe fo. 

Soc. But whea he receives that which he endeavours to receive, then he 
is free from faifehood, and opines things which are. And after this nnanner 
falfe and true opinion fubfift : and thus none of the particulars which dif- 
turbed us before will be any longer an impediment to us. Perhaps, there- 
fore, you aflent to me : or how will you do ? 

Theje. Aflent to you. 

Soc. We are then now freed from the dilemma refpedling a man know- 
ing and at the fame time not knowing a thing. For it wili no longer hap- 
pen that we (hall not poflefs that which we do pofTefs, whether we judge 
falfely or not. However, a more dire paffion than this appears to me to 
prefent itfelf to the view. 

THEiE. What is that? 

Soc. If the permutation of fciences (hould ever become falfe opinion. 

Theje. But how ? 

Soc. In the firft place, is it not abfurd, that he who has the fcience of 
any thing (hould be ignorant of that thing, not through ignorance, but 
through the fcience of the thing ? And in the next place, that he (hould 
opine this thing to be that, and that thing this ? And is it not very irrational 
to fuppofe, that when fcience is prefent the foul (hould know nothing, but 
(hould be ignorant of all things ? For, from this a(rerfion, nothing hinders 
but that ignorance when prefent may enable a man to know fomething, and 
caufe blindnefs to fee, if fcience ever makes a man to be ignorant of any 
thing. 

Theje. Perhaps, Socrates, we have not properly introduced birds, as we 
alone placed fciences in the foul, but we ought at the fame time to have 
placed the various kinds of ignorance flying in companies ; and a man em- 
ployed in fowling, at one time receiving fcience, and at another time igno- 
rance, about the fame thing : through ignorance opining what is falfe, but 
through fcience the truth. 

Soc. It is by no means eafy, Theastetus, not to praife you. However, 
again confider what you have faid. For let it be as you fay. But he who 
receives ignorance, you will (ay, opines things falfe. Is it not (b ? 

The^. It is. 

Soc. But yet he will not think that he opines falfely. 

M 2 THEiE. 
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Theje. He will not. 

Soc. But that he opines truly. And he will be afre6lcd with refped to 
thofe things in which he errs, like one endued with knowledge. 

THEiE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He will therefore opine that he has by fowling obtained fcience, 
and not ignorance. 

Them, It is evident. 

Soc. Hence, after having made a long circuit, we have again fallen into 
the firft doubt. For that reprover whom we mentioned before will laugh- 
ing fay to us, O beft of men, whether can he who knows both fcience and 
ignorance opine that what he knows is fome other thing which he al(b 
knows ? or, knowing neither of thefe, can he opine that a thing which he 
does not know is fome other thing which he does not know ? or, knowing 
one of thefe, and not the other, can he opine that what he knows is that 
which he does not know ? or that what he does not know is that which he 
does know ? Or, again, tell me whether there arc fciences of fciences, and 
of the various kinds of ignorance, which he who poflefles, and inclofes in 
other certain ridiculous aviaries, or waxen figments, knows fo far as he pof- 
feffes them, though he has them not at hand in his foul ? And thus you will 
be compelled to revolve iniinitely about the fame thing, without making any 
proficiency. What fhall we reply to thefe things, Theastetus ? 

Theje. By Jupiter, Socrates, I do not know what ought to be faid. 

Soc, Does not, therefore, O boy, the difcourfe of this man very pro- 
perly reprove us, and ei^ince that we have not done right in inveftigating 
falfe opinion prior to fcience, and leaving fcience undifcuffed? But it is im- 
poffible to know this till we have fufHciently determined what fcience is. 

ThEvE. It is neceffary, Socrates, to fufpedt at prefent, as you fay. 

Soc. What then can any one again fay from the beginning refpeding 
fcience ? For we are not yet weary of fpeaking. 

Theje. Not in the leaft, if you do not forbid it. 

Soc. Tell me, then, in what manner we can fo fpeak concerning fcience 
as not to contradi6t ourfelves. 

THEiE. In the fame manner as we attempted before, Socrates ; for I have 
not any thing elfe to offer. 

Soc. In what manner do you mean? 

Theje. 
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The;e. That true opinion is fcience. For to opine truly is without 
error ; and every thing that proceeds from it is beautiful and good. 

Soc. He who in fording a river, Theastetus, is the leader of others, if in- 
terrogated rcfpe61ing the depth of the water, will anfwer that the water will 
(how its own depth. In like manner, if, entering into the prefent fubjed, wc 
inquire, the impediment to our palTage will, perhaps, prefent to us the obje6t 
of our fearch : but, if we remain where we are, nothing will become manifeil. 

The^. You fpeak well : but let us proceed and confider. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, a thing of brief confideration ? For the whole 
of art, and its profeflbrs, evince that art is not fcience. 

THEiE. How fo ? And who are thefe profeffors ? 

Soc. Thofe that excel all others in wifdom, and who are called orators 
and lawyers. For thefe perfuade, but do not teach by their art, and caufe 
their hearers to opine whatever they pleafc. Or do you think there are 
any teachers fo fkilful, as to be able in cafes of robbery? and other violences, 
to evince fufficiently the truth of the tranfadions by means of a little water? 

The^. I by no means think there are : but thefe men perfuade. 

Soc. But do you not fay that to effe6l perfuafion is the lame thing as to 
produce opinion ? 

The^. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. When, therefore, judges are juftly perfuaded refpedting things which 
he who fees can alone know, but by no means otherwife, is it poffible that 
thus judging by report, and receiving true opinion without fcience, they can 
judge rightly refpeding things of which they are perfuaded, if we admit that 
they judge well? 

Theje. I entirely think they can, 

Soc. But, my friend, if true opinion, judgment, and fcience arc the fame, 
that confummate judge can never opine with rectitude without fcience : but 
now each appears to be fomething different. 

THE.E. I had forgotten, Socrates, what I heard a certain perfon fay cou- 
cerning fcience, but I now remember. But he faid that true opinion in con- 
jundion with reafon is fcience, but that without reafon it is void of fcience; 
and that things cannot be known fcientiflcally of which there is no reafon, 
but that things may be thus known which have a reafon. 

Soc. 
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Soc. How well you fpeak ! But tell me how he divided things which 
may be fcientifically known, and which cannot be fo known, that we may 
fee whether you and I fimilarly underfland them. 

Theje. I do not know that I can difcover how he divided thefe ; but I 
can follow another perfon difcourfing. 

Soc. Hear, then, a dream for a dream. For I alfo appear to have heard 
from certain perfons that the firft elements % as it were, from which we and 
other things are compofed cannot be rationally defcribed. For they fay that 
each of the(e can alone be denominated by itfelf, but cannot be called any 
thing elfe, neither as that which is nor as that which is not ; becaufe eflence, 
or non-cifence, would thus be afligned to it. But it is requifite to add no- 
thing, if any one fpeaks of a thing itfelf alone. For neither the term this, nor 
that, nor each, nor alone, nor any other fuch appellations, fhould be employed, 
becaufe thefe are applied to things In a circular progrefTion, and are different 
from the things to wRich they are added. But it is necefTary, if poffible, to 
fpeak of the thing itfelf, and, if it has a proper defimition, to afTert fomething 
refpe61ing it, without the addition of any thing elfe. Now, however, no one 
of things firfl can be made the fubjed of difcourfe; for it does not admit of 
any thing elfe than a denomination. But the things compofed from thefe, as 
they are themfelves woven together, fo from the weaving together of their 
names difcourfe is produced. For the connexion of names is the eflence of 
difcourfe. Hence, the elements themfelves are ineffable and unknown, but 
at the fame time are obje61s of fenfc : but fy llablcs are known and effable, 
and itiay be apprehended by true opinion* When, therefore, any one re- 
ceives a true opinion of any thing, without reafon, then his foul perceives 
the truth refpe<51ing it, but he does not know the thing ; becaufe he who is 
incapable of giving and receiving a reafon concerning a thing muft be de- 
ftitute of fcience refpec^ing it. But when he receives a realbn, then he may 
be able to know all thefe, and acquire fcience in perfe61ion. Have you not, 
therefore, heard a dream, or is it any thing elfe ? 

TnE^. It is nothing elfe* 

' Prodicus the Chian, imitating Leucippus, averted that the elements of things, becaufe they 
are fimplc, and therefore without definition, are unknown j but that compofites, fincc they can 
be xlefijied, may be known. 

6 Soc. 
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Soc. Is It, therefore, agreeable to you that we fhould eftablifli ftience to 
be true opinion in conjundlion with reafon ? 

Theje. Very much fo, 

Soc. Have we, therefore, Theaetetus, this very day detedled that which 
formerly many wife men inveftigating grew old before they difcovered ? 

TiiEJE. To mc, Socrates, what was jufl now faid appears to be well 
faid. 

Soc. And it is very fit it fhould : for what fcience can there be without 
reafon and right opinion ? But one of the aflcrtions does not pleafe me. 

Theje, What is that ? 

Soc. That which appears to be very elegantly faid ; that the elements af 
fpeech are unknown, but the genus of fyllables known, 

The^. Is not this right ? 

Soc. Take notice. For we have as hoftages of difcourfe thofe very para- 
digms, which he employing faid all that I have related. 

TiiEiE. What are thefe paradigms ? 

Soc. The things pertaining to letters, viz. elements and fyllables. Or do 
you think that he who faid what we have related fpoke in this manner 
looking to any thing elfe than thefe ? 

The;e. To nothing clfe than thefe. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, receiving thefe, examine them, or rather cur- 
sives, whether we learn letters in this manner, or not. In the firft place, 
then, have fyllables a definition, but not the elements ? 

Theje. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. To me, alfo, it very much appears to be fo. If, therefore, any one 
fhould thus afk refpeding the firft fyllable of the word Socrates, O Theaete- 
tus, viz. what is aS*^ P what would you anfwcr ? 

THEiE. That it is S and o, 

Soc. You have, therefore, this definition of the fyllable. 

THE.E. I have. 

Soc. But come, in a fimilar manner give me a definition of the let- 
ter S, 

THEiE. But how can any one fpeak of the elements of an element ? For 
5, Socrates, is only a certain found of mute letters, the tongue, as it were, 
hiffing : but of the letter B there is neither voice nor found, nor of mofl of 
the elements. So that it is very well faid that they are ineffable, among 

which 
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which the well-kuowii feven vowels are alone vocal, but have not anv rea- 
fbn or definition. 

Soc. This therefore, my friend, we have rightly aflerted refpeding fciencc. 

Thi^^. So it appears. 

Soc. But have we rightly (hown that a fyllable is known, but not an ele- 
ment ? 

THEiE. It is likely. 

Soc. But with refped to this fyllable, whether fhall we fay that it is both 
the elements ; and, if there are more than two, that it is all thofe elements ? 
Or (hall we fay that it is one certain idea produced from the compofition of 
the elements ? 

The^. It appears to me that we fhould fay it is all the elements. 

Soc. See, then, with refped to the two letters S and o, which form the 
-firft fyllable of my name, whether he who knows this fyllable knows both 
thefe letters ? 

The-e. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He knows, therefore, S and o, 

The^. Yes. 

Soc. But what, if he knows each, and, knowing neither, knows both? 

THEiE. But this would be dire and abfurd, Socrates. 

Soc. But if it is necefTary to know each, if any one knows both, it is ne- 
ceflary that he who in any future time knows a fyllable fhould previoufly 
know all the elements : and fo that beautiful affertion elcaping from us 
will difappear. 

TiiE^. And very fuddenly too. 

Soc. For we did not well fecure it. For, perhaps, a fyllable ought to have 
been adopted, and not the elements ; but one certain fpccies produced from 
them, and wl)ich is different from the elements. 

THEiE. Entirely ih : and perhaps the thing takes place in this manner ra- 
ther than in that. 

Soc. We 'fhould confider, therefore, and not in fo effeminate a manner 
betray a great and venerable affertion. 

THEiE. We ought not, indeed. 

Soc. Let a fyll'^ble then, as we jufl now faid, be one idea produced from 
icveral according elements, as well in letters as in all other things. 

TiiEJE. Ent rely k\ 

Soc. 
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Soc. It ought not, therefore, to have any parts. 

THEiE. Why not? 

Soc. Becaufe the whole of that which has parts mufl neceflarily be all the 
parts. Or do you fay that a whole which is produced from parts is one 
certain fpecics different from all the parts ? 

THEiE. 1 do. 

Soc. But with rcrpc(Sl to the all, and the whole, whether do you call each 
of thefc the fame, or different ? 

TiiE^. I have not any thing clear to fay ; yet fince you order me to an- 
fwer with alacrity, I will venture to fay that each of thefe is different. 

Soc. Your alacrity, Theaetetus, is right ; but whether your anfwer is fo^ 
we muft confider, 

THEiE. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Does not the whole, therefore, differ from the all, according to your 
prefent affertion ? 
^The^e. It does. 

Soc. But do all things and the all differ in any refped ? As when we fay 
one, two, three, four, five, fix : or twice three, or thrice two, or four and 
two, or three and two and one, or five and one ; — whether in all thefe do 
we fay the fame thing, or that which is different ? 

The^. The fame thing. 

Soc. Do we fay any thing elfe than fix? 

THEiE. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. According to each mode of fpeakhig, therefore, wc find that all are 
fix. 

THEiE. We do. 

Soc* Again, tlicrcforc, wc do not fay any one thing when we fay all 
things. 

The^. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Do we fay any thing elfe than fix things ? 

Theje. Nothing clfQ. 

Soc, In things, therefore, which conlifl from number, we fay that the all 
is the fame with all thincrs. 

The^e, So it appears^ 

VOL. IV. N Soc. 
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Soc, Should we not, therefore, fay refpeding them, that the number of 
an acre is the fame as an acre ? 

Theje. We fhould. 

Soc. And in a fimilar manner that the number of a ftadium is a ftadium ? 

THEiE. Yes. 

Soc. And fo refpeding the number of an army, and an army itfelf, and 
all other fuch like particulars ? For every number, being an all, is each of 
thefe particulars. 

THEiE. It is. 

Soc. But is the number of each of thefe any thing elfe than parts ? 

The-E. Nothing elfe, 

Soc. Such things, therefore, as havfe parts confifl: of parts. 

Theje. It appears fo. 

Soc. But it is acknowledgedt that all the parts are the all, fincc every 
number is the all. 

The^. It is fo. 

Soc. The whole, therefore, is not from parts : for it would be the all, in 
confequence of being all the parts. 

Theje. It does not appear that it is. 

Soc. But does a part belong to any thing elfe than to a whole ? 

Them. It belongs to the all. 

Soc. You fight ftrenuoufly, Theastetus. But is not the all, then this very 
thing the all, when nothing is wanting to it ? 

Theje. It is neceflary. " 

Soc. And is not, after the fame manner, the whole that which it is, when 
nothing is wanting to it ? And is it not true, that that which is in want of 
any thing, in confequence of this deficiency, is neither the whole, nor the 
all ? 

The^. It now appears to me, that the whole and the all in no refped 
differ from each other. 

Soc. Do we not fay that the whole and the all are all the parts of that of 
which they are the parts J 

The-SE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Again, therefore, that we may refume what we attempted before, 

if 
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if a fyllable is not elements, mufl: it not neceflarily follow that it has not 
elements as parts of itlelfr or that, if it is the fame with them, it mufl with 
them be fimilarly known ? 

TiiE^. It mufl-. 

Soc. Lefl:, therefore, this fiiould'take place, We mufl eflablifh the one to 
be different from the other. 

TiiEJE, We mufl. 

Soc. But if elements are not parts of a fyllablc, can you aiTign any other 
things which arc parts of a fyllable, and yet arc not the elements of it ? 

TiiEiE. I fhould by no means grant, Socrates, that things which are not 
the elements can be the parts of a fyllable. For it is ridiculous, negle6ling 
the elements, to proceed in fearch of other things. 

Soc. According to the prefent reafoning, therefore, Theaetetus, a fyllablc 
will be in every refped: one particular impartible idea. 
,Tiie;e. It appears fo. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, my friend, that we admitted a little 
before, and thought it was well faid, that there could be no reafon or defini- 
tion of things firfl:, from which other things are compofed, becaufe each 
thing confidcred itfelf by itfelf is not a compofite ; and that neither the 
term ' to be' can with propriety be accommodated to it, nor the term ' this,' 
becaufe thefe are aflferted as things different and foreign ; and that this very 
circumflance caufes a thing to be ineffable and unknown ? 

THE-ai:. I do remember. 

Soc. Is any thing elfe, therefore, than this the caufe of any thing being 
uniform and impartible ? For I fee no other caufe, 

The^. It does not appear that there is any other. 

Soc. Will not a fyllablc, therefore, be a fpecies of this kind, fmcc it has no 
parts, and is one idea ? 

TiiEiE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, a fyllable is many elements, and a certain whole, and 
thefc elements are its parts, fyllables and elements may be fimilarly known, 
and arc fimilarly effable, fmce all the parts appear to be the fame with the 
whole. 

The^, And \ cry much fo. 

N 2 Soc. 
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Soc. But if a iyllable is one impartible thing, a fyllable and an element are 
equally ineffable and unknown. For the fame caufe renders them fuch. 

The^. I cannot fay otherwife. 

Soc. We muil: not, therefore, admit the aflertion, that a fyllable is a thing 
known and efFable, but an element the contrary. 

THEiE. We muft not, if we are perfuaded by this reafoning. 

Soc. But what again, if any one fhould afTert the contrary, would you not 
rather admit it from thofe things of which you were confcious when you 
learnt your letters ? 

THEiE. What things are thofe ? 

Soc. As that you endeavoured to learn nothins: elfe than liow to know the 
elements by your eyes and cars, each itfelf by itfelf, that the pofition of them^ 
when they were pronounced or written, might riot difturh you. 
*THE-aE. You fpeak moft true. 

Soc. But is the learning to play on the harp in pcrfedion any thing elic 
than the ability of knowing what found belongs to every chord? For this 
every one agrees fhould be called the elements of mufic 

Them, It is nothing elfe. 

Soc. As, therefore, we are fkilled in elements and fyllables, if it was 
requifite to conjecture from thefe refpeding other things, we fliould fay that 
the geiius of the elements pofTefled a much clearer and more principal know- 
ledge than that of fy llables^ with refpedl to receiving each difciplnie in per- 
fedion. And if any one fhould fay that a fyllable is a thing known, but 
that an element is naturally unknown, we fhould think that he jefled either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

The^. And very much fo. 

Soc. But, as it appears to me, there are yet other demonflrations of this 
thing. We muil: not, however, on account of thefe particulars, forget the 
thing propofed by us, viz. to inveftigate the aflTertlon, that reafon united 
AJV'ith true opinion becomes moft perfed Iciencc. 

Thbje, It is proper, therefore, to confider this. 

Soc. Come then, inform me what is the fignification of the word /ogos : 
for it appears to me to fignify one of three things, 

Theje. What arc they ? 

5 Soc. 
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Soc. The firft will be to make its own dianoetic conception apparent, 
through voice, in conjundioii with verbs and nouns ; thus impreffing opinion 
in the flux through the mouth, as in a mirror, or in water. Or does not 
logos appear to you to be a thing of this kind ? 

Theje. It does : and we fay that he who does this fpeaks, 

Soc» Cannot, therefore, every one do this — I mean, point out with more 
or lefs fwiftnefs what appears to him rerpe61ing particulars — unlefs he is 
either naturally deaf or dumb ? And thus it will follow, that whoever opines 
any thing rightly will appear to opine in conjundion with logos ; and true 
opinion will never fubfift without fcience. 

TuEJE. True. 

Soc. We mufl not, therefore, eafily condemn him who aflerts fcience 
to be that which we jufl: now mentioned, as if he faid nothing. For perhaps 
this was not his meaning; but, being afked what each particular is, he 
misiht be able to anfwer the interroo^ator, throuo-h the elements. 

The JE, How do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. The fame as Hcfiod ', when he fpeaks of a chariot as compofed of 
a hundred pieces of wood ; which I am not able to fiiy, nor do I think you 
are. But we fhould be contented, if, .when afked what a chariot is, we were 
able to fay that it is wheels, an axis, plankings, arches, and a yoke. 

The7E. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But he perhaps would think we are ridiculous, jufl as if we were 
afked concerning your name, and fhould anfwer by a fyllable ; confidering 
\i5 indeed in what we fay as thinking and fpeaking properly, but that- we 
are grammarians, and that we poffefTed and fpoke grammatically' the 
definition of the name of Thea^^tetus. He would likewife fay, that no 
one can fpeak fcicntifically about any thing, till he has brought it to a 
conclufion through the elements, in conjuncliou with true opinion, as we 
obferved before. 

TiiiiJE. We did fo. 

Soc. After this manner, therefore, he would think we may pofTcfs true 
opinion rcfpetling the chariot ; but that he who is able to pervade its efTence 

^ The future etiltors of Hefiod may Incrcafe the fragments of that poet with this part of a vcrfe, 

- ■ • iKarov Jig tj covfaS' otjual^ij... 

through 
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through thofe hiindred pieces of wood, can alfo comprehend its logos or 
definition, in conjundlion with true opinion; and, inftead of being one that 
opines, will thus pofleis art and fcience, refpeding theeflence of the chariotj 
detennining the whole of it, through its elements. 

Theje. Docs not this appear to you, Socrates, to be well faid ? 

Soc. If it appears fo to you, my friend, and if you admit that this dlf- 
curfive procefs through an element rerpe61ing Gwtry thing is logos, or reafon, 
and that this is the cafe with the procefs through fyllables, or that it is 
fomething ftill greater, void of reafon. Tell me what you think, that we 
may coniider it, 

The^. But I very much admit this. - 

Soc. But do you admit it in fuch a manner as to think that any one has 
a fcientific knowledge of any thing, when the fame thing appears to him at 
different times to belong to different things ; or when he opines different 
things at different times of the fame thing? 

Theo. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Have you forgotten that both you and others thought in this manner, 
when you firft learnt your letters ? 

Theje. Do you mean to fay, that we thought that at one time one letter, 
and at another time another, belonged to the fame fyllable ; and that the 
fame letter was at one time to be referred to its proper fyllable, and at 
another time to a different fyllable ? 

Soc. This is what I mean. 

Theje. By Jupiter, I do not forget ; nor do I think that thofe who are thus 
affedled poffefs a fcientific knowledge. 

Soc. What then, when any one at that time writing the word Thesetetus, 
opines that he ought to write Th and e, and accordingly writes thefe letters ; 
and again attempting to write Theodorns, opines that he ought to write 
Th and e, and writes thefe letters, (hall we fay that he knows fcientifically 
the firH: fyllable of your names ? 

THEiE. But we jiiff now acknowledged, that he who is affedcd in this 
manner does not yet know. 

Soc. Docs any thing, therefore, hinder the fame perfon from being affe61ed 
in the fame manner refpe61ing the fecond, third, and fourth fyllable? 

The^. Nothing hinders* 

Soc. 
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Soc. Will not fuch a one, therefore, in confequence of his difcurfive pro- 
cefs through an element, write Theaetetus with true opinion when he write* 
it in its proper order? 

Theje. It is evident he will. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, be flill void of icience, but opine rightly, as 
we faid ? 

Them. Yes. 

Soc. And will he not pofTefs reafon in conjun6lion with right opinion ? 
For he wrote making a difcurfive procefs through an element, which we 
acknowledcre is losjos or reafon. 

Them, True. 

Soc. There is, therefore, my friend, fuch a thing as right opirlion in con- 
junction with reafon, which it is not yet proper to call fcience. 

Them, It appears fo. 

^oc. We are enriched then, as it appears, with a dream, while we opine 
that we pofTefs a moft true definition of fcience^ 

The^. Or we ought not yet to blame. For perhaps fome one may not 
define Ugos in this manner, but may choofe the remaining fpecies of the 
three, one of which we faid would be adopted by him who defined fcience 
to be right opinion in conjunction with reafon* 

Soc. You have very properly reminded me: for one fpecies flill remriis. 
For the firfl: fpecies was an image as it were of dianoetic conception in 
voice ; and the fecond,, that which we juft now mentioned, a proceflion to- 
the whole through an element. * 

Theje. But what do you fay the third is ? 

Soc. That which the multitude would fay it is, to be able to aflign a cer- 
tain mark by which the objedt of inquiry differs from all other things. 

The^. Can you give me as an inflance a certain logos of this kind refpedl- 
ing any thing ? 

Soc. If you are willing, I think it will be fufUcient for you to admit re- 
fpeding the fun, that it is the moil: fplendid of all the natures that revolve in 
the heavens round the earth. 

Theje. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Take then that for the fake of which this was faid. But it is that 

which we jufl now mentioned ; that wheayou receive the difference of any 

6 thing,. 
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thing, by which it differs from other things, you will receive, as fome fay, the 
logos or definition : but as long as you touch upon any thing common, you 
will have the definition of thofe things to which this fomcthing common 
belong?. 

The^. I underfland you : and it appears to me very proper to call a thino- 
of this kind logos. 

Soc. But he who, in conjun61ion with right opinion, receives the differ- 
ence by which any thing whatever is diffinguifhed from other things, will 
be endued with fcience refpeding that of which he formerly pofTefled opinion. 

Them. VVe fay it is fo, 

Soc. Now therefore, Thea^tetus, in confequence of approaching nearer 
to what is faid^ as to a certain adumbration, I find I do not in the leafl: un- 
derfland it ; bu-t, while I beheld it at a diffance, it appeared to mc that 
fomething was fpoken to the purpofe. 

Theje. But how is this? 

Soc. I will tell you, if I can. When I have a right opinion refpG<51ing 
you, if I likewife receive your definition, then I know you; but if not, then . 
I only opine. Is it not -To ? 

Theje. It is. 

Soc. But logos, or definition, was an interpretaion of your difference. 

Theje. It was. 

Soc. When, therefore, I only opine, I do not perceive by the dianoetic 
energy any one of thofe things by which you differ from others. 

THEiE. You do not, a§ it appears, 

Soc. I, therefore, only dianoetically perceive fomething common, which 
you pofTefs no lefs than another. 

THEiE. It is neceffary. 

Soc. By Jupiter, then, inform me how., in a thing of this kind, I rather 
opine you than any other? P'or, fuppofe me thus dianoetically confidering.: 
This is Theaetetus, who is a man, and has noflrils, eyes, and a mouth, and in 
like manner each of the other members. Does this dianoetic conception 
caufe me to perceive Theaetetus more than TJieodorus ? or, as it is laid, 
more than the laff of the Myfians ? 

The^. How fhould it ? 

Soc. But if J not only dianoetically confider that he has noflrils and eycs# 

but 
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but likewife that he has a flat nofc and prominent eyes, fhall I opine you 
more than myfelf, or any other fuch pcrfon ? 

TiiETE. You will not. 

Soc. But I think I fhall not opine in myfelf, Theaetetus, till a certain mo- 
nument of his flat nofe, exhibiting its difference from other flat nofes which 
I perceive, is impreflcd in me, and in like manner other particulars from 
which you are compofcd ; which, if I had met with you ycflerday, would re- 
mind me, and caufe me to form a right opinion refpeding you. 

The^. Mofl true. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, refpeding every thing will be converfant 
with difference. 

TiiEjE* It appears fo. 

Soc. What then will be the confequence if reafon is affumcd together 
with right opinion ? For it would be ridiculous if any one fhould order us to 
opine in what it is that any thing differs from other things. 

TuEiE. How fo ? 

Soc. For, refpeding things of which we have a right opinion, fb far as 
they differ from others, he would order us to affume a right opinion of them, 
fo far as they differ from others. And thus, like the circumvolution of a 
whip, or a peftle, or the like, from this mandate nothing would be faid. For 
it might more juflly be called the mandate of one blind ; fince it would order 
us to receive things which we poffefs, that we might learn things which we 
opine ; and thus would be perfedly fimilar to the mandate of one deprived 
of fight. 

Theje. Tell me what it is you jufl now afked. 

Soc, If fome one, O boy, ordering us to receive reafon, fhould at the fame 
time order us to know, but not opine difference, reafon would be a pleafant 
thing, and the moll beautiful of all things pertaining to fciencc. For to 
know is in a certain refpe61 to receive fcicnce. Is it not? 

The^. It is. 

Soc. When afked, therefore, as it appears, what fcience is, he would an- 
iVcr, that it is right opinion with the fcience of difference. For, according 
to him, this will be the alfumption of reafon. 

Theje. It appears fo, 

VOL. IV. o Soc. 
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Sec. But it is in every refped foolifli for us, who are iiiveftigating fcience, 
to fay that it is right opinion with fcience, either of difference or of any 
thing elfe. Neither fenfe therefore, Thesetctus, nor true opinion, nor rea- 
fon in conjun61ion with true opinion, will be fcience. 

The^. It does not appear that they will. 

Soc. Are we, therefore, pregnant and parturient, my friend, with any 
thing further refpe6ting fcience, or have we brought forth every thing ? 

Theje. By Jupiter, through you I have already faid more than I had ia 
myfelf. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, all this (how that the obftetric art has brought 
for us that which is vain, and which does not deferve to be nourished ? 

TiiEJE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. IF, therefore, after this you fhould endeavour to become pregnant 
with other things, and your endeavour fhould be fuccefsful, you will, through 
the prefent difcuffion, be full of better things. But if you fhould be empty, 
you will be lefs troublefome to your companions, and more moderate and 
mild ; in confequence of not thinking that you know things which you do 
not know. For thus much my art is able to accomplifh, but nothing more. 
Nor do 1 know any thing of thofe particulars which are and have been 
known to great and wonderful men. But this oblletric art I and my mother 
are allotted from divinity ; fhe about women, and I about ingenuous and 
beautiful youths. Now, therefore, I mufl go to the porch of the king, to an- 
fwer to the accufation of Melitus. But to-morrow, Theodorus, we will 
again return hither. 
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As there is one end for which nature, or rather the author of nature, pro^ 
duced the parts of the human body, and another for which he formed the 
whole man, fo likewife he diredled an Individual of the human fpecies t«> 
one end, a family to another, and again a city and kingdom to another. 
And laftfy, that is to be confidered as the beft end, for the fake of which he 
produced the whole human race. Let no one however think, that though 
there is a certain end of every partial aflbciation among mankind, yet there 
is none of the whole ; and that though there is order in the parts of 
human life, yet there is confufion in the whole ; or, in fhort, that though 
the parts pofTefs union from being dire6led to one end, yet the whole is di- 
fperfed and unconnedted : for, if this were admitted, parts would be more 
honourable than the whole ; though the former fubfifl: for the fake of the latter, 
and not the latter for the fake of the former. Hence it is neceiTary that there 
fhould be a certain end of the human race, and that.it fhou Id confift- in thofe 
energies through which it may imitate as much as poffible things fupernal ; by 
fcience fpeculating things natural, human and divine ; by prudence properly 
managing human affairs ; and by piety cultivating and venerating divinity. An 
end, therefore, of this kind requires a twofold life, confifting both in a61iofi 
and contemplation, yet fo conflituted as that a61ion may fublifl: for the fake 
of contemplation,, as that which is more excellent and divine. 

Plato in this dialogue demon (1 rates that this end can alone be obtained by 

the human race, under the govcniment of a king who pofTefTcs confummate 

probity and fcience. Hence employing a moft accurate divifion which is* 

9 effentiaUjf 
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efTentially neceflary to dcfHiition and fcience, and in which Plato and his 
genuine difciples excelled in a tranfcendent degree, he Homerically deno- 
minates a king the fheplierd and curator of the human race. This king, too, 
he compares to a phyfician ; lince fuch a one, by impofmg laws both on the 
willing and the unwilling, procures falutary remedies for his fubje61s. But 
he more frequently calls a governor and curator of this kind, a politician 
than a king, fignifying by this that he will be fo humane and mild, that 
among the citizens he will appear to be a fellow-citizen, and will evince 
that he is rather fuperior to them in juflice, prudence and fcience, than in 
any other endowmeiUs. He likewife aflerts, that the man who far furpafles 
all others in juftice and prudence is born a king, though he fhould live the 
life of a private individual: and it may be colle61ed from his other dialogues 
a« his opinion, that royal authority fliould be given to the older and more 
worthy, a fenate of whom fhould be the colleagues of the king, forming, as 
it were, a certain arlftocracy, or government of the mod excellent men. As 
he proves too in this dialogue that a royal furpafTes every other form of 
governments he likewife fhows that a tyraimy is the worft kind of dominion, 
fince it governs neither by law nor intellecl, but by unreftrained impulfe 
and arbitrary will. As the next in excellence to a royal government, he 
praifes an ariftocracy, but reprobates an oligarchy, or the government of a 
few : and he confiders a popular government as deferving praifc in the third 
degree, if it governs according to law. After this he difcufles the duty of a 
king, and fhows that it confifts in providing fuch things as are neceffary for 
the human race, and efpecially fuch as contribute to its felicity, in prudently 
judging what arts are fubfervient to this end in peace and war, in public and 
private conduct ; and in exercifmg fovereign authority in conjundion with 
the fenate. 

With refped to what he fays of the motion of the fpheres and the king- 
doms of Saturn and Jupiter, the myflic meaning of this fabulous narration 
vill be unfolded in the notes on this dialogue. 
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SOCRATES, 
THEODORUS, 



A GUEST, 

And SOCRATES Jun. 



Socrates, 

1 AM greatly indebted to you, Theodorus, for making me acquamted with 
Theastetus and this gueft. 

Theo. Perhaps, Socrates, you will be indebted to me the triple of this, 
after thefe men have made you a politician and a philofopher. 

See. Be it fo. But Ihall we fay we have heard this of you, who are moft 
ikilful in reafoning, and in things pertaining to geometry ? 

Theo. What is that, Socrates ? 

See. That we fliould confider each of thefe men as of equal worth, though 
they are more remote from each other in honour than accords with the ana- 
logy of your art. 

Theo. By our God Ammon, Socrates, you have properly, juftly, and 
promptly reproved me for my error in computation ! But I fhall fpeak with 
you about this at fome other time* But do not you, O gueft, in any refpedt 
be weary in gratifying us, but difcufs for us, in order, either a politician firft, 
or, if it is more agreeable to you, a philofopher. 

Guest. We fliall do fo, Theodorus, as foon as we attempt this difcuffion, 
nor fliall we deiift till we arrive at the end of it. But what ought I to do 
refpedting ThcaL^tetus here ? 

Theo. About what ? 

Guest. Shall we fuffer him to refl:, and take in his flead Socrates here, 
rs our aflbciate in the difcullioa ? Or how do you advife ? 

7 Theo. 
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TiiEO. As you fay, take Socrates In his ftead : for, both beiii"- youno- men, 
they will eafily by refting be able to eadure every kind of labour. 

Soc. And indeed, O gueft, both of tliem appear to be allied to me in a 
certain refped. For you fay that one of them (Thextetus) appears to re- 
ferable me in the formation of his face ; and the other pofTeffes a certain 
alliance, through having the fame name as myfelf. But it is requifite that 
we who are allied Ihould always readily recognize this alliance by difcourfe. 
With Thea^tetus, therefore, I yeflerday joined in difcourfe, and to-day I have 
heard him anfwering this gueft : but neither of them has yet difcourfed with 
Socrates here. It is, however, proper that he fliould be confidered. Let 
him then anfwer me fome other time, but at prefent let him anfwer you. 

Guest. Let it be fo, Socrates. Do you hear this, Socrates junior ? 

Soc. JUN. I do. 

Guest. Do you, therefore, affent to what he fays? 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, that you will be no impediment to our 
difcudion ; and perhaps it is requifite that much lefs fhould I be an impedi- 
ment. But after a fophifl:, it is neceflary, as it appears to me, that we fhould 
inveftigate a politician. Tell me, therefore, whether this character (hould 
be placed among the number of thofe that pofTefs a fcicntific knowledge. 
Or how fhall we fay ? 

Soc. JUN. That it ought. 

Guest. We mufl, therefore, make a divifion of the fciences, jufl as wc 
made a divifion in our invcfligation of the fophifl. 

Soc. JUN. Perhaps fo. 

Guest, But yet it appears to me, Socrates, that we fhould not divide in 
the fame manner. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. But after another manner. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. Who then can -find the political path? For it is requifite to find 
it, and, feparating it from other things, to imprefs it with one idea, and, mark- 
ing the other dcfle61ions, with another fpecies, to make our foul conceive 
that all the fciences are comprehended in two fpecies. 

Soc. JUN. I think, O guefl, that this is your bufinefs, and not mine. 

Guest. 
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Guest, But indeed, Socrates, it is alfo requifite that it fhould be yours 
when it becomes apparent to us. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, the arithmetic, and certain other arts allied 
to this, diverted of action, and do they not afford knowledge alone ? 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. But thofe arts which pertain to architedure, and the whole of 
manual operation, poflefs, as it were, fcience connate with a6lions, and at 
the fame time give completion to bodies produced by them, which before 
this had not a being. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. After this manner, therefore, divide all fciences, calling one 
pradic, and the other gnoflic alone. 

Soc. JUN. Let there be, therefore, one whole fcience, and two fpecics 
of it. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, fhall we confider and denominate a politi- 
cian, a king, a defpot, and the governor of a family, as one and the fame 
thing ? Or fhall we fay there are as many arts pertaining to thefe as there 
are names ? Or rather follow me hither. 

Soc. JUN. Whither ? 

Guest. To the confideration of this. If any private perfon is able to 
advife fufficiently a public phyfician, is it not neceffary to call him by the 
name of that art which he who is advifed profefTes ? 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. And if any private perfon is able to give advice to a king, fhall 
we not fay that fuch a one pofTefTes that fcience which the king himfelf ought 
to pofTefs ? 

Soc. JUN. We fhall. 

Guest, But is not the fcience of a true king royal? 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. And may not he who poffefTes this fcience, whether he is a private 
man, or a ruler, be in every refpedl rightly called, according to this art, royal? 

Soc. JUN. He may, ju illy. 

Guest. And are not the governor of a family and a defpot the fame ? 
VOL, IV. p Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what? Is it of any confequencCj with refped to empire, 
whether the city is of a foiall or of an ample fize ? 

Soc. JUN. It is of no confequencc. 

Guest. It is evident, therefore (which is the thing we were juft now in- 
quiring), that there is one faience refpe6ling all thefe. But we do not think 
it is of any confequencc whether any one denominates this fcience royal, or 
political, or oeconomic. 

Soc. JUN. For of what confequencc can it be ? 

Guest. This too is evident, that every king is able to do but a little with 
his hands, and the whole of his body, towards the pofleffion of empire, but 
much by the wifdom and ftrength of his foul. 

Soc, JUN. It is evident. 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, we fhould iay that a king is more 
allied to the gnoftic than to the manual, and, in fhort, to the pra6lic fcience? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We muft, therefore, combine into the iame the political fcience 
and a politician, the royal fcience and a royal man, as all thefe are one 
thing. 

Soc. JUN. It is evident. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, proceed in an orderly manner, and after this 
divide the gnoftic fcience. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Attend, then,- and inform me whether we can apprehend any 
w^ay of efcape in this. 

Soc. JUN. Tell me of what kind. 

Guest. Of this kind. There is a certain logiftic art. 

Soc. JUN. There is. 

Guest. And this I think entirely belongs to the gnoftic arts. 

Soc. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the logiftic art knows the difference in numbers. Shall we, 
therefore, attribute to it any further employment than that of diftinguilhing 
and judging about things known ? 

Soc JUN. Why ? 

Guest. 
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Guest. For no architc6t works himfelf, but rules over workmen. 

Soc. juN. It is fo. 

Guest. And he imparts indeed knowledge, but not manual operation. 

Soc. JUN. He does. 

Guest, He may juftly, therefore, be faid to participate of the gnaflic 
fclence. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But I think this belongs to the office of a judge, not to poffefs the 
end, nor to be liberated, in the fame manner as the reckoner is liberated, but 
to order every manual operator that portion of work which is adapted to 
him, till that which they are commanded to do receives its completion. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, all fuch things as thefe gnoftic, and likewifc 
fuch as are confequent to the logiftic art ? And do not thefe two genera 
differ from each other in judgment and mandate ? 

Soc. JUN. They appear to do fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, we (hould divide the whole of the gnoflic fcience 
into two parts, denominating the one mandatory, and the other judicial, 
may we not fay that we haive made an elegant divtfion ? 

Soc. JUN. Yes, according to my opinion. 

Guest. But thofe that do any thing in common are delighted when they 
accord with each other. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As far, therefore, as we accard in this particular we (hall bid 
farewell to the opinions of others. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Come, then, inform me in which of thefe arts we mufl place ai 
royal charader. Mufl we place him in the judicial art, as a certain fpec- 
tator ? Or rather, fhall we place him in the commanding art, a6^ing as a 
dcfpot ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly, rather in this. 

Guest. Let us again confider whether the comraan<iing art admits of di- 
flindion. For it appears to me, that as the art of a huckfler differs from his art 
who fells his own goods, fo the royal genus from the genus of public criers. 

P 2 Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. How fo ? 

Guest. Huckflers, firft receiving the faleable works of others, afterwards 
fell them again themfelves. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In like manner, the tribe of criers, receiving the mandates of 
others, again imparts them to others. 

Soc. JUN. Moft true. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we mingle the royal into the fame with the 
interpretative, commanding, prophetic, and praeconic ' genus, and with mai>y 
other arts allied to thefe, all which have this in common that they command? 
Or are you willing that, as we juft now afiimilated, we (hould at prefent 
aflimilate a name ? fince this genus of thofe who command their own con- 
cerns is nearly without a name. And thus we fhall fo divide thefe as to 
place the royal genus among the number of thofe that command their own 
concerns, neglecting every other particular, which any one may denominate 
as he pleafes. For our method was adopted for the fake of a ruler, and not 
for the fake of the contrary. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Since, therefore, this is fufficiently feparated from thofe, and is 
brought by divifion from that which is foreign to that which is domeftic, it is 
necefTary that this again fhould be divided, if we have yet any compliant fec- 
tion in this. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And, indeed, it appears that wc have. But follow me in dividing. 

Soc. JUN. Whither ? 

Guest. Do we not find that all fuch as rule by command iiTue out their 
commands for the fake of the generation of fomething? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And, indeed, it is not in every refped difficult to give a twofoU 
divifion to all generated natures. 

Soc. After what manner ? 

Guest. Some among all of them are animated, and others are inanimate. 

Soc, JUN. They are fo. 

.' i. e. Pertaining to criers. 

Guest, 
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Guest. If we wlfli to cut the commanding divifion into thefe parts of the 
gnoftic fcience, we fhould accordingly cut them. 

Soc. JUN. According to what ? 

Guest, One part of it (hould be affigncd to the genera of inanimate na- 
tures, and the other to the genera of fuch as are animated. And thus the 
whole will receive a twofold divifion. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. One part, therefore, we mufl: omit, and refume the other; the 
whole of which we muft again divide into two parts, 

Soc. JUN. But inform me which of thefe is to be refumed. 

Guest. By all means, that which rules over animals. For it is not the 
province of the royal fcience to command things inanimate, like the archi- 
tedonic fcience ; but, being of a more generous nature, it always pofTefles its 
power in animals, and about things pertaining to them. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. With refpe6t to the generation and nurture of animals, attention 
to the latter is confined to one animal, but the care belonging to the former 
extends in common to the whole herd. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. But we do not find that the attention of the politic fcience is of a 
private nature, like that of an ox-driver, or an equerry ; but it is rather 
fimilar to the attention paid by him who feeds horfes and oxen. 

Soc. JUN. This appears to be the cafe. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, with refpe<a to the nurture of animals, (hall 
we denominate the nurture of a flock the common nurture of many, or a 
certain common nutrition ? 

Soc. JUN. Both may be adopted in difcourfe. 

Guest. You have anfwered well, Socrates. And if you avoid paying 
ferious attention to names, you will appear in old age to be more rich in 
intelle6lual prudence. Let us, therefore, now do as you advife* But do you 
underfland how fome one, by Diowing that the nurture of a herd is twofold, 
will render that which is now invefligated in things double, to be fought 
after in halves? 

Soc. JUN. I endeavour to do fo : and it appears to me that there is one 
kind of nurture of men, and another of brutes. 

8 Guest, 
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Guest. You have divided in every refpe^l promptly and valiantly, Wc 
muft however to the utmoft of our power be careful that we may not fufFer 
this again. 

See. J UN. What ? 

Guest. That, we do not take away one fmall part in oppofition to many 
and great parts, nor yet take it away without fpccies, but always in con- 
jundtion with fpecies. For it is moft beautiful to feparate immediately the 
objcd of inquiry from other things, if the reparation is rightly made ; juft 
as you a little before haftily thought refpeding divifion, in confequence of 
perceiving the difcourfe tending to mankind. Though indeed, my friend, 
it is not fafe to divide with fubtilty : but it is more fafe to proceed dividing 
through media ; for thus we (hall more readily meet with ideas. But the 
whole of this confers to the obje6i:s of our inveftigation. 

Soc. JUN. How do you mean, O guefl ? 

Guest. 1 will endeavour to fpeak yet more clearly, on account of the 
benevolence of your nature, Socrates. It is impoifible, therefore, to evince 
the things now propofed in fuch a manner that nothing (hall be wanting ; 
but yet we mufl: endeavour to rife a little higher in our fpeculation, for the 
fake of perfpicuity. 

Soc. JUN. In what refpe<Sl then do you fay we have not juft now rightly 
divided ? 

Guest. In this refpe<5l, that if any one Ihould attcm,pt to give a twofold 
divifion to the human genus, he would divide jufl: as many of the prcfent day 
divide. For thefe feparate the Grecian genus apart from all others, as one 
thing ; and denominate all other kinds of men^ which are innumerable, un- 
mixt, and difcordant with each other, by one appellation, tliat of Barbarians; 
and through this one appellation, the genus itfelf appears to them to be one. 
But this is juft as if fome one, thinking that number fhould be divided into two 
fpecies, ftiould cut off ten thoufand from all numbers, as one fpecies, and, 
giving one name to all the reft, (hould think that this genus will become 
feparate and different from the other through the appcllatron. He how- 
ever will divide in a more beautiful manner, and more according to fpecies, 
and a two-fold divifion, who cuts number into the even and odd, and the 
human fpecies into male and female ; and who then feparates the Lydians 
or Phrygiajis, or certain other nations, from all others, when he is incapable 

of 
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of finding the genus and at the fame time part of each of the divided mem- 
bers. 

Soc. JUN. Moft right. But inform me, O gueft, how anyone may more 
clearly know that genus and part are not the fame, but different from each 
other. 

Guest. O Socrates, beft of men, you enjoin me no trifling thing. And, 
indeed, we have now wandered further from our propoled difcourfe than is 
fit ; and yet you order us to wander flill more. Now, therefore, let us 
again return thither, whence w^e have digreffed, as it is fit we fliould ; and 
hereafter we will at leifure invefligate the quertion propofed by you. How- 
ever, do not by any means think that you have beard this clearly determined 
from me. 

Soc. JUN. What? 

Guest. That fpecies and partare different from each other. 

Soc. JUN. Why fo ? 

Guest. When any thing is a fpecies of fomething, it is alfo necefTary 
that it fhould be a part of the thing of which it is faid 16 be the fpecies : 
but it is by no means necefTary that a part fhould be a fpecies. Always 
confider me, therefore, Socrates, as afTerting this rather than that. 

Soc. JUN. Be it fo. 

Guest. But inform me after this.. 

Soc. JUN. What ? 

Guest. Refpedling that whence we have digreffed hither. For I think 
that we principally digreffed in confequence of your being afked how the 
nurture of a herd fhould be divided, and very readily anfwering that there 
were two kinds of animals, the one human, and the other comprehending 
the whole of the brutal fpecies. 

Soc. JUN. True. 

Guest. And you then appeared to me, having taken away a part, to have 
thought that the remainder fhould be left as one genus of all brutes, becaufe 
you could call all of them by the fame name, viz. brutes. 

Soc. JUN. Thefe things were fo. 

Guest. But this, O mofl valiant of men^ is juft as if fome other prudent 

animal, as for inflance a crane, fhould after your manner call cranes rational, 

thus exalting himfelf, and confider them as forming one genus among other 

5 animals, 
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animals, but, comprehending all the reft together with men, ftiould perhaps 
.denommate them nothing elfe than brutes. We fhould endeavour, there- 
fore, to avoid every thing of this kind. 
Soc. J UN. How ? 

Guest. By not dividing every genus of animals, that we may be Icfs 
cxpofed to this miftake. 

Soc. JUN. For there is no occalion. 
Guest. We, therefore, then erred in this rcfpcdc, 
Soc. JUN. In what refped? 

Guest. That part of the gnoftic fcience which is commanding was de- 
termined by us to be of that kind which is employed in the nurture of 
animals, viz. of gregarious animals. Was it not ? 
Soc. JUN. It was. 

Guest. The whole animal genus, therefore, was then divided into the tame 
and wild. For thofe animals that are naturally capable of being rendered 
geiitle are called tame ; but thofe that are not are denominated wild. 
Soc. JUN. Well faid- 

Guest. But the fcience which we are in fearch of, was and is in tame ani- 
mals, and is to be inveftigated among fuch of thefe as are gregarious. Is it 
not fo ? 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. We muft no% therefore, divide as then, looking to all animals, 
nor muft we divide haftily, in order that we may rapidly comprehend the 
politic fcience. For this^ would caufe us to fuifer that which the proverb 
fpeaks of. 

Soc. JUN. What is that ? 

Guest. By dividing too haftily, we (hall finifli more flowly. 
Soc. JUN. And it would \'ery properly caufe us to fuffer, O gueft. 
Guest. Be it fo then. But let us again from the beginning endeavour to 
divide the common nurture of animals. For perhaps the difcourfe itfelf 
being brought to a conclufion will more clearly unfold that which you defire. 
But tell me this. 
Soc. JUN. What ? 

Guest. What perhaps you have often heard from certain pcrfons. For I 
do not think you have met with thofe who tame fiih about the Nile, or the 

royal 
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royal lakes. But perhaps you have been a ipeaator of the. taming of thefc 
ill fountains. 

Soc. juN. I have been a fpe6lator of this, and I have heard of the former 
from many. 

Guest. You have likewife heard and believe that gcefe and cranes are fed 
by certain perfons, though you have never w^andcrcd about the ThejQTaliaa 
plains, 

Soc. JUN, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. I have aiked you all thefe queftions, becaufe the nurture of herds 
of animals is partly aquatic and partly terreftrial. 
Soc. JUN. It is fo. 

Guest. Does it not, therefore, appear to you, as well as to me, that the 
fcicnce refpeding the common nurture of animals fhoufd receive a twofold 
divifion, and that one part fhould be denominated that which nouriflies in 
moifture, and the other that which nourifhes in drynefs? 
Soc. ju^. It does appear to me. 

Guest. But we do not in the fame manner inquire to which of thefc 
arts the royal fclence belongs. For it is evident to every one. 
Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. For every one can divide the nurture of herds in drynefs, 
Soc. JUN. Haw? 

Guest, Into the volant and gradient. 
Soc. jui*. Moft true. 

Guest. That the political fcicnce, however, is to be invcftigated among 
gradient animals, is, as I may fay, obvious to the moft ftupid. Or do you not 
think it is ? 

Soc. JUN. I do. 

Guest. But it is rcquifite that, dividing the art of feeding animals, like an 
even number, we (Iiould (how tliat it is twofold. 
Soc. JUN. This is evident. 

Guest. Moreover, the part to which our difcourfe impels us appears to 

extend itfelf in two certain paths ; the one being fhort, in confequence of 

ftparating a fmall from a large part ; but the other long, from preferving 

that precept which we mentioned before, that we ought to divide through 

VOL. IV. Q media. 
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media, as this is the mofl ample divifion. It is permitted us, therefore to 
proceed in either of thefe paths, as is moft agreeable to us. 

Sec. JUN. Is it then impoffible to proceed in both? 

Guest. Not in both at once, O wonderful youth ! But it is evident that it 
is poflible to proceed in them feparately. 

Soc. JUN. I will choofe, therefore, to proceed in each apart from the 
other. 

Guest. It is eafy fo to do, fince what remains is but fhort. In the 
beginning, indeed, and middle of our journey we ihould have found it 
difficult to comply with this mandate. But now, fince it appears to be beft, 
let us firfl proceed in the longer road. For, as we have but recently engaged 
in this affair, we fhall more eafily journey through it. But look to the 
divifion. 

Soc. JUN. Say what it is. 

Guest. The pedcftrian genus of fuch tame animals as arc gregarious 
muft be divided by us according to nature. 

Soc. JUN. Why ? 

Guest. Becaufe they muft be divided into fuch as are without horns, and 
into fiich as are horned. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. Dividing then the art of feeding pedeftrian animals, defcribe the 
condition of each part. For, if you Ihould be willing to name them, you 
would be involved in difficulties more than is becoming. 

Soc. JUN. How then i^ it proper to fpeak of them ? 

Guest. Thus. Since the fcience of feeding animals receives a twofold 
divifion, one member of it confifts in the horned part of the flock, but the 
other in that part which is without horns. 

Soc. JUN. Let thefe things be fo faid : for they are fufficiently fhown to 
be fo. 

Guest. Again, therefore, it will appear to us, that a king feeds a certain 
herd of mutilated hornlefs animals. 

Soc. JUN. For how is it poffible this fhould not be evident ? 

Guest. Breaking this, therefore, in pieces, we will endeavour to exhibit 
that which is tranfaded by a king. 

6 Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. Entirely .&. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, are you willing we fliould divide this herd 
into what is called the fiffured and the folid hoof? Or fliall we divide it 
into common and private generation ? For you underfland me. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of generation do you mean ? 

Guest. That of horfes and aflcs, which naturally generate from each 
other. 

Soc. JUN. They do. 

Guest. But the remaining fpecies, belonging to the one herd of tame 
animals, do not promifcuoufly mingle with each other, but thofe only of the 
fame kind copulate together. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But whether does the political fcience appear to take care of the 
common, or of the private generation of animals ? 

Soc. JUN. It is evident that it takes care of the unmingled generation of 
animals. 

Guest. It is evident, then, as it feems, that we fliould give a twofold 
divifion to this, as we did to the preceding particulars. 

Soc. JUN. It is indeed neceffary. 

Guest. But we have already nearly feparated into minute parts tvtry 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is not fit to rank 
the genus of dogs among gregarious cattle. 

Soc. JUN. It is not. But how fliall we divide thefe two ? 

Guest. After that manner, which it is jufl: you and Theaetetus fliould 
adopt in diftributlng, fmce you have touched on geometry. 

Soc. JUN. What manner is that ? 

Guest. By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the diameter. 

Soc. JUN. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Is the condition of the human genus in any other way naturally 
adapted to progreflion than as a diameter, in power a biped ? 

Soc. JUN. In no other way. 

Guest. But again, the condition of the remaining genus is, according to 
the power of our power, a diameter, fuice it naturally confifls of twice two 
feet, 

Q ^ Soc. 
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Soc, J UN. Undoubtedly, And now I nearly underftand what you wirti to 
evince. 

Guest. But befides thefe things, do we perceive, Socrates, a circumrtance 
worthy of laughter, which happened to us in making the former divifion ? 

Soc. JUN. What is that ? 

Guest. The human genus, mingled and concurring with a genus the mod 
eenerous and tradlable of all others. 

Soc. JUN. I perceive it, and likewife that it is a very abfurd circumftance. 

Guest. Is it not fit that the floweft things fhould arrive laft of all? 

Soc. JUN. It is. 

Guest. But we do not perceive this, that a king appears ftill more ridi^ 
culous when running together with the herd, and performing his courfe in 
Conjunction with him who is exercifed in the beft manner with refped to a 
tradable life. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. For now, Socrates, that is more apparent which was faid by us 
in our inveftigation of a fophirt. 

Soc. JUN. What is that? 

Guest. That, in fuch a method of difcourfe as this, he neither pays more 
attention to what is venerable than what is not, nor does he prefer the fmall 
to the great, but always accomplifhes that which is moft true. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. After this, that you may not accufe me, as you have inquired 
what is the (horter way to the definition of a king, I will, in the firft place, 
confider this. 

Soc. JUN. By all means, do fo. 

Guest. But I fay that a gradient animal ought to have been divided by 
us above into the biped and quadruped genus ; and perceiving that man then 
aloiie remained in conjundion with the volant genus, the biped herd fhould 
again have been divided into the winged and without wings. But this divi- 
fion being made, and being evinced by that art which is the nurfe of men, a 
political and royal charader fhould be placed over it, like a charioteer, and 
the reins of the city fhould be given to him, in confequence of this fcience 
being adapted to him. 

Soc. 
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Soc, JUN. You have anfwercd me beautifully, and as if you had been 
difcharging a debt ; and you have added a digreflion, by way of intereft, and 
as the completion of your difcourfe. 

Guest. Come, then, let us conned, by recurring from the beginning to 
the end, the difcourfe concerning the name of the politic art. 

Soc. JUN. By all means. 

Guest. One part, therefore, of the gnoftic fcience was aflerted by us in 
the beginning to be of a commanding nature ; and we faid that the part of 
this fcience which commands from itfelf was aflimilated to this. Agrain.^ 
we aderted that the nurture of animals was a part of the felf-commanding 
fcience, and that this was not the fmallcft part. Likewife, that the nurture 
of herds was a fpecies of the nurture of animals ; and that the art which is 
nutritive of animals without horns, efpecially belongs to the art of feeding 
pedeftrian animals. Again, it is neceflary to conned not lefs than the triple 
of this part, if any one is defirous of comprehending it in one name, viz. the 
fcience of an unmingled genus of feeding. But a fedion from this, which 
alone remains, and which feeds men, as ranking among bipeds, is the part 
which we are now exploring, and which we denominate royal, and at the 
lame time political, 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest* Do you therefore think, Socrates, that we have really done well, 
as you fay ? 

Soc. JUN. In what ? 

Guest. 1 mean that the thing propofed by us has been in every refpedt 
and fufficiently difcufTcd. Or has our inveftigation been particularly deficient 
in thisy that it has given, indeed, a defcription of the thing, but fuch a one as 
is not pcrfedly finifhed ? 

Soc JUN. How do you fay ? 

Guest. I will endeavour to explain my meaning more clearly.. 

Soc. JUN. Do fo^ 

Guest. Since, therefore,, it has appeared that there are many paftoral arts,. 
the politic fcience is one of thefe, and is the curator of one certain herd. 

Soc JUN. It is. 

Guest.- Our difcourfe defined this to be neither the nunc of horfes, nor 
of any other brutes, but to be the common nutritive fcience of men. 

S Soc 
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Soc. JUN. It did fo. 

Guest. But let us contemplate the difference of all fliepherds and kings. 

Soc. JUN. What is the difference ? 

Guest. If any one poffeffing the name of another art fhould affert and 
vindicate to himfelf the nutrition in common of the human herd, what fhould 
we fay ? 

Soc. JUN. How is this ? 

Guest. Juft as if all merchants, hulbandmen, and cooks, and befldes 
thefe the profelfors of gymnaftic, and the genus of phyficians, fhould ver- 
bally oppofc the fhepherds of the human race, whom we have called politi- 
cians, and fhould affert that the care of nurturing men belonged to them, and 
that they were not only fhepherds of the herds of men, but even of rulers 
themfelves. 

Soc. JUN. And would not their affertion be right? 

Guest. Perhaps fo. And let us alfo confider this. For we know that 
no one would contend with a herdfman about things of this kind ; fince he 
is, doubtlefs, the nurfe, the phyfician, and as it were brideman of a herd, and 
is alone fkilled in the obftetric art refpeding parturition and offspring. No 
one, befldes, is better calculated, by fuch fport and mufic as the nature of 
cattle is capable of receiving, of confoling, and by alluring arts mitigating, 
with inflrumcnts, or the mere mouth, the herd committed to his care. And 
the fame may be faid of other fhepherds. Or may it not ? 

Soc. JUN. Mofl right. 

Guest. How, then, will our difcourfe refpecling a king appear to be right 
and entire, fince we affert that he alone is the fhepherd and nurfe of the human 
herd, when at the fame time ten thoufand others contend for the fame office? 

Soc. JUN. By no means. 

Guest. Did we not, therefore, a little before very properly fear, when 
we fufpe6ted left we fliould only introduce a certain royal figure, and fliould 
not perfedly define a political charader, vinlefs we comprehended thofe that 
are conne<5led with this charader, and who profefs themfelves to be equally 
fhepherds ; and, feparating a king from them, alone exhibited him pure ? 

Soc. JUN. Our fear, indeed, was mofl right. 

Guest. This therefore, Socrates, mufl be done by us, unlefs we intend to 
difgrace our difcourfe at the end. 

Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. But this miifl by no means take place. 

Guest. Again, therefore, we muft proceed in another way from another 
beginning. 

Soc. JUN. In what way ? 

Guest. By nearly inferting a jeft. For it is requifite to employ a copious 
part of a long fiible', and to ad in the fame manner with what remains of 

our 

» The fubftance of thrs fable is beautifully explained by Proclus, in his fifth book on the The- 
ology of Plato, as follov/s : 

" This univcrfe is very properly faid to have twofold lives, periods and convolutions; one of 
thefe being Saturnian, and the other Jovian. According to the former of thefc periods, too, every 
thing good fprings fpontaneoufly, and every animated nature poflefles a blamelefs and unwearied 
life ; but the latter is the fource of material error, and of an abundantly mutable nature. For, as 
there is a twofold life in the world, the one unapparent and more intelle(flual, but the other 
more natural and apparent, and the one being bounded by providence, but the other proceeding 
in a diforderly matmer according to fate, — ^hence this latter, which is multiform, and perfected 
through nature, is fufpcnded from the Jovian order j but the former, which is more fimple, is 
intellectual and unapparent, and is fufpended from that of Saturn. This the Elcan gueft clearly 
indicates, by calling one of the circulations Jovian, and the other Saturnian. Though Jupiter alfo 
is the caufe of the unapparent life of the univerfe, is the fupplier of intelle£l, and the leader of 
intelledual perfe6\ion, yet he leads upwards all things to the kingdom of Saturn, and, being a 
leader, together with his father gives fubfiftence to the whole mundane intellect. Each of thefe 
periods, indeed, viz. the apparent and unapparent, participates of both thefe Gods ; but the one is 
more Saturnian, and the other is in fubje<Stion to the kingdom of Jupiter. That the mighty Sa- 
turn, therefore, is allotted the other kingdom of the Gods prior to him, the E^ean gueft clearly 
evinces in what he Hiys prior to the fable, viz. that we have heard from many of the kingdom 
which Saturn obtained ; fo that, according to this wife man alfo, Saturn is one of the royal Gods. 
Hence, as his father Heaven contains the middle centres of the intelligible and intelledual Gods, 
he is the leader of the intelleflual orders, and fupplies the whole of intellc£tual energy, firft to 
the Gods; in the fecond place, to the genera fuperior to man; and in the laft place, to partial fouls 
fuch as ours, when they are able to extend thcrafelves to the Saturnian place of furvey For 
this univerfe, and all the mundane Gods, perpetually poflefs this twofold life, and imitate the 
Saturnian intelkftion through unapparent and intelle£tual energy, but the demiurgic intelleCl of 
Jupiter through providential attention to fecondary concerns*, and, in (hort, through the apparent 
fabrication of things. But partial fouls at one time energize intelledually, and confecrate them- 
felves to Saturn, and at another time according to the chara6leriftic of Jupiter, and with unre- 
ftraincd energy provide for fubordinate natures. When they revolve, however, analogoufly to 
thefe deities, they intclledually perceive intelligibles, and adorn fenfibles, and live both thefe Uvea 
in the fame manner as the Gods and the more excellent genera. For their periods are twofold, 
one intelledual and the other providential. Their paradigms alfo are twofold : of the one the 

Saturnian 
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our difcuflion, as we did above, viz. always to take away a part from a part, 
.till we arrive at the fummit of our inquiry. Is it not proper to ad in this 
manner ? 

Soc. jUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Give me then, after the manner of boys, all your attention to the 
fable : for you are not very much removed from puerile years. 

Soc. JUN. Only relate it. 

Saturnian intelle6l, and of the other the Jovian ; — fince even the mighty Jupiter himfelf has a 
twofokl energy ; by intelleft, indeed, adhering to intelHgibles, but by demiurgic fabrication adorn- 
ing fenfibles. 

" Since, therefore, the revolutions are twofold, not only in wholes but likewife in partial fouls, 
in the Saturnian period, fays the Elean gueft, the generation of men is not from each other, as in 
apparent men, nor, as the firft man with ug is alone earth-born, fo, in partial fouls, the one firft 
foul is earth-born ; but this is the cafe with all of them. For they are led upwards from laft and 
earthly bodies, and they receive an unapparent, deferting a fenfible, life. But neither do they 
verge to old age, and change from younger to older ; but on the contrary they become more 
vigorous, and proceed intelle£lually in a path contrary to generation, and rcfolve as it were that 
variety of life, which in defcending they made a compofite. Hence, likewife, all the fymbols per- 
taining to youth are prefent with thofe fouls when they pafs into fuch a condition of being; for 
they lay a^Tide every thing which adheres to them from generation. And when they are dlftri- 
buted about Saturn, and live the life which is there, he fays fruits are produced in abundance 
from the trees, and many other things fpring fpontaneouHy from the earth. The inhabitants alfo 
are naked and without beds, and for the moft part are fed, dwelling in the open air : for they 
poflefs an indiflbluble temperament of the feafons. The grafs likewife fpringing abundantly from 
the earth fupplies them with foft couches. Thcfe and fuch like goods, foub derive from this 
snighty deity, according to the Saturnian period. For they are thence filled with vivific good, and 
■gather intelleOual fruits from wjiolcs, but do not extend to themfelvcs, from partial energies, pcr- 
f€£lion and beatitude. For doxaftic nutriment polfefTes divifible and material apprehenfions, but 
that which is intelle6lual, fuch as are pure, indivifiblc and fpontaneous ; which the fpontaneous 
here obfcurely (Ignifies. The fruits alfo imparted from the earth fignify the pcrfedi^n of the 
prolific intelle6t of the Gods, and which illuminates fouls with a fufficiency from themfelves. 
For, through an uncnvying abundance of goods, they are alfo able to impart to fecondary natures 
felicity in a convenient meafure. Neither, therefore, are they invelled with garments, as when 
they proceed into generation, nor do they alx)und with additions of life, but are themfelves pure, 
hy themfelves, from all compofition and variety \ and exciting their own intelie(St, they are extended 
by their intelkaual father to ihcfe divine benefits. They likewife participate of total goods, 
being guarded by the intellc<aual Godsi and receiving from them the meafurcs of a happ^ life, they 
pafs the whole of their exiftence with facility. And lallly, eflablifhing a fleeplefs and undefiled 
Jife in the generative powers of intelligibles, and being filled with intelleaual fruits, and nourifhed 
with immaterial and divine forms, they arc faid to live the life which belongs to the government 
of Saturn,** 

Guest. 
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Guest. There were then, and ftill will be, many memorials of antient 
affairs ; and among others, there is oi>e prodigious relation refpeding the 
contention of Atreus and Thyeftes, For you have heard and remember 
what is then faid to have happened. 

Soc. juN, Perhaps you fpeak of the prodigy refpeding the golden ram. 

Guest. By no means: but refpeding the mutation of the rifing and 
fetting of the fun, and the other flars. For whence they now rife they did 
then fet : and their rifnig was from a contrary place. Divinity, therefore, 
then giving a teflimony to Atreus, changed the heavens into the prefent figure. 

Soc. JUN. This alfo is reported. 

Guest. We have like wife he^rd from many refpeding the kingdom of 
which Saturn was the founder. 

Soc. JUN. We have from very many. 

Guest. And were not thofe antient men born from the earth, and not 
generated from each other ? 

Soc. JUN. This alfo is one of the things which are faid to have happened 
formerly. 

Guest. All thefe things, therefore, proceed from the fame circumftaiice> 
and ten thoufand others befides thefe, and which are flill more wonderful. 
But, through length of time, fome of them have become extind, and others 
are related in a difperfed manner, feparate from each other. But that cir- 
cumftaiice which is the caufe of this taking place has not been mentioned by 
any one. It muft, however, now be related : for the relation will contri- 
bute to the demonftration of the nature of a king. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak mod beautifully. Speak, therefore, and do not omit 
any thing. 

Guest. Hear, then. Divinity himfclf fometimcs condu6ls this univerfe 
in its progrefTion, and convolves it : but at another time he remits the reins 
of his government, when tlie periods of the univerfe have received a conve- 
nient meafure of time. But the world is again fpontaiKoufly led round to 
things contrary, fince it is an animal, and is allotted wiflom from him who 
cooperated with it from the firfl: in harmonizing all its parts with the whole* 
This progrefTion, however, to things contrary is naturally implanted in it 
through the following caufe. 

Soc. JUN. Through what caufe? 
VOL. IV. R Guest. 
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Guest. To rubfift always according to the fame, and in a fimilar manner, 
jand to be the fame, alone belongs to the mod: divine of all things : but the 
nature of body is not of this order. But that which we call heaven and the 
world, receives many and blefled gifts from its producing caufe. However, 
as it participates of body, it cannot be entirely void of mutation : neverthe- 
lefs, as far as it is able, it is moved in the fame, and according to the fame, 
with one lation. Hence it is allotted a circular motion, becaufe thcFC is 
the fmalleft mutation of its motion. But nearly nothing is able to revolve 
itfelf, except that which is the leader of all things that are moved. And it 
is not lawful that this fhould at one time move in one way, and at another 
time in a different way. From all this, therefore, it muft be faid, that the 
world neither always revolves itfelf, nor that the whole of it is always con- 
volved by Divinity with twofold and contrary convolutions : nor, again, that 
two certain Gods convolve it, whofe decifions are contrary to each other. 
But that mufl: be aflerted which we juft now feud, and which alone remains, 
that at one time it is conduced by another divine caufe, receiving again an 
externally acquired life, and a renewed immortality from the demiurgus ; 
but that at another time, when he remits the reins of government, it pro- 
ceeds by itfelf, and, being thus left for a time, performs many myriads of 
retrograde revolutions, becaufe it is moll: great, and mofl equally balanced, 
and accomplidies its progrefTions with the fmalleft foot. 

Soc. J UN. All that you have faid appears to be very probable. 

Guest. From what has been faid, therefore, we may now, by a reafoning 
procefs, apprehend that circumftance which we faid was the caufe of all 
wonderful things. For it is this very thing. 

Soc. JUN. What ? 

Guest. That the circular motion of the univerfe is at one time accom- 
plifhed as at prefent, and at another time in a contrary manner. 

Soc. JUN. But how is this the caufe of all wonderful things ? 

Guest. It is rcquifite to think that this mutation is the grcatcft and mod 
perfe6l of all the celcftial converfions, 

Soc. JUN. It is likely. 

Guest. It is proper, therefore, to think that the greateft mutations then 
happen to us who are the it^.habitants of the world, 

Soc. JUN. And tliis alfo is likely. 

7 Guest, 
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Gqest. But do we not know that the nature of animals fuftains with 
difficulty great, numerous, and all-various mutations ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Hence, the greatefl corruptions of other animals then nccefTarily 
take place, and very few of the human race remain. And to thefe many 
other wonderful and novel circumftances at the fame time happen ; but this 
is the greatefl, and follows that revolution of the univerfe in which a con- 
verfion is effeded contrary to the prefent. 

Soc. J UN. What circumftance do you mean ? 

Guest. That which takes place the firfl: of all, when, in whatever age a 
mortal animal is conftituted, he is no longer feen advancing to old age, but 
is again changed to the contrary, and naturally becomes, as it were, younger 
and more delicate. The white hairs, too, of thofe more advanced in years 
then became black \ and the cheeks of thofe that had beards became fmooth; 
and thus each was icftored to the pall flower of his age. The bodies, like- 
wife, of fuch as were in the bloom of youth, becoming fmoother and fmaller 
every day and night, again returned to the nature of a child recently born : 
and fuch were afTimilated to this nature, both in foul and body. And at 
length their bodies, rapidly wafHug away, perifhed. But the dead bodies of 
thofe who at that time died through violence were in like manner immani- 
feftly, and in a few days, corrupted. 

Soc. JUN. But what was then, O guefl, the generation of animals, and 
after what manner were they produced from each other ? 

Guest. It is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was no generation 
of one thing from another. But, as it is faid that there was once an earth- 
born race, this race was at that period reftored back again from the earth. 
This information, too, was delivered to us by thofe our firft progenitors, who 
lived immediately sifter the clofe of the laft revolution. For they were 
public witncHes of the truth of our alfertions, w^iich at prefent are difbelieved, 
though Improperly, by the multitude. For I think this particular ought to 
be attended to, as confequent to a part of the narration. For, if old men 
tended to the nature of boys, it follows, that fuch as were dead, but laid in 

^ Plato, ill what he here aiTcrts of tlie Saturnian age, wonderfully accords with Orpheus, who, 
as we are informed by Proclus in Plat. Theol. lib. v. myftically fays, " tliat the hairs of the face 
oi Saturn arc always black, and never become hoary.'* 

R 2 the 
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ihc earth, muft be again reftored from thence, revive again, and follow that 
revolution of the univerfe, in vC^hich generation is convolved in a contrary 
order; and that the earth-born race, which according to ihis reafon is ne- 
ceflarily produced, (hould thus be denominated and defined, viz. fuch of them 
as Divinity has transferred into another deftiny. 

Soc. JUN. This very much follows from what has been faid above. But 
with refped to the life which you fay was under the power of Saturn, did it 
fubfift in thofe revolutions, or in thefe ? For it is evident that the mutation 
of the flars and the fun happens in both thefe revolutions. 

Guest. You follow the difcourfe well. But, in anfwer to your queflion 
refpeding all things being produced fpontaneoufly for mankind, this by no 
means is the cafe in the prefent, but happened in the former revolution. For 
then Divinity was firfl the ruler and curator of the whole circulation ; juft as 
now the feveral parts of the world are locally diftributed by ruling Gods. 
Divine daemons, too, were allotted, after the manner of (hepherds, animals 
according to genera and herds ; each being fufficient for all things pertaining 
to the feveral particulars over which he prefided. So that there was nothing 
ruftic, no mutual rapine, no war, nor fedition of any kind; and ten thoufand 
other things took place, which are the confequences of fuch a period. But 
what is laid refpeding the fpontaneous life of thefe men is aflerted becaufe 
Divinity himfelf fed them, and was their curator ; juft as men- who are of a 
more divine, are the {hepherds of brutes, who are of a bafer, nature. In con- 
sequence, too, of men being fed by Divinity, there were no polities, nor pof- 
ieffeons of women and cliildren. For all thefe were reftored to life from 
the earth, and without having any recolle61ion of former events. But all 
fuch things as thefe were abfent. The Inhabitants, too, had fruits in abun- 
dance from oaks, and many other trees, which did not grow through the 
afliftance of agriculture, but were fpontaneoufly given by the earth. And for 
the moftpart they were naked, (lept without coverlids, and were fed in the 
open air. For the temperament of the feafons was innoxious to them. They 
had foft beds, too, from grafs, which germinated in unenvying abundance 
from the earth. And thus, Socrates, you have heard what was the life of 
men under the reign of Saturn: but you yourfelf have fcen what the con- 
dition of the prefent life is, which is faid to be under Jupiter. But are you 
able, andlikewife willing, to judge which of thefe is the more happy ? 

Soc. 
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Soc, juN. By no means. 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, that I fliould after a manner judge 
for you ? 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest, If, therefore, thofe that were nurtured by Saturn in fo much 
leifure, and with the power not only of converfing with men, but with brutes, 
iifed all the above-mentioned particulars for the purpofe of philofophy, aflb- 
ciating with brutes and with each other, and inquiring of every nature 
which had a perceptive power of its own, in what refped it differed from 
others as to the common pofTeflion of prudence ; from all this it may be eafily 
inferred, that the men of thofe times were incomparably more happy than 
thofe that exift at preient. But if, being abundantly filled with meats and 
drinks, their difcourfes with each other, and with brutes, were fuch as at 
prefent they are related to have been, from this alfo, in my opinion, their 
fuperior felicity may be very eafily inferred. At the fame time, however, 
we fhall difmifs thefe particulars till fome fufficient judge of them fhall arife, 
who will unfold to us whether the men of that period were inclined to fci- 
ences and difcourfe. But let us now relate on what account we introduced 
the fable, that we may after this bring to a conclufion what remains. For, 
after the time of all thefe was confummated, and it was requifite that a mu- 
tation fhould take place, and belldes this, the whole terreflrial genus being 
confumed, as all the generations of every foul had received their com- 
pletion, and as many feeds havuig fallen on the earth as were deflined to 
each foul, — then the governor of the univerfe, laying afide as it were the 
handle of his rudder, departed to that place of furvey whence he contem- 
plates himfelf. But then fate and connate defire again convolved the world. 
All thofe Gods, therefore, who govern locally, in conjundion with the greateft 
daemon, knowing what had now happened, again deprived the parts of the 
world of their providential care. But the world becoming inverted, confliding 
with itfelf, and being agitated by an impulfe contrary to its beginning and end, 
and likewifc making an abundant concuflion in itfelf, produced again another 
corruption of all-various animals. After thefe things, however, and the ex- 
piration of a fufficient length of time, the tumult, confufion, and concuffions 
ccafed, and the world, becoming tranquil and adorned, again proceeded in its 
ufual courfe, poficffing a providential care and dominion, both over itfelf and 
5 the 
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the natures which It contahis ; remembering, to the utmofl of its power, the 
inftru6lions of the demiurgus and father'. At the beginning, therefore, it 
accomphflied this more perfe6lly, bnt at the end more remifsly. But the 
caufe of this is the corporeal form of the temperature, and which was nurfcd 
together with an anticnt nature. For it was a participant of much diforder 
before it arrived at the prefent ornament. For, from its compofing artificer, 
indeed, it poflefles every good ; but, from its former habit, all that atrocity 
and itijudice which fubfift within the heavens. And thefe the world both 
poflefles from that former habit, and inferts in animated natures. The 
world, therefore, when nourifhing the animals which it contains, in conjunc- 
tion with the governor, brings forth fmall evils, and mighty goods: but when 
it is feparated from him, during the nearefl: time of its departure, it conducts 
all things beautifully. At a more difl:ant period, however, and from obli- 
vion being generated in it, the property of its former diflc)na[ice rules with 
greater force. And at the laft period of time it becomes deflorefcent ; and 
producing fmall goods, but mingling much of the temperament of things 
contrary to good, it arrives at the danger of both itfelf, and the natures which 
it contains, being diflblved. Hence that God who adorned the world, then 
perceivino- the difficulties under which it labours, and anxious lefl, being 
thus tempeftuoufly agitated, it (hould be diflblved by the tumult, and be 
plunged into the infinite fea of diffimilitude, again refumes the helm, and 
adorns and corre6ts whatever is difeafed and diflblved through the inordi- 
nate motion of the former period, and renders the world immortal and un- 
confcious of age. This, therefore, is the end of the whole narration. But 
this is fufficient to fliow the nature of a king to fuch as attend to what has 
been already faid. For, the world being again converted to the prefent path 
of generation, the progreflion of its age again flopped, and it imparted novel 
things, the very contraries to wliat it then imparted. For animals prox- 
imate to death, on account of their fmallnefs, are increafed. But bodies re- 
cently born from the earth, hoary, again dying, defcend into the earth ; and 
all other things are tranfmutcd, imitating and following the condition of the 
univerfc. l^he imitation, likewiic, of motion, generation, and nutriment, 
follows all things from neceflity. For it is no longer poffible for an animal 

» i. c. Jupiter, Sec the Tim3?us. 

to 
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to be produced in the earth, through other things mutually compofiiig it ; 
but, as the world was dcftuied to be the abfolute ruler of its own progrefTion, 
after the fame manner its parts alfo were defined by a fimilar guidance to 
fprino- forth, generate, and nourifh, as far as they are able. But we have 
now arrived at that for the fake of which the whole of our difcourfe was un- 
dertaken. For, with refpe£l to other animals, many particulars, and of a 
prolix nature, might be difcufTed ; fuch as, from what things they are feve- 
rally compofed, and through what caufes they were changed : but the parti- 
culars refpeding men are fhorter, and more to our purpofe. For, mankind 
beino- deftitute of the guardian care of the daemon vvhofe pofTeffion we are, 
and who is the fhepherd of our race, and as many animals who are naturally 
cruel became traufported with rage, hence men, now imbecil, and without 
a guard, were torn in pieces by fuch animals. And befides this, men in thofe 
firft times were unfkilful, and had no knowledge of the arts, becaufe the 
earth fpontaneoufly afforded them nutriment : but they did not know how 
to procure it, becaufe they were not compelled by any previous neceflity. 
From all thefe caufes they were involved in the greateft difficulties. Hcwcq, 
thofe gifts which are faid to have been formerly imparted to us by the Gods 
were imparted with neceflary inftrudion and erudition : fire, indeed, fron> 
Prometheus ', but the arts from Vulcan and Minerva. Again, feeds and 
plants were imparted by other divinities ; and, in fhort, all fuch things as are 
the fupport of human life. For men, as we have faid, were not left defli- 
tute of the guardian care of the Gods ; and it became requifite that they alfo 
fliould pay attention to the concerns of life, in the fame manner as the whole 
world; in the imitating and following which, through all the revolutions of 
time, we live and are born in a diiferent manner at different periods. And 
let this be the end of the fable. But we fliall make it ufeful to difcover how 
far we have erred in the above definition of a royal and political characfter. 

Soc. JUN. In what refpe6l, and how far, do you fay we have erred? 

Guest. Partly lefs, and in a more generous manner, and partly in a 
greater degree, and more abundantly. 

Soc. JUN. How ? 

» Prometheus is the infpci^live guardian of tlic dcfcent of rational fouls; and the fire which lie 
imparted to mortals is the rational foul itfelf, becaufe this like fire naturally tends upwards, or, 
in other words, afpircs after incorporeal natures. 

Guest, 
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Guest. Becaufe, while we were aiked refpeding a king and politician 
belonging to the prelcnt circulation and generation, we adduced a fhepherd 
of a herd of men belonging to the contrary period ; and in confequence of 
this (hepherd being a God, and not a man, wc tranfgreffed abundantly : but 
again, becaufe we evinced that this fliepherd was the governor of the 
whole city, but yet did not fay after what manner, in this refpecl we afferted 
what is true, but wxre deficient as to the whole and the perfpicuous ; and 
on this account we erred lefs in this latter cafe than in the former. 

Soc. JUN. True. 

Guest. We ought, therefore, as it feems, to think that we fliall then 
have perfedly defcribed a political charadler when we have defined the 
mode of governing a city. 

Soc. JUN. Beautifully faid. 

Guest. On this account we related that fable, not only that thofe might 
be pointed out who oppofe the royal character we are now inveftigating with 
refpe6l to the nurture of a herd, but that we might more clearly perceive 
him who alone ought to be called a paftor, fince after the manner of a (hep- 
herd and herdfman he takes care of the nurture of the human race, 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine fliephcrd is flill 
greater than that which belongs to a king; and that the politicians of the 
prefent day are naturally much more (imilar to fubjedls than governors, and 
in a manner more allied to thefe participate of difcipline and nurture. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo." 

Guest, But we mufl not inquire whether they have been more or lefs fo, 
and whether they are naturally fo or not. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us thus refume our inquiry. We faid, then, 
that there was a felf-commanding art refpe61ing animals, which took care of 
them, not privately, but in common ; and this art we then dire6lly called 
the herd-nourifhing art. Do you recoUeft ? 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. In this, therefore, we erred. For we have not by any means com- 
prehended in a definition the political chara<Slcr, nor given it a name ; but its 
name as yet flies from us. 

Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. How {o ? 

Guest. To nourilh the fcveial herds of animals belongs to all other (hep- 
herds ; but we have not given a fit name to the political chara61er, which 
requires the application of fomething common. 

Soc. JUN._ You fpeak the truth, if this common fomething can be ob- 
tained. 

Guest. But is it not pofllble to apply healing, as that which is common 
to all things, without either defining nutriment, or any other thing? and 
to introduce another certain art, either pertaining to the nurture of herds, or 
therapeutic, or adapted to take care of fomething; and thus to comprehend 
the political charader together with others, fince reafon fignifies that this 
ought to be done ? 

Soc. JUN. Right. But after this, in what manner muft the divifion be 
made ? 

Guest. As before we divided the herd-nourifhing art into the gradient 
and winged tribes, and into the horned and without horns, in the fame man- 
ner we (liould divide the art pertaining to the care of herds, which will thus 
be fimilarly comprehended in our difcourfe, together with the kingdom of 
Saturn, 

Soc, JUN. It appears fo. But go on with your inquiries. 

Guest. If, then, the name of the art pertaining to the care of herds bad 
been thus adopted, no one would have oppofed us, as if there were no careful 
attention whatever ; juft as then it was juflly contended, that there is no art 
in us which deferves the appellation of nutritive ; and that, if there were any 
fuch art, it belongs to many things prior to, and preferable to, any thing 
pertaining to kings. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. But no other art endeavours to accomplish this more, and in a 
milder manner, as if it paid a careful attention to the whole of human com- 
munion, than the royal art. 

Soc. jUN. Right. 

Guest. But after thefe things, Socrates, do you perceive how very much 
we have erred about the end ? 

Soc. JUN. What kind of error have we committed ? 

Guest. We have erred in this, that though we have conceived that there 
VOL. IV. s is 
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is a certain nutritive art of a biped herd, yet we ought not immediately to 
have called it royal and politic, as if entirely complete. 

Soc. J UN. Why not ? 

Guest. In the firfl place, as we have faid, the name ought to be accom- 
modated more to attentive care than to nutriment : and in the next place, 
this attentive care ought to be divided. For it will receive no fmall fedions, 

Soc. JUN. Of what kind ? 

Guest. The fedions will be a divine fhepherd, and a human curator. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. And again, it is necefTary to give a twofold diilribution to human 
care. 

Soc. JUN. What are the two parts ? 

Guest. The violent and the voluntary, 

Soc. JUN. What then? 

Guest. And erring in this, with greater ineptitude than is becoming, we 
confidcred a king and a tyrant as the fame, though they are mod diflimilar 
both in themfelves and in their mode of government. 

Soc, JUN. True. 

Guest. Now, therefore, again corrediiig ourfelves (as I have already faid), 
we (hall divide human care into the violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And the violent we fhall call tyrannic : but the voluntary, and 
the attention paid to the herds of voluntary biped animals, we fliali deno- 
minate politic. We fhaU therefore evince, that he who poffelTes this art 
and care is truly a king and a politician. 

Soc. JUN. And thus the demonftration, O gueft, refpe6ting political 
affairs will, as it appears, be perfecl. 

Guest. It will be well for us, Socrates, if this is the calc. But it is re- 
quiiite that thefe things (hould not only be apparent to you, but likewife to 
me, in common with you. But at prefent a king appears to me not to 
pofTefs as yet a perfed figure : but juft as ftatuaries, who by haftening their 
work fometimes unfeafonably, and adding more and larger things than are 
fit, finifh it rhore flowly ; fo we at prefent have not only rapidly and mag- 
nificently evinced that we erred in the former part of our difcuffion, in con- 
fequence of thinking that great paradigms ihould be employed about a king, 

but 
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but we reviled the wonderful bulk of the fable, and were compelled to ufe a 
greater part of it than was proper. On this account, we have made a more 
prolix demonflration, and have not entirely finifhed the fable. But, indeed, 
our difcourfe, like an animal, appears to have its exterior delineation fuffi- 
ciently perfe6l, but is not yet perfpicuous, through paint, and the mixture of 
colours. But it is more becoming to exhibit every animal by words and 
difcourfe, to fuch as are able to follow the difquifition, than by painting, and 
the whole of manual operation ; but other things are to be exhibited through 
the operations of the hand. 

Soc. JUN. This, indeed, is rightly faid ; but (how me why you fay you 
have not yet fpoken fufficicntly. 

Guest. It is difficult, O divine youth, to exhibit great things perfpicu- 
oufly, without examples. For each of us appears to know all things as in a 
dream', and again to be ignorant of all things according to a wakeful per- 
ception. 

Soc. JUN. How do you fay this ? 

Guest. We appear at prefcnt to have moved very abfurdly the pafiiou 
refpefting fciencc which is in us, 

Soc. JUN. In what refped ? 

Guest. The example, O blefTed youth, which I have adduced will again 
require an example. 

Soc. JUN. Why ? Tell me, and do not in any refped be remifs on my 
account. 

Guest. I will, fince you are prepared to follow me. For we know what 
boys do as foon as they have acquired a knowledge of their letters. 

Soc. JUN. What is that ? 

Guest. They fufficiently perceive each of the elements in the fhorteft and 
eafieft fyllables, and are able to fpeak the truth concerning them. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. But, being again dubious about thefe in other fyllables, they arc 
deceived in opinion and difcourfe. 

* The foul polTefles a twofold knowledge, one indiftin^l, but the other diftinc^, fcientific, and 
without ambiguity. For we eflentially contain the rcafons of things, and breathe, as it were, the 
knowledge of them ; but wc do not always pofTefs them in energy. 
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Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 
- Guest. May they not, therefore, thus be eafily, and in the moft beautiful 
manner, led to things which they do not yet know ? 

Soc. JUN. How } 

Guest. By leading them fuft to thofe fyllables in which they have had 
right opinions refpe6iing thefe very fame things ; but, when we have thus 
led them, to place before them things which they do not yet know ; and, by 
comparing them together, to fhow them that there is the fame fimilitude and 
nature in both the complications, till the things conceived by true opinion 
are prefented to the view compared with all the unknown particulars. But 
thefe being prefented to the view, and examples of them produced, it will- 
caufe them to denominate that which is different in all the elements of every 
fyllable as different from other things ; but that which is the fame, as always, 
the fame, according to things the fame with itfelf. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. This, therefore, we fufficiently comprehend, viz. that the gGi\c>' 
ration of a paradigm then takes place, when that which is the fame in an* 
other divulfed particular being rightly conceived by opinion, and accomrao- 
dated to each, produces one true opinion of both,. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. Shall we therefore wonder, if our foul, fuffering the fam« thing na- 
turally about the elements of all things, at one time is eftablifhed In certain 
particulars by truth itfelf about each individual thing, and at another time 
flu6luates in other particulars, about all things ? And that when, in certain 
commixtions, it thinks rightly, it fhould again be ignorant of thefe very fame, 
things, when it is transferred to long and difficult fyllables of things }■ 

Soc. JUN. There is nothing wonderful in this. 

Guest. For how, my friend, can any one, beginning from falfe opinion,, 
arrive at any, even the fmallefl part of truth, and thus acquire wii<lom ? 

Soc. JUN. Nearly no one. 

Guest. If, therefore, thefe things naturally fubfift in this manner, you 
and I fhall not in any refped err, if we firfl of all endeavour to perceive the 
nature of the whole paradigm in another fmall and partial paradigm ; and 
after this, betaking ourfelvcs to the paradigm of a king, which is the greatefl 
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of all paradigms, and deriving it from leffer things, endeavour again, through 
a paradigm, to know by art the remedy of political affairs, that wc may be 
partakers of wakeful perceptions inflead of a dream. 

Soc. JUN. Perfcdly right. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us refume the former part of our difcourfe, 
viz. that fince an innumerable multitude, together v/ith the royal genus, 
doubt refpeding the government of a city, it is requifite to fcparate all thefe 
from the royal genus, and to leave it by itfelf. And for this purpofe we 
faid it was requldtc that we (hould have a certain paradigm, 

Soc. JUN, i\nd very much fo. 

Guest. But what paradigm can any one adduce which both contains po- 
litical concerns, and is the fmallefl: pofTible, fo that he may fufficiently find 
the objedl of his invefligation ? Are you willing, by Jupiter, unlefs we have 
fomething elfe at hand, that we choofe the weaving art ? Not the whole, 
indeed, if it is agreeable to you; for, perhaps, the weaving of wool will be 
fufficient. For it may happen that this part being chofen may teflify that 
which we wifh to evince. 

Soc. JUN. For why fhould it not ? 

Guest. Shall we therefore now, with refpecl to this part of the weaving 
art, a61 in the fame manner as we did above, viz. divide every particular by 
cutting the parts of parts? and, paffing over all things in the fhortefl man- 
ner poffible, return to that which is ufeful to our prefent purpofe ? 

Soc. JUN. How do you fay ? 

Guest. My anfvver to you fhall be an explanation of the thing. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak mofl excellently. 

Guest. Of all the things which we fabricate and poffefs, fome are for 
the fake of doing fomething, and others are auxiliaries againfl any inconve- 
nience we may fuffer. And of auxiliaries, fome are alexipharmic ^, as well 
divine as human; but others are fubfervient to defence. And of things fub- 
fervient to defence, fome confift of warlike apparatus,, and others are inclo- 
fures. And of inclofurcs, fome are veils, and others are defences againft 
heat and cold. But of defences, fome are coverings, and others are apparel. 
And of apparel, one part is an under veil, and another a furrounding cover- 

' i.e. Remedies of evils. 
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iiig. And of furmiinding coverings, iome are finnple, and others compofite. 
But of the compofite, ibnae are perforated, but others are coii:ie(5^ed together 
without perforation. And of thofc that are without perforation, fome are 
compofed from the nerves of things growing out of the earth, but others are 
hairy. And of the hairy, fome are conglutinated by water and earth, but 
others are themfeh cs conneded together with thcmfelves. To thelc auxiU- 
aries and coverings, which are wrought from the lame things being bound 
together, we give the name of garnjcnts. But we call that art which is 
efpecially converfant with garments, veflific, from the thing itfelf, in the 
fame manner as above we called the art refpedling a city pohtic. We like- 
wife fay that the weaving art, fo far as for the moft part it weaves garments, 
differs in nothing but the name from the veflific art; jufl in the fime man- 
ner as we formerly obferved that a royal differed only nominally from a po- 
litical chara61er. 

Soc. JUN. Mofl right. 

Guest.. But after this we fhould thus reafon : that fome one may, perhaps, 
thimk it has been flifficiently fhown that the weaving art is converfant with 
garments, but may not be able to perceive, that though it is not yet diflin- 
guifhed from things which cooperate near together, it is feparated fiom 
many other things of a kindred nature. 

Soc. JUN. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 
Guest. You do not underfland what has been faid, as it feems. It ap 
pears, therefore, that we (hould return from the end to the beginning. For, 
if you underfland propincjuity, we have now feparated this from the weaving 
art, by diflributing the compofition of coverings into things put under, and 
things furrounding us. 

Soc. JUN. I underftand you. 

Guest. We have likewife feparated every kind of fabrication from thread 
and broom, and all fuch plantal produ6lions as we jufl now called nerves. 
Wealfo defined the comprefiive art, and the compofition which employs per- 
foration and fewing, which for the mofl part pertains to the currier's art. 
Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We alfo feparated the fabrication of fimple coverings from fkins, 
and of fuch coverings as are employed in building, and in the whole of the 
tedionic, and in all otlier arts which are employed in flopping the effluxions 
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of water, Alfo fuch arts as procure reftraints in joining, and violent actions, 
and which are employed about the conftrudion of doors, and diftribute the 
parts of the cementing art. We have hkewife divided the armour-making 
art, which is a fedion of the great and all-various power effedive of de- 
fence. We alfo defined, in the very beginning, the whole art of cooking, 
which is converfant with alexipharmics ; and we left a certain art, which 
appears to be that we are in purfuit of, viz. which defends againft cold, 
produces woollen veftments, and is called the art of weaving. 

Soc. JUN. It feems fo. 

Guest. But we have not yet, O boy, perfedly difcufled this matter. For 
he who is firifl: engaged in the making of garments appears to ad in a man- 
ner Jiredly contrary to the weaver. 

Soc. JUN. How fo? 

GuiiST. For the work of the weaver is a certain knitting together. 

Soc. JUN. It is. 

Guest. But the work of him who firft engages in the making of garments 
confifts in dilTolving things joined together. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of work is this ? 

Guest. The work of the art of carding wool. Or (hall we dare to call 
the art of carding wool the weaving art, and a wool-carder a weaver ? 

Soc. JUN. By no means. 

Guest. But if anv one fhould call the art effedive of the thread and woof 
in a loom the weaving art, he would affert a paradox, and give it a falfe 
name. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But whether (hall we fay that the whole attention and care of the 
fuller and the mender contribute nothing to the making of garments ? Or 
fliall we alio call thefe weaving arts ? 

Soc. ju!^. By no means. 

GuKST. But all thefe contend with the power of the weaving art, refped- 
ing the care and the making of garments ; attributing, indeed, to it the 
greateft part, but likewife afligning to themfelves great portions of the fame 
art. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest, Belides thefe, it further appears requifile, that the arts effedive of 
8 the 
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the inftruments through which the weaver accompllfhes his work, fhould be 
eonfidered as concaiifes of every work accomplifhed by weaving. 

Soc. JUN. Moft right. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, will our difcourfe about the weavltig art, a 
part of which we have chofen, be fufficiently defined, if we aflert that it is 
the moft beautiful and the greateft of all the arts which are employed about 
woollen garments ? Or fhall we thus, indeed, fpeak fomething of the truth, 
but yet neither clearly nor perfedly till we have feparated all thefe arts 
from it ? 

Soc. JUN. This will be the cafe. 

Guest. Muft we not, therefore, in the next place ad in this manner, 
that our difcourfe may proceed hi an orderly feries ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. In the Rrfi place, therefore, let us confide r two arts which fubfift 
about all things. 

Soc. JUN. What are they ? 

Guest. One is the concaufe of generation, and the other is the caufc 
itfelf. 

Soc JUN. How ? 

Guest. Such arts as do not fabricate the thing itfelf, but prepare indru- 
roents for the fabricators, without which inftruments the propofed work 
cannot be efFetfled,— thefe are concaufes : but thofe which fabricate the 
thing itfelf are caufes. 

Soc. JUN. This diftin^^ion is reafonable. 

Guest. In the next place, thofe arts which produce the dif^atF, and the 
fliuttle, and fuch other inftruments as contribute to the making of gar- 
ments, — ^all thefe I call concaufes : but thofe which pay attention to and 
fabricate garments I call caufes, 

Soc. JUN. Moft right. 

Gu&sT. But, of caufes, it will be proper efpecially to collect that which 
pertains to the wafhing of garments, and that which is (killed in mending, 
and all the therapeutic care about thefe, iince the cofmetic art is abundant, 
and to denominate the whole the fuller's art. 

Soc. JUN. It will fo. 

Guest. But there is one art comprehending that jart which cards wool 
6 and 
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and fpins, and likewlfe every thing pertaining to the makmg of garments, 
and which is called by all men the wool-working art. 

Soc. JUN. How (b ? 

Guest. The art of carding \vool, and the half of that art which ufes the 
fhuttle, and that art which feparates from each other things joined together, 
— all thefe, in fhort, form a part of the wool-working art, of which there 
are two great parts, one collc^ive, and the other feparative. 

Soc. JUN. There are fo. 

Guest. The art of carding wool, therefore, and ail thofe other arts 
which we juft now mentioned, belong to the feparative part. For that art 
which divides in wool and thread, after one manner with the (huttle, and 
after another with the hands, has all the names which we have juft now 
mentioned. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Again, we muft take a part of the colledive part, and of the 
wool- working art contained in it ; but we muft pafs by all fuch things of a 
feparating nature as we happen to find there, and bifedt the wool-working 
art, together with the colledive and feparative fedlidn. 

Soc. JUN. Let us divide them. 

Guest. It will be proper for you, therefore, Socrates, to divide the col- 
le61ive, together with the wool-working part, if we wifti to apprehend fuiR- 
ciently the propofed weaving art. 

Soc. JUN. It will be requifite. 

Guest. It will indeed : and we fay, therefore, that one part of it is ftreptic, 
or converfant with rolling, and the other fympledic, or complicative. 

Soc. JUN. Do I then underftand you ? For you appear to me to fay that 
the elaboration of the thread is ftreptic. 

Guest. Not the elaboration of this only, but likewife of the woof. Or 
can we find any generation of it which is not ftreptic ? 

Soc. JUN. By no means. 

Guest. Define alfo each of thefe : for perhaps you will find the definition 
fcafonable. 

Soc. JUN. In what refpe61? 

Guest. 1 1 this. We fay that the work of the wool-carder, when it is 
drawn out into length and breadth, is a certain fra<5iur-c. 

VOL. IV. T Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. \Vc do. 

Guest. This, when it is turned by the diOafF, and becomes a folid thread, 
is called ftamen : but they fay that the art which direfts this is ilemonic, or 
converfant with ftufFto be woven. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. But fuch things as receive a loofe contortion, and by the implica- 
tion of the thread with the attradion of the polifh acquire a meafured foft- 
iiefs, — of thcfe we call what is fpun the woof, but the art itfelf which pre- 
fides over thefe, woof-fpinning. 

Soc. JUN. Moft right. 

Guest. And now that part of the weaving art which we propofed is 
obvious to every one. For, with refped: to a part of the colledlive art In the 
working of wool, when it accomplifhes that which is woven by a fit knitting 
together of the woof and the thread, then the whole of the thing woven is 
called a woollen garment, but the art prefiding over this, textorian. 

Soc. JUN. Moft right. 

Guest. Be it fo. But why then did we not immediately anfwer, that the 
pledic art is that which weaves together the woof and the thread, inftead of 
proceeding in a circle, and defining many things in vain ? 

Soc. JUN. It does not appear to me, O gueil, that we have faid any thing 
in vain. 

Guest. This is not at all wonderful. But perhaps, O blefTed youth, it 
will be feen that you will often hereafter fall into this difeafe. Nor is it 
wonderful. But hear ascertain difcourle, which is proper to be delivered 
refpeding all fuch particulars as thefe. 

Soc. JUN. Only relate it. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in the firft place, behold the whole of excefs 
and deficiency, that we may praife and blame according to reafon whatever is 
faid with more prolixity or brevity than is becoming in difputations of this 
kind. 

Soc. JUN. It will be proper fo to do. 

Guest. But I think we fhall do right by difcourfing about thefe things. 

Soc. JUN. About what things ? 

Guest. About prolixity and brevity, and the whole of excefs and defi- 
ciency. For the art of meafuring is converfant with all thefe. 

Soc, 
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Soc. JUN. It is. 

Guest. We will divide it, therefore, into two parts. For it is requifite 
to that after which we are haftening, 

Soc. JUN. Inform me how this divifion is to be made. 

Guest. Thus. One part according to the communion of magnitude and 
parvitude with each other ; but the other part according to the neceffary 
eflcnce of generation. 

Soc. JUN. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Does it not appear to you to be natural, that the greater ought 
to be called greater than nothing elfe than the lefTer ? and again, that the 
lefTer fhould not be leiTer than any thing than the greater ? 

Soc. JUN. To me it docs. 

GuBST. But what? Mufl we not fay that what furpaffes the nature of 
mediocrity, and is furpafTed by it, whether in words or adlions, is that by 
which efpecially good and bad men differ from each other? 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. Thefe twofold eflences, therefore, and judgments of the great 
and the fmall muft be eftabliflied ; but not, as we jufl: now faid, with refe- 
rence to each other only. But, as we now fay, they are rather partly to be 
referred to each other, and partly to mediocrity. Are we how-ever willing 
to learn on what account this is requifite ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If fome one refers the nature of the sreater to nothing: elfe than 
the nature of the lefTer, he will not refer it to mediocrity. Or will he ? 

Soc. JUN. He will not. 

Guest. May we not, therefore, divide the arts themfelves, and all their 
works, according to this reafoning ? And fhall we not entirely take away 
the political fcience which we are now inveftigating, and that which is 
called the weaving art? For all fuch things as thefe guard againft that 
which is more or lefs than mediocrity, not as if it had no lubfiftence, but as 
a thing of a difficult nature in adions. And after this manner preferving 
mediocrity, they effecfl every thing beautiful and good. 

St^c. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If, therefore, we take away the politic fci-ence, will not our iu- 
veftigation after this of the royal fcience be dubious ? 

T 2 Soc. 
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Soc. juiJ, Very much fo. 
' Guest, Whether, therefore, as in our hiveftigaiion of a fophifl:, we com- 
pelled non-being to be, after difcourfc about it fled from us, fo now fhall we 
rompel the more and the lefs to become meafured, not only with reference 
to eaeh other, but likcwife to the generation of mediocrity ? For no one can 
indubitably become 9 politician, or knowing in any thing elfe pertaining to 
actions, unlefs he affents to this. 

Soc, JUN. We ought, therefore, efpecially to do this now. 

Guest. This, Socrates, is a ftill greater work than that; though, as wc 
may remember, that was very prolix. But a thing of this kind may be fup- 
pofed refpedting them, and very juftly. 

Soc. JUN. Of what kind? 

Guest. That there is occafion for what we are now fpeaking of, in order 
to evince what is accurate refpecling this thing. Further ftill, with refpedl to 
the prefent particulars, it appears to me to have been fhown fufficiently, that 
this difcourfe will afford us magnificent afTiftance, as leading us to think that 
all arts are to be fimilarly meafured according to the more and the lefs, not 
only among themfelves, but likewife with reference t6 the generation of 
mediocrity. For, this having a fubfiftenc^, they alfo are : and, thefe fub- 
fifting, this alfo is. And either of thefe being taken away, neither of their 
will fubfift. 

Soc. JUN. This indeed is right. But what follows ? 

Guest. We (hould evidently divide the art of meafuring (as we have 
faid) into two parts ; plartng as oije of its parts all thofe arts which meafure 
number, length, breadth, depth, and velocity, with reference to the contrary ; 
but placing as its other part, fucb arts as regard the moderate and the be- 
coming, the feafonable and the fit, and all fuch as fly from the extremes to the 
middle. 

Soc. JUN. Each of thefe fedions is great, and they differ much from each 
other. 

Guest. That, Socrates, which is fometimes afferted by many of thofe 
eleo-ant men, who think they affert fomething wife, when they fay that the 
art of meafuring is converfant with all generated natures, is now aflTerted by 
us. For all artificial things after a certain manner participate of meafure ; 
but, in confequencc of not being accuftomed to divide accordiQg to fpecies, 
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thefe men immediatelv coiled into the fame thefe things which fo widely 
differ from each other, and confider them as fmiilar. And, again, they do the 
very contrary to this : for things which are diiFerent they do not divide 
according to parts, though it is reqiiifite that, when any one firfl: perceives 
the communion of many things, he (hould not defill till he perceives all the 
differences in it which are placed in fpecies : and again, when he perceives 
all-various difTimilitudes in multitudes, he cannot defift from this difficult 
perception, till, having inclofed all fuch things as are allied in one fimilitude, 
he comprehends them in the effence of a certain genus. And thus much 
may fulfice refpe61ing thefe particulars, and concerning defe61: and excefs. 
This only muft be carefully obferved, that two genera of meafures about 
thefe particulars have been invented, and that we fhould remember what 
they are. 

Soc. JUN. We will remember. 

Guest. But, after this difcuffion, let us aflume another refpccSting the 
objeCls of our inveftigation, and the whole purport of this difcourfe. 

Soc. JUN. What is it ? 

GuHST. If any one fhould afk us refpe6ling the cuflom of thofe that 
learn their letters, when they are aiked from what letters a word is com- 
pofed, fliall we fay that the inquiry is then made for the fake of one word 
only, or that they may become more fkilful in every thing pertaining to 
grammar ? 

Soc. JUN. Evidently that they may become more fkilful in the whole of 



Guest. But what again ? Is our inquiry refpeding a politician under- 
taken by us more for the fake of the politician, than that Vve may become 
more fkilful in every difcuffion ? 

Soc. JUN. This alfo is evident, that it is undertaken on this latter 
account. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intelle£l would be willing to invcfti- 
gate the art of weaving, for its own fake alone : but I think moft men are 
ignorant, that there are certain fenfible fimilitudes of things which are 
naturally capable of being eafily learnt, and that there is no difficulty in 
making thefe manifefl", when any one wifhes to point them out to fbme one 
inquiring a reafon rcfpeding thcmynot in conjundion with thhigs, but with 
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facility, without afligtiing a reafoii. But of things the greatcfl: and tlie moll 
honourable, there is not any image clearly fabricated for men, which beino- 
exhibited by him who wiflnes to fill the foul of the inquirer, can, by bein^- har- 
monized to fome one of the fenfes, fufficiently fill the Ibul. Hence it is requifit^ 
to meditate how we may be able to give and receive a reafon for every thing. 
For incorporeal natures, as they are the mofl: beautiful and the grcatcft of 
all things, can alone be clearly pointed out by reafon, but by nothing elfe. 
And all we have faid at prefent is afferted for the fake of thefe things. But 
the confideration of every particular is more eafily effeded in fmall things 
than in fuch as are great. 

Soc. J UN. You fpeak moil beautifully. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, remember on what account all thefc things 
have been faid by us ? 

Soc. JUN. On what account ? 

Guest. Principally on account of the difficulty in which we were in- 
volved, through the prolix difcourfe about the weaving art, and the revolu- 
tion of the univerfe. We likewife confidered the difcourfe of the fophift 
about the effence of non-being, as full of prolixity. And on all thefe 
accounts we terrified ourfelves, fearing left we fhould fpeak fuperfluoufly in 
Gonjun6l:ion with prolixity. Confider, therefore, all thefe things as faid by 
us, in order that we may not fuffer any thing of this kind again. 
Soc. JUN. Be it fo. Only difcufs what remauis. 

Guest. I fay, therefore, it is requifite that both you and I (hould be 
mindful of what we have now faid, as often as brevity or prolixity of dif. 
coujfe is blamed, not judging the prolixities by one another, but according 
to that part of the meafuring art, which we faid above ought to be remem- 
bered with a view to the becoming. 
Soc. JUN. Right. 

GuEbT. But yet all things are not referred to this. For we do not require 
In order to obtain pleafure a prolixity which harmonizes with nothing, 
unlefs as a certain appendix. Nor is it proper to make the eaiy and rapid 
difcovery of the obje<5f of our inveftigation our principal nitention ; but this 
oucrht to be confidered by us as a fecondary thing. But we fhould by far 
moft efpecially, and in the firft place, honour the method which is able to 
divide .according to fpecies. Wc fhould likewile by no means, be indignant 
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with a dlfcouiTe, however extended, which renders the hearer more inven- 
tive ; and the fame muft be faid of a difcourfe however (hort. Further ftill, 
it becomes him who blames long difcourfes in difquifitions fuch as thefe, 
and who does not admit circular periods, not to condemn them altogether 
rapidly, and immediately, but to (how firft that we fhall be more fit for 
difcuffion, and more capable of difcovcring things by reafon, by fhorter dif- 
courfes : but we fhould neither pay any attention to, nor even fcem to hear 
any other praife or blame. And thus much may fuffice for thefe things, 
if it alfo feems fo to you. Let us, therefore, again return to the political 
chara6ler, introducing the before-mentioned paradigm of the weaving art. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak well : and let us do as you fay. 

Guest. Is not, therefore, the office of a king to be feparated from that of 
many fhepherds, or rather from that of all thofe who have the charge of herds ? 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. But we fay that the confideration of caufes and concaufes rc- 
fpeding a city remains, which are firft to be divided from each other.. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. You know, therefore, that it is difficult to bifcd thefe. But the 
caufe of this will, I think, in the courfe of our inquiry be not lefs apparent. 

Soc. JUN. It will be proper, therefore, fo to do. 

Guest. Let us, then, divide them into parts, hke vidims, fince we cannot 
bifed them : for it is always requifite to cut into the neareft number poffible. 

Soc. JUN. How, therefore^ fhall we do at prefent ? 

Gukst. Juflas we did above: for we placed all fuch iiiflruments as are 
fubfervient to weaving, as concaufes. 

Soc. JUN. We did. 

GuiiST. The fame thing, therefore, muft be don€ by us now, and it is ftillf 
more neceffary than it was then. For fuch things as fabricate in a city 
cither a fmall or a large inflrument are all of them to be confidered as con- 
caufes ; fince without thefe a city could never fubfifl, nor yet the politic 
fcience. But yet again we do not eflablifh any one of thefe as the bufL- 
nefs of the royal fcience. 

Soc. JUN. We do riot. ^ 

Guest. We likewife attempt to accomplifh a difficult thing, in feparating 
this genus from others. For he who fays that it is an inftrument of fome 

particular 
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particular being, appears to fpeak probably : but at the fame time we muft 
fay that this is different from the pofTeflions belonging to a city. 

Soc. juN. In what refpcd ? 

Guest. Becaule it has not this power. For caufes do not adhere to ge- 
neration as an inftrument, but on account of the fafety of that which is 
fabricated. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of thing do you mean ? 

Guest. An all-various fpccies produced from things dry and moifl:, fiery 
and without fire, and which we call by one appellation, a veflel, though it is 
an abundant fpecies : but I think this does not at all belong to the fcience we 
are inveftigating, 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest, But the third fpecies, or that of poffefllons, appears to be multi- 
form, confiding of the terreftrial and aqautic, the much-wandering and the 
-nerratic, the honourable and the ignoble; and it has one name, becaufe the 
whole of it fubfifts for the fake of a certain fitting, as it always becomes a 
feat to fomething. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of thing is it ? 

Guest. It is that which is called a vehicle, a thing which is not entirely 
the work of the politic fcience, but rather of the tedonic, ceramic % and 
calcotypic*. 

Soc. juK. I underftand yoti. 

Guest. Muft we then mention a fourth fpecies of thefe, in which moft 
of the things formerly fpoken of by us are contained ? viz. every kind of 
garment, many arms, walls, all inclofures, confifting either of earth or ftone, 
and ten thoufand other things. And fince all theie are conftruded for the 
fake of defence, the whole may moft juftly be called a fortification ; and, for 
the moft part, may more properly be confidered as much more the work of 
the archited and weaver than of the politician. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Arc we, therefore, willing to rank in the fifth place the arts of 
adorning, painting, and mufic, together with fuch arts as ufe thefe ; from 
which certain imitations are devifed for the fake of procuring us pleafure, 
and which may be juftly comprehended in one name ? 

^ i. e. Pertaining to the potter's art. » i. e. Pertaining to the brazier's art. 

8 Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. In what name ? 

Guest. They may be denominated fportive. 

Sac. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. This one name, therefore, accords with all thefe : for no one of 
them does any thing ferioufly, but all their operations are for the fake of 
fport. 

Soc. JUN. This alfo I nearly underftand. 

Guest. But ought we not to place as a fixth all- various fpecies, and, 
which is the offspring of many other arts, that art which, prepares bodies for 
all the above-mentioned particulars ? 

Soc. JUN. Of what art are you fpeaking? 

Guest. That art which digs gold and filver, and other metals, out of the 
bowels of the earth ; likewife that which cuts down trees, that which con- 
flruds fomething by fhaving off the hair, the knitting art, that which cuts 
off the barks of trees, and the Ikins of animals, and all fuch arts as arc con- 
verfant with things of this kind. Alfo, fuch arts as procure cork, books, and 
bonds, fabricating compofite fpecies from genera which are not compofite. 
The whole of this wc call the firft-born pofleffion of mankind, fimple, and 
by no means the work of the royal fcience. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. The pofTcfTion of nutriment, and fuch things as when mingled 
with the body can, by their parts, adminifter to its wants, muft be ranked in 
the feventh place. And the whole of this muft be denominated by us nutri- 
ment, unlefs w« have any thing better to adopt inftead of it. However, we 
may place the whole cf this under agriculture, hunting, gymnallic, medi- 
cine, and cooking, and attribute it to thefe more properly than to the politic 
fcience. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. Nearly, therefore, all poflcflions, except thofe of tame animals, 
may I think be found in thcfc fcven genera. But confider : for it was raoft 
juft that the fpecies which we called firfl-born fhould be introduced firfl:.; 
and after this, inftrumcnt, vcflel, vehicle, fortification, that which is fportive, 
and cattle. But if any thing of no great confequence is latent, which may 
be accommodated to fame one of thefe, we omit it ; fuch as the idea of 
coin, of feals, and of every thing imprefTed or carved. For thefe things are 
VOL. IV, u not 
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not very much allied to the genus ; but fome accord with it, for the purpofe 
of ornament, others as fubfervient to inftruments, violently, indeed, but at 
the fame time they may be drawn to this end. But the nurture of herds 
which we before diftributed, feems to comprehend the whole pofleffion of 
tame animals, flaves being excepted. 
Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. The genus of flaves, and of all fervants, remains, in which I pro- 
phefy, that thofe who contend with a king refpedling the thing woven will 
become apparent, in the fame manner as above, thofe that knit, and thofe 
that comb wool, and fuch others as were then mentioned by us, contended 
with the weavers. But all the others who were called by us concaufes, to- 
gether with the works juft now mentioned, are fet afide, and are feparated 
from royal and political action. 
Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. Let us then, approaching nearer, confider the refl-, that we may 
more firmly perceive them. 

Soc. JUN. It is, therefore, requifite to do fo. 

Guest. We fhall find, then, that the greatefl fervants, fo far as we can 
fee in this affair, are engaged in a purfuit, and polfefs a property the very 
contrary to what we have expeded. 
Soc. JUN. What are thefe ? 

Guest. Men acquired by purchafe ; whom, beyond all controverfy, we 
ought to call flaves, and of whom we fhould afTcrt, that they by no means 
vindicate to themfelves the royal art. 
Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what fhall we fay of thofe free-born men who voluntarily 
engage in the fervile employments mentioned by us above, viz. who tranf- 
mit the works of hufbandry, and of the other arts, to each other, and who 
are engaged in mutual traffic, domef^ic or foreign, whether they change 
money for other things, or like for like, (whom we denominate money- 
changers, pilots, and huckflers,) fhall we fay that thefe will contend for any 
part of the politic fcience ? 

Soc. JUN. Perhaps merchants will. 

Guest. But yet we never find that thofe mercenaries who readily offer 
their fervices to every one vindicate to themfelves the royal fcience. 

8 Soc. 
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Soc. J UN. For how can they ? 

Guest. What then fhall we fay of thofe that ad in this fervile capacity 
every where ? 

Soc. jUN. Of whom are you fpeaking? and of what kind of fervile 
offices ? 

Guest. I fpeak of the tribe of criers, and of thofe who become wife rc- 
fpeding letters ', and often ad in the capacity of fervaats, together with 
certain othei perfons who are very (kilful in the labours pertaining to go- 
vernment. What again fhall we fay of thcfe ? 

Soc. JUN. That which you juH: now faid, that they are fervants, but no 
rulers in cities. 

Guest. I do not think, therefore, I was looking at a dream, when I faid 
that many on this account would be feen flrenuoufly contending for the 
royal fcience, though it may appear to be very abfurd tp feek after thefe in 
any fervile portion. 

Soc. JUN. Very much fo, indeed. 

Guest. Let us, befides, approach flill nearer to thofe whom wc have not 
yet examined. But thefe are fuch as polTefs a certain portion of miniftrant 
fcience about divination. For they are confidered as interpreting to men 
things proceeding from the Gods, 

Soc. JUN. They are. 

Guest. The genus too of priefts, as eftablifhed by law, knows in what 
manner we fhould offer gifts, through facrifices, to the Gods, fo as to render 
the divinities propitious to us ; and likewife, after what manner we fliould 
requeft of them, by prayer, the poffeffion of good things. But both thelc 
are parts of the miniftrant art. 

Soc. JUN. So it appears. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we appear to me to touch, as it were, upon a 
certain veftige of the objed of our fearch. For the figure of priefts and pro- 
phets is very replete with prudence, and receives a venerable opinion through 
the magnitude of the undertakings. Hence, among the Egyptians, a king 
is not allowed to govern without the facerdotal fcience ; fo that, if any one 
belonging to another genus of men ufurps the kindg )m, he is afterwards 

■ Viz. grammariani. 

u 2 compelled 
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compelled to be initiated in their myfteries, that he may be (killed in the 
facerdotal fcience. Further (Hll, in many places belonging to the Greeks, 
we (hall find that the greatefl facrifices of this kind are under the diredion 
of the greateft magiftrates ; and the truth of what I afTert is particularly 
evinced among you. For, when a king is eleded, they fay that the moft ve- 
nerable of all the antient facrifices, and fuch as are moft peculiar to the 
country, are to be configned to the care of the new king, 
Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We fhould, therefore, confider thefe kings chofen by lot, toge- 
ther with the priefts, their fervants, and a certain other numerous crowd, 
which juft now became manifeft to us, apart from our former affertions. 
Soc. JUN. Of whom are you fpeaking ? 
Guest. Of certain very wonderful perfons. 
Soc. JUN, Why fo ? 

Guest. As I was juft now fpeculating, the genus of them appeared to me 
to be all-various. For many men refemble lions and centaurs, and other 
things of this kind ; and very many are fimilar to fatyrs, and to imbecil and 
multiform wild beafts. They likewife rapidly change their ideas and their 
power into each other. And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myfelf to have 
juft now perceived thefe men for the firfk time. 

Soc. JUN. Speak : for you feem to behold fomething unufual. 
Guest. I do : for the unufual or wonderful happens to all men from ig- 
norance. And I myfelf juft now fufFered the very fame thing : for I was 
fuddenly involved in doubt on perceiving the choir of civil concerns. 
Soc. JUN. What choir? 

Guest, The greateft enchanter of all fophifts, and the moft (killed in this 
art, who muft be feparated from truly political and royal charaders, though 
this is difficult in the extreme, if we intend to fee clearly the objed of our 
inveftigation. 

Soc, JUN. We muft by no means omit to do this. 

Guest. We muft not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me this. 

Soc. JUN. What ? 

Guest. Is not a monarchy one of our political governments ? 

Soc. JUN. It is. 

Guest. And after a monarchy I think an oligarchy may be placed. 

Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But is not the third fcheme of a polity the government of the 
multitude, and which is called a democracy ? 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. May not thefe three become after a manner five, fince they pro- 
duce two other names from themfelves ? 

Soc. JUN. What are thefe two? 

Guest. Thofc who now look to the violent and the voluntary, to poverty 
and riches, law and the tranfgreflion of law, which take place in thefe go- 
vernments, and who give a twofold divifion to each of the two, and call 
monarchy by two names, as affording two fpecies, viz. tyrannic and royah 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But they denominate a city which is governed by a few an arif- 
tocracy and an oligarchy. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But no one is ever accuflomed to change the name of a demo- 
cracy, whether the people govern the rich violently, or with their confent, 
and whether they accurately defend the laws or not. 

Soc. JUN. True. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we think that any one of thefe polities is right, 
thus bounded by thefe definitions, viz. by one, and a few» and a many, by 
riches and poverty, by the violent and the voluntary, by written laws, and 
the privation of laws ? 

Soc. ]VN, What fhould hinder ? 

Guest. Confider more attentively, following me hither. 

Soc. JUN. Whither ? 

Guest. Shall we abide by that which was afTerted by us at firfl, or fhall 
we diffent from it ? 

Soc. JUN. Of what affcrtion are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I think we faid that a royal government was one of the fciences. 

Soc. jVN. We did. 

Guest. Yet we did not confider it as any one fcience indifcriminately ; 
but we feleded it from the other fciences, as fomething judicial and prefiding. 

Soc. JUN. We did. 

Guest. And of the prefiding fcience, dividing one part, as belonging to in- 
5 animate 
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animate works, and the other as belonging to animals, we have proceeded 
thus far, not forgetting that we were fcieurifically employed ; but we have 
not yet been able to determine with fufficient accuracy what this fcicnce is. 

Soc. J UN. Right. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, underftainl this, that the definition mull not 
be made by the few, nor by the many, uor yet by the voluntary or involun- 
tary, nor by poverty or riches, but according to a certain fcience, if we 
follow what has been formerly delivered ? 

Soc. juN. But, indeed, it is impofTible that this (hould not be done. 

Guest. From necefhty, therefore, we mufl now confider in which of 
thefe the fcience refpeding the government of men happens to fubfift ; this 
government being nearly the greateft of all others, and the mod: difficult to 
obtain. For it is requifite to infpe£t it, that we may perceive what are the 
things which muft be taken away from a prudent king, and who thofe are 
that pretend to be, and perfuade the multitude that they are, politicians, but 
v/ho are by no means fo. 

Soc. J UN. Our former reafoning evinces that it is requifite to ad in this 
manner. 

Guest. Does it then appear to you that the multitude in a city is able 
to acquire this fcience? 

Soc. JUN. How can they ? 

Guest. In a city, therefore, confifting of a thoufand men, is it poffible 
that a hundred or five hundred of the inhabitants can fufficiently acquire 
this fcience ? 

Soc. JUN. If this were the cafe, it would be the mod eafy of all arts. 
For we know that among a thoufand men there cannot be found fo great 
a number of thofe that excel the other Greeks in. the game of chefs, much 
lefs can there be found as many kings. But, according to our former rea- 
foning, it is requifite to call him royal who poflcfles the royal fcience, 
whether he governs or not. 

Guest. You very properly remind me: but I think it follows from this, 
that a right go\ ernment, when it fubfifls rightly, ought to be invefligated 
about one perfon, or two, oi altogether about a few, 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And, as we now thuik, thofe that govern according to a certain 

art 
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art are to be confidered as political and regal chara6lers, whether they 
govern the willing or the refra6lory, whether according to or without 
written laws, and whether they are rich or poor. For we call thofe who heal 
the maladies of the body, no lefs phyficians, whether they cure by cutting, or 
burning, or any other painful application, the voluntary or the refra6lory ; and 
whether from writings or without writings; and whether they are poor or rich. 
In all thefe cafes we fay that they are no lefs phyficians, fo long as they pro- 
ceed according to art, in purging or fome other way attenuating the body, 
or in caufnig it to incrcafe ; and fo long as, alone regarding the good of the 
body, they reilorc it from a worfe to a better habit, and preferve it when 
thus reftored. After this manner alone, as I think, we mull: fay that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other government is rightly made. 

Soc. JUN. And very much fo. 

GuKST, It is neceffary, therefore, as it feems, that that polity alone mufl 
in the liigheft degree be rightly eflablifhed, in which the governors are 
found to be truly, and not in appearance only, fcientific ; whether they 
govern according to laws, or without laws ; whether they rule over the 
obedient, or the refradtory ; and whether they are rich or poor. For no 
one of thefe is of any confequence with refpedl to redlitude of government. 

Soc. JUN. Beautifully faid. 

Guest. Nor yet is it of any confequence, whether they purge the city 
with a view to its good, by putting to death or banifhing certain perfons ; 
or whether they fend out colonies, like a fwarm of bees, and thus diminifh 
the people; or whether, introducing certain foreigners, they make citizens 
of them, and thus increafe the city. For, fo long as, employing fcience and 
juftice, they caufe the city, to the utmoft of their power, to pafs from a 
worfe to a better condition, and preferve it in this ftate, — fo far, and accord- 
ing to fuch definitions, we fay that a polity is alone rightly eftablifhed ; but 
that fuch others, as we have mentioned, are neither genuinely nor truly 
polities. Wc muft likewife willingly fay that fuch polities as imitate this 
are confonant to rcafon, and tend to things more beautiful, but that fuch as 
do not, tend to deformity by an imitation of things evil. 

Soc. JUN. Other things indeed, O gueft, appear to have been difcufTed 
fufRciently : but it is not eaiy to admit your aflertion, that it is requifitc to 
govern without laws. 

Guest, 
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Guest. You have got before me a little, Socrates, by your queflioii. 
For I was going to alk you, whether you admit all thefe things, or whether 
you find any difficulty in any thing that has been faid. It is however evident, 
that we now wi(h to inquire concerning the reditude of thofe that govern 
without laws. 

Soc. juN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. After a certain manner it is evident that legiflation pertains to 
the royal fcience : but it is beft, not for the laws to prevail, but a man who 
is royal in conjun61ion with prudence. Do you know why ? 

Soc. JUN. Inform me. 

Guest. Becaufe law cannot, by comprehending that which is moft 
excellent, and at the fame time moft accurately juft, for all men, always 
enjoin that which is beft. For the diflimilitudes of men and aftions, and 
the unceafmg reftleflhefs, as I may fay, of humaa affairs, do not permit any 
art whatever to be exhibited refpedting all things, and through every time. 
Shall we admit thefe aflertions ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we fee that law. nearly endeavours to accomplifli this very 
thing, like a certain arrogant and ignorant man, who does not fuffer any 
thing to be done contrary to his own orders, nor any one to alk whether it 
would not be better to make fome new regulation, contrary to what he has 
ordained. 

Soc. juN. True. For the law does as you fay. 

Guest. But it is impoffible that a thing which is fimple fliould prevail 
in things which are never at any time fjmple. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. The caufe, therefore, muft be found out why it is neceflary to 
eftablifh laws, fince law does not poffefs the greateft re6litude, 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Are there not, therefore, among us, as alfo in other cities, certain 
exercifes of men coUedled together, whether belonging to the courfe, or to 
any thing elfe which is undertaken for the fake of contention ? 

Soc. JUN. There are very many fuch exercifes. 

Guest. Come then, let us again recall to our memory the mandates of 
thofe who prefide over gymnaflic exercifes according to art. 

Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. What are their mandates ? 

Guest, They do not thuik that a fubtle dlvifion fliould be made, accord- 
ing to each individual, fo as to enjoin that which is adapted to the body of 
each ; but that attention fhould be paid to what is more common, and which 
is advantageous for the mofl part, and to a many. 

Soc. JUN. Excellent. 

Guest. Hence at prefent afligning equal labours to colledled bodies of 
men, they at the fame time impel them to begin the conteft together, and 
to reft from the race, from wreftling, and from all the labours of the body, 
at one and the fame time. 

Soc. JUN. They do fo. 

Guest. We, therefore, think that the legiflator who prefides over the 
herds of men, and enjoins them what is juft refped^ing their compacts with 
each other, cannot, while he gives laws to them colle6lively, accurately afEgn 
what is fit to each individual. 

Soc. JUN. This is likely to be the cafe. 

Guest. But I think that in a lefs fubtle way he will eftablifh laws for 
the multitude, and for the mofl: part, both written and unwritten, and fuch 
as are agreeable to the manners of the country, 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Quest. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one attend Suffi- 
ciently to individuals through the whole of life, and acairately enjoin what is 
adapted to each ? For, though he who pofTelTes the royal fcience could, I 
think, do this, he would fcarcely prefcribe for himfelf thofe impediments 
which are called laws. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo, O gueft, from what has been now faid. 

Guest. Rather, O mofl: excellent youth, from what will be faid. 

Soc. JUN. What is that? 

Guest. This, For we thus fay to ourfelves : If a phyfician, or mailer of 
gymnaflic, intending to travel, and to be abfent from thofe under his care 
for a long time, fhould think that thofe who are exercifed, or thofe who are 
fick, would not remember his precepts, he will wifh to write commentaries 
for them. Or how fhall we fay ? 

Soc. JUN. That he will wifli to do fo. 

Guest. But what? If the phyfician fliould return fooner than bethought, 
VOL. IV. X will 
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will he venture to order them certain other things befides thofe contahied in 
hjs writings, if any thing better (hould occur for the fick, through winds, or 
^ny. thing elfe, which is wont to take place through Jupiter, contrary to 
c>cpe61ation ? Will he think that he ought flirenuoufly to perfevere in his 
former injundions, neither himfelf ordering any thing gICq, nor the fick 
man daring to do any thing different from his written prefcriptions ; thefe 
being medicinal and falubrious, but things of a different nature, noxious, 
and contrary to art ? Or rather, every thing of this kind happening about 
all things according to fcience and true art, will not his edids become the 
mofi: ridiculous of all others? 

Soc. jUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But fhall not he who writes things juft and unjuft, beautiful and 
bafe, good and evil, and who eftablifhes unwritten laws for the herds of 
mankind, who live in cities according to written laws, — ihall not he, I fay, 
who has written laws according to art, or any other who refembles him, be 
permitted on his return to enjoin things different from thefe ? Or, rather, 
would not this interdidion appear in reality to be no lefs ridiculous than 
tlie former ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Do you know, therefore, what the multitude fay refpe6ling a 
thing of this kind ? 

Soc. JUN. I do not at prefent remember. 

Guest. But it is very fpecious. For they fay, if any one has foimd out 
laws belter than thofe that are already eftablifhed, and can perfuade his 
citizens that they are better, he fliould eftablifh them ; otherwife not. 

Soc. JUN. Do they not, therefore, fay rightly ? 

Guest. Perhaps fo. But if fome one fhould introduce that which is befl, 
not by perfuafion, but by force, what name muft be given to this violence ? 
Or, rather, firfl anfwer me refpeding the former particulars. 

Soc. JUN. Of what particulars are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. If any one who is properly {killed in the medical art fhould not 
perfuade but compel a boy, or a man, or a woman, to do that which is 
better, but at the fame time contrary to written prefcriptions, what will be 
the name of this violence ? Ought it not to be called rather any thing than 
a tranfgreffion of art, or a noxious error ? And fhould we not fay that 
g everjt 
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every thing will happea to the conapelled perfon, rather than any thing 
noxious and contrary to art from the compelling phyficians ? 
Soc. JUN. You fpcak mofl: true. 

Guest. But what is that error to be called which is contrary to the poli- 
tical art ? Muft it not be denonaiuated bafe, evil, and unjuft ? 
Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But come, will not he be the moft ridiculous of all men, who 
fhould blame the violence of thofe that force men to Si6\ more juftly, better, 
and more beautifully than before, contrary to written precepts, and the laws 
of their country ? And ought not every thing rather to be aflerted of thofe 
that are thus compelled, than that they fufFer things bafe, unjuft, and evil ? 
Soc. JUN. Your aflertion is moft true. 

Guest. But if he who compels is rich, will his compulfions be juft, — bul, 
if he is poor, unjuft? Or fhall we not rather fay, that he who efFeds what 
is advantageous, whether he pcrfuades or does not perfuade, whether he is 
rich or poor, and whether he a£ts according or contrary to written in- 
jundlions, will a61: conformably to the moft true definition of the right 
government of a city ? For a wife and good man will always govern in 
this manner, always attending to the advantage of his fubje6ls, in the fame 
manner as a pilot is watchful for the fafety of the ftiip and the failors. And 
as the pilot preferves the failors, not by written mandates but by exhibiting 
to them laws according to art, after the fame manner an upright polity will 
be produced by thofe who are thus able to govern, by exhibiting a ftrength 
of art better than the laws. And, in (hort, prudent governors never err 
in any part of their condu61, as long as they obferve this one thing, viz. 
by always diftributing that which is moft juft to the citizens, in conjundion 
with intelle6l and art, to preferve them, and, from being worfe, render 
them better to the utmoft of their power. 

Soc. JUN. Tliefe afTertions cannot be contradi6led. 
Guest. Nor yet thofe. 
Soc. JUN. What afTertions do you mean ? 

Guest. That no multitude whatever can receive that fcienCe, by which 
a city is governed according to intelled, but that an upright polity mufl: be 
invcftigated about a Imall number, and a few, and one perfon ; and that 
other polities are to be confidered as imitations, as we obferved a little before, 

X 2 fom 
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Ibme rcfembling this in a more beautiful, and others in a more deformed 
manner. 

Sec. jUN. How do you fay this ? For I do not underftand what you juH: 
now faid refpeding imitations. 

Guest. He would not a<5l badly, who, after introducing a dlfcourfe of 
this kind, fhould defift before he had fliown the error which is at prefent 
committed. 

Sec. JUN. What error do you mean ? 

Guest. It is requifite to inveftigate a thing of that kind, which is not 
altogether ufual, nor yet eafy to perceive ; but at the fame time we miift 
endeavour to apprehend it. For, fnice an upright polity is that aJone of 
which we have fpoken, do you not know that other polities ought to be 
preferved, while they ufe the inftitutions of this, and do that which we juft 
now praifedj though it is not mofl right ? 

Soc. JUN. What is that ? 

Guest. That no citizen fhall dare to zQ. in any refpe61 contrary to the 
laws, and that he who dares to do fo fliall be punifhed with death, and 
fhall fufFer all extreme punifhments. This is moft right and beautiful in 
the fecond place ; for that which was juft now mentioned muft be ranked 
in the firft place. But we (hould unfold the manner in which that which 
we call fecondary fubfifts. Or ihould we not ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us again return to images, to which it is always neccfTary 
to affimilate royal governors. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of images? 

Guest. The generous pilot, and, as Homer fays, the phyfician, who is of 
equal worth with many others. Let us confider the affair by devifing a 
certain figure in thefc things. 

Soc. JUN. Of what kind ? 

Guest. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we fufFered the mofl: dire 
things from thefe perfons. For fuch of us as they wifli to fave, they do favc ; 
and fuch as they wifh to injure, they injure by cutting and burning; at the 
fame time ordering money to be given them as a reward for this, not fpend- 
ing any thing themfelves on the fick, but they and their familiars making 
ufc of others. And laftly, receiving money either from the kindred or 
6 from 
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from certain enemies of the fick man, they caufe him to die. Pilots too 
efFed ten thoiifand other things of this kind. For they defignedly leave men 
by,themfelves in certain recefles, and, committing an error in navigation, hurl 
them into the fea, and injure them in other refpeds. In confeqnence of 
confidering thefe things, let us fuppofe that v^e confult how we may deprive 
thefe arts of their independent authority, fo that they may no longer poQefs 
abfolute power, either over flaves or the free-born. Hence, we afTemble 
together for this purpofe, and convene either all the people, or the rich only. 
In this aflembly, obfcure individuals and mechanics give their opinion re- 
fpeding the (hip and difeafes ; viz. after what manner medicines, and medi- 
cal inflruments, fhould be employed about the difeafed ; and likewife fhips 
and nautical inftruments in navigation, in the dangers to which fhips are 
fubjedi, through the winds, the fea, and pirates, and when there is occafion 
to fight with long fhips againfl others of the like kind. Let us likewife 
fuppofe that the opinions, either of certain phyficians and pilots, or of other 
private perfons, given in this aflembly, are infcribed in triangular tables 
and pillars, and that certain unwritten cufloms of the country are eflablifhed, 
according to which in all future times navigation is to be conduced, and 
remedies for the fick adminiftered. 

Sec. JUN. You have fpoken of very abfurd things. 

Guest. Let us likewife fuppofe that yearly governors of the multitude 
are eftablifhed, whether chofen by lot from the rich, or from all the people ; 
and let them govern both fhips and the difeafed, according to thofe written 
inflitutions, 

Soc. JUN. Thefe things appear flill more difficult. 

Guest. Let us likewife fee what is confequent to thefe things. For 
when the year of each governor is expired, it will be neceflary that courts 
of juftice fhould be eftablifhed, which are compofed either of chofen rich 
men, or from all the people, for the purpofe of calling the governors to 
account, and reproving them when requifite. Let cwery one likewife who 
is willing be permitted to accufe the governors, as neither governing the 
fliips, duriiigthe year,' according to the written injundions, nor according to 
the antient manners of their ancefl:ors. And let the fame things be per- 
mitted to take place rcfpeding thofe that cure the difeafed. Bui let thofe 

that 
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that are conv idled be punlfhed in whatever manner the judges fliall thhik 
fit. 

Soc. JUN. He, therefore, who voluntarily governs thefe men will moft 
juftly fufFer from them, and receive whatever puniihment they pleafe. 

Guest. Further ftill, it will be requifite that a law fhould be eftablifhed 
for all thefe, that if any one introduces a mode of piloting different from the 
written inftitutions, or fhall be found inveftigating the falubrious, and the 
truth of the medicinal art, contrary to the writings, about winds, heat and 
cold, or deviling any thing whatever, about affairs of this kind ; — in the firft 
place, he fhall neither be called a pilot nor a phyfician, but a certain boafl- 
ful and garrulous fophift ; and, in the next place, he fhall be brought before 
a court of juftice, by any perfon who is willing, as one who corrupts other 
young men, and perfuades them that every one fhould be permitted to pilot 
fhips, and cure the difeafed, not according to the laws, but according to his 
own will. And if any one fhall be found perfuading either young or old men, 
contrary to the laws, and the written mandates, he fhall be punifhed in the 
extreme. For nothing ought to be wifer than the Jaws. Befides, no one 
fhould be ignorant of the medicinal and the falubrious, nor of nautical 
affairs. For every one who is willing is permitted to learn the written 
mandates, and the cuftoms of his country. If thefe particulars, Socrates, 
fhould take place about thefe fciences, viz. about military concerns, the 
whole of hunting, and painting, imitation, and architedure, the formation 
of inflruments of every kind, agriculture, botany ; or, again, about the care 
pertaining to horfes, and-lierds of cattle of every kind, prophecy, the whole 
of fervile offices, the game of chefs, the whole of arithmetic in its fimple 
flate, whether it is converfant with planes or depths, or fwiftnefs and flow* 
uefs ; — if thefe particulars, I fay, fliould take place about thefe fciences, fo 
as to caufe them to be effe6ted according to the written mandates, and not 
according to art, what fhall we fay ? 

Soc. JUN. It is evident that all arts mufl be entirely fubverted, without 
ever being reflored, in confequence of the law which forbids invcfHgation, 
So that life, which is at prefent difficult, would then be perfe(^lly intolerable. 

Guest. But what will you fay to this ? If we fhould compel each of the 
above-mentioned particulars to take place according to written injundions, 

and 
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and fliould appoint as the guardian of thefe writings a man either chofen 
by fiifFrage, or chance, but who paying no attention to them, either for- 
the fake of a certain gain, or private pleafure, fhould endeavour, though 
Ignorant of every thing, to a6t contrary to thefe mandates ; would not this 
be a greater evil than the former ? 

Soc. JUN. It mofl truly would. 

Guest. For he who ihould dare to adt contrary to thofe laws which have 
been eftablifhed from long experience by thofe who, confulting how to gra- 
tify the people, have perfuaded them to adopt them, will commit an error 
of a very extended nature, and fubvert every a61ion in a much greater de* 
gree than written mandates are capable of efFeding. 

Soc. JUN. How is it poflible he fhould not ? 

Guest. Hence, as it is faid, there is a fecond navigation for thofe that 
eftablifh laws and written mandates refpeding any thing whatever, viz. that 
neither one perfori, nor the multitude, fliould ever be fuffcred to do any thing 
at any time contrary to them. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. Will not thefe writings, therefore, be certain imitations of truth^ 
compofed by intelligent men, in the greateft perfedHon of which they ara 
capable ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, if we remember, we have faid, that a man truly knowing 
in political concerns will do many things from art, without paying any at- 
tention to written mandates, when any thing occurs to him better than what 
he has left behind him in writing. 

Soc. JUN. We did fay fo. 

Guest. And if any thing better than what is eftabllfh'ed by law fhould occur 
either to an individual, or to the people at large, will they not in this cafc^ 
to the utmoft of their power, adt in the fame manner as the true politician h 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, they fliould a6l in this manner, without pofTeffing 
fcience, they would attempt to imitate that which is true, but the whole of 
their imitation would be vicious ; but if their condu6l is the effed of art^ 
this is no longer an Imitation, but is a thing itfelf mofl true„ 

Soc. JUN» It is Co in every refpedl* 

Guest;. 
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GuETST. It was likewife acknowledged by us above, that the multitude is 
incapable of receiving any art whatever. 

Soc. JUN, It was. 

<jUEST. If, therefore, there is a certain royal art, the multitude of the 
rich, and the whole of the people, can never receive this politic fcience. 

Soc. JUN. For how can they? 

•Guest. It is requifite then (as it feems) that fucH-like polities, if they in- 
tend to imitate as much as pofllble that true polity which is governed accord- 
tng to art by one man, muft never do any thitig contrary to their written 
laws, and the cuftoms of their country. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak moft beautifully. 

Guest. When, therefore, the rich imitate this polity, we then denomi- 
nate fuch a polity an ariftocracy : but when they pay no attention to the 
laws, an oligarchy. 

Soc. JUN. So it appears. 

Guest. And again, when one man governs according to the lav\'s, imi- 
tating him who is endued with fcience, then we call fuch a one a king, not 
diftinguifhing by name him who governs with fcience from the monarch 
who governs with opinion according to the laws. 

Soc. JUN. We appear to do fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, one map governs, who ti-uly poffeffes a fcieutiiic 
knowledge of government, he is entirely called by this name a king, and by 
no other : for this alone, of the Hve names of the polities juft now men- 
tioned, belongs to him, ' 

Soc, JUN. So it appears. 

Guest. But when one man governs neither according to the laws, nor ac- 
cording to the cuftoms of the country, but at the fame time pretends that he 
poffeffes a icientific knowledge, and that it is beft to ad in this manner, con- 
trary to the written mandates, though a certain intemperate defire and ig- 
norance are the leaders of this imitation, raufl not a man of this kiud be 
called a tyrant ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Thus, then, we (ay, a tyrant, a king, an oligarchy, an ariftocracy, 
and a democracy^ will be produced ; mankind indignantly bearing the au- 
thority of a monarch, and not believing that any m n will ever be found 

worthy 
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worthy of fuch a government, fo as to be both willing and able to govern 
with virtue and fcience, and properly diftribute to all men things juft and 
holy. They are likewife fearful, that one man endued with abfolute power 
will injure, opprefs, and (lay whomfoever he pleafes : though, if fuch a cha- 
rader fhould arife, as we have mentioned, he would be beloved, and his 
adminiftration, on account of its accurate reditude, would alone render a 
polity happy. 

Soc. J UN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But now, fince no fuch king is to be found in cities, who, as if 
produced in a fwarm of bees, excels from the very beginning both in body 
and foul, it is requiiite, as it feems, that men aflembling together fhould 
compofe written inftitutions, treading in the footfteps of the moft true 
polity. 

Soc. JUN. It appears lb. 

Guest. And ftiall we wonder, Socrates, that in fuch-like polities thofe 
evils fhould take place which we behold at prefent, and which will fubfift in 
future, when they reft on the foundation of written mandates and long 
cflablifhed cuftoms, and not on the firm bafis of fcience ? Or ought we not 
rather to admire how ftrong a thing a city naturally is ? For, though cities 
have fubfifted for an immenfe length of time in this condition, yet fome of 
them have continued ftablc, and have not been fubverted ; at the (anie time 
many of them, like veffels merged in the fea, have perished, do pcrifh, and 
will perifh, through the depravity of the pilots and failors, who are involved 
in the grcatejl ignorance refpcding the greateft concerns ; for though they 
know nothing about political affairs, yet they think their knowledge of the 
political fcience is the moft clear of all fcientific knowledge. 

Soc. JUN. Moft true. 

Guest. As, therefore, all thefe erroneous polities arc full of difficulties, 
we ftiould confider in which it is the leaft difficult and burthenfome to live ; 
for, though this is fuperfluous with refpcdl to our prefent inquiry^ yet, per- 
haps, univerfally we all of us do all things for the fake of this. 

Soc. JUN. It is impoftible it ftiould not be requiiite to confider this. 

Guest. Of three things, therefore, they fay that one is remarkably diffi- 
cult, and at the fame time eafy. 

Soc. JUN. How do you fixy ? 
VOL. IV. y Guest. 
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Guest. No otherwife than as I faid before, that there are three polities, 
a monarchy, the government of a few, and the government of a many, 
which three poUties were at firfl mentioned by us in a confufcd manner. 
Soc. JUN. There were. 

Guest. Bifeding, therefore, each of thefe, we fhall produce fix, fepa- 
rating from thefe the upright poUty, as a feventh. 
Soc. JUN. How fo? 

Guest. We mufl: diftribiUe monarchy into the royal and the tyrannic ; 
but the polity which is not compofed from a multitude, into an ariftocracy 
and oligarchy, which form an illuflrious divifion. Again, we formerly con- 
iidered the polity which is compofed from a multitude as fimple, and called 
it a democracy, but we muft now eftabli(h this as twofold. 

Soc. JUN. How fo? And after what manner do we make this divifion? 
Guest. Not at all different from the others, though the name of this is 
now twofold. But to govern according to the laws, and to tranfgrefs the 
laws, is common both to this and the other polities. 
Soc. JUN, It is fo. 

Guest. Then, indeed, when we were inveftigating an upright polity, 
this ledion was of no ufe, as we have Ihown above : but fiiice we have fepa- 
rated it from the ethers, and have confidered the others as necefTary, in thefe 
we divide each according to the legale and the tranfgrefiion of law. 
Soc. JUN. It appears fo from what has now been faid. 
Guest. A monarchy, therefore, when conjoined with good written in- 
ftitutions, which we call laws, is the befl of all the fix polities; but when 
iiibfifling without law is grievous, and moft burthenfome to live under, 
Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. But the polity which is compofed of not many, ought to be con- 
fidered by us as a medium, in the fame manner as a few is a medium between 
one and many. But again, we fhould confider the polity which is com- 
pofed of many as in all things imbecil, and as incapable, when compared with 
ihe others, of accomplifhing either any great good or great evil; in confe- 
quencc of authority in this polity being divided according to fmall parts 
arpong many. Hence, this is the worft of all thefe legal polities, but the 
beft of all fuch as are illegal. And where all are intemperate, it is bed: to 
Jive in a democracy; but where all are temperate, this polity is the worfl 

to 
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to live in. The firft and beft condition of life is In the firfl polity, the 
feventh being excepted. For this muft be feparated from all the other poll- 
ties, in the fame manner as divinity from men. 

Soc. jUN. Thefe things appear thus to fubfift and happen ; and that muft 
be done which you mention. 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, the governors of all thefe polities (the go- 
vernor of the fcientific polity being excepted) to be withdrawn, as not being 
truly political but feditious charadcrs ; and as prcfiding over the greateft 
images, and being fuch themfelves? And as they are the greateft imitators 
and enchanters, are they not the greateft fophifts of fophifts ? 

Soc. juN. This appellation ieems to pertain, with the greateft re£litude, 
to thofe that are called politicians. 

Guest. Be it fo. This, indeed, is as a drama for us ; juft as we lately faid 
that we faw a certain Centauric and Satyric Bacchic choir, which was to be 
feparated from the politic art, and now this has fcarcely been feparated by us. 

Soc. JUN. So it appears^ 

GufiST. But another thing ftill more difficult than this remains^ which is 
more allied to the royal genus, and which at the fame time it is more diffi- 
cult to underftand. And we appear to me to be afFeded in a manner fimilar 
to thofe that purify gold. 

Soc. JUN. How fo? 

Guest. Thofe workmen firft of all feparate earth, ftones, and many other 
things ; but, after this, fuch things as are allied to gold remain,, which are 
honourable, and alone to be feparated by fire, — I mean brafs and filver,- and 
fometimes diamonds. Thefe being with difficulty feparated by fufion, 
fcarcely fuffer us to fee that which is called perfe611y pure gold. 

Soc. JUN. So it is faid refpeding thefe thmgs. 

Guest. After the fame manner, we alfo appear now to have feparated from 
the politic fcience things different, and fuch as are foreign and not friendly^ 
and to have left fuch as are honourable and allied to it. But among the num- 
ber of thefe, the military and judicial arts, and that rhetoric which commu- 
nicates with the royal fcience, perfuading men to a6l juftly, and which, to- 
gether with that fcience, governs the affairs of cities, may be ranked. Thefe 
if fome one ftiould after a certain manner feparate \\'Ith facility, he will 
ihow naked and alone by himfelf that character which we arc inveftigating. 

Y 2 Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. It is evident that we (hould endeavour to do this. 

Guest. For the fake of an experinrient, therefore, it will be evident: 
but we (hould endeavour to render it apparent through mufic. Inform me, 
therefore. 

Soc. JUN. What? 

Guest. Have we any difciprme of mufic, and univerfally of the fciences, 
concerning manual operations ? 

Soc, JUN. We have. 

Guest. But what ? Shall we fay that any one among thefc is a certain 
fcience which teaches us what we ought to learn refpeding thefe things, and 
what we ought not ? Or how (hall we fay ? 

Soc. JUN. We muft fay that there is. 

Guest. Shall we not, therefore, confefs that this is different from the 
others ? 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. But whether mud we fay that no one of them rules over the 
other ? or that the others rule over this ? or that this, as a guardian, ought 
to rule over all the others ? 

Soc. JUN. That this fcience ought to rule over the others, which teaches 
us, whether it is requifite to learn any one of them, or not. 

Guest. You aflert, therefore, that it ought to rule over both the teacher 
and the learner. 

Soc. JUN, Very much fo. 

Guest. And do you lifeewife aflert, that the fcience which judges whether 
it is requifite to' perfuade or not, (hould rule over him who is able to perfuade ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. To what fcience, therefore, (hall we attribute that which per- 
fuades the multitude and the crowd, through mythology, but not through 
dodrine ? 

Soc. JUN. I think it is evident that this is to be attributed to the rhetoric 
fcience. 

Guest. But again, to what fcience fhall we attribute the power of judg- 
ing, whether we fliould ad towards certain perfons through perluafion, or 
through a certain violence ; or, univerfally, whether we ought ever to employ 
either perfuafion or violence ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. To that which rules over the arts of perfuafion and dlfcourfe. 

Guest. But this, as I think, will not be any other than the power of the 
politician. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak mofl beautifully. 

Guest. Thus, therefore, the rhetoric appears tq have been very rapidly 
feparated from the politic fcience, as being another (J3ecies, but fubfervient 
to this fcience. 

Soc. JUN. Certainly. 

Guest. But again, what muft we conceive relpe6)ting this power? 

Soc. JUN. What power ? 

Guest. That by which we war upon thofe againft whom wc have de- 
clared war. Whether fhall we fay that this is endued with, or deprived of, 
art ? 

Soc. JUN. How can we conceive that power to be deprived of art which 
the commanding art and all warlike a61ions employ ? 

Guest. But fhall we conlider that power which is able to confult fcien- 
tifically, whether it is proper to engage in war, or make peace, as different 
from this, or the fame with it ? 

Soc. JUN. From what has been before eflablifhed, it neceffarily follows 
that it mufl be different. 

Guest, Mufl not, therefore, the military fcience have dominion over 
the warrior, if we in a fimilar manner follow what has been before advanced? 

Soc. JUN. It mufl. 

Guest. What fcience then fhall we endeavour to evince as the defpot of 
the whole of the military art, which is thus fkilful and mighty, except the 
truly royal fcience ? 

Soc. JUN. No other whatever. 

Guest. We mufl not, therefore, confider the fcience of military com- 
manders as the fame with the political, to which it is fubfervient. 
Soc. JUN, it is not proper we fhould. 

Guest. But come, let us contemplate the power of judges who judge 
rightly. 

Soc. JUN. By all means. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, capable of doing more than merely judging 

what is jufl or unjufl, refpecling fuch compass as are legal, and which have 

7 been 
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been cftablifhed by royal authority; employing for this purpofe its own pra-^ 
per virtue, fo as never to wifh to dilTolve mutual accufations, either through 
the influence of certain gifts, or fear, or pity, or hatred, or love, contrary to 
the order of the legiflator ? 

Soc. JUN. It will never wifh to adl in this manner ; but that which you 
have mentioned is nearly the employment of this power. 

Guest. We find, therefore, that the ftrcngth of judges is not royal, but 
is the guardian of the laws, and fubfervient to the royal fcience. 

S6c. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. This alfo mufl be obferved, that no one of the abovemention^d 
fciences will appear to be the politic fcience to him who perceives all of 
them. For the province of the truly royal fcience is not to ad itfelf,. but to 
rule over thofe that are able to a61:, fince it knows the dominion and impulfe 
of thofe that are the greateft in the city, refpe6ling what is opportune and 
the contrary : but it is the province of the other fciences to do as they are 
ordered. 

Soc. Right. 

Guest. Hence, fince the fciences which we have jufl now difcufTcd nei- 
ther rule over each other nor themfelves, but each is converfant with a cer- 
tain proper employment of its own, they are jufl:ly denominated according, 
to the peculiarity of their adions. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. But rightly comprehending by a common appellation the power 
of that fcience which rules over all thefe, and takes care of the laws, and of 
every thing in the city, we may mofl juflly, as it feems> call it the politic 
fcience. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Shall we not, therefore, difcufs this fcience at prefent, accordijig. 
to the paradigm of the weaving art, fince all the genera pertaining to a city 
have become manifefl: to us ? 

Soc. JUN. And very much fo. 

Guest. We mufl therefore, as it feems, relate what the royal connedion 
is, after what manner it weaves together, and what kind of web it produces 
for us, 

Soc. JUN. It is evident. 

Guest. 
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Guest. It is, indeed, a thing difficult to be evinced ; but, as it appears, it 
is neceffary it (hould be unfolded. 

Soc. JUN. It mud:, by all means. 

Guest. For, that a part of virtue differs from the fpecies of virtue, may 
be eafily proved from the opinion of the multitude, in oppofition to the con- 
tentious. 

Soc. JUN. I do not underftand you. 

Guest. But again, thus confider. For I think that you confider fortitude 
as one part of virtue. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And likewife, that temperance is different from fortitude, but 
that the former is a part of the fame thing as the latter. 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. We muft dare to unfold a certain wonderful difcourfe refpeding 
thefe things. 

Soc. JUN. Of what kind ? 

Guest. That after a certain manner they are in many things very adverfe 
and contrary to each other. 

Soc. JUN. How do you fay ? 

Guest. My aflcrtion is by no means ufual. For all the parts of virtue arc 
faid to be friendly to each other. 

Soc. JUN. It is fo faid. 

Guest. Let us confider, therefore, with the grcatefl attention, whether 
this is fo fimple, or differs more than any thing from thefe, in things of a 
kindred nafture. 

Soc. JUN. Inform me how we are to confider. 

Guest. In all fuch things as we call beautiful it is proper to invcftigate, 
and refer them to two fpecies contrary to each other. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak moft clearly. 

Guest. Have you ever then either praifed yourfelf, or heard fome other 
perfon pralfing fl^iarpnefs and fwiftnefs, either in bodies or fouls, or the 
motion of voice, or in fuch imitations of thefe as mufical and graphical imi- 
tations exhibit? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly I have. 

Guest. 
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Guest. Do you likewifc remember after what manner prai{c is bcftowed 
in each of thefe ? 

Soc.juN, By no means. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, be able to point out to you my conceptions 
of this in words ? 

Soc. juN. What fhould hinder ? 

Guest. You feem to think a thing of this kind eafy. Let us confider it, 
therefore, in fubcontrary genera. For often, and in many adions, when we 
' admire the fwiftnefs, vehemence, and acutenefs of thought, body, or voice, 
we praife them, and at the fame time employ one of the appellations of for- 
titude. 

Soc. JUN. How fo ? 

Guest. In the firft place, we fay it is acute and ftrenuous, fwift and vi- 
rile, and in a fimilar manner vehement : and, univcrfally, we praife all thefe 
natures, by applying this name to them in common. 

Soc. JUN. We do. 

Guest. But what ? Do we not often praife in many adions the fpecies 
of quiet generation ? 

Soc. JUN. And very much fo. 

Guest. Do we not, therefore, in praifing thefe, affert things contrary to 
what we did in praifing thofe ? 

Soc. JUN. How fo? 

Guest. We fay that each of thefe is quiet and temperate, and we admire 
thefe when they take place about cogitation ; but about adions, we admire 
the flow and the foft, about voice, the fmoolh and the grave, all rhythmical 
motion, and the whole of the mufe which employs flownefs opportunely ; 
and to all thefe we give the appellation of the moderate, and not of for- 
titude. 

Soc. JUN. Moft true. 

Guest. But when both thefe take place unfeafonably, we then blame 
«ach of them, and call them by contrary names. 

Soc. JUN. How fo? 

GffEST. When they appear to be unfeafonably acute, fwift, and hard, we 
then call them infolent and infane ; but when they are unfeafonably grave, 

flow, 
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flow, and foft, we call them timid and flothful. And we nearly find that 
thefe, and the nature of fortitude and temperance, are for the mod part 
contrary to each other, as being hoftile and feditious forms, and which are 
never mingled together in adions about things of this kind. We fhall like- 
wife find by inveftigation, that thofe who pofiTefs thefe in their fouls, are 
difcordant with each other. 

Soc. juN. Where do you fay ? 

Guest. In all thofe particulars which we have juft now mentioned, 
and, it is probable, in many others. For, I think, praifing fome things 
as their own property, on account of their alliance to both, but blaming 
others as things foreign, they become very adverfe to each other in many 
things, 

Soc. JUN. They appear to do fo. 

Guest. This difference, therefore, is the fport of thefe fpecies. But a 
difeafe the mofl baneful of all others happens to cities about things of the 
grcateft confequence. 

Soc. JUN. About what things ? 

Guest. About the whole apparatus of living, as it is likely it fhould. 
For thofe who are remarkably modeft are always prepared to live a quiet life, 
attending privately to their own concerns, and being after a certain manner 
difpofed to aflbciate peaceably both with their fellow citizens and foreigners. 
Through this love, however, which is more unfeafonable than is fit, when 
they do that which they wifh to accomplifh, they become fecretly enervated, 
and render young men fimilarly afFe6ted. Hence, they arc always fubjedt to 
injuries ; and in a ihort time themfelves, their children, and the whole city, 
often by flow degrees, from being free become flaves. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak of a fevere and dire paflion. 

Guest. But thofe that verge more to fortitude, do they not incite the 
cities to which they belong to war, through a more vehement defire of a life 
of this kind than is becoming, and thus rendering many nations and poten- 
tates hoftile to their country, either entirely fubvert it, or bring it in fubjcc- 
tion to the enemy ? 

Soc. JUN. They do. 

Guest. IIow is it pofTible, therefore, we fhould not fay, that in thefe 
things both genera are in the greatefl degree adverfe to each other ? 

VOL. IV. 2 Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. It is impoffible we fhould fay otherwife. 

Guest. Have we not, therefore, found that which we were confidcring 
in the beginning, that certain parts of virtue, which are not fmall naturally, 
differ from each other, and that they likewifc caufc thofc that poffefs them 
to do the fame ? 

Soc. JUN. It appears we have. 

Guest. Let us again too confider this. 

Soc. JUN. What ? 
' Guest. Whether there is any thing belonging to iynthetic fciences which 
has any one of its works, though it fhould be the vileft, compofed from 
things evil and at the fame time ufeful ? Or (hall we fay, that every fcience 
always reje6ls things evil to the utmoft of its power, and receives fuch as 
are apt and ufeful ? and that from thefe, which are both fimilar and diflimi- 
Jar, colleded into one, it fabricates one certain power and idea ? 
. Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. The truly political fcience, therefore, according to nature, will 
never be willing that a city ihould be compofed from good and bad men ; 
but it is very evident that it will firft of all examine every thing by difcipline, 
and, after the examination, will commit this employment to fuch as are 
able to infti-udt others, and at the fame time be fubfervient to others, itfelf 
commanding and preliding : juft in the fame manner as the weaving art 
prelides over the wool-combers, and others that prepare the materials for 
weaving, and gives fuch orders to the preparatory workmen as it thinks will 
beft contribute to the work it has in view. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. The royal fcience appears to me to do the very fame, permitting 
thofe that inflrudl and educate others according to law, alone to exercife and 
teach that which being efFeded according to its temperature will produce 
worthy manners. But it punifhes with death, exile, and the greatefl dif- 
grace, thofe that are unable to participate of fortitude, temperance, and 
fuch other things as tend to virtue, but through a depraved nature are vio- 
lently impelled to impiety, infolence and injuftice. 

Soc. JUN. This is faid to be the cafe. 

Guest. But thofe that are rolled lik^ cylinders in ignorance and an 
abjed fpirit, it fubjugates to fcrvile employments. 

7 Soc. 
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Soc. JUN. Moft right. 

Guest. It preferves and defends, therefore, fuch as are naturally qualified 
for acquiring the generous and the noble, when properly difciplined, and who 
through art can be mingled with each other. And fuch among theft as 
verge more to fortitude, it confiders as refembling flrong thread in the loom 
on account of their folid manners ; but fuch as verge more to modefty, as 
fimilar to fat andjfoft matter; and, that we may ufe an image from the weav- 
ing art, as refembling faffron-coloured thread. And fuch as tend contrary 
to thefe, it endeavours to bind together and conned after the following 
manner, 

Soc. JUN, After what manner ? 

Guest. In the firft place, according to the allied, it harmonizes together 
the eternal part of their foul with a divine bond. But after that which is 
divine it harmonizes together their vivific part with human bonds. 

Soc. JUN. How again is this ? 

Guest. When true opinion becomes ftably inherent in the foul refpedling 
things beautiful, juft and good, and the contraries to thefe, we fay that the 
divine in the daemoniacal genus is produced. 

Soc. JUN. It is proper it fhould. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, know that a politician and a good Icgiflator 
ought alone to be able, with the Mufe of the royal fcience, to efFedl this 
in thofe that are properly difciplined, and whom we have juft now men- 
tioned ? 

Soc. JUN. It is fit this (hould be the cafe. 

Guest. But he, Socrates, who cannot accomplifh a thing of this kind, 
mud by no means be called by the names which we are now inveftigating, 

Soc. JUN. Moft right. 

Guest. What then? Mnfl: not a brave foul, when it receives truth of 
this kind, become mild, and thus be willing in the higheft degree to partake 
of things juft ? But when it does not receive it, muft it not be confidered as 
verging more to a certain favage nature ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what ? Will not a foul of a modeft nature, when receivinof 
thefe opinions, become truly temperate and moderate in a polity ? But when 

z 2 It 
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it does not partake of the things we are fpeaking of, will it not be moft dif- 
gracefully branded with ftupidity ? 

Soc. juif. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Mud we not fay, that this conne6lion and binding together of the 
evil with each other, and of the good with the evil, can never become ftable, 
and that no fcience will ever ferioufly attempt to accomplifh this with fuch 
as thefe? 

Soc. juN. For how can it ? 

Guest. But in thofe alone who are endued with worthy manners from 
the firft-, and who are educated according to nature, this bond is naturally 
implanted through the laws. In thefe, too, this art is a remedy ; and, as we 
faid before, the natural virtue of the parts is the more divine bond of things 
diffimilar, and tending to contraries. 

Soc. JUN. Moft true. 

Guest. Since this divine bond exifts, there is fcarcely any difficulty In 
cither underftanding the other bonds which are human, or in bringing them 
to perfedlion when underftood. 

Soc. JUN. How fo ? And what are thefe bonds ? 

Guest. The communions of alliances and children, and thofe refpefting 
private locations and marriages. For many refpedting thefe things are not 
properly bound together for the purpofe of begetting children. 

Soc. JUN. Why ? 

Guest. Is it worth while to relate how anxioufly they purfue riches and 
power in thefe things ? ' 

Soc. JUN. It is not. 

Guest. But it will be more juft to fpcak of thofe who make the human 
race the objed of their care, and to confider if they do any thing improperly. 

Soc. JUN. It will. 

Guest. They do not indeed at all adt from right rcafon, but purfue 
prefent pleafure ; and in confequence of being delighted with thofe (imilar 
to themfelves, and of not loving thofe that are diflimilar, they attribute the 
greateft part to moleftation. 

Soc. JUN. How fo ? 

Guest. Thofe that are modeft feek after their own manners, and as 

much 
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much as pofTible marry thofe that are endued with them, and likewife marry 
their own offspring to fuch as relemble themfelves. The genus about for- 
titude a6ls in the fame manner, purfuing its own nature ; when at the fame 
time it is requifite that both genera fhould a£t in a manner entirely contrary. 

Soc. J UN. How, and on what account ? 

Guest. Bccaufe this is the natural condition of fortitude, that when 
it has been unmingled for many generations with a temperate nature, it is 
florid with ftrength in the beginning, but in the end becomes entirely efflo- 
refcent with infanity. 

Soc. JUN. It is likely. 

Guest. Again, a foul very fuH'of fhame, and void of audacious fortitude, 
when it has fubfifted in this manner for many generations, naturally becomes 
unfeafonably fluggifh, and at lafl: perfectly mutilated. 

Soc. JUN. And this alfo is likely to happen. 

Guest. We have faid that there is no difficulty in binding men with 
thefe bonds, if both genera have one opinion refpecting things beautiful and 
good. For this is the one and entire work of royal weaving, viz. never to 
fuffer temperate manners to fubfifl: apart from fuch as are valiant, but, weav- 
ing together both thefe, from according opinions, honor, dishonor, and glory, 
to colle6l from thefe a web fmooth, and, as it is faid, well woven, and always 
to commit in common the authority of governors in cities to thefe. 

Soc. JUN. How ? 

Guest. Where it happens that one governor is fufficient, a prefident 
fhould be chofen who pofleffes both thefe ; but where more than one is 
ncceffary, parts of thefe muft be mingled together. For the manners of 
temperate governors are wery cautious, jufl, and falutary ; but they require 
acrimony, and a certain acute and practical temerity. 

Soc. JUN. Thefe things alfo appear fo to me. 

Guest. Again, fortitude with refped: to juftice and caution is more in- 
digent than thofe other virtues ; but it excels them in adions. But it is 
impoflible that all things pertaining to cities, both of a private and public 
nature, fhould fubfill: beautifully, unlefs both thefe are prefent. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We mufl fay then that this end of the web of politic adion is 

then 
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then rightly woven, when the royal art, conne£ling the manners of brave 
and temperate men by concord and friend(hip, colle6ls together their life 
in common, producing the moft magnificent and excellent of all webs; — 
and beiides this, when, embracing in common all others in the city, botk 
flaves and free-born, it holds them together by this texture, and governs and 
prefides over the city in fuch a manner that nothing may in any reCpeO: be 
wanting which is requifite to its felicity. 

Soc. JUN. You have finlfhed, O guefl, your defcription of the royal and 
' political chara6ler moft beautifully. 
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JL AW, confidered according to its firft fubfiftcnce in Deity, is juftly defined 
by Plato to be a dijlrlhutton of intelle6i (v*u 5;avo/x)?). As it originates, there- 
fore, from deity, and is thence participated by the human foul, it does not 
depend for its being among men on arbitrary will and mutual compact, but 
is truly an evolution of one of thofe eternal ideas or forms which the foul 
eflentially contains. He, therefore, who diligently attends to what is faid 
by Plato in this dialogue, in his Laws, and Republic, concerning law, will find 
that it is a true mode of governing, which dire61s the governed to the beft 
end through proper media, eflablifhing punishments for fuch as tranfgrefs, 
and rewards for thofe that are obedient to this mode. Hence the inftitu- 
tions of princes, when they are not true, and do not proceed to the beft end 
in a right path, are by no means laws, but decrees and edicls : for a work 
is frequently denominated legitimate from law, juft from being legitimate, 
and good, right and true from being juft ; and therefore law is neceflarily 
good and true. It alfo follows that law properly fo called is eternal and 
perfectly immutable : for that which is changed by times, places and opi- 
nions, is not a law, but an inftitute. 

According to Plato, too, it appears that there are four fpecies of laws. The 
firft of thefe are Saturnian, or, in other words, fubfift in that deity, who accord- 
ing to antient theologifts is the fummit of the intelledual order. Thefe 
laws are mentioned by Plato in the Gorgias, where Socrates fays, " Tiiis was 
the law in the times of Saturn, and now alfo fubfifts in the Gods." The 
fecond are Jovian, and are indicated in the Laws, where the Athenian gueft 

VOX*. IV. 2 A fays 
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fays "that Juftice follows Jupiter, being the avenger of thofe who defcrt 
the divine law." The third are fatal, as we leara from the Timasus, where 
it is faid that the Demiurgus ** difclofcd to fouls the laws of Fate." And the 
fourth are human. Since law, therefore, has a divine origin, all the illuflri- 
ous framers of laws with the greateft propriety referred the invention of 
them to Deity. Hence Zoroafter, when he delivered laws to the Badrians and 
Perfians, afcribcd the invention of them to Oromafis ; Hermes Trifmegiflus 
the Egyptian legiflator referred the invention of his laws to Mercury ; Minos 
the Cretan lawgiver to Jupiter ; Charondas the Carthaginian to Saturn ; 
Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian to Apollo ; Draco and Solon the Athenian 
legiflators to Minerva ; Pompilius the Roman lawgiver to ^geria ; Za- 
molxis the Scythian to Vefla ; and Plato, when he gave laws to the Mag- 
nefians and Sicilians, to Jupiter and Apollo. 



THE 



THE MINOS. 



PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES AKD MINOS. 



Wi 



Socrates. 

HAT is law with us? 

Min; About what kind of law do you interrogate ? 

Soc. What is that by which law differs from law, according to this very 
thing, the being law ? For confider what I alk you. For I alk as if I fliould 
inquire what gold is ; and if you in a fimilar manner (hould alk me, about 
what kind of gold I inquire, I Ihould think you would not rightly interrogate. 
For neither does gold differ in any thing from gold, fo far as it is gold, nor 
a ftone from a flone, fo far as it is a ftone. And in like manner, neither 
does law differ in any thing from law ; but all laws arc the fame. For 
each of them is fimilarly law ; nor is one more, but the other lefs fb. I afk 
you, therefore, the whole of this \cry thing, what law is ; and if you have an 
anfwer at hand give it me. 

MiN. What elfc, Socrates, will law be than things cftablifhed by law ? 

Soc. Does fpcech alfo appear to you ta be things which are fpokcnr or 
fight things which are feen f or hearing things which are heard r Or is fpeech 
one thing, and are things fpoken another? Is fight one thing, and are things 
feen another ? Is hearing one thing, and are things heard another ? And, is 
law one thing, and are things eClablifhed by law another ? Is this the cafe, or 
how does it appear to you ? 

MiN. This now appears to me to be the cafe. 

Soc. Law, therefore, is not things eflablifhed by law. 

2 A 2 MlN. 
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MiN. It does not appear to me that it is. 

Soc. What law, therefore, may be, let us thus confider. If fomc one 
fhould alk us refpedting thofe things of which we have juft now fpoken, 
fmce you fay that things vifible are feen by the fight, what the fight is by 
which they are feen ? we (hould anfwcr him, that it is a fcnfe which through. 
,the eyes manifefts colours to us. And if he (hould again alk us what the 
hearing is by which things are beard ? we fliould reply> that it is a fenfe 
which through the ears manifefts to us founds. In like manner, if he fhould 
afk us, fince legal inftitutions are legally eftablifhed by law, what is law by 
which they are thus eftablifhed ? whether is it a certain fenfe, or manifeftation ^ 
in the fame manner as things which are learnt, are learnt by fcience render- 
ing them manifefl. Or is it a certain invention ? jufl as things which arc 
difcovered are invented ; as, for inflance, things falubrious and noxious are* 
difcovered by medicine ; but the conceptions of the Gods, as prophets fay, 
by divination. Fof the divining art is with us an invention of fuch like 
things : Or is it not r 

MiN. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Which of thefe, therefore, may we efpecially prefume law to be ?' 
Shall we fay it is thefe dogmas and decrees ? 

MiN. It appears fo to me. For what elfc can any one fay law is f So 
that it appears the whole of this which you afk, viz. law, is the dogma of 
the city. 

Soc. You call, as it feems, law, political opinron* 

MiN. I do. ' 

Soc. And perhaps you fpeak well ; but perhaps we fhall know better in. 
the following manner. Do you fay that fome men are wife I 

MiN. I do. 

Soc. Are not the wife, therefore, wife by wifdom? 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. But what ? are the juft, juft by juftice I 

MiN. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Are the legitimate, therefore, alfo legitimate by law > 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. And the illegitimate, illegitimate by a privation of law? 

JMiN. Yes. 

Soc. 
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Soe. And are the legitimate juft f 

MiN. Yes, 

Soc* But the illegitimate unjuftf 

MiN. Unjuft. 

Soc. Are not jufticc and law, therefore, things moft beautiful ?* 

MiN. They are. 

Soc. And arc not injuAice and illegality moft bafc I 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. And does not one of thefe preferve cities and every thing elfe, but 
the other deftroy and fubvert them I 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, dianoeticaUy to confider law as fomething 
beautiful, and to inveftigate it as good^ 

Ml-N. How fhould we not ? 

Soc. Have we not, therefore, faid that law is the dogma of the city? 

MiN. We have faid fo. 

Soc. What then? Are not fomc dogmas good, and others bad ^ 

MiN. They are. 

Soc. Law however is not bad* 

MiN. It is not. 

Soc. It is not, therefore, right iimply to determine tiiat law is the^ dogm% 
of the city. 

MiN, It does not appear to me that it is. 

Soc. The aflertion, therefore, does not accord with the truth,, that law is 
a bafe dogma. 

MiN. It does not, 

Soc. Law however appears alfb to me to be a certain opinion. And 
fince it is not a bafe opinion, is not this, therefore, evident, that it is a good 
opinion, if law is opinion ? 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc, But is not a certain good, a true, opinion.^ 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. Is, therefore, true opinion the difcovcry of being ? 

MiN. It is, 

Soc, 
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Sof . Law, therefore, is the difcovery of being, 

MiN. But, Socrates, if law is the difcovery of being, how is it that wc 
do not always ufe the fame laws about the fan>e things, fmce beings are dif- 
covered by us ? 

Soc. Ncverthelcfs law wiihcs to be the difcovery of being ; but men, as it 
fcems, not always ufing the fame laws, arc not always able to difcover that 
which law wi(hes, viz, being. But come, let us fee if it will hence become 
evident to us, whether we always ufe the fame laws, or different laws at 
.different times ; and if ail of us ufe the fame laws/or different perfons different 
laws. 

MiN. But this, Socrates, is not difficult to know, that neither do the fame 
perfons always ufe the fame laws, nor different pcrfons always different laws. 
Thus, for example, it is not a law with us to facrifice men, but this is con- 
fidcred as unholy ; but the Carthaginians facrifice men, this being holy and 
legal with them ; fo that fome of them facrifice their fons to Saturn, as per- 
haps you have heard. And not only do Barbarian men ufe laws different 
from ours, but alfo thorfe in Lycia, And as' to the progeny of Athamas ', 
what facrifices do they perform, though they are Greeks ? You alfo know 
and have heard what laws we formerly ufcd concerning the dead, cutting 
the throats of the vidims before the dead body was carried out, and calling 
thofc that carry the facrifices to the dead. And thofe flill prior to tbpfc 
buried the dead at home ; but we do none of thefe. Ten thoufand inflances 
likewife of this might be adduced. For the field of demonfiration is very 
wide, that neither we always think invariably the fame with ourfelvcs, nor 
men with each other« 

Soc. It is by no means wonderful, O befl of men, if you fpeak rightly, 
and this fhould be concealed from roc. But till you by you rfelf declare what 
appears to you, in a long difcourfc, and I again do the fame, we fhall never, 
as I think, agree. If however a common fubje6t of fpeculation ispropofed, 
we fhall perhaps accord. If, therefore, you are willing, interrogating me, 
confider together with me in common. Or, if it is more agreeable to you, 
inflead of interrogating, anfwer. 

MiN. But I wifh, Socrate$, to reply to any queflion you may propofe. 

* Athamas was the fon of -lEolus, and king of Thebes in Bocotia. 

6 Soc. 
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Soc. Come then. Whether do you think that juft things ar« unj\ift, and 
unjuft things juft ? Or that juft things are juft, and unjuft things unjufl ? 

MiN. I indeed think that ju ft things are juft, and unjuft things unjuft. 

Soc. Is this opinion, therefore, entertained among all men, as well as 
here ? 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. Among the Perfians aifo ? 

MiN. And among the Perfians too'. 

Soc, But is this opinion always entertained f 

MiN. Always.. 

Soc* Whether are things which attra<^ more, thought by us to be hcavifr, 
but things which attra6l lefs, lighter ? or the contrary ? 

MiN.. Not the contrary: but things which attrad more are heavier, and 
things which attract lels are lighter. 

So€. Is this the cafe, thercfore, in Carthage and in Lycia ? 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. Things beautiful, as it feems, are every where thought to be beauti- 
ful ; and things bafe to be bafe : but things bafe are not thought to be beau- 
tiful, nor things beautiful bafe. 

MiN. It is fo. 

Soc. As we may iay, therefore, in all thiii^, beings are thought to be, 
and not non-beings, both with us and with all others.. 

MiN. It appears {b to me. 

Soc. He, therefore, who wanders from being wanders from that which 
is legitimate. 

MiN. Thus, Socrates,, as you fay, thefe things always appear legitimate 
both to us and to others^. But when I confider that we n-ever ceafe tranf- 
pofing laws upwards and downwards, I camiot be perfuaded by what you 
fey. 

Soc. Perhaps you do not perceive that thefe things thus tranfpofed con- 
tinue to be the fame. But thus coniider them together with me. Did you 
ever meet with any book concerning the health of the fick ? 

MiN-. I have, 

Soc. Do you know, therefore, to what art this book belongs ? 

MiN. I know that it belongs to the art of medicine. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Do you, therefore, call thofe who are fcientifically fkillcd about thefc 
things, phyficians ? 
MiN. I call them fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do thofe that have a fcientific knowledge think 
the fame things about the fame, or do fome of thefe think differently fronor 
^others about the fame things ? 

MiN. They appear to me to think the fame things. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do the Greeks alone accord with the Greeks 
about things of which they have a fcientific knowledge, or do the Barbarians 
alfo both accord with each other about fuch things, and with the Greeks ? 

MiN. There is an abundant neceflity that both Greeks and Barbarians 
who pofTefs a fcientific knowledge fhould accord in opinion with each other, 

Soc. You anfwer welL Do tbey npt^ therefore, always accord ? 

MiN. Yes, always, 

Soc. Do not phyiicians alfo write thofe things about health which they 
think to be true ? 

MiN. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Things medicinal, therefore, and medicixutl laws, thefe arc the 
writings of phyficians. 

MiN. Things medicinal, certainly. 

Soc. Whether^ therefore, are geometrical writings alfo gconaetrlcal laws ? 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. Of whom, therefore^ arc the writings and legitimate inftitutions 
concerning gardening? ' 

MiN. Of gardeners. 

Soc. Thofe laws, therefore, pertain to gardening. 

MiN. They do. 

Soc. Are they not, therefore, the laws of thofe who know how to manage 
gardens ? 

MiN. How (hould they not ? 

Soc. But gardeners pofTefs this knowledge. 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc^ But of whom are the writings and legitimate inftitutions concerning 
food ? 

MiN. Of cooks^ 

4 Soc, 
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Soc. Thofe, therefore, arc cooking laws. 

MiN. Cooking, 

Soc. And of thofe, as it feems, who know how to manage the prcparatioa 
of food, 

MiN, Yes. 

Soc, But cooks, as they fay, polTefs this knowledge, 

MiN. They do poiTefs it. 

Soc. Be it fo. But of whona are the writings and legal inftitutions con- 
cerning the government of a city ? Are they not of thofe who fcientifically 
know how to govern cities ? 

MiN. It appears fo to me, 

Soc. But do any others than politicians and kings poiTefs this knowledge ? 

MiN. They alone poffefs it, 

Soc. Thefe writings, therefore, ar^ political, -which men call the writbgs 
of kings and good men. 

MiN. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, who poffefs a fcientific knowledge <Jo not at 
different times write differently about the fame things. 

MiN. Certainly not, 

Soc. If, therefore, we fee certain perfons doing this, whether (hall wc 
fay that thofe who ad ia this manner are fcientific or unfcientific ? 

MiK, Unfcientific. 

Soc. Shall we, therefore, fay that what is right an every particular is 
legitimate, whether it be medicinal, or pertain to cooking, or to gardening? 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. But with refped to what is not right, this we ao longer affert to be 
legitimate. 

MiN, No longer, 

Soc. It, therefore, becomes illegitimate. 

MiN. NecefTarily fo. 

Soc. Hence, in writings concerning things jufl and unjufV, and, in fhort, 
concerning the orderly diflribution of a city, and the manner in which it 
ought to be governed, that which is right is a royal law ; but that which is 
not right does not appear to be a royal law, becaufe fcience is wanting: for 
it is illegal. 

VOL. IV. 2 B MiN. 
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MiN. It is, 

Soc. We have rightly, therefore, acknowledged that law is the invention 
of being. 

MiN. So it appears. 

Soc. Further ftill, this alfo we fhould conflder In it: who is it that 
/cientifically knows how to fow feeds in the earth ? 
JVliN, The hufbandman. 
Soc. Does he then fow fit feeds in each foil? 
MiN. Yes. 

Soc, The hufbandman, therefore, is a good diflributor of thefe things, 
and his laws and diflributions in thefe particulars are right. 
MiN. Yes. 

Soc. But who is a good difpenfator of pulfations for melodies, and diftri- 
butes fuch things as are fit ? Aiid whofe laws alfb, if he has any, are right ? 
MiN. The laws of the piper, and thofe of the harper. 
Soc. He, therefore, who is mofl legitimate in thefe things is in the mod 
eminent degree a piper. 
MiN. Yes. 

Soc. But who in the beft manner diflributes niitriment to the bodies 
of men ? Does not he do this who diflributes that which is fit ? 
MiN. Yes. 

Soc. The diftributions, therefore, and the laws of this man are the bell: t 
and he who is mofl legitimate about thefe things is the mofl excellent 
(Jiftributor. 

MiN. Entirely fo. 
Soc. Who is he? 
MiN. The inflru61or of children 

Soc. Does he know how to feed the flock of the human body in- the befl' 
manner ? 
MiN. Yes. 

Soc. Btit who is he that feeds in the befl manner a flock of fheep ? WI:kat 
is his name ? 

MiN. A fhcpherd. 

Soc. The laws, therefore, of the fhephcrd arc the beil for the fheep,^ 

MiN. They are. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And thofe of the herdfman for oxen. 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. But whofe laws are the beJft for the fouls of men ? Arc they not 
thofc of a king ? . 

MiN. They are. 

Soc. You fpeak well. Can you, therefore, tell me who among the 
antients was a good legiflator in the laws pertaining to pipes ? Perhaps you 
do not rccoliedl. Are you, therefore, willing that I fhould remind you ? 

MiN. Perfeaiy fo. 

Soc. Marfyas, then, and his beloved Olympus the Phrygian were of this 
defcription. 

MiN. True. 

Soc. The harmony produced by the pipes of thefe men is moft divine, 
and alone excites and unfolds thofe that ftand in need of the Gods '. It 
Hkewife alone remains to the prcfent time as being divine. 

MiN. Tlicle things are fo. 

Soc. But who among the antient kings is faid to have been a good legif- 
lator, and whofe legal inftitutions even now remain as being divine ? 

MiN. I do not recolledl:. 

Soc. Do you not know who they were that ufed the moft antient laws 
of the Greeks ? 

MiN. Do you fpcak of the Lacedaemonians, and Lycurgus the legiflator ? 

Soc, Thcfc inftitutions, however, have not perhaps been eftabliflied three 
hundred years, or very little more than this. But do you know whence the 
bell of their laws were derived? 

MiN. They fay, from Crete. 

Soc. Do they, therefore, of all the Greeks ufe the moft antient laws ? 
MiN. Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then who among thefe were good kings ? I mean 
iMinos and Rhadamanthus, the fons of Jupiter and Europa, by whom thefe 
laws were framed. 

MiN. They lay, Socrates, that Rliadamanthus was a jufl: man, but that 
IVruios was ruflic, rnorofc and unjufl. 

' See the Tpeech of Alcibiades in The BanqueU 

2 B 2 S0C» 
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Soc. You relate, O beft of men, an Attic and tragical fable. 

MiN. Are not thefe things reported of Minos ? 

Soc. They arc not by Homer and Hcfiod, whofe authority is greater than 
that of all the tragic poets from whom you afTert thefe things. 

MiN. But what do they fay about Minos ? 
. Soc. I will tell you, left you as well as the many fhould be guilty of 
impiety. For there is not any thing which is more impious than this ; nor 
is there any thing of which we ought to be more afraid^ than of offending 
againji the gods either in word or in deed ' . And next to this we fhould be 
fearful of offending againft divine men-. We Oiould however be very cau- 
tious, when we'praife or blame any man, that we do not fpeak erroneoufly ; 
and for the fake of this it is neceflary that we fhould learn to know good 
and bad men. For divinity is indignant when any one blames a man fimilar 
to himfelf, or praifes one diflimilar to him : but the former of thefe is the 
good man. Nor ought you to think that ftones, pieces of wood, birds and 
ferpents are facred, but that men are not fo : for a good man is the moft 
facrcd, and a depraved man the moft defiled, of all things. Now, therefore, 
fince Homer and Hefiod pafs an encomium on Minos, on this account I thus 
fpeak, leji youy being a man fprung from a man^ Jhould Jin in what you fay 
againft a hero the fon of Jupiter, For Homer *, fpeaking of Crete, that there 
are many men and ninety cities in it, fays that among thefe is Gnoflus, a 
great city in which Minos reigned, who for nine years converfed with the 
mighty Jupiter. This theivis Homer*s encomium of Minos, which though 
jfhort is fuch as he does nSl give to any one of his heroes. For that Jupiter 
is a fophift^, and that the art itfelf is all-beautiful, he evinces as well in 
many other places as here. For he fays that Minos converfed nine years 
with Jupiter, and went to be inftruded by him, as if Jupiter were a fophift. 
That Homer, therefore, does not beftow this honour of being inftru61ed by 
Jupiter on any other hero than Minos alone, muft be confidcrcd as a wonder- 
ful praife, Ulyfles alfo, in fpeaking of the dead*, reprefents Minos judging 

' This among many other paflagcs muft convince the moft carelefs reader, that Plato was a 
firm believer in the religion of his country. 
» Odyff. lib. xix. ver. 1 72, &c. 

a That is, one endued with wifdom \ for this is the original nncaning of the word. 
4 Odyfl; lib. xi. 

with 
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with a golden fceptre in his hand ; but neither here nor in any other place 
does he fpeak of Rhadamanthus as judging, or as converfing with Jupiter, 
On this account I fay that Minos is extolled by Homer beyond all other 
heroes. For that being the fon of Jupiter, he was oply intruded by 
Jupiter, contains no tranfcendency of praife. For the verfe which fays 
that Minos reigned nine years, and converfed with the mighty Jupiter, 
iignifies that he was the afTociate of Jupiter ; fnice oapoi are difcourfes, and 
c^pta-Tijs is an aflbciate in difcourfe. Hence, for nine years Minos went to 
the cavern of Jupiter, learning fome things, and teaching others, which 
during thefe nine years he had received from Jupiter. There are however 
fome who conceive oapurTfis to {igiiify the aflociate of Jupiter in drhiking and 
fport. But that thofe who thus conceive lay nothing to the purpofe,* may 
be inferred from this, that, as both the Greeks and Barbarians are numerous, 
there arc none among thefe who abftain from banquets, and that fport to 
which wine belongs, except the Cretans and the Lacedaemonians, who were 
intruded by the Cretans, In Crete, too, this is one of the other laws which 
Minos eftablifhed, that men fhould not drink with each other to intoxication. 
And this indeed is evident, that he made thofe things to be laws for his 
citizens which he thought to be beautiful. For Minos did not, like a bafe 
man, think one thing, and do another different from what he thought; but 
his alTociation with Jupiter was as I have faid through difcourfe, in order 
to be inftrudted in virtue. Hence he eflablilhed thefe laws for his citizens 
through which Crete is perpetually happy, and alfo Lacedasmon, from the 
time in which it began to ufe thefe laws, in confequence of their being 
divine. But Rhadamanthus was indeed a good man ; "for he was mflrucled 
by Minos. He did not however learn the whole of the royal art, but that 
part of it which is of the miniflranf kind, and which pofTefTes authority in 
Courts of judicature ; and hence he is faid to have been a good judge. For 
Minos employed him as a guardian of the laws in the city ; but he ufed 
Talus ' for this purpofe through the refl of Crete. For Talus thrice every 
year went through the villages in order to preferve the laws in them, and 
carried with him the laws written in tables of brafs ; whence alfo he was 
called brazen, Hefiod alfo alferts things fimilar to thefe of Minos. For, 
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having mentioned his name, he fays ' that he was the mofl: royal of mortal 
kings, and that he reigned over many neighbouring men, having the fccptre 
of Jupiter, with which alfo he governed cities. And he calls the fceptrc of 
Jupiter nothing elfe than the difcipline of Jupiter, by which he governed 
Crete. 

^ MiN. On what account then, Socrates, came the report to be fpread that 
Minos was an unlearned and morofe man ? 

Soc. On that account'-^th rough which you, O heft of men, if you arc 
prudent, and every other man vvho intends to be celebrated, will be cautious 
never to offend a poet. For poets are able to effed much with refpedl to 
opinion, both in praifing men and blaming them. In this particular, there- 
fore, Minos erred when he warred on this city, in which there is much other 
wifdom, together with tragic and other poets of every defcription. But the 
tragedy here is antient, not originating, as is generally thought, from Thefpis, 
nor from Phrynicus; but, if you confider, you will find that it is a very antient 
invention of this city. Tragedy indeed is of all poetry the mofl pleafing to 
the vulgar, and the mofl alluring; to which applying ourfelves we have taken 
vengeance on Minos, for which he has compelled us to pay thofc tributes, 
]n offending us, therefore, Minos erred ; whence, in reply to your queftion, 
he became infamous. For that he was a good man, a friend to law, and a 
good fhepherd of the people, as I have before obferved, this is the greateft 
token, that his laws are immutable, in confequence of having well difcovered 
the truth concerning the government of a city. 

MiN. You appear to me, Socrates, to have difcovered a probable reafon. 

Soc. If, therefore, I fpeak the truth, do not the Cretans, the citizens of 
Alinos and Rhadamnathus, appear to you to have ufed the moft antient laws ? 

MiN. They do. 

Soc. Thefe, therefore, were the beft legiflators of the antients, and were 
alio fhepherds of men ; juft as Homer likewiie fays, that a good general is 
the fhepherd of the people, 

MiN. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Come then, by Jupiter, who prefides over friendfliip, if any one who 

* What Plato here cites from Hcfiod is not to be found in any of tl:c w ritlngs of tliat poet 
cow extant. 

9 is 
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is a good leglflator and ftiepherd of the body fhould afk us what thofe things 
are which when diflributed to the body will make it better, we (hould well 
and briefly anfwer, that they are nutriment and labour, the former of which 
by increafing, and the latter by exercifing, give ftability to the body. 

MiN» Right. 

Soc. If, therefore, after this, that good legiflator and fhepherd fhould alfo 
afk us what thofe things are which being diflributed to the foul make it better, 
what fhall we anfwer, that we may not be afhamed of ourfelves and of our 
age ? 

MiN. I am no longer able to anfwer this queflion. 

Soc. It is however difgraceful to the fou) of each of us, if we fhould appear 
to be ignorant of things pertaining to our fouls, in which good and evil are 
contained, but to be knowing in particulars pertaining to the body, and ta^ 
©ther things. 
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THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 



i HE elevation and greatnefs of mind for which Socrates was fb juftly 
celebrated by antiquity, are perhaps no where fo confpicuoufly difplayed as 
in this his Apology. In a iituation in which death itfelf was prefented to 
his view, he neither deviates from the mofl rigid veracity, nor has recourfe 
to any of thofe abje6l arts, by which in limiiar circumflances pity is gene- 
rally folicited and punilfhment fometimes averted. His whole difcourfe, 
indeed, is full of fimplicity and noble grandeur, and is the energetic language 
of confcious innocence and offended worth. 

The caufes that occafioned this Apology were as follow : — Ariftophanes, 
at the inftigation of Melitus, undertook, in his comedy of The Clouds, to 
ridicule the venerable charader of Socrates, on the ftage ; and the way being 
once open to calumny and defamation, the fickle and licentious populace 
paid no reverence to the philofopher, whom they had before regarded as a 
being of a fuperior order. When this had fucceeded, Melitus ftood forth to 
criminate him, together with Anytus and Lycon ; and the philofopher was 
fummoned before the tribunal of the Five Hundred. He was accufed of * 
making innovations in tlie religion of his country, and corrupting the. 
youth. But as both thefc accufations muft have been obvioufly falfe to ' 
an unprejudiced tribunal, the accufers relied for the fuccefs of their caufe on 
perjured witnefles, and the envy of the judges, whofe ignorance would rfeadily 
yield to mifreprefentation, and be influenced and guided by falfe eloquence 
and fraudulent arts. That the perfonal enemies indeed of Socrates, vile cha- 
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ra6lers, to whom his wifdom and his virtue were equally ofFenfive, fliould have 
accufcd him of making innovations in the religion of Greece, is by no means 
furprifing; but that very many of modern times fhould have believed that 
this accufation was founded in truth, and that he endeavoured to fubvert the 
doftrine of polytheifm, is a clrcumftance which by the truly learned reader 
muil be ranked among the greateft eccentricities of modern wit. For to 
fuch a one it will moft clearly appear from this very Apology, that Socrates 
was accufed of impiety for afTerting that he was conne6led in a very tran- 
Icendant degree with a prefiding daemon, to whofe direction he confidently 
fubmitted the condu6t of his life. For the accufation of Melitus, that he 
introduced other novel daemoniacal natures, can admit of no other conrtruc- 
tion. Befides, in the courfe of this Apology he aflerts, in the moft unequi- 
vocal and folemn manner, his belief in polytheifm ; and this is indubitably 
confirmed in many places by Plato, the moft genuine of his difciples, and 
the moft faithful recorder of his dodlrines. The teftimony of Xenophon too 
on this point is no lefs weighty than decifive, " I have often wondered,'* 
fays that hiftorian and philofopher ', "by what arguments the Athenians who 
condemned Socrates perfuaded the city that he was worthy of death. For, 
in the firft place, how could they prove that he did not believe in the Gods 
in which the city believed ? fince it was evident that he often facrificed at 
home, and often on the common altars of the city. It was alfo not un- 
apparent that he employed divination. For a report was circulated, that 
fignals were given to Socrates, according to his own aflertion, by a daemo- 
niacal power ; whence they efpecially appear to me to have accufed him of 
introducing new daemoniacal .natures. He however introduced nothing new, 
nor any thing different from the opinion of thofe who, believing in divination, 
make ufe of auguries and oracles, fymbols and facrifices. For thefe do not 
apprehend that either birds, or things which occur, know what is advan- 

* TloX^^aKi^ £&av(Aa(ray ricri ttote Xoyo/f AOrivcxiouf iTTUtray oi ypa^ai^tvoi 'Zaxparrity u( a|»Of £i» Bavxrov tjj 

WOXEi. UpUTOV /UEV OUV WJ DVK CVO/Wif EV Ol/{ »| ^TOXlf VO/Xl^tl SfiJJ/f, TTOIU TTOT' tXP^tTCSTTO TEKf^mptU ; SwOJF TE yap 

^xvtpoi i\v 7ro>,XcMi{ (Atv Oixotf TToxXanti h tm tcov hoivuv t>ij voT^mi ^UfxaV uai fxavrmrt ^ufitm, Quk a^avni 
W 3i£T£Tp^TIT0 yap, ut; ^oun ZuKpocrni r» iaifxoviov eavrco <r)j/xa<v£iv, hBtv Sn hoi fxay^Kxra /lot $oKOV(riv auT09 
anuzffaaBai, naiva iuifAovia stcr^fpuv. b J' ow^fv xccivofMivov ei(TEftpe twv aXXwv, o^oi fxavTtxvtv vo/ixi^ovTff, 
(yiuvoig T« ;t^«vTa<, hsci ^n/t^ajf, xat cvfiQoMn^ ^oii ^uataii. ouroi rs yap 'v7ro>MiA.QayoujiVy hv tovj opvi6agf ou^e 
rovf a'TtavTuvrai tihvai ra o-y/tx^f^ovTa roig fxcmevofxtvotiy a»M rovi Stoi/j Ji« tovtwv aura cDi^tAmvEiV KaKiivoi 
•UT«? Evo/xi^jv. P. 441. 
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tageous to the diviners ; but they are of opinion that the Gods thus fignify 
to them what is beneficial ; and he alfo thought the fame. Again, in 
another place, he obferves as follows : ** Socrates ' thought that the Gods 
take care of men not in fuch a way as the multitude conceive. For they 
think that the Gods know fome things, but do not know others. But Socrates 
thought that the Gods know all things, as well things faid and done, as 
thofe deliberated in filence. That they are alfo everywhere prefent, and 
{igmfy to men concerning all human affairs, I wonder, therefore, how the 
Athenians could ever be perfuaded that Socrates was not of a found mind 
refpedling the Gods, as he never faid or did any thing impious concerning 
them. But all his fayings and all his a6tions pertaining to the Gods were 
fuch as any one by faying and doing would be thought to be mofl: pious.'* 
And lalHy, in another place he obferves, "That it was evident that Socrates 
worfhipped the Gods the moil: of all men*/' 

After fuch unequivocal tcftimony, no other reafon can be afligned for 
that flrange pofition of tlie- moderns, that Socrates ridiculed the religion of 
his country, than a profound ignorance of one of the moft important tenets 
of the heathen religion, and which may alfo be confidered as ranking among 
the firft of the moft magnificent, fcientific, and divine conceptions of the 
human mind. The tenet I allude to is this, that the effential, which is the 
moft perfc6l energy of deity, is deific ; and that his firft and immediate 
progeny muft as neceflarily be Gods, that is, beings tranfcendantly fimilar to 
himfelf, and pofTeffing thpfe chara6terifl:ics fecondarily which he poifefles 
lirimarily^ as heat is the immediate offspring of fire, and coldnefs of fnow. 
From being unacquainted with this mighty truth, which is coeval with the 
tiniverfe itfelf, modern theologifts and fophifls have dared to defame the 
religion of Greece, and, by ofi^c ring violence to the facred pages of antiquity, 

' Kat ya^ I'n'iy.tXtiaSai ^ioug evofxi^ev avOpuTruv, oux, ov rpOTrov ci '?ro>J^oi vofxi^ovcriv. ovroi fXBV yap oiovrxi 
TOi/j 9£o«{ ra (li)/ zihvxiy ra $* ovk ethvai' 'Luxparnq h Travra fjLtv nyEJTo ^:oui n^ivai, ra te XeyofjLH/a km 
'TTpaTTOfjLBva, KM Ta (Tiyri $ou?^evofieva' mayraxoi) ^£ Trapsivai koci (rn/AXiveiv roig ai&pwTrois 'Jitpi twv avQpummw 
TTXvray. ^ao/xa^tj oj/v, C9rw5 Trore i<7niaOnToc)i ASrjvaioi, 'LaKparnv Trspt roug ^cot/g /ah cru^povv.Vf lov aae^eg fxEv 
tuhtrore Trspi rovf ^iou^ out* iittovto, oure Trpa^avroc' roicxura, 3c ncci AsyovTOf Kai TrparrovTa vtoi Bsuv, Itia 
Ttj aw xai Mycov nai rrparruv eirt t( nai vofin^Oiro ivji^Knccro^, P. 443. 

* ^otnpoi MV ^tpainvuv toug ^eov^, fAx^KTra Ta>» aX^wv av^uTTuv. P. 450. 

have 
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have made the great Socrates him^lf become the patron of their own fhallovr 
and diftorted conceptions. But to return to the Apology. 

Lyfias, on-e of the moft celebrated orators of the age, compofed an oration, 
in a laboured and pathetic flyle, which he offered to Socrates to be pro- 
nounced as his defence in the prefencc of his judges. Socrates however 
r^fufed it, obferving, that a philofopher ought to bp confpicuous for magna- 
nimity and iirmnefs of foul. Hence, in his Apology, he paid no attention 
tothe fplendor of di6lion, but tr lifted wholly to the intrinfic dignity of his 
fentiments. He contented himfelf with fpeaking to his judges as he ufed 
to do in common difcourle, and with propofing queftions to his accufers. 
Hence his defence was entirely the fpontaneous effufions of his genius ; 
fimple and plain, yet nervous and dignified. 

Several perfons who aflifted in the court upon this occafion, befides Plato, 
drew up the Apology of Socrates. Among the reft Xenophon compiled one 
from the relation of Hermogencs the fon of Hipponicus, for he himfelf was 
not then at Athens. None of them arc extant, however, but thofe of Plato 
and Xenophon. And of thefe, the firft is in every rcfped worthy the greateft 
difciple of Socrates; but the other prefents us with an imperfcd copy, 
becaufe compofed by a difciple that was abfent. This imperfedl copy, how- 
ever, fufficiently proves that the fubftancc of this Apology is accurate, how 
much foever it may have been amended by pafling through fuch a hand as.> 
that of Plato. 
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1 KNOW not, O Athenians, how you may be afFedcd by tny accufers : I 
indeed have through them almoft forgotten myfelf, Co perfuafively have they 
fpoken ; though, as I may fay, they have not aflerted any thing which is 
true. But among the multitude of their falfe aflertions I am mofl: furprifed 
at this, in which they fay that you ought to beware of being deceived by me, 
as if 1 were an eloquent fpeaker. For that they fliould not be afhamed of 
afferting that which will be immediately confuted by me in reality, fince in 
the prefent inftance I fhall appear to you to be by no means eloquent, — 
this feems to me to be the confummation of impudence ; unlefs they call 
him eloquent who fpeaks the truth. For, if they affert this, I fhall indeed 
acknowledge myfelf to be a rhetorician, though not according to their- 
conceptions. They have not then, as I faid, aflerted any thing which is true ; 
but from me you will hear all the truth. Not, by Jupiter, O Athenians, 
that you will hear from me a difcourfe fplendidly decorated with nouns and 
verbs, and adorned in other rcfpecls, like the harangues of thefe men ; but 
you will hear me fpcaking in fuch language as may cafually prefent itfelf. 
For I am confident that what I fay will be jufl:, nor let any one of you 
exped it will be otherwifc : for it does not become one of my age to 
come before you like a lad with a fludicd difcourfe. And, indeed, I very 
much requcfl: and befeech you, O Athenians, that if you ihould hear mc 
apologizing in the lame terms and modes of expreffion which I am ac- 
cuftomed to ufe in the Forum, on the Exchange and public Banks, and in 
5 other 
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other places, where many of you have heard me, — that you will neither wonder 
nor be difturbed on this account ; for the cafe is as follows : — 1 now for the 
firft time come before this tribunal, though I am more than feventy years old ^ 
and confequently I am a flranger to the mode of fpeaking which is here adopted. 
As, therefore, if I were in reality a foreigner, you would pardon me for ufino* 
the language and the manner in which I had been educated, fo now I requeft 
you, and this juftly, as it appears to me, to fuffer the mode of my didion, 
whether it be better or worfe, and to attend fo this, whether I fpeak what is juft 
or not: for this is the virtue of a judge, as that of an orator is to fpeak the truth. 
Ih the flrfl: place, therefore, O Athenians, it is juft that 1 fhould anfwer 
the iirfl: falfe accufations of me, and my firrt: accufers, and afterwards the 
latter accufations, and the latter accufers. For many have been accufers 
of me to you for many years, and who have afferted nothing true> of whom 
I am more afraid than of Anytus'and his accomplices, though thefe indeed are 
powerful in perfuading ; but thofe are ftill more (b, who having beeii con- 
verfant with many of you from infancy, have perfuaded you, and accufed 
me falfely. For they have faid, that there is one Socrates, a wife man, 
fludious of things on high, and exploring every thing under the earth, and 
who alfo can make the worie to be the better argument. Thefe men, O 
Athenians, who fpread this report an^ my dire accufers. For thofe who 
hear it think that fuch as inveftigate thefe things do not believe that there are 
Gods. In the next place, thefe accufers are nvfm'erous, and have accufed 
me for a long time. They alfo i^id thefe things to you in that age in which 
you would moft rcadify believe thera, fomc of you being boys and lads ; and 
they accufed me quietly, no one fpeaking in my defence. But that which 
is mofl irrational of aH is tbds, that neither is it pofTible to know and tell 
their names, except fome one of them fhould be a coiTiic ^ poet. Such 
however as have perfuaded you by employing envy and calumny, together 
with thofe who being perfuaded themfelves have perfuaded others, — with: 
refpedl to all thefe, the method to be adopted is moft dubious. For it is 
not pofTible to call them to account here before you, nor to confute any one 
of them ; but it is neceflary, as if fighting with fhadows, to make my defence 
and refutation without any to anYwer me. Confider, therefore, as I have 

' Meaning Ariftophane*. 

faid. 
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fald that my accufers are twofold, fome haying accufed me lately, and others 
formerly ; and think that it is neceflary 1 fhould anfwer the latter of thefe 
firft ; for you alfo have heard thefe my accufers, and much more than yon 
have thofe by whom I have been recently accufed. Be it fo. I muft 
defend myfelf then, O Athenians, and endeavour in this fo fhort a fpace of 
time to remove from you the calumny which you have fo long entertained. 
I wi(h, therefore, that this my defence may effedl fomething better both 
for you and me, and that it may contribute to fome more important end. 
I think however that it will be attended with difficulty, and I am not entirely 
ignorant what the difficulty is. At the fame time let this terminate as 
Divinity pleafes. It is my bufinefs to obey the law, and to make my 
apology. 

Let us repeat, therefore, from the beginning what the accufation was» 
the fource of that calumny in which Melitus confiding brought this charge 
againft me. Be it fo. What then do my accufers fay ? For their accufa- 
tion muft be formally recited as if given upon oath. It is this : Socrates 

ACT3 WICKEDLY, AND WITH CRIMINAL CURIOSITY INVESTIGATES THINGS 
UNDER THE EARTH, AND IN THE HEAVENS. He ALSO MAKES THE 
WORSE TO BE THE BETTER ARGUMENT ; AND HE TEACHES THESE THINGS 

TO OTHERS. Such is thc accufation : for things of this kind you alfo have 
yourfelves feen in the comedy of Ariflophanes ' : for there one Socrates is 
carried about, who affirms that he walks upon the air, aod idly aflcrts many 
other trifles of this nature ; of which things however I neither know much 
nor little. Nor do I fay this as defpifmg fuch a fcience, if there be any one^ 
wife about things of this kind, left Melitus ffiould charge me with this as a 
new crime; but becaufe, O Athenians, I have no fiich knowledge. I adduce 
many of you as witnefles of this, and I call upon fuch of you as have at 
any time heard me difcourfnig, and there are many fuch among you, to 
teach and declare to each other, if you have ever heard me fpeak much or 
little about things of this kind. And from this you may know that other 
thin<ys alfo, which the multitude aflert of me, are all of them of a fimilar 
nature : for no one of them is true. For neither if you have heard any 
one alTcrt that I attempt to teach men, and that I make money by fo doing,— 

' See The Clouds of that poet, ver. 1 12 et feq. et ver. 188. 
VOL. IV. 2D neither 
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neither is this true. This indeed appears to me to be a beautiful thing, if 
fome one Is able to inftru6l men, like Gorgias the Leontine, Prodicus the 
Cean, and Hippias the Elean. For each of thefe, in the feveral cities which 
he vUitf, has the power of perfuading the young men, who are permitted to 
apply thcmfelves to fuch of their own countrymen as they pleafe without 
aBy charge, to adhere to them only, and to give them money and thanks 
besides for their inftru£lion. There is alfo another wife man, a Parian, who 
I hear has arrived hither. For it happened that I once met with a man 
who fpends more money on the fophifts than all others, — 1 meanCallias the fou 
of Hipponicus. I therefore aikcd him, for he has two fons, O Callias, faid 
I, if your two foas w^re two colts or calves, fhould wc not have fome one to 
take care of them, who would be paid for fo doing, and who would make 
them beautiful, and the pofleflbrs of fuch good qualities as belong to their 
nature? But now, fince your fohs are men, what mafter do you intend to 
have for them ? Who is there that is fcientifically knowing in human and 
political virtue of this kind ? For I thhik that you have confidcred this, 
(inee you have fons. Is there fuch a one, faid I, or not? There cer- 
tainly is, he replied. Who is he ? faid I. And whence is he ? And for how 
much money does he teach ? It is Evenus the Parian, faid he, Socrates, and he 
teaches for five minae ( 1 5I.). And I indeed have confidered Evenus as bleffed^ 
if he in rcaHty poffcfles this art, and fo elegantly teaches. I, therefore, 
fhould alfo glory and think highly of myfelf, if I had a fcientific knowledge 
of thefe things; but this, O Athenians, is certainly not the cafe. 

Perhaj^s, however, fome one may reply: But, Socrates, what have you done- 
then ? Whence have thefe calumnies againH: you arifen ? For unlefs you 
had more curioufly employed yourfelf than others, and had done fomething 
different from the multitude, fo great a rumour would never have been 
raifcd againft you. Tell us, therefore, what it is, that wc may not pafs an 
unadvifcd fcntence againft you. , He who fays thefe things appears to me to 
fpeak juftly, and I will endeavour to fhow you what that is which has occa-» 
fioned me this appellation and calumny. Hear, therefore ; and though per- 
haps I fhall appear to fome of you to jeft, yet be well allured that I fhall tell 
you all the truth. For I, O Athenians, have acquired this name through 
nothing elle than a certain vvildom. But of what kind is this wifdom ? 
Perhaps it is human wifdom. For this in reality I appear to pofTefs, Thofe 

indeed 
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indeed whom I jiift now mentioned pofTefTed perhaps more than human 
wifdom, which I know not how to denominate : for 1 have no knowledge 
of it. And whoever fays that 1 have, fpeaks falfely, and afTerts this ta 
cahimniate me. But, O Athenians, be not diflurbed if I appear to fpcak 
fomewhat magnificently of myfelf. For this which I fay is not my own 
affertion, but I fhall refer it to one who is confidered by you as worthy of 
behef. For I fliall adduce to you the Delphic Deity himfelf as a teftimony 
of my wifdom, if I have any, and of the quahty it pofTefrcs. You certainly 
then know Chaerepho : he was my aflbciate from a youth, was familiar 
with moft of you, and accompanied you in and returned with you from your 
exile. You know, therefore, what kind of a man Chasrepho was, and 
how eager in all his undertakings. He then, coming to Delphi, had the 
boldncfs to confult the oracle about this particular. Be not, as I faid, O 
Athenians, difturbed : for he a(ked if there was any one more wife than I 
am. The Pythian prieftefs, therefore, anfwered that there was not any 
one more wife. His brother can teftify to you the truth of thefc things ; 
for Chacrepho himfelf is dead. 

Confider then on what account I aflert thefe things : for I am going 
to inform you whence this calumny againft me arofe. When, therefore, 
I had heard this anfwer of the oracle, I thus confidered with myfelf, What 
does the God fay ? and what does he obfcurely fignify ? For I am not 
confcious to myfelf that I am wife, either in a great or in a fmall degree. 
What then does he mean in faying that I am moft wife ? For he does not 
lie, fincc this is not lawful to him. And for a long time, indeed, I was 
dubious what he could mean. Afterwards with confidcrable difficulty I 
betook myfelf to the following mode of inveftigating his meaning. I went 
to one of thofe who appear to be wife men, that here if any where I might 
confute the predidion, and evince to the oracle that this man was more 
wife than I. Surveying, therefore, this man, (for there is no occafion to 
mention his name, but he was a poHtician ;) while I beheld him and dif- 
courfed with him, it fo happened, O Athenians, that this man appeared to 
me to be wife in the opinion of many other men, and efpecially in his own, 
but that he was not fo. And afterwards I endeavoured to fhow him 
that he fancied himfelf to be wife, but was not. Hence I became 
odious to him, and alfo to many others that were prefent. Departing, 

2 D 2 therefore. 
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therefore, I reafoned with myfelf that I was wifer than this man. For it 
appears tl^t neither of us knows any thing beautiful or good : but ne indeed 
not knowing, thinks that he knows fometbing; but I, as f do not know any 
thing, neither do I think that I know. Hence in this trifling particular I 
appear to be wifer than him, becaufe I do not think that I know thinc^s 
which I do not know. After this I went to another of thofe who appeared 
to be wifer than him ; and of him alfo I formed the fame opinion. Hence - 
alfo I became odious to him and many others* 

Afterwards however I went to others, fufpe6ling and grieving and fear- 
ing that I fhould make enemies. At the fame time however it appeared to 
me to be neceflary to pay the greateft attention to the oracle of the God, 
and that, conlidering what could be its meaning, I (hould go to all that 
appeared to poffefs any knowledge. And by the dog ', O Athenians, (for 
it is neceflary to tell you the truth,) that which happened to me was as 
follows. Thofe that were moft celebrated for their wifdom appeared to 
me to be moft remote from it ; but others who were confidered as far 
inferior to them poflefled more of intelledl. But it is neceflary to relate t» 
you my wandering, and the labours as it were which 1 endured, that the 
oracle might become to me unconfuted. For after the politicians I went 
to the poets both tragic and dithyrambic, and alfo others, expe61ing that I 
fhould here immediately find myfelf to be lefs wifp than thefe. Taking up, 
therefore, fome of their poems which appeared to me to be the moft 
elaborately written, 1 alked them what was their meaning, that at the fame 
time 1 might learn fomething from them. I am afliamed indeed, O Athe- 
nians, to tell you' the truth; but at the fame time it muft be told. For, as 
I may fay, all that were prefent would have fpoken better about the things 
which they had compofed. I difcovered this, therefore, in a fhort time 
concerning the poets, that they did not effed by wifdom that which they 
did, but by a certain genius and from enthufiaftic energy, like prophets and 
thofe that utter oracles. For thefe alfo fay many and beautiful things, but 
they underftand nothing of what they fay. Poets, therefore, appeared to 
me to be affe61ed in a fimilar maryier. And at the fame time I perceived 

' 'fa^a(Ji.av&uoi opMi oj/toj, o Kara xuvoi, v X^^^^t ^ ^rXaravoi/, v ftptov, ^ rivof aXXou roiovroi/, Schol. 
Grsec. in Plat. p. 5. i. c " This is the oath of Rhadamanthus, who fwore by the dog, or the 
goofc, or the plane tree, or the ram, or fomething elfe of this kind." 

that 
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that they confidcred themfelves, on account of their poetry, to be the wifeft 
of men in other things, in which they were not fo, I departed, therefore, 
alfo from them, thinking that I furpalTed them by the very lame thing in 
which 1 furpafifed the politicians. 

In the laft place, therefore, I went to the artificers. For I was confcious 
to myfelf that I knew, nothing, as I may fay, but that thcfe men pofTeflTed 
knowlcdo-e, becaufe I had found them acquainted with many and beautiful 
things. And in this indeed I was not deceived ; for they knew things 
which I did not, and in this they were wifer than I. But, O Athenians, 
good artificers alfo appeared to me to have the fame fault as the poets. 
For each, in confequence of performing well in his art, thought that he was 
alfo moft wife in other things, and thofe the greateft. And this their error 
obfcured that very wifdom which they did poflefs. I therefore aiked my- 
felf in behalf of the oracle, whether I would choofe to be as I am, pofTcfling 
no part either of their wifdom or ignorance, or to have both which they 
polTefs. I anfwered, therefore," for myfelf and for the oracle, that it was 
advantageous for me to be as I am- 

From this my inveftigation, O Athenians, many enmities were excited 
againft me, and fuch as were moil grievous and weighty, fo that many 
calumnies were produced from them ; and hence I obtained the appellation 
of t/ie wife man. For thofe that hear me think that I am wife in thefc 
things, the ignorance of which I confute in others. It appears however, 
O Athenians, that Divinity is wife in reality, and that in this oracle he fays 
this, that human wifdom ' is but of little, or indeed of no worth ; and it 
feems that he ufed my name, making me an example, as if he had faid. He, 
O men, is the wifeft among you, who, like Socrates, knovos that he is in 
reality o{ no worth with refpedl to wifdom. Thefe things, therefore, 
going about, I even now inquire and explore in obedience to the God, both 
among citizens and Grangers, if any one of them appears to me to be wife ; 
and when I find he is not, giving affiflance to the God, I demonftrate that 
he is not wife. And in confequence of this employment I have no leifurc 

' This 18 the key to the profound meaning of Socrates when he faid that he knew that he 
knew nothing. For, as I have elfcwhere obferved, he only intended by this to Cgnify the nothing- 
ncfs of human when compared with divine knowledge. 

worth 
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worth meiiti6rting either for public or private tranfadions ; but I am ia 
great poverty through my religious cultivation of the God. 

Belides, the youth that fpontaneoufly follow me, who efpecially abound 
in leifure, as being the fons of the moft wealthy, rejoice on hearing men 
confuted by me ; and often imitating me, they afterwards endeavour to 
make trial of others. In which attempt I think they find a numerous 
multitude of men who fancy that they know fomething, but who know 
little or nothing. Hpncc, therefore, thofe who are tried by them arc 
angry with me, and not with them, and fay that there is one Socrates a moft 
wicked perfon, and who corrupts the youth. And when fome one afks 
them what he docs, and what he teaches, they have nothing to fay, but are 
ignorant. That they may not however appear to be dubious, they afTert 
things which may be readily adduced againft all that philofophize, as, that 
he explores things on high and under the earth, that he does not think' 
there are Gods, and that he makes the worfe to be the better reafon. For 
I think they are not wilHng to fpeak the truth, that they clearly pretend to 
be knowing, but know nothing. Hence, as it appears to me, being ambi* 
tious and vehement and numerous, and fpeaking in an elegant and per- 
fuafive manner about me, they fill your ears, both before and now calum- 
niating in the extreme. Among thefe, Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon, have 
attacked me ; Melitus indeed being my enemy on account of the poets ; 
but Anytus on account of the artificers and politicians ; and Lycon on 
account of the orators. So that, as I faid in the beginning, I fhould wonder 
if I could remove fuch an abundant calumny from your minds in fo fhort 
a time. Thefe things, O Athenians, arc true ; and I thus fpeak, neither 
concealing nor fubtra6ting any thing from you, either great or fmall ; 
though I nearly know that I fhall make enemies by what I have faid. This 
however is an argument that I fpeak the truth, that this is the calumny 
which is raifed againft me, and that the caufcs of it are thefe. And whether 
now or hereafter you inveftigate thefe things, you will find them to be as I 
have faid. Concerning the particulars, therefore, which my firfl accufers 
urged agalnft me, let this be a fufficient apology to you. 

In the next place, I fhall endeavour to reply to Melitus, that good 

man and lover of his country, as he fays, and alfo to my latter accufers. 

For again, as being different from the former accufers-', let us take the oath 

6 ^^ 
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of thefe. tnen for calumny. The accufatioii theu is as follows : So^ 
crates, it fays, ads unjuftly^ corrupting the youth ; aivd not believing in 
thofe Gods in which the city beUeves, he introduces other novel daemon iacal 
natures. Such then is the accufation; of which let us examine every part. 
It fays, therefore, that 1 ad unjuftly by corrupting the youth. But I, O 
Athenians, fay that Melitus ads unjuftly, becaufic he intentionally trifles, 
rafhly bringing men into danger, and pretending to be fhudious and foll- 
citous about things which were never the objeds of his care. But that this 
is the cafe I will endeavour to fhow you. 

Tell me then, O Melitus, whether you confider it as a thing of the greatcfl 
confequence, for the youth to become the beft of men ? — I do.— Come, 
then, do you therefore tell them what will make them better } For it is 
evident that you know, lince it is the objed of your care. For, having found 
mc to be a corrupter of youth, as you fay, you have brought mc hither, anci 
are my accufer ; but come, inform me wKo it is that makes them better, aad 
fignify it to this affembly. - Do yo\i fee, O Melitus, that you are filent, and 
have iiot any thing id fay ? Though, docs it not appear to yovL to be ihame- 
ful, and a fuffijient argument of what I fay ,- .that this is not the objed of 
your attention ? But tell me, O gbod man, who it is that makes thenji 
better.— The laws. — I do not, however, alk this, O beft of men, but whaj: 
man it is that firft knows this very thmg, the laws, — Theft men, Socrates, 
arc the judges. — How do you fay, Melitus ? Do they know how to inflrud 
the youth, and to make them better ? — Efpecially fo.— But whether dp aU 
of them know how ? or do fome of them know, and others not ? — All of 
thcm.^ — You fpeak well, by Juno, and adduce a great abundance of thofe that 
benefit. But what ? Can thefe auditors alfo make the youth better, or 
not ? — Thefe alfo. — And what of the fenators ?— The fcnators alio can efFed 
this. — But, O Melitus, do fome of thofe that harangue the people in an 
aflembly corrupt the more juvenile ; or do all thefe make them better ^-— All 
thefe.— -All the Athenians therefore, as it feems, make them to be worthy 
and good, except me, but I alone corrupt them. Do you fay fo ? — Thefe 
very things I ftrenuoufly alTert. — You charge me with a very great infelicity.. 
But anfwer me : Does this alfo appear to you to be the cafe refpeding horfes, ' 
viz. that all men can make them better, but that there is only one pcrfon 

that 
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that corrupts them ? or does the pcrfeQ. contrary of this take place, fo that 
it is one perfon who can make thfem better, ar, at leaft, that thofe poffefTed 
of equeftrian ikill are very few ; but the multitude, if they meddle with and 
make ufe of horfes, corrupt them ? Is not this the cafe, O Melitus, both 
with refpe£t to horfes and all other animals ? It certainly is fo, whether 
you and Anytus fay fo, or not. For a great felicity would take place con- 
cerning youth if only one perfon corrupted, and the reft beneiited them. 
•However, you have fufficiently fhown, O Melitus, that you never beftowed 
any care upon youth ; and you clearly evince your negligence, and that you 
pay «o attention to the particulars for which you accufe me. 

Further iVill, tell me, by Jupiter, O Melitus, whether it is better to dwell 
in good or in bad polities ? Anfwer, my friend: for I alk you nothing diffi- 
cult. Do not the depraved always procure fome evil to thofe that continu- 
ally refide near them ; and do not the good procure fome good ? — Entirely 
fo. — Is there then any one who wifties to be injured by his afTociates, rather 
than to be benefited ? Anfwer, O good man : for the law orders you to an- 
fwer. Is there any one who wifhes to be injured ? — There is not. — Come 
then, whether do you bring me hitiier, as one that corrupts the youth, and 
makes them depraved willingly, or as one who docs this unwillingly ? — I fay 
that you do it willingly. — But what, O Melitus, is it poffible that you,, who 
are fo much younger than I am, fhould well know that the depraved always 
procure fome evil to thofe that are moft near to "them, and the good fome 
good ; but that I fhould have arrived at fuch ignorance as not to know that, 
if I make any one of my affociates depraved, I /hall be in danger of receiving 
fome evil from him ; and that I, therefore, do this fo great an evil willingly, 
as you fay ? I cannot be perfuaded by you, O Melitus, as to thefe things, 
nor do I think that any other man would : but either I do not corrupt the 
vouth, or I corrupt them unwillingly. So that you fpeak falfely in both 
aflertions. But if I unwillingly corrupt them, the law does not order me to 
be brought hither for fuch-like involuntary offences, but that I fhould be 
taken and privately taught and admonifhed. For it is evident that, if I am 
taught better, 1 (hall ceafc doing that which I unwillingly do. But you, 
indeed, have avoided me, and have not been willing to afTociate with and in- 
ftru/5i me ; but you have brought me hither, where the law orders thofe who 

require 
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require punifliment, and not difciplinc, to be brought. Wherefore, O Athe- 
nians, this now is manifeft which I have faid, that Melitus never paid the 
imallefl: attention to this affair. 

At the fame time, however, tell us, O MeUtus, how you fay I corrupt the 
youth. Or is it not evident, from your written accufation, that I teach them 
not to believe in the Gods in which the city believes, but in other new divine 
powers ? Do you not fay that, teaching thefe things, I corrupt the youth? — 
Perfe6lly fo : I ftrenuoufly affert thefe things. — By thofe very Gods, there- 
fore, Melitus, of whom we are now fpeaking, fpcak in a ftill clearer man- 
ner both to mc and to thefe men. For I cannot learn whether you fay that 
I teach them to think that there arc not certain Gods, (though I myfelf be- 
lieve that theie are Gods, for I am by no means an atheift, nor in this re- 
fpcd do I a<^ ujijuftly,) not, indeed, fuch as the city believes in, but others, 
and that this it is for which you accufe me, that I introduce other Gods ; or 
whether you altogether fay that I do not believe there are Gods, ajid that I 
teach this do61rine alfo to Others. — I fay this, that you do not believe that 
there are Gods. — O wonderful Melitus, why do you thus fpeak ? Do I then 
think, unlike the red of mankind, that the fun and moon are not Gods ? — 
lie does not, by Jupiter, O judges : for he fays that the fun is a ftone, and 
that the moon is earth. — O friend Melitus, you think that you accufe Anax- 
agoras ; and you fo defpife thefe judges, and think them to be fo illiterate, 
as not to know that the books of Anaxagoras the Clazomenian are full of 
thefe afTcrtions. Bclides, wouW the youth learn thofe things from me, which 
they might buy for a drachma at mofl in the orcheftra, and thus might de- 
ride Socrates if he pretended they were his own, especially since they 
ARE LIKEWISE SO ABSURD ' ? But, by Juplter, do I then appear to you to 
think that there is no God ? — None whatever, by Jupiter.— What you fav, 
O Melitus, is incredible, and, as it appears to me, is fo even to yourfelf. 
Indeed, O Athenians, this man appears to me to be perfedly iniblent and 
intemperate in his fpecch, and to have in reality written this accufation, im- 
pelled by a certain infolence, wnntonnefs, and youthfulncfs. For he feems, 
as it were, to have compofed an ienigma in order to try mc, and to have faid 

* This afll-rilon, among many others, afioids an inconteftablc proof that Socrates believed in 
the religion of his country : for he here clearly fays, that the dotlrine of Anaxagorw, which made 
ihc fun and moon to be no Gods, is ah/urJ, 
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to himfelf, Will the wife Socrates know that I am jefting, and fpcakingcorrw 
trary tonayfelf? Or (hall I deceive him, together with the other hearers? 
For he appears to me to contradict himfelf in his acculation, as if he had faid^ 
Socrates is impious in not believing that there are Gods, hut believing that 
there are Gods. And this^ indeed, muil be the aflertion of one in jeft. 

But let us jointly confider, O Athenians, how he appears to me to have 
aflerted thefe things. And do you, O Melitus, anfwer us, and, as I requeued 
you at firft, be mindful not to didurb me if I difcourfe after my ufual manner^ 
Is there then any man, O Melitus, who thinks that there are human affairs,, 
but does not think that there are men ? Pray anfwer me, and do not make fo 
much noife. And is there any one who does not think that there are horfes, 
but yet thinks that there are equeftrian affairs ? or who does not think that 
there are pipers, but yet that there are things pertaining to pipers ? There 
is not, O bell: of men. For I will /peak for you, fiuce you are not willing 
to anfwer yourfelf. But anfwer alfo to this : Is there any one who thinks- 
that there are daemoniacal affairs, but yet does not think that there are 
tlasmons ? — There is not. — How averfe you are to fpeak ! fo that you icarcely 
anfwer, compelled by thefe things* Do you not, therefore, fay that I believe 
in and teach things daBmoniacal, whether they are new or old ? But indeed 
you acknowledge that I believe in things daemoniacal, and to this you have 
Iworn in your accufation. If then I believe in dsemoniacal affairs, there is 
an abundant neceffity that I fhould alfo believe in the cxiftencc of daemons.. 
Is it not fb ?— It is. — For I fuppofe you to aflent, fince youdo not anfwer.. 
But with refpedl to daemons *, do we not think either that they are Gods, 
or the fons of Gods ? Will you acknowledge this or not? — Entirely fo.-— 
If, therefore, I believe that there are daemons as you fay, if daemons are 
certain Gods,, will it not be as I fay,, that you fpeak aenigmatically and in. 
jeft, fuice you aflert that I do not think there are Gods,, and yet again think 
that there are, fince I believe in daemons ? But if daemons are certain, 
fpurious fbns of the Gods, either from Nymphs, or from certain others, of 
whom they are faid to be the offspring, what man can believe that there are 
fbns of the Gods, and yet that there are no Gods ? For this would be ]u(k 
as abfurd, as if fome one fhould think that there are colts and mules, but 

*• For a copious account of demons, fee the Notes on The Banquet.. 
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{hould not think that there are horfes and afles. However, O Mclitus, it 
cannot be otherwifc but that you have written this accufation, either to try 
-me, or becaufc there vwas not any crime of which you could truly accufc 
me. For it is impofTible that you fhould perfuade any man who has the 
fmalleft degree of intellect, that one and the fame perfon can believe that 
there are daemoniacal and divine affairs, and yet that there arc neither 
<la£mons, nor Gods, jior heroes. That 1 am not, therefore, impious, O 
Athenians, according to the accufation of Melitus, does not appear to mc 
to require a long apology ; but what I have faid is fufficient. 

As to what I before obferved, that there is a great enmity towards mc 
>among the vulo-ar, you may be well afTured that it is true. And this it is 
which will condemn me, if I fhould happen to be condemned, viz. the 
hatred and envy of the multitude, and not Melitus, nor Anytus ; which 
indeed has alfo happened to many otiiers, and thofe good men, and will I 
think again happen in futurity. For there is no reafon to expe6l that it will 
terminate in me. Perhaps, however, feme one will fay, Are you not afhamed, 
Socrates, to have applied yourfelf to a fludy, through which you are now iu 
danger of being put to death? To this perfon i ihall juftly reply. That 
you do not fpeak well, O man, if you think that life or death ought to be 
regarded by the man who is capable of being ufeful though but in a fmali 
degree ; and that he ought not to confider this alone when he a61s, whether 
he a6ls juftly, or unjuftly, and like a good or a bad man. For thofe demi- 
gods that died at Troy would, according to your reafoning, be vile characters, 
as well others as the fon of Thetis, who fo much defpifed the dano-er of 
death when compared with difgraccful condu6t, that when his mother, who 
was a goddefs, on his defiring to kill Hedor, thus I think addreffed ' him — 
My fon, if you revenge the (laughter of your friend Patroclus, and kill Hedor, 
you will yourfelf die, for faid fhe, death awaits you as foon as Hedor 
expires :— Notwithftanding this, he confidered the danger of death as a trifle, 
and much more dreaded living bafely, and not revenging his friends* For 
he fays, May I Immediately die, when I have inflided juft punifhment on 
him who has aded unjuflly, and not flay here an objed of ridicule, by the 
crooked fhips, and a burden to the ground ? Do you think that he was 

^ Iliad, liU. xviii. ver. 94, &c. 
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folicitous about death and danger ? For this, O Athenians, is in reality 
the cafe : wherever any one ranks himfclf, thinking it to be the beft for 
him, or wherever he is ranked by the ruler, there as it appears to me he 
ogglu to. abide, and encounter danger, neither paying attention to death 
nor to any thing elfe before that which is bafe. 

I therefore, O Athenians, ihould have aded in a dire manner, if, when 

thofe rulers which you had placed over me had afligned me a rank at 

Potidea, at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I fhould then have remained where 

they flationed me, like any other perfon, and fhould have encountered the 

daiiger of death ; but that, when Divijjity has ordered, as I think and 

apprehend, that I ought to live philofophiling, and exploring myfelf and 

others, I fhould here through fear of death or any other thing defert my 

rank. ^For this would be dire r and then in reality any one might juftly 

bring me to a court of judicature, and accufe me of not believing in the 

Gods, in confequence of not obeying the oracle, fearing death, and thinking 

myfelf to be wife when I am not. For to dread death, O Athenians, is 

nothing elfe than to appear to be wife, without being fo : fnice it is for a 

tnan to appear to know that which he does not know. For no one knows 

but that death may be to man the greateft of goods ; but they dread it, as if 

they well knew that it is the greateft af evils. And how is it pofTible that 

this fhould not be a moft difgraceful ignorance, I mean for a pnan to fufped^ 

that he has a knowledge of that of which he is ignorant ? But I, O Athe- 

nianSy differ perhaps in this from the rnultitude of men ; and if I fhould fay 

that I am wifer than fomc one in any thing, it would be in this, that not 

having a fufficient knowledge of the things in Hades,^ I alfo think that I 

have not this knowledge. But I know that to ad unjuftly, and to be dif- 

obedient to one more excellent, whether God or man, is evil and bafe. I 

fhall never, therefore, fear and avoid things which for aught I know may be 

good, before thofe evils which 1 know to be evils* So tliat neither if 

you fhould now difmifs me, (being unperfuaded by Anytus, who faid that 

either I ought not to have been brought hither at firft, or that, when brought 

hither, it was impoffible not to put mc to death, telling you that if I efcaped, 

all your fons ftudying what Socrates had taught them would be corrupted,) 

if befides thefe tl]ings you fhould fay to me, O Socrates, we now indeed 

fhall not be perfuaded by Anytus, but we fhalP difmifs you, though on this 

condition^ 
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condition, that afterwards you no longer bufy yourfelf with this invefli- 
gation, nor philofophiie, and if hereafter you are detcded in fo doing, you 
(hall die, — if, as I faid, you (hould difmifs me on thefe terms, I fhould thus 
addrefs you : O Athenians, I honour and love you : but I obey Divinity 
rather than you ; and as long as I breathe and am able, I fhall not ceafe to 
philofophife, and to exhort and indicate to any one of you I may happen to 
meet, fuch things as the following, after my ufual manner. Q befl of men-, 
fince you are an Athenian, of a city the grcatefl: and the mod celebrated for 
wiliiom and ftrength, are you not afhamed of being attentive to the means 
of acquiring riches, glory and honour, in great abundance, but to beftow no 
care nor any confideration upon prudence * and truth, nor how your foul 
may fubfift in the moft excellent conditiou ? And if any one of you 
fhould contend with me, and fay that thefe things are the objects of his care> 
I fhould not immediately difmifs him, nor depart, but I (hould interrogate, 
explore, and reafon with him. And if he fhould not appear to me to pofTcfs 
virtue, and yet pretend to the pofTeflion of it, I (hould reprove him as one 
who but little efteems things of the greatefl worthy but coiifidcrs things of 
a vile and abjed nature as of great importance. In this manner I fhould 
a6l by any one I might happen- to meet, whether younger or older, a flranger 
or a citizen ; but rather to citizens, becaufe ye are more allied to me. For 
be well alTured that Divinity commands me thus to ad. And I think that 
a greater good never happened to you in the city, than this my obedience 
to the will of Divinity. For I go about doing nothing- elfc than perfuading 
both the younger and older among you, neither to pay attention to the 
body, nor to richer, nor any thing elfe prior to the foul r nor to be fo much 
concerned for anything, as how the foul may fubfift in the moft excellent- 
condition. I alfo fay that virtue is not produced from riches, but riches 
from virtue, as likewife all other human goods, both privately and publicly •. 
If, therefore, aflerting thefe things-, I corrupt the youth,, thefe things will be 
noxious; but if any one fays that I affert other things than thefe,, he fays^ 
nothing* In addition to this I fhall fay, O Athenians, that whether you are 
perfiiaded by Anytus or not, and whether you difmifs rae or nor, I fliaiti 
not ad otherwife, even though I fhould die ofteii^ 

^ Meaning; inUlUnml j^ruitnce^ yfiliioii Tg tlic eontempTation of the forxn5<u>nlained in imclldtVi^ 

Be-: 
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Be not difturbed, O Athenians, but patiently hear what I (liall requeft of 
you ; for I think it will be advantageous for you to hear. For^I am about to 
mention certain other things to you, at which perhaps you will be clamorous ; 
though let this on no account take place. Be well affured then, if you put 
xne to death, being fuch a man as I fay I am, you will not injure me more 
than yourfelvcs. For neither Melitus nor Anytus injures me; for neither 
can they. Indeed, I think it is not lawful for a better to be injured by a 
worfe man. He may indeed perhaps condemn me to death, or exile, or 
difgrace ; and he or fome other may confider thefe as mighty evils. I how- 
ever do not think fo ; but, in my opinion, it is much more an evil to ad 
as he now a<5ls, who endeavours to put a man to death unjuflly. Now, 
therefore, O Athenians, it is far from my intention to defend myfelf, (as 
fome one may think,) but I thus fpeak for your fake, left in condemning 
ine you fhould (in againft the gift of Divinity, For, if you fhould put me to 
death, you will not eafily find fuch another (though the comparifon is ridi- 
culous) whom Divinity has united to this city as to a great and generous 
horfe, but fluggifh through his magnitude, and requiring to be excited by a 
certain fly. In like manner Divinity appears to have united fuch a one as 
I am to the city, that I might not ceafe exciting, perfuading and reprov- 
ing each of you, and every where fitting among you through the whole 
day. Such another man, therefore, will not eafiiy arife among you. And 
if you will be perfuaded by me, you will fpare me- Perhaps, however, you, 
being indignant, like thofe who are awakened from (leep, will repulfe me, 
and, being perfuaded by Anytus, will inconfiderately put me to death. 
Should this be the cafe, you will pafs the reft of your time in deep, unlefs 
Divinity ftiould fend fome other perfon to take care of you. But that J am 
fuch a one as I have faid, one imparted to this city by Divinity, you may 
underftand from hence. For my condu6l does not appear to be human, in 
negle6ling every thing pertaining to myfelf and my private affairs for fo many 
years, and always attending to your concerns, addreifing each of you feparately, 
like a father, or an elder brother, and perfuading you to the ftudy of virtue. 
And if indeed I had obtained any emolument from this conduil, and receiv- 
ing a recompenfe had exhorted you to thefe things, there might be fome 
reafon for afterting that 1 aded like other men ; but now behold, even my 
^ccufers themfelves, who have fo fhamelefsly calumniated me in every thing 
Q elfe. 
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elfe, have not been fo impudent as to charge me with this, or to bring 
witnefles to prove that I ever either demanded or folicited a reward. And 
that I fpeak the truth, my poverty I think affords a fufficient teftimony. 

Perhaps, therefore, it may appear abfurd, that, going about and involving 
myfelf in a multiplicity of affairs, I fhould privately advife thele things, but 
that I fhould never dare to come to your convention,, and confult for the 
city. The caufe of this is that which you have often heard me every where 
afTerting, viz* becaufe a certain divine and daemoniacal ' voice is prefent 
with me, which alfo Melitus in his accufation derided. This voice attended 
me from a child; and, when it is prefent, always diffuades me from what 
I intended to do, but never incites me. This it is which oppofed my enga- 
o-ino- ill poUtical affiiirs ; and to me its oppofition appears to be all-beautiful. 
For be well aflfured, O Athenians, if I had formerly attempted to tranfad: 
political affairs, I fhould have peri(hed long before this, and fhould neither 
have benefited you in any fefpedl, nor myfelf^ And be not indignant with 
me for fpeaking the truth. For it is not pofTible that any man can be fafe, 
who (incerely oppofes either you, or any other multitude, and who prevents 
many unjuft and illegal adions from taking place in the city ; but it is 
neceflary that he who in reality contends for the jufl, if he wifhes even but 
for a little time to be fafe, fhould live privately, and not engage in public 
affairs. 

I will prefent you with mighty proofs of thefe things, not words, which 
you honour, but deeds. Hear then the circumff:ances which have happened 
to me, that you may know that I fhall not yield to any one contrary to 
what is becoming, through dread of death ; though at the fame time by not 
yielding I fhall perifh. For I, O Athenians, never borcthc office of magif-^ 
trate * in the city, but I have been a fenator : and it happened that our 
Antiochean tribe governed, when you thought proper to condemn the ten 
generals colle61ively, for not taking up the bodies of thofe that perifhed in 
the naval battle '; and in fo doing aded illegally, as afterwards appeared to 

' See the note at the beginning of the Firft Alcibiades for a full account of the dsemon of Socrates. 

* The people of Athens were divided into tribes, and fifty men were chofen by turns out of 
each, who governed thirty-five days, and were called Prytani or Senators. 

B This battle was fought by Callicratidas, the Laccdgemonian general, againfl: the ten Athe- 
oiaa generals, who obtained the vitlory. 

all 
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all of you. At that time I alone of the Prytaneans oppofed you, that you 
might not adl contrary to the laws^ and my fuffragc was contrary to yours. 
When the orators alfo were ready to point me out aiid condemn me, and 
you likewifc were exhorting and vociferating to the fame end, I thought 
that I ought rather to encounter danger with law and juftice, than adhere 
to you, not eftablifliing what is juft, through fear of bonds or death. And 
•thefe things indeed happened while the city was yet a democracy ; but when 
It became an oligarchy, the Thirty fent for me and four others to the Tholus ', 
and ordered us to bring Leon the Salaminian from Salamis, in order to be 
|)ut to death*; for by thefe orders they meant to involve many others in 
guilt. Then indeed I, not in words but in deeds, (howed them, if the afTer- 
tion is not too ruftic, that I made no account of death ; but that all my 
^attention was directed to this, that I might do nothing unjuft or unholy. 
For that dominion of the Thirty, though fo ftrong, did not terrify me into the 
perpetration of any unjuft adion. But when we departed from the Tholus, 
the four indeed went to Salamis, and brought with them Leon; but I 
returned home. And perhaps for this I fhould have been put to death, if 
-that government had not been rapidly diflblved. Thefe things many of you 
can teftify. 

Do you think, therefore, that I could have lived for fo many years, if I 
had engaged in public affairs, and had aded in a manner becoming a 
good man, giving afiiftance to juftice, and doing this in the moft eminent 
degree ? Far otherwife, O Athenians : for neither could any other man. 
But I, through the whole of my life, if I do any thing publicly, fhall appear 
to be fuch a man ; and being the fame privately, I fhall never grant any 
thing to any one contrary to juftice, neither to any other, nor to any one of 
thefe whom my calumniators fay are my difciples. I however was never 
the preceptor of any one ; but I never rcpuifed either the young or the old 
that were defirous of hearing me fpeak after my ufual manner. Nor do I 
ilifcourfe when I receive money, but refrain from fpcaking when I do not 
receive any ; but I fimilarly offer myfelf to be interrogated by the rich and the 
poor : and if any one is willing to anfwcr, he hears what 1 have to fay. Of 

''The Tliolos was a kind of clerks ofEce, where the Prytanl Uincd, and the clerks fat. 
^ This happened in the fc.cond year of the 39th Olympiad. 

thefe 
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thcfe too, whether any one becomes good or not, I cannot juflly be faid to 
be the caufe, becaufe I never cither promlfed or taught them any difciplioc. 
But if any one fays that he has ever learnt or heard any thing from me 
privately which all others have not, be well affurcd that he does not fpeak 
the truth. 

Why therefore fome have delighted to aflbciatc with me for a long time 
ye have heard, O Athenians. I have told you all the truth, that men are 
delighted on hearing thofe interrogated who think themfelves to be wife, 
but who are not : for this is not unpleafant. But, as I fay, I am ordered to 
do this by Divinity, by oracles, by dreams, and by every mode by which any 
other divine deftiny ever commanded any thing to be done by man. Thefe 
thuigs, O Athenians, are true, and might eafily be confuted if they were not. 
For if, with refpe6i: to the youth, I corrupt fome, and have corrupted others, 
it is fit, if any of them have become old, that, knowing I gave them bad advice 
when they were young, they (hould now rife up, accufe and take vengeance 
on me ; but if they themfelves are unwilling to do thi?, that their fathers, or 
brothers, or others of their kindred, fhould now call to mind and avenge the 
evil which their relatives fufFer^d from me. But in fhort many of them 
are here prcfent, whom I fee :— In the firfl place, Crito, who is of the fame age 
and city that I am, and who is the father of this Critobulus : in the next 
place, Lyfanias the Sphecian, the father of this ^fchines ; and further ftiJJ, 
Antipho the Cephilian, the father of Epigenes. There are alfo others 
whofe brothers are in this aflembly, viz. Nicoftratus the fon of Zotidas, and 
the brother of Thcodotus, And Theodotus indeed is dead, and fo has no 
occafion for his brother's afTiftance. Paralus alfo is here, the fon of Dento- 
dochus, of whom Theages was the brother ; likewife Adimantus the fon of 
Arifto, the brother of whom is this Plato ; and^antidorus, of whom Apol- 
lodorus is the brother. I could alfo mention many others, fome one of 
whom Mclitus, efpccially in his oration, ought to have adduced as a 
witnefs. If however he then forgot to do fo, let him aow produce him, 
for he has my confcnt ; and if he has any thing of this kind to difclofe, let 
him declare it. However, you will find the very contrary of this to be the 
cafe, and that all thefc arc ready to affift me who have corrupted and injured 
their kindred, as Melitus and Anytus fay. It might indeed perhaps be reafon- 
able to fuppofe that thofe whom I have corrupted would aflifl me ; but what 
VOL. IV. 2 F otlier 
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other reafon can the relatives ofthefe have, who are not corrupted, and who 
are now advanced in age, for giving me afliftance, except that which is right and 
juft ? For they know that Melitus lies, and that I fpeak the truth. Be it 
fo then, O "Athenians : and thefe indeed, and perhaps other fuch-like par- 
ticulars, are what I have to urge in my defence. 

Perhaps, however, fome one among you will be indignant on recollecting 
that he, when engaged in a much lefs conteftthan this, fuppliantly implored 
the judges with many tears ; that he alfo brought his children hither, that 
by thefe he might efpecially excite companion, together with many others 
of his relatives and friends : but I do none ofthefe things, though, as it may 
appear, I am brought to extreme danger. Perhaps, therefore, fome one 
thus thinking may become more hoftile towards me, and, being enraged 
with thefe very particulars, may give his vote with anger. If then any one 
of you is thus afFedled, I do not think it by any means right ; but if he 
fhould be, I (hall appear to myfelf to fpeak equitably to fuch a one by fay- 
ing that I alfo, O befl of men, have certain relatives. For, as Homer fays, 
I am not fprung from an oak, nor from a rock, but from men. So that I 
alfo, O Athenians, have relations, and three fons ; one now a lad ; but the 
other two, boys : I have not however brought any one of them hither, that I 
might fiipplicate you on that account to acquit me. Why is it then that I 
do none of thefe things? It is not, O Athenians, becaufe I am contu- 
macious, nor is it in contempt of you. And as to my fearing or not fearing 
death, that is another queAion, But it does not appear to me to be con- 
fiftent cither with my own glory or yours, or that of the whole city, that 
I fliould do any thing of this kind at my age, and with the reputation I have 
acquired, whether true or falfe. For it is admitted that Socrates furpaffes 
in fomething the multitude of mankind. If, therefore, thofe among you 
who appear to excell either in wifdom, in fortitude, or any other virtue, fhould 
ad in fuch a manner as I have {een fome when they have been judged, it 
would be fhameful : for thefe, appearing indeed to be fomething, have con- 
du6ied themfelves in a wonderful manner, thinking they fhould fuffcr fome- 
thing dreadful by dying, as if they would be immortal if you did not put 
them to death. Thefe men, as it appears to me, would fo difgrace the city, 
that any Granger might apprehend that fuch of the Athenians as excell 
in virtue, and who are promoted to the magiftracy and other honours in 
5 preference 
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preference to the reft, do not in any ^refpe^l furpafs women. For thefe 
things, O Athenians, ought not to be done by us who have gained fome 
degree of reputation, nor fhould you fuffer us to do them, if we were will- 
ing ; but you fhould fhow that you will much fooner condemn him who 
introduces thefe lamentable dramas, and who thus makes the city ridiculous, 
than him who quietly expe6ls your decifion. 

But exclufive of glory, O Athenians, neither does it appear to me to be 
juft for a judge to be entreated, or to acquit any one in confequence of being 
fupplicated ; but in my opinion he ought to teach and perfuade. For a 
judge does not fit for the purpofe of fhowing favour, but that he may judge 
what is juft: and he takes an oath that he will not fhow favour to any, but 
that he will judge according to the laws. Hence it is neither fit that we 
fhould accuftom you, nor that you fhould be accuftomed to fwear : for in {o 
doing neither of us will a6l pioufly. Do not, therefore, think, O Athenians, 
that 1 ought to a6t in fuch a manner towards you as 1 (hould neither con- 
ceive to be beautiful, nor juft, nor holy ; and efpecially, by Jupiter, fince I 
am accufed of impiety by this Melitus. For it clearly follows, that if I 
^ould perfuade you, and, though you have taken an oath, force you to be 
favourable, I might then indeed teach that you do not think there are Gods ; 
and in reality, while making my defence, I fhould accufe myfelf as not 
'believing in the Gods. This however is far from being the cafe : /or I 
believe that there are Gods more than any one of my accufers ; and I refer it 
■to you and to Divinity to judge concerning me fuch things as will be befl 
both for me and you '. 

That 1 fhould not, therefore, O Athenians, be itidignant with you becaufe 
you have condemned mc, there are many rcafons, and among others this, 
that it has not happened to me contrary to my expedation ; but I much 
•rather wonder that there fhould have been fo great a number of votes on 
both fides. For I did not think that I fhould have wanted fuch a few 
additional votes for my acquittal. But now, as it feems, if there had been 
only three more votes, I fhould have cfcaped condemnation. Indeed, as it 

* After Socrates had thus fpoken, votes were taken by the judges, and he was condemned 
by a majority of three voices. His fpecch after his condemnation commences in the paragraph 
immediately following. 

2 F 2 appears 
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appears to me, I now have efcaped Melitus ; and I have not only efcaped 
him, but it is perfcdly evident that unlefs Anytus and Lyco had lifcn to 
accufe me, he had loft his thoufand * drachmas, fmce he had not the fifth part 
of the votes on his fide. 

Melitus then thinks that I deferve death. Be it fo. But what punifh- 
ment*, O Athenians, (hall I aflign to myfelf? Is it not evident that it will 
be fuch a one as I deferve ? What then do I deferve to fuffer or to pay, for 
not having during my life concealed what I have learned, but neglected all 
that the multitude efteem, riches, domeftic concerns, military command, 
authority in public affemblies, and other magiftracies ? for having avoided 
the confpiracies and feditions which have happened in the city, thinking 
that I was in reality a more worthy charadler than to depend on thefe 
things for my fafety ? I have not, therefore, applied myfelf to thofe purfuits, 
by which I could neither benefit you nor myfelf; but my whole endeavour 
has been to benefit every individual in the greateft degree; ft riving to per- 
fuade each of you, that he ftiould pay no attention to any of his concerns, 
prior to that care of himfelf by which he may become a moft worthy and 
wife man ; that he ftiould not attend to the affairs of the city prior to the 
city itfelf ; and that attention fhould be paid to other things in a fimilar 
manner. What then, being fuch a man, do I deferve to fufFcr ? A cer- 
tain good, O Athenians, if in reality you honour me according to my de- 
feit ; and this fuch a good as it is proper for me to receive. What then 
is the good which is adapted to a poor man who is a benefa6lor, and who 
requires leifure that he may exhort you to virtue ? There is not any thing 
•more adapted, O Athenians, than that fuch a man ftjould be fupported at 
the public cxpenfe in the Prytaneum ; and this much more than if fomc 

' An accufer was obliged to have one half of the votes^ and a fifth part more, or elfe he was 
fined in a thoufand drachmas, i. e. nearly 26I. 3s. 4d. 

* When the criminal was found guilty, and the accufer demanded a fentence of death, the law 
allowed the prifoner to condemn himfcif to one of thefe three punifliments, viz. perpetual impri-. 
fonmcnt, a fine, or baniftiment. This privilege was firfl ena6led on the behalf of the judges, 
that ihey might not hefitatc to pafs fentence on thofe who, by condemning themfelves, owned 
their guilt. Socrates, therefore, in obedience to the laws, and in order to proclaim his innocence, 
inftcad of a punilhment demanded a reward worthy of himfelf. 
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one of you had been vi6torious in the Olympic games with horfes, or in the 
two or four-yoked car. For fuch a one makes you ajijiear to be happy, 
but I caufe you to be fo : and he is not in want of fupport, but I am. If, 
therefore, it is ncceflary that I Ihould be honoured according to what is 
juftly my defert, I (hould be honoured with this fupport in the Prytaneum. 

Perhaps, therefore, in faying thefe things, I (hall appear to you to fpeak 
in the fame manner as when I reprobated lamentations and fupplications. 
A thing of this kind, however, O Athenians, is not the cafe, but rather the 
following. I am determined not to injure any man willingly ; though I 
fhall not perfuade you of this, becaufe the time in which we can difcourfe 
with each other is but fhort. For if there was the fame law with you as 
with others, that in cafes of death the judicial procefs (hould not continue 
for one day only but for many, I think I fhould be able to perfuade you. 
But now it is not eafy in a fhort time to diffolve great calumnies. Being 
however determined to injure no one, I (hall be very far from injuring my- 
fclf, and of pronouncing againft myfclf that I am worthy of evil and punish- 
ment. What then ? Fearing left I fhould fuffer that which Melitus thinks 
I deferve, which I fay I know not whether it is good or evil, that I may 
avoid this, fhall I choofe that which I well know to be evil, and think that 
I deferve this ? Whether then fhall I choofe bonds ? But why is it neceffary 
that I fhould live in prifon, in perpetual fubjedion to the eleven magiftrates ? 
Shall I pay a fine then, and remain in bonds till it is difcharged ? But this 
is what I jufl now faid : for I have not money to pay it. Shall 1 then 
choofe exile ? For perhaps I Oiall be thought worthy of this. I fhould how- 
ever, O Athenians, be a great lover of life, if I were fo abfurd as not to be 
able to infer that if yon, being my fellow citizens, could not endure my habits 
and difcourfcs, which have become to you fo burthenfome and odious, that 
you now feek to be liberated from them, it is not likely that others would 
eafily bear them. It is far othervi^ife, O Athenians. My life would be beau-» 
tiful indeed were I at this advanced age to live in exile, ehangiiig and being 
driven from one city to another. For I well know that, wherever 1 may go,. 
the youth will hear me when I difcourfe, in the fame manner as they do 
here. And if I fhould repell them, they alio would expell me, perfuading 
the more elderly to this cffc6l. But if I fhould not repell them, the fathers 

and 
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and kindred of thcfe would banifh me on account of thefe very young men 
themlelvcs. 

Perhaps how ever fome one will fay, Can you not, Socrates, live in exile 
filently and quietly ? But it is the mofl difficult of all things to perfuade 
fome among you, that this cannot take place. For if I fay that in fo doing 
1 fliould difobcy Divinity, and that on this account it is impoffiblc for me to 
live a life of leifure and quiet, you would not believe me, in confequence of 
fuppofuig that I fpoke ironically. And if, again, I (hould fay that this is 
the greateft good to man, to difcourfe every day concerning virtue, and 
other things which you have heard me difcufling, exploring both myfelf and 
others ; and if I fhould alfo affert that an uninveftigating life is to be re- 
jeded by man, much lefs, were I thus to fpeak, would you believe me. 
Thefe things however, O Athenians, are as I fay ; but it is not eafv to 
perfuade you that they are fo. And at the fame time I am not accuftomed 
to think myfelf deferving of any ill. Indeed, if I were rich, I would amerce 
myfelf in fuch a fum as I might be able to pay ; but now I am not in a 
condition to do this, unlefs you would allow the dn^ to be proportioned to 
what I am able to pay. For thus perhaps I might be able to pay a mina of 
filver (3I.). But Plato here, O Athenians, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollo- 
dorus, exhort me to pay thirty minas, (90I.) for which they will be anfwer- 
able. I amerce myfelf, therefore, in thirty minae ; and thefe will be my 
fecurities for the payment^. 

Now, O Athenians, your impatience and precipitancy will draw upon 
you a great reproach, and give occafion to thofe who arc fo difpofed, to 
revile the city for having put that wife man Socrates to death. For thofc 
who are willing to reproach you will call me a wife man, though I am not. 
If, therefore, you had waited but for a fhort time, this very thing, my death, 
would have happened to you fpontaneoufly. For behold my age, that it is far 
advanced in life, and is near to death. But I do not fay this to all of you, 
but to thofe only who have condemned me to die. This alfo I fay to them: 

' Socrates having amerced himfelf in obedience to the laws, the judges took the affair into con- 
fideration, and, without any regard to the fine, condemned hira to die. After the fcntence was 
pronounced, Socrates. addreffedtliem as in the next paragraph. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps you think, O Athenians, that I was condemned through the want 
of fuch language, by which I might have perfuaded you, if I had thought it 
requifite, to fay and do any thing, fo that I might efcape punifhment. Far 
otherwife : for I am condemned through want indeed, yet not of words, hut 
of audacity and impudence, and becaufe I was unwilling to fay fuch things 
to you as you would have been much gratified in hearing, I at the fame 
time weeping and lamenting, and doing and faying many other things 
unworthy of me, as I fay, but fuch as you are accuftomed to hear and fee 
in others. But neither then did I think it was neceflary, for the fake of 
avoiding danger, to do any thing illiberal, nor do I now repent that I have 
thus defended myfelf ; but I fliould much rather choofe to die, after having 
made this apology, than to live after that manner. For neither in a judi- 
cial procefs, nor in battle, is it proper that I or any other (liould devife how 
he may by any means avoid death ; fmce in battle it is frequently evident 
that a man might eafily avoid death by throwing away his arms, and fup- 
pliantly converting himfclf to his purfuers. There are alfo many other 
devices in other dangers, by which he who dares to do and fay any thing may 
efcape death. To fly from death however, O Athenians, is not difficult, but 
it is much more diflicult to fly from depravity ; for it runs fv/ifrer than death. 
And now I indeed, as being flow and old, am caught by the flower ; but my 
accufers, as being Ikilful and fwift, are caught by the fwifter of thefe two, 
improbity. Now too, 1 indeed depart, condemned by you to death; but they 
being condemned by truth, depart to depravity and injuftice. And I acquiefce 
in this dccifion, and they alfo. Perhaps, therefore, it is neceffary that thefe 
things fhould fubilfl: in this manner, and I think they fubfifl: properly. 

In the next place, I dcfire to predid to you who have condemned me, 
what will be your fate. For I am now in that fituation in which men 
efpecially prophefv ', viz. when they are about to die. For I fay, that you, 
my murderers, will immediately after my death be punifhed *, by dying in a 

* That men ?.re often prophetic at the point of death is an opinion which may be traced as far 
as to the lime of Homer, and is doubtlefs of infinite antiquity. 

"* This predi(flion was fulfilled aimofl immediately after the death of Socrates. The Athenl.^.ns 
repented of their cruelty j and his accufers were unlverfally defpifed and fhunned. One of thcni, 
Melitus, was torn in pieces j another, Anytus, was expelled the Heraclea, to which he fled for 
flielterj and others dcftroycd thcmfelves. And, in addition to this, a rr.ging plague foon after 
dcfolated Athens. 

maimer. 
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manner, by Jupiter, much more {tvere than I fhall. For now you have 
done this, thinking you (hould be liberated from the neceflity of giving 
an account of your life. The very contrary however, as I fay, will happen 
to you : for many will be your accufers, whom I have reftrained, though 
you did not perceive it. Thefe too will be more troublefome, becaufe they 
arc younger, and will be more indignant againft you. For, if you think, 
that by putting men to death you will reftrain others from upbraiding you 
that you do not live well, you are much miflaken ; fince this mode of 
liberation is neither fufficiently efficacious nor becoming. But this is the 
moft beautiful and the moft eafy mode, not to difturb others, but to ad in 
fuch a manner that you may be mofl: excellent characlers. And thus much 
I prophefy to thofe of you who condemned me. 

But to you who have acquitted me by your^decifion, I would willingly 
fpeak concerning this affair during the time that the magidratcs are at lei- 
fure, and before I am brought to the place where it is neceflary 1 fhould die. 
Atten,d to me, therefore, O Athenians, during that time. For nothing 
hinders our converfing with each other, as long as we are permitted fo to 
do ; fmce I wifh to demonftrate to you, as friends, the meaning of that 
which has juft now happened to me. To me then, O my judges, (and in 
calling you judges I rightly denominate you,) a certain wonderful circum- 
ftance has happened. For the prophetic voice of the d«mon, which oppofcd 
me in the mofl: trifling affairs, if I was about to a<fl in any thing improperly, 
prior to this^ I was continually accuftomed to hear ; but now, though thefe 
things have happened tome which you fee, and which fome one would think 
to be the extremity of evils, yet neither when I departed from home in the 
morning was the fignal of the God adverfc to me, nor when I afcended 
hither to the place of judgment, nor when I was about to fpeak, — though at 
other times it frequently reflrained me in the midft of fpeaking. But 
now, in this affair, it has never been adverfe to me, either in word or 
deed. I will now, therefore, tell you what I apprehend to be the caufe of 
this. For this thing which has happened appears to me to be good ; nor do 
thofe of us apprehend rightly who think death to be an evil ; of which this 
appears to me to be a great argument, that the accuftomed fignul would 
have oppofcd me, unlcfs I had been about to do fomething good. 

After this manner too we may conceive that there is abundant hope that 

death 
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death is good. For to die is one of two things. For it is either to be as it 
were nothing \ and to be deprived of all fenfation ; or, as it is faid, it t$ 
a certain mutation and migration of the foul from this to another place. 
And whether no fenCition remains, but death is like Deep when unattended 
with any dreams, in tliis cafe death will he a gain. For, if any one com- 
pares fuch a night as this, in which he fo profoundly (Iceps as not even to iee 
a dream, with the other nights and days of his life, and (hould declare how 
many he had pafled better and more p^eafantly than this night, I think that 
not only a private man, but even the great kinghimfelf, would find fo fmall 
a number that they might be eafily counted. If, therefore, death is a thing 
of this kind, I iay it is a gain : for thus the whole of future time appears to 
be nothing more than one night. But if again death is a migration from 
hence to another place, and the affcrtion is true that all the dead arc there, 
what greater good, O my judges, can there be than this? For if fomc one 
arriving at Hades, being liberated from thele who pretend to be judges, 
(hould find thofe who are true judges, and who are {aid to judge there, viz. 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, T^acus and Triptolemus, and fuch others of the 
demigods as lived juftly, would this be a vile journey ? At what rate would 
you not purchafe a conference with Orpheus and Mufeus, with Hefiod-a«d 
Homer ? I indeed (hould be willing to die Often, if thefe things are true. 
For to me the aflbciation will be admirable, when 1 (hall xnect with Tiala- 
medes, and Ajax the fon of Telamon, and aiiy other of the anticnts who died 
through an unjuft decifion. The comparing 'my cafe with theirs will, I 
think, be no unpleafing employment to me. But the greateft plcafqre wijl 
conlift in paffing my time there, as I have done here, in interrogating 
and exploring who among them is wife, and who fancies himfdf to be but 
is not fo. What, O my judges, would not any one give for a conference 
with him who led that mighty army againft Troy, or with Ulyifes, or Sify- 
phus, or ten thoufand others, both men and women, that might be men- 
tioned ? For to converfe aud affociate with thefe would be an ineftimable 
felicity. For I (hould not be capitally condemned on this account by thofe 
that dwell there ; fince they are in other refpe6ts more happy than thofe that 

« The reader muft not Imagine by this that Socrates calls In queftion the immortality of the 
foul ; for this, as he will fee, he dcmonftrates in the Phxdo. 

VOL. IV. 2 G live 
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live here, and are for the reft of time immortal, if the affertions refpeding 
thefe things are true. 

You, therefore, O my judges, ought to entertain good hopes with refped 
to death, and to be firmly perfuaded of this one thing, that to a t^ood man 
nothing is evil, neither while living nor when dead, and that his concerns 
are Jiever negle61ed by the Gods. Nor is my prefent condition the effed of 
chance ; but this is evident to me, that now to die, and be liberated from 
the affairs of life, is better for me. On this account the accuflomed fignal 
did not jn this affair oppofeme. Nor am I very indignant with thofe that 
accufed and condemned me, though their intention in fo doing was to injure 
me ; and for this they deferve to be blamed. Thus much however I requefl 
of them: That you will punifh my fons when they grow up, if they caufc 
you the fame moleflation that I have ; and if they fhall appear to you to j)ay 
more attention to riches or any thing elfe than to virtue, and fhall think 
themfelves to be fomething when they are nothing, that you will reprobate 
them as I do you, as negle<51ing the care of things to which they ought to 
attend, and conceiving themfelves to be of fome confcquence when they are 
of no worth. If ye do thefe things, your conduct both towards me and my 
fons will be juft. But it is now time to depart hence, — for me indeed to die^ 
but for you to live. Which of us however will arrive at a better ' thing,. is> 
perfcdly immanifeft except to Divinity. 

' Tl is always good for a good man to die with refpe€l to himfelf ; but it is often better for the 
community that he fliould live. It is likewifc frequently better for a bad man to live than to< 
die, in order that his latent vices may be called forth into energy ; and befides this, he is fre- 
quently an inftrument in the hand of Divinity of good to others. Sociates, therefore,, with no lefs 
accuracy than profundity fays, that Divinity only knows whether it is belter for him to die, than, 
for his accufers to live; for this could only be afcertaincd by a very extenfive knowledge of futu»- 
rity; awd confequently could only be manifell to Divinity. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES AND CRITO. 

SCENE .-^Tbe Pri/on of SOCRA TES, 



Socrates. 

WTh Y came you at this early hour, Crito ? Or is it not yet morning ? 

Cri. It is. 

Soc. But what time of the morning is it? 

Cri. It is now the break of day. 

Soc. I wonder how the keq>er of the prifbn came to admit you. 

Cri. He is accuftomed to mc, Socrates, in confequence of my frequently 
coming hither ; and he is alfo in a certain refped under obligations to me. 

Soc. Did you come juft now, or fome time ago ? 

Cri. It is a confiderable time fince I came. 

Soc. But why did you not immediately call me, and not fit down in 
filcnce ? 

Cri. Not fo, by Jopiter, Socrates ; nor fhould I my (elf be willing to be for 
fo Ions: a time awake and in forrow. But I have for fome time admired vou, 
on perceiving how fweetly you flept. And I defignedly did not call you, 
that you might continue in that pleafant condition. Indeed I have often 

' The Crito is difpofcd after a manner fo regular and plain, that it requires no Introdu(9ion. 
I flnll therefore only obfcrvc, that it admirably teaches us to defpife the opinions of tlie vulgar, 
to endure calamities patiently, and to confidcr the good of the whole as incomparably more im- 
portant than that of a part, 

and 
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and formerly through the whole of your life confidered yon as happy on 
account of your manners, but far more fo in the prefent calamity, bccaufe 
you bear it fo eafily and mildly. 

Soc. But it would be abfurd, Crito, if a man of my age were to be indig- 
nant when it is nccefTary for him to die, 

Cri. And yet others, Socrates, equally old, when they have been involved 
in fuch-like calamities, have notwithftanding their age been indignant with 
their prefent fortune. 

Soc. It is fc. But why did you come to me fo early ? 

Cri. 1 come, Socrates, bearing a mefTage not unpleafant to you, as it 
appears to me, but bitter and weighty to m6 and to all your afTociates ; and 
which I indeed (hall bear moft heavily. 

Soc, What is it ? Is the fhip ' come from Delos, on the arrival of which 
It is neceflary I fhould die ? 

Cri. Not yet; but it appears to me, from what certain perfons coming 
from Sunium have announced, and who left it there, that it will arrive to- 
day. From thefe melfengers, therefore, it is evident that it will be here to- 
day ; and confequently it will be neceflary for you, Socrates, to die to- 
morrow. 

Soc. But with good fortune, Crito: and if it pleafe the Gods, be it'fo. 
Yet I do not think that it will arrive here to-day. 

Cri. Whence do you infer this ? 

Soc. I will tell you. For on the day after, or on the very day in which 
the fhip arrives, it is neccffary that I fhould die, 

Cri. Thofe that have power over thefe things fay fo. 

Soc. I do not, therefore, think it will come this, but the next day. But 
I infer this from a certain dream which I faw this night a little before you 
came ; and you appear very opportunely not to have difturbed me. 

Cri. But what was this dream ? 

Soc. A certain woman, beautiful, of a pleafing afpe6t and in white rai- 
ment, feemed to approach, and calling me to fay, The third day hence, O 
Socrates, you will arrive at the fertile Phthia'. P 

' See The Phaedo, near the beginning. 

* What this woman faid to Socrates In a dream is taken from the ninth book of the Iliad, and 
belongs to the fpeech of Achilles on the embafly to him from Agamemnon, The original is 

5 hfMin 
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Cri. What a ftrange dream, Socrates ! 

Soc. Manifcft however, as it appears to me, O Crito, 

Cri. Very much fo, as it feems. But, O blefled Socrates, be now per- 
fuaded by me, and fave yourfelf. For, if you die, not one calamity only will 
befall me ; but, exclufively of being deprived of you, an afTociate fo neceflary 
as I never have found any other to be, thofe who do not well know me and 
you, will think that I might have faved you if I had been willing to fpend 
my money, but that I negle61ed to do fo. Though what can be more bafe 
than fuch an opinion, by which I fhould appear to value riches more than 
my friends ? For the multitude will not be perfuaded that you were unwil- 
ling to depart hence, though we endeavoured to cfFedt your efcape. 

Soc. But why, O blefled Crito, (hould we fo much refpe6l the opi-- 
nion of the multitude? For the mofl worthy men, whofe opinion ought 
rather to be regarded, will think thefe things to have been fo tranfa61ed as^ 
they were, 

Cri. Neverthelef^ you fee, Socrates, that it is neceflary to pay attention 
to the opinion of the multitude. For the prefent circumftances now evince 
that the multitude can effed not the fmalleft of evils, but nearly the greatefl:,. 
if any one is calumniated by them. 

Soe. I wifh, O Crito, the- multitude could efFe61 the greatefl: evils, that 
they might alfo accomplifli the greatefl good:; for then it; would be well.. 
But now they can do neither of thefe. For they can neither make a man wife, 
nor dcflitute of wifdom'; but they do whatever cafually takes place. 

Cri. Let thefe things be fo. But anfwer me, Socrates, whether your 
concern for me and the reft of your alTociates prevents you from efcaping 
hence, left we fliould be molefted by calumniators, as having fraudulently 
taken you from hence, and be forced either to lofe all our property, or a 
great fum of money, or to fulfer fomcthing elfe befides this ? For, if you fear 
any fuch thing, bid farewell to it,. For we fliall be juft in faving you from, 
this danger, and, if it were requifite, from one even greater than this. But 
be perfuaded by me, and do not a6l otherwifc. 

Soc. I pay attention to thefe things, Crito, and alfo to many others. 

hfMiTi kiv rpiraru ^9ir,v ipi^c>}Mv moififiv. As Socrates applied what is here fald ih the dream to a< 
returning to his true country, the intelligible world, he confirms the explanation of theTrojan wap- 
which we have given from Proclus in the Notes on the Phaedrus, . 
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Cri. Do not, therefore, dread thefe things. For thoie whoThave agreed 
to lave you, and to takt you from hence, demand no great funi for this 
purpofe. And, in the nex:t place, do you not fee how poor your calum- 
niators arc, and that on this account your liberty may be purchafed at a 
'fmall expenfe ? My property too, which I think is fufficient, is at your fer- 
vice. And if, out of regard to me, you do not think fittoacccpt my offer, 
thefe guefts here are readily difpofed to pay what may be neceflary. One 
alfo among them, Simmias the Theban, has brought with him a fum of 
money fufficient for this purpofe. Cebes, too, and very many others are. 
ready to do the fame : fo that, as I faid, neither fearing ihefe things, (hould 
you hefitate to fave yourfelf, nor (hould you be troubled on leaving the city 
(as in court you iaid you fhould^ from not knowing how to condudl 
Tourfelf. For in many other places, wherevei" you may go, you will be 
beloved. And if you are difp6fed to go to ThelTaly, you will there find 
iny guefts, v/ho will pay you every attention, and will render your abode 
there fo fecure, that no one in The/Ialy will moleft you. Befides this, 
Socrates, neither do you appear to me to attempt a jufl thing, in betraying 
when you might fave yourfelf; and in endeavouring to promote the earnefl: 
wiflies of your enemies, who ftrive td.,dcflroy you. To this I may alfo add, 
that you appear to me to betray your own children, whom it is incumbent 
on you to maintain and educate ; and, as far as pertains to you, leave them 
to the guidance of chance; though it is likely that fuch things will happen 
to them as orphans arc wont to experience. However, either it is not 
proper to beget children, or it is requifite to labour in rearing and inftrud- 
ing them when begotten. But you appear to me to have chofen the mojft 
indolent mode of condud ; though it is proper that you fhould choofe fuch 
things as a good and brave man would adopt, efpecially as you profefs to 
have made virtue the objed of your attention through the whole of life. I 
am, therefore, a^amed both for you, and thofe familiars who are our affo- 
ciates as well as yours, left the whole affair concerning you (hould appear to 
have bef'n accompliflied through a certain cowardice on our part. And in 
the firfl place, your landing a trial which might have been prevented ; in 
the next place, your defence ; and, in the lafl place, the extremity to which 
you are now brought, wi41 be placed to the account of our vicioufnefs and 
cowardice, and will be confidered as fo many ridiculous circumilanccs which 
6 mio^ht 
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might have been avoided, if we had exerted ourfelves even in a trifling 
degree. See, therefore, O Socrates, whether thefe things, befides being 
evil, will not alfo be difgraccful both to you and us. Advile then with 
yourfelf quickly, though indeed there is no time for confultation ; for on the 
following night all this muft be done. But, if we delay, it will be impofTible 
to effed your efcape. By all means, therefore, be perfuaded by me, Socrates, 
and do not in any refpedl otherwife. 

Soc. My dear Crito, your alacrity is very commendable, if it is attended 
with a certain re61itude ; but if not, by how much the greater it is, by To 
much is it the more blameable. It is nccefTary, therefore, to confidcr 
whether thefe things ought to be done or not. For I am a man of that kind, 
not only now but always, who a61s in obedience to that reafon which appears 
to me on mature deliberation to be the beft. And the reafons which 1 have 
formerly adopted, I am not able now to rejedt in my prefent fortune, but they 
nearly. appear to me to be fimilar: and I venerate and honour the fame 
principles as formerly ; fo that, unlefs we have any thing better to adduce 
at prefent than thefe, be well aiTured that I fliall not comply with your 
requeft, not though the power of the multitude fliould endeavour to terrify 
us like children, by threatening more bonds and deaths, and ablations of 
property. 

Cri. How, therefore, may we conflder thefe things in the beft manner? 

Soc. If, in the firft place, we refume that which you faid concerning 
opinions, confidering whether it was well faid by us or not, that to feme 
opinions we ought to pay attention, and to others not ; or rather indeed, 
before it was neceflary that I fhould die, it was well faid, but now it becomes 
evident that it was afTerted for the fake of difcuffion, though in reality it 
was merely a jeft and a trifle, I defire, however, O Crito, to conflder, in 
common with you, whether that aflertion appears to me in my prefent 
condition to be diiferent, or the fame, and whether we fhall bid farewell to 
or be perfuaded by it. But thus 1 think it is every where faid by thofe 
who appear to fay any thing pertinently, that, as I jufl: now aflTerted of the 
opinions which men opine, fome ought to be very much attended to, and 
others not. By the Gods, Crito, does not this appear to you to be well faid? 
For you, fo far as relates to human power, are out of danger of dying 
to-morrow, and fuch a calamity as the prefent will not feduce you into 
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a falfe declfion, Confider then: does it not appear to you to have been aflerted 
with lufficient redtitude, that it is not fit to reverence all the opinions of 
men, but that fome fhould be honoured and others not? Nor yet the 
opinions of all men, but thofe of fome and not thofe of others ? What do 
you fay ? Are not thefe things well faid ? 

Cri. Well. 

Soc. Are not worthy opinions, therefore, to be honoured, but bafe opi- 
nions not ? 

Cri. They are. 

Soc. And are not worthy opinions thofe of wife men ; but bafe opinions 
thofe of the unwife ? 

Cri. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Come then, let us again confider how things of this kind were 
aflerted. Whether does he whb is converfant in gymnaftic exercifes pay 
attention to the praife and blame and opinion of every man, or of that one 
man alone who is a phyfician, or the preceptor of boys in their bodily 
exercifes ? 

Cri. Of that one alone. 

Soc, Is it not, therefore, proper that he fhould fear the blame and 
embrace the praife of that one, but not the praife and blame of the mul- 
titude } 

Cri. Evidently. 

Soc. In this manner, therefore, he ought to ad and cxercife himfelf, and 
alfo to eat and drink, which appears fit to the one who prefides and knows," 
rather tlian in that which may appear to be proper to all others. 

Cri. Certainly. 

Soc. Be it fo. But if he is difobcdient to that one, and difregards his 
opinion and his praife, but honours the opinion and praife of the multitude, 
who know nothing, will he not fuffer fome evil ? 

Cri. How is it poflible he fhould not ? 

Soc. But what is this evil, whither does it tend,, and to which of the 
things pertaining to him who is difobedient ? 

Cri. Evidently to his body, for this it corrupts.. 

Soc. You fpeak well. We mufl form the fame conclufion, therefore, 
Crito,, in other things, that we ymy not run through all of them. With 
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rcfpcdl, therefore, to things juft and unjuft, bafe and beautiful, good and 
evil, and which are now the fubje6ls of our confultation, whether ought we 
to follow the opinion of the multitude, and to dread it, or that of one man 
if there is any one knowing in thefe things, whom we ought to reverence 
and fear rather than all others ; to whom if we arc not obedient, we Ihall 
corrupt and injure that which becomes better by the juft, but is deftroycd 
by the unjuft ? Or is this nothing ? v, 

Cri. I think, Socrates, we ought to follow the opinion of that one. 

Soc. Come then, if not being perfliaded by the opinion of thofe that arc 
judges, we deftroy that which becomes better by the falubrious, but is corrupted 
by the infalubrious, can we live after this deftru6lion ? But is not this very 
thhig of which we are fpeaking the body ? 

Cri. Yes. 

Soc. Can we, therefore, live after the body is depraved and corrupted ? 

Cri. By no means. 

Soc. But can we live when that is corrupted which is injured by the 
unjuft, but benefited by the juft? Or ftiall we think that to be viler than 
the body, whatever it may be, pertaining to us, about which juftice and 
injuftice fubfift ? 

Cri. By no means. 

Soc. It is, therefore, more honourable. 

Cri. By far. 

Soc. We fhould not, therefore, O beft of men, be fo very much concerned 
about what the multitude fay of us, but what that one man who knows 
what is juft and unjuft, and what truth itfelf is, aflcrts refpeding us. So 
that you did not aO: rightly at firft, in introducing the opinion of the mul- 
titude concerning things juft, beautiful and good, and the contraries of thefe, 
as that to which we ought to pay attention. Though fome one may fay 
that the multitude arc able to deftroy us. 

Cri. Some one, Socrates, may indeed fay fo. 

Soc. True. But, O wonderful man, the 'aflertion which we have 
difcufled appears to me to be diflimijar and prior to this : and again confider 
whether this is ftill granted by us, that we are not to admit the merely 
living, but living well, to be a thing of the greateft confequence. 

Cri. It is granted. 
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Soc. And is this alfo granted, or not, that it is the fame thing to live well, 
beautifully, and juftly ? 

Cri. It is. 

Soc. From what has been afTcnted to, therefore, this muft be confi- 
dered, whether it is juft for me to endeavour to depart hence, the Athe- 
nians not difmifling me, or whether it is not juft. And if it fhould appear 
to be juft indeed, we ftiould endeavour to accomplifti it ; but if not, we muft 
bid farewell to the attempt. For as to the confiderations which you adduce 
concerning money, opinion, and the education of children, fee, Crito, whether 
thefe are not in reality the refledions of the vulgar, who raflily put men to 
death, and if it were in their power would recall them to life, and this with- 
out being at all guided by intellect. But by us, fince reafon requires it, 
nothing elfe is to be confidered than as we juft now faid, whether we ftiall 
acl juftly in giving money and thanks to thofe who may lead me hence ; ^or 
whether in reality, both we that are led from hence and thofe that lead us, 
ftiall not in all thefe things ad unjuftly. And if it ftiould appear that we 
in fo doing ftiall a6l unjuftly, Wc muft by no means pay attention to thefe 
things, rather than to the confideration whether we ftiall do any thing un- 
juftly, not even if it ftiould be neceflary for us to die, ftaying here and being 
quiet, or to fuffer any thing elfe whatever. 

Cri. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak well; but fee. what is to be 
done. 

Soc. Let us confider, O good man, in common; and if you can in any 
refpcd contradi6l what I fay, contradict me, and I will aftent to you ; but if 
you cannot, ccafe, O blefled man, to repeat often to me the fame thing, that 
I ought to depart hence, though the Athenians are unwilling. For I {hall 
think it a great thing if you can perfuade me thus to ad, but not if you 
attempt this contrary to my will. See then, whether the beginning of this 
confideration fatisfies you, and endeavour to anfwcr the interrogation in fuch 
a way as you efpecially think it is proper. 
Cri. I will endeavour, 

Soc. Shall we fay then, that we ftiould by no means willingly ad unjuftly? 
Or may we in a certain refped ad unjuftly, and in a certain refped not ? Or is 
toad unjuftly by no means neither good nor beautiful, as we have often con- 
feffed before, and as we juft now faid ? Or are all thofe things which wc 
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formerly aflented to diffipated in thefe few days; and has it for fome time been 
concealed from us, that though we are fo old, yet in ferioufly difcourfing with 
each other, we have in no refpe^l differed from children ? Or does it not thus 
fubfift more than any thing, as we then faid, whether the multitude admit 
it or not ? And whether it be neceflary that we fhould fuffer things ftill more 
grievous, or fuch as are milder than thefe, at the fame time fhall we fay 
or not that to a£t unjuftly is evil and bafe to him who thus a6ls ? 

Cri. We fhall fay fo. 

Soc. By no means, therefore, ought we to adt unjuftly. 
I Cri. We ought not. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, ought he who is injured to return the injury, as 
the multitude think, fince it is by no means proper to a<a unjulHy. 

Cri. So it appears. 

Soc, But what then ? Is it proper to do evil to any one, O Crito, or 
not? 

Cri. It is not proper, Socrates, 

Soc. But what ? Is it jufl to repay evil with evil, as the multitude fay, 
or is it not juft ? 

Cri. By no means. 

Soc. Foriie who does evil to men, differs in no refped from him who ac^s 
unjuflly, 

Cri. Your affertion is true. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, is it proper to return an injury, nor to do evil 
to any man, however you may be injured, by. him. But fee, Crito, while you 
acknowledge thefe things, that you do not affent to them contrary to your 
opinion. For 1 know that thefe things appear to and are opined by very 
few. But tht)fe to whom thefe things appear, and thofe to whom they do 
not, difagFce with each other in their decifions ; and it is neceffary that thefe 
fhould dcfpife each other, while they look to each other's deliberations. 
Do you therefore confider, and very diligently, whether it thus appears to 
you in common with me, and whether deliberating we fhould begin from 
hence, that it is never right either to do an injury, or to return an injury, or 
when fiiffcring evil to revenge it by doing evil in return ; or, whether you 
will depart and not agree with us in this principle. For it thus appears 
to me both formerly and now ; but if it in any refped appears otherwife 
8 to 
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to you, fpeak and inform me. And if you acquiefce in what has been faid 
above, hear what follows. 

Cri. Btit I do acquiefce and accord with you. Speak, therefore. 
Soe. I will fay then that which is confequent to this, or rather 1 will afk 
you, whether when a man has promifed to do things that are juft, he ouo-ht 
to do them, or to break his promife. 
Cri. He ought to do them. 

Soc. From thefe things then thus confider. If we fhould depart hence 
without the confent of the city, fhall we do evil to certain perfons, and 
thofe fuch as we ought not in the fmallefl degree to injure, or fhall we not ? 
And fhall we acquiefce in thofe things which we aflentcd to as being juftj 
or fhall we not ? 

Cri. I cannot reply to your queflion, Socrates: for I do not under- 
ftand it. 

Soc. But thus confider. If to us, intending to efcape from hence, or in 
whatever manner it may be requifite to denominate it, the Laws and the 
Republic fhould prefent themfelves in a body, and thus addrefs us, — Tell 
us, O Scrates, what is it you intend to do ? Do you conceive that by this 
thing which you attempt, you will deftroy any thing elfe than, as far as you 
arc able, us the Laws, and the whole city ? Or does it appear *to you to be 
poiTible for that city to fubfifl: and not be fubverted, in which Juflice is not 
only without flrength, but is likewife divefled of its authority and corrupted 
by private perfons ? — What fhould we fay, Crito, to thefe things, and to 
others of a fimildr kind ? For much might be faid, and particularly by 
rhetoricians, on the fubverfion of that law. which provides that fentences 
once pafTed fhall not be infringed. Shall we fay to them that the city has 
not pafTed an equitable fentence upon us ? Shall we fay this, or fomething 
elfe ? 

Cri. This, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Will not the Laws then thus addrefs us ? O Socrates, has it not 
been admitted by us and you, that you fhould acquiefce in the fentence which 
the city has pafTed? If, therefore, we fhould wonder at the Laws thus 
fpeaking, perhaps they would fay, Be not furprifed, O Socrates, at what wc 
have afTerted, but anfwer, fince you are accuflomed both to interrogate and 
reply* For what is the charge againfl us and the city, for which you 
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endeavour to deftroy us ? Did we not {ir{\. beget you ? And was it not 
through us that your father married your mother, and planted you ? Tell us, 
therefore, whether you blame thefe laws of ours concerning marriage as 
improper ? I (hould fay I do not blame them. But do you blame thofc 
laws concerning the nurture &nd education of children in which you were 
yourfelf inftru6led ? Or did not the laws framed for this purpofe order in a 
becoming manner when they commanded your father to inftru6l you in 
mufic and gymnaftic ? I (hould fay they ordered well. Since then we bec^ot 
and nourifhed and educated you, can you deny that both you and your 
progenitors are our offspring and fervants? And if this be the cafe, do you 
think that there is an equality ^ of ju ft ice between us and you, and that it 
is jufl for you to attempt to do thofe things to us which we endeavour to 
do to you ? Or will you admit that there is no equality of juftice between 
you and your father, or mafter, if you happen to have either of them, fo 
that you are not to return to thefe any evil you may fuffer from them, nor, 
when they reproach you, contradidl them, nor, when they ftrike you, ftrike 
them again, nor do many other things of a fimilar nature ;. but that againfl 
your country and the Laws it is lawful for you to atl: in this, manner, fo 
that if we endeavour to deftroy you, thinking it to be juft, you alfo (hould 
endeavour, as far as you are able, to deftroy in return, us the Laws and 
your country, and fhould fay that in fo doing you ad juilly,- — ^you who in 
reality make virtue the obje6t of your care ? Or, are you fo wife as to be 
ignorant that your country is more honourable, venerable and holy, than your 
mother and father, and all the reft of your progenitors, and ranks higher 
both among the Gods and among men endued with intelle(a ? That it is 
alfo more neceflary for a man to venerate, obey and affent to his country, 
when condudling itfelf with feverity, than to his father ? Likewife that he 
fhould be pcrfuaded by it, and do what it orders? That he fhould quietly 
fuffer, if it orders him to fufFer ? And that, if it commands him to be beaten^ 
or confined in bonds, or fends him to battle to be wounded or [flain, he 
fhould do thefe things, and that it is jufl to comply? And that he fhould 
neither decline nor recede from nor defert his rank ; but in war, in a court 

* Wholes in the order of nature arc more excellent than parts; and in confequence of this, as 
^ing more honourable, there is no reciprocity of obligation between the two. 
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of juftice, and ?very wh^rc, the commands of the city and his country (hould 
be obeyed ; or he <hould perfgade his country to that which is naturally juft ; 
but that it is not holy to offer violence either to a mother or a father, and 
m-uch lefs to one's country ? — What (hall we fay to thefe things, Crito ? 
Shall we acknowledge that the Laws Ipeak the truth or not ? 

Cri. To me it appears that they do, 

Soc. Conhder, therefore, O Socrates, perhaps the Laws will fay, whether 
our aflertion is true, that your prefent attempt againft us is unjuft. For 
we are the authors of your birth, we nourifhed, we educated you, imparting 
both to you and all the other citizens all the good in our power, at the fame 
lime proclaiming, that every Athenian who is willing has the liberty of 
departing wherever he pleafes, with all his property, if after having explored 
and leen the affairs of the city, and us the Laws, we fhould not be con- 
fl:ituted according to his wishes/ Nor does any one of us the Laws impede 
or forbid any one of you from migrating into fome colony, or any other 
place, with all his property, ^^if we and the city do not pleafe him. But, on 
the other hand, if any one of you continues to live here after he has feen the 
manner in which we adminiffer juftice, and' govern the city in other par- 
culars, we now fay, that he in reality acknowledges to us, that he will do 
fuch things as we may command. We alfo fay, that he who is not obedient 
is triply unjuft, bccaufe he is difbbedient to his begetters, and to thofe by whom 
he was educated ; and becaufe, having promifed to be perfuaded by us, he is 
neither perfuaded, nor does he perfuade us, if we do any thing improperly ; 
though at the fame time we only propofe, and do not fiercely command him 
to do what we order, but leave to his choice one of two things, either to 
perfuade us, or to obey our mandates ; and yet he does neither of thefe. 

And we fay that you alfo, O Socrates, will be obnoxious to thefe crimes 
if you execute what you intend to do ; nor will you be the leaft, but the moft 
obnoxious of all the Athenians. If, therefore, I fhould a(k them the reafon 
of this, they would perhaps juffly reproach me by faying, that I promifed to 
fubmit to all thefe conditions beyond the refl of the Athenians. For they 
would fay. This, O Socrates, is a great argument with us, that both we and 
the city were pleafmg to you ; that you efpecially of all the Athenians would 
never have dwelt in it, if it had not been particularly agreeable to you. For 
you never left the city for any of the public fpei^acles except once, when you 
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went to the Ifthmian games, nor did you ever go elfewhere, except in your 
military expeditions. You never went any other journey like other men ; 
nor had you ever any defire of feeing any other city, or becoming acquainted 
with any other laws ; but we and our city were fufficieut for you, fo exceed- 
ingly were you attached to us, and fo much did you confent to be governed 
by our mandates. Befides, you have procreated children in this city, in 
confequence of being pleafed with it. Further flill, in this very judicial pro- 
cefs, you might have been condemned to exile, if you had been willing, and 
might then have executed with the confent of the city what you now 
attempt without it. Then however you carried yourfelf loftily, as one who 
would not be indignant, if it were requifite that you fhould die ; but you 
preferred, as you faid, death to exile. But now you are neither afhamed of 
thofe affertions, nor do you revere u^ the Laws, fince you endeavour to 
deflroy us. You alfo do that which the moft vile Have would do, by endea- 
vouring to make your efcape contrary to the compadts and agreements 
according to which you confented to become a member of this CQmmunity, 
In the firft place, therefore, anfwer us this very thing, -whether we fpeak 
the truth in averting, that yoii confented to be governed by us in reality, and 
not merely in words ? Do we in aflerting this fpeak the truth ? What 
fhall we fay to thefe things, Crito? Can we fay any thing elie than that 
we aflent to them ? 

Cri. It is necelTary fo to do, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you not then, they will fay, violate thefe compa6ls and agree- 
ments between us ; which you confented to neither from neceffity nor 
through deception, nor in confequence of being compelled to deliberate in a 
fhort time ; but during the fpace of feventy years, in which you might have 
departed if you had been dilTatisfled with us, and the compacts had appeared 
to you to be unjuft ? You however neither preferred Lacedasmon nor Crete, 
which you are perpetually faying are governed by good laws, nor any other 
city of the Greeks or Barbarians ; but you have been lefs out of Athens 
than the lame and the blind, and other mutilated perfons. So much did 
the city and we the Laws pleafe you beyond the reft of the Athenians. For 
who can be pleafed with a city without the laws ? But now you do not abide 
by the compads. You will however abide by them if you are perfuaded by 
us, Socrates, and do not become ridiculous by efcaping from the city. 
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For coiifider what advantage can be derived either to yourfclf or yonr friends 
by violating thofe con:ipa&. For in confequence of your cfcaplng from 
hence, it is nearly evident that your friends will be cxpofed to the danger 
either of baiiifhment, or of the lofs of their property. And as for yourfelf, 
if you retire to any neighbouring city, vrhether Thebes or Megara (for both 
are governed by good laws), you will be confidered, Socrates, as an cne/ny 
to their polity. And fuch as have any regard for their country will look 
upon you as a corrupter of the laws. You will alfo confirm them in their 
good opinion of your judges, who will appear to have very properly con- 
demned you. For he who is a corrupter of the laws will very much 
appear to be a corrupter of youth and of ftupid men. Will you then avoid 
thefe well-governed cities, and men of the moft elegant manners ? Sup- 
pofuig you (hould, will it, therefore, be worth while for you to live ? Or,. 
fhould you go to thefe cities, wifl you not blufh, Socrates, to difcourfc about 
the fame things as you did here, viz. that virtue and juftice, legal inftitutes,. 
and the laws, fhould be objeds of the greateft attention to men ? And do 
vou not think that this condud of Socrates would be very indecorous? You 
mull: necelTarily think fo. But perhaps, avoiding thefe cities, you will go- 
to ThefTaly, to the guefts of Crito. For there there is the greateft diforder 
and intemperance. And perhaps they will willingly hear you relating how 
ridiculoufly you efcaped from prifon, inverting yourfelf with a certain appa- 
ratus, fuch as a Ikin, or fomething elfe which thofe that make their efcape 
are accuftomed to provide, and thus altering your ufual appearance. 

Do you think no one will fay, that you, though an old man, and likely to 
live but a very little longer, have dared to defire life with fuch fordid avidity,, 
and to tranfgrefs the greatefl laws ? Perhaps this will be the cafe, though you 
fhould not have offended any one. But if you fhould, you will hear, Socrates, 
many things unworthy of you. You will however live obnoxious, and ii> 
fubjedion to all men. But what will you do in ThefTaly befides feafting ? hav- 
ing come to Theffalj as to a fupper. Arvd where fhall we find thofe difcourfes^ 
concerning juftice, and the other virtues ? — But do you wifh to live for the 
fake of your children, that you may nurture and inftrud them? What then? 
Bringing them to ThefTaly, will you there educate them, making them to be 
flranger guefls, that they may alfo derive this advantage from you ? Or, if you 
fhould not do this, but fhould leave them here, will they be better nurtured and 
8 educated 
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educated in your abfence ? for your friends will take care of them. Do 
you fuppofe then that your children will be taken care of by your friends 
if you go to ThefTaly, and that they will be negledcd by them if you depart 
to Hades ? If indeed any advantage is to be derived from thofe that call 
themfelves your friends, it is proper to think that they will not. 

But, O Socrates, being perfuaded by us your nurfes, neither pay more 
attention to your children, nor to life, nor to any thing elfe than to juflice, 
that, when you arrive at Hades, you may be able to defend all thefe par- 
ticulars to the rulers there. For if, tranfgrefling the laws, you fhould thus 
adt, it will neither be better, nor more juft, nor more holy to yourfelf, nor 
to any one of your friends ; nor will it be more advantageous to you when 
you arrive at Hades. But you will depart, if you do depart, not injured by 
us the Laws, but by men. If however you fhould fo difgracefuUy efcape, 
returning injury for injury, and evil for evil, tranigrefling your agreements 
and compadls with us, and injuring thofe whom you ought not to injure in 
the fmallefl: degree, viz. yourfelf, your friends, your country, and us;— in 
this cafe, we fhall be indignant with you as long as you live ; and in another 
life, our brothers the Laws who refide in Hades will not benevolently 
receive you ; knowing that you attempted, as far as you was able, to deftroy 
us. Let not Crito, therefore, rather than us, perfuade you to do what he 
fays. 

Be well afliired, my dear friend Crito, that I fcem to hear thefe'things, 
jufl as thofe who are agitated with Corybantic fury appear to hear the 
melody of pipes. And the found of thefe words, like the humming of 
bees, in my ears, renders me incapable of hearing any thing elfe. You fee 
then what appears to me at prefent ; and if you (hould fay any thing con- 
trary to thefe things, you will fpeak in vain. At the fame time, if you 
think that any thing more fhould be done, tell me. 

Cri. But, Socrates, I have nothing further to fay. 

Soc. Defifl, therefore, Crito, and let us adopt this conduct, lince Divinity 
perfuadcs us thus to adt. 

THE END OF THE CRITO. 
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1 H E following dialogue is no lefs remarkable for the mafterly manner of 
its compofition, than for the different efFeds which the perufal of it is 
related to have formerly produced. For the- arguments which it contains 
for the immortality of the foul, are faid to have mcited Cleombrotus to 
fuicide, and to have difluaded Olympiodorus, an eminent Platonic philo- 
fopher, from its perpetration. Indeed, it is by no means wonderful that a 
perfon like Cleombrotus, ignorant (as his condud evinces) that the death 
fo much inculcated in this dialogue is a philofophic, and not a natural 
death, fhould be led to an adion which is in moft cafes highly criminal. 
This ignorance however is not peculiar to Cleombrotus, fince I am afraid 
there are fcarcely any of the prelent day who know that it is one thing for 
the foul to be feparated from the body, and another for the body to be fepara- 
ted from the foul, and that the former is by no means a neceflary confe- 
quence of the latter. 

This philofophic death, or feparation of the foul from the body, which 
forms one of the mod leading particulars of the dialogue, is no other than 
the exercife of the cathartic virtues, of which the reader will find a copious 
explanation in the following notes. That thefe virtues are not figments 
of the latter Platonifts, as fome ignorant verbalifts have rafhly aflerted, is not 
only evident from the firft part of this dialogue, but from the Golden Pytha- 
gorean vcrfes, which are certainly of greater antiquity than even the writings 
of Plato: for the following is one of the precepts in thefe verfes — 

AAA' sipyov /3pa;T^v, uv siTrof^sv, £V Tf xocSap^oig, 
Ev Tc yvcTit 4'fX'?? ?^p'vwy* 

i.e. "Abftain 
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i. e. " Abflaln from the foods of which we have fpoken in the purifica- 
tions and SOLUTION of the foul." And the employment of cathartic 
virtue entirely confifts \\\ purifying the foul and liberating it from all attach- 
ment to the body, as far as the condition of its union with it will permit. 

Of the arguments adduced by Socrates in this dialogue, fome, as will be 
(hown in the notes, only demonllrate that the foul fubfifted prior to, and will 
furvive the difTolution of, the body, but do not prove that it has ?i jierjietual 
cxiftence ; but others demonflrate, and with an invincible force, that the foul 
is tiuly immortaL Should it feem flrange, and to thofe who are not deeply 
fkilled in the philofophy of Plato it doubtlefs will, that Socrates in no part 
of this dialogue introduces that argument for the immortality of the foul 
which he adopts in the Phaedrus, an argument drawn from the rational foul 
being the origin of motion, and which may be faid to poffefs adamantine 
flrength, — it is neceflary to obferve, in anfwer to this doubt, that, in the 
Phaidrus, Socrates demonftrates the immortality of every rational foul, viz. 
the human, dsemoniacal and divine ; but in the Phcedo he alone demonftrates 
the immortality of the human foul. 

But though fome of the arguments in this dialogue are perfedlly demon- 
ftrative, yet certain modern writers, from not underflanding, have not only 
attempted to invalidate them, but have been induced to imagine that 
Socrates himfelf, convinced of their infufficiency, infinuates in the courfe of 
the dialogue the neceflity of a divine revelation in order to obtain a full con- 
vi61ioil of this moil important truth. As this is an opinion no lefs danger- 
ous than ef roueous, I fhall prefent the reader with the pafTage that gave 
occafion to it, and then unfold to him from antient fources its genuine 
explanation. 

About the middle of th^s dialogue, then, Simmias obferves as follows: — 
^* As to myfelf, Socrates, I am perhaps of the fame opinion about thefe par- 
ticulars as yourfelf; that to know them clearly in the prefent life is either 
impofilble, or a thing very difficult to obtain. But not to argue about what 
has been faid in every poffible way, and to defift before, by an arduous invefli- 
gation on all fides, wearinefs is produced, can only take place among indolent 
and effeminate men. For it is neceffary in things of this kind either to 
learn or to difcover the manner of their fubfiftence ; or, if both thefe are 
impoflible, then by receiving the befl of human reafons, and that which is 
^ the 
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the moft difficult of confutation, to venture upon this as on a raft, and fail 
in it through the ocean of life, unlcfs feme one fhould be able to be carried 
more fafely and with lefs danger by means of a firmer vehicle, or a certain 
olivine rea/on,'* Here, in the iirfl: place, it muft be obferved, that it is 
Simmias vi'ho thus fpeaks, an imperfe6l difciple of his great mailer, as is 
evident from many parts of this dialogue, and not Socrates himfelf. And, 
in the next place, though it fhould be urged that Socrates himfelf is here faid 
by Simmias to have admitted that " to know thefe particulars * clearly in 
the prefent life is either impoflible or a thing very difficult to obtain," it 
mufl be obferved, that Socrates thus fpeaks from a deep convidion that this 
fublime truth, the immortality of the foul, could not be fully comprehended 
by his auditors, who were very far from being maflcrs in philofophy, and 
that this muft be the cafe with the multitude in general. Hence, he fays, 
it is either impoffible or very difficult to obtain this knowledge. — To the 
multitude it is impoffible, and to the fe%v very difficult, becaufe it requires 
many preparatory difciplines, and a genius naturally adapted to fublime 
fpeculations. 

In the third place, by a firmer vehicle^ or a certain divine reafon^ Socrates 
does not allude to a divine tradition, fince this affords no higher evidence 
than that of opinion. It is well obferved, therefore, by Olympiodorus, in 
his MS. Scholia on this dialogue, that by this -^f/of X^oj-, ox divine re af on y 
we muft underfland f elf -beholding intetle^i^ which, agreeably to Plato's 
defcription of it in the Phaedrus, alfociates with Deity itfelf. T^f l oca-ipcc\s(rT6' 

poii Kcci ocKtv^vyoTEpos, Kat jSe^ociOTspof, Koct 3iiog Koyog ; ov ^y}7rov cog (pacriv o ^ioQiv £y2o9cig, 
^o^(x<rrtKog yap o ys roioVTog' uKK e<niv o sipYjjxtvog avroTTTiKog vovgy o Bsoo rco ovti (tvvujv, cog 
ev <t>ai^^a}. In order however to underftand what Olympiodorus means by 
felf'behoUrnig intelled^ it is neceflary to obferve, that there are four modes of 
knowledge which we are able to acquire in the prefent life. The firfl of 
thefe rcfults from opinion, by which we learn that a thing is, without know- 
ing the why : and this conftitutes that part of knowledge which was called 
by Ariftotle and Plato Troahfcc, or erudition ; and which confifts in moral irw 
ftrudions, for the purpofe of purifying ourfelves from immoderate paffions. 
But the fecond is produced by the fciences ; in which, from eftablifhing 
certain principles as hypothefes, we educe neceflary conclufions, and arrive 

* Viz. the particulars pertaining to the paft and future cxiflencc of the foul*, 
VOL. IV. 2 K at 
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at the knowledge of the ^vhy (as in the mathennatical fciences); but at th« 
fame time we are ignorant with rcfpe6l to the principks of thefe conclufions, 
becaufe they are merely hypothetical. The third fpecies of knowledge is 
that which refults from Plato's dialedic ; in which, by a progrefliion through 
all ideas, we arrive at the fiift principle of things, and at that which is no 
longer hypothetical ; and this by dividing fome things and analyling others, 
by producing many things from one thing, and one thing from many. But 
the fourth fpecies is ftill more (imple than this ; becaufe it no longer ufes 
analyfations or compofitions, definitions or demonftrations, but by a fimplc 
and felf-vifive energy of intelled /peculates things theml'elves, and by in- 
tuition and conta61 becomes one with the objed of its perception ; and 
this energy is the divine reafon which Plato fpeaks of in the prefent 
palTage, and which far tranfcends the evidence of the mofl: divine revelation ; 
fmcc this laft is at bcft but founded in opinion, while the former furpafTes 
even the indubitable certainty of fcience. 

In ftiort, that Socrates, and confequcntly Plato, firmly believed in this mod 
important truth, is evident from the Pha^drus and the tenth book of the 
Republic^; and in the feventh Epiftle of Plato there is the following 
remarkable paflage : — '7rsi9s(r9ai h ovTMg asi %^y\ loig TraKcaoig T6 Kat ispoig Xoyotg ^5?; 
jjivivvova-iv TjiMiv uQavocTcv iJjvxyiv Sivoct, ^mua-Tug ts KTyjiv, Koci rtvsiv rag ixsyia-Tocg TifJioopioigf 
orav Tig ocTraXXax^y} tov crcu^aTog, i. e. " It is proper indeed always to believe 
in antient anri f acred difcoi^rfes^ which announce to us that the foul is immor- 
tal, and that it has judges of its conduct, and fuffers the greateft punifhments 
w^hen it is liberated from the body." From which paflage we alfo learn, 
that the immortality of the foul is a dodrine of the higheft antiquity, and 
that it was delivered in the facred writings of the heathens. 

I fhall only obferve further, that the chara6ler of Socrates, as exhibited in 
this dialogue, in the Crito, and in the Apology, is fo tranfcendently great, 
and difplays fuch a perfedion of juflice, fortitude and piety, that it may be 
confidered as a mod fplendid inftance of the moral and intelledual excel- 
lence which human nature is capable of attaining, and an e3i:ample of con- 
fummate wifdom and virtue, which will be imitated by the hw in all future 
ages. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 
ECHECRATES and PHJEDO. 



ECHECRATES. 



Were you prefent, Phasdo, with Socrates that day when he drank 
the poifon in prilbn? or did you hear an account of it from any other ? 

Phjed. I myfelf, Echccrates, was prefent. 

EcHEc. What then was his difcourfc previous to his death? and how 
did he die ? for I fhould be very glad to hear the account : for fcarcely does 
any one of the PhUafian ' citizens now vifit Athens ; and it is fome time 
fince any ftranger has arrived from thence who might afford us fome clear 
information about thefc particulars. All indeed that we heard was, that he 
died through drinking the poifon ; but he who acquainted us with this had 
nothing further to fay about other particulars of his death. 

pH^D. What ! did you not hear the manner in which he was tried ? 

EcriEC. Yes : a certain perfon related this to us ; and we wondered, as 
his fentence was pafTed fo long ago, that he fhould not die till a confiderable 
time after. What then, Phacdo, was the reafqn of this ? 

Phted. a certain fortune happened to him, Echecrates : for, the day 
before his trial, the (icvii of that fliip was crowned which the Athenians 
fend every year to Delos. 

EcHEC. But what is the meanins: of this ? 

« Phlius was a city of Peloponnefus fituated not far from the Ifthmus, Vid, Strab. lib. vlii. 
Paufan. in Corinth, et Steph. de Urb. ct Pop. 

2 K 2 Ph^D. 
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Phjed. This is the (hip, as the Athenians fay, in which Thefeus formerly 
carried the twice feven young children to Crete, and preferved both them 
and himfelf. The Athenians, therefore, as it is reported, then vowed to 
Apollo, that if the children were preferved, they would lead every year a 
facred fpedacle to Dclos ; which, from that time, they regularly fend every 
year to the God. As foon, therefore, as the preparations for the facred 
fpedacle commence, the law orders that the city fhall be purified, and that 
no one fhall be put to death by a public decree till the fhip has arrived at 
Delos, and again returned to Athens. But this fometimes takes a long 
time in accomplifhing, when the winds impede their paflage ; but the fefli- 
val itfelf commences when the prieft of Apollo has crowned the flern of the 
fhip. Now this, as 1 told you, took place on the day preceding the trial ; and 
on this account that length of time happened to Socrates in prifon between 
his fentence and his death. 

EcHEC. And what, Phaedo, were the circumftances refpe^ling his death? 
what were his fayings and adions ? and who of his familiars were prefent 
with him ? or would not the magiftrates fufFer that any fhould be admitted 
to him, fo that he died deprived of the prefence of his friends ? 

Phjed. By no means ; but fomc, and indeed many, were prefent with 
him. 

EcHEC. Endeavaur to relate all thefc particulars to us in the cleareft 
, manner, unlefs you have fome bufinefs which may prevent you. 

Ph^d, But I am at leifure, and will endeavour to gratify your requeft : 
for indeed to call to mind Socrates, whether I myfelf fpeak or hear others, 
is to me always the moft pleafant of all things. 

EcHEC. Truly, Pha^do, others who hear you will be affedled in the fame 
manner : but endeavour, as much as you are able, to narrate every circum- 
fiance in the moft accurate manner. 

Phjed. And indeed I myfelf, who was prefent, was wonderfully afFedcd ; 
for 1 was not influenced with pity, like one prefent at the death of a fami- 
liar : for this man, O Echecrates, appeared to me to be blefled, when T con- 
fidercd his manner and difcourfes, and his intrepid and generous death. 
Hence it appeared to me, that he did not defcend to Hades without a divine 
defliny, but that there alfo he would be in a happy condition, if this can 
ever be alTerted of any one. On this account 1 was entirely uninfluenced 

with 
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with pity, though apparently I ought not to have been, on fo mournful an 
occafion ; nor yet again was I influenced by pleafure through philofophical 
converfe, as I ufcd to be; for our difcourfes were of this kind. But, to 
fpeak ingcnuoufly, a certain wonderful pafTion, and an unufual mixture of 
pleafure and grief, were prefent with me, produced by confidering that he 
muft in a very fhort time die. And, indeed, all of us who were prefent 
were nearly affc6led in the fame manner, at one time laughing, and at an- 
other weeping : but this was eminently the cafe with one of us, Apollodorus ; 
for you know the man, and his manner of behaviour. 

EcHEC. How is it pofTible that I fhould not ? 

Ph-ED. He, therefore, was remarkably affedled in this manner ; and I 
myfelf, and others, experienced great trouble and confulion. 

EcHEC. Who then, Phaedo, happened to be prefent ? 

Phjed. Of the natives, Apollodorus, Critobulus, and his father Crito, 
were prefent; Jikewife Hermogenes, Epigcncs, -^fchines, and Antifthencs'. 
And befides thefe, Ctefippus * the Poeanian, Menexenus, and fomc other 
Athenians were prefent : but Plato I think was (ick. 

EcHEC. Were there no Grangers? 

Ph JSD. Yes : Simmias the Theban, Cebes ', and Phaedondes ; and amono- 
the Megarenfians, Euclid and Terpfion. 

EcHEC. But what ! were not Ariftippus * and Cleombrotus there ? 

Phjed. By no means : for they were faid to be at w^gina. 

EcHEC. Was any other perfon prefent ? 

Phjed. I think thofe I have mentioned were nearly all. 

EcHEC. Will you now then relate what were his difcourfes ? 

^ This Antifthcnes, as principally imitating Socrates in his endurance and contempt of plea- 
fure, was the author of the Cynic fe€l, and the preceptor of Diogenes. 

^ Sec the Euthydemus, in which the difpofition of Ctefippus is defcribed. 

3 This Cebcs is the author of the allegorical table now extant. 

♦ A philofopher of Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic fe6t. What is here faid coricerning 
the abfence of Ariftippus and Cleombrotus is well explained by Demetrius in his book ^rr^i 
Ep/Anvtiai, " Plato, he obfcrves, fays this in order to reprove Ariftippus and Cleombrotus, who 
were feafting in JEgma at the time that Socrates was in prifon, and did not fail to fee their friend 
and mafter, though they were then at the entrance of the Athenian harbour. Plato however does 
not clearly relate thefe particulars^ becaufe his narration would have been an open defamation." 

Phjed. 
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Ph^d. I will endeavour to relate the whole to you from the beo-iimino-. 
For we were always accuftomed to vifit Socrates, myfelf and others meetincr 
in the morning at the place where he was tried, for it was very near to the 
prifon. Here we waited every day till the prifon was opened, difcouriino- 
among ourfelves, for it was not opened very early in the morning; but, as 
foon as we could be admitted, we went to Socrates, and generally fpent the 
whole day with him. And then, indeed, we met together fooner than ufual ; 
for the day before, when we left the prifon, we heard that the (hip from 
Delos was returned. We determined, therefore, among ourfelves, to come 
very early in the morning to the ufual place; and we met together accord- 
ingly : but when we arrived-, the goaler, who ufed to attend upon us, told 
us to wait, and not enter till he called us. For, fays he, the eleven ma<yi- 
flrates are now freeing Socrates from his bonds, and announcing to him 
that he muft die to-day. But not long after this he returned, and ordered 
us to enter. When we entered, we found Socrates juft freed from his 
fetters, but Xantippe (you know her) holding one of his children, and fitting 
by him. As foon, therefore, as Xantippe faw us, (he began to lament in a 
moil violent manner, and faid fuch things as arc ufual with women in 
affli61ion ; and among the reft, Socrates (fays (he), this is the laft time 
your friends will fpeak to you, or you to them. But Socrates looking upon 
Crito, Crito (fays he), let fome one take her home. Upon which fome of 
Crito's domcftics led her away, beating herfelf, and weeping bitterly. But 
Socrates, fitting upright on the bed, drew up his leg, and, (broking it with 
his hand, faid at the fame time, What a wonderful thing is this, my friends, 
which men call the pie af ant and agreeable I and how admirably is it afFeQed 
by nature towards that which appears to be its contrary, the Jiamful ! (ov 
they are unwiUing to be prefent with us both together ; and yet, if any per- 
fon purfues and receives the one, he is almoft always under a necelTity of 
receivino- the other, as if both of them depended from one fummit. And it 
feems to me (fays he), that if ^fop had perceived this he would have 
compofed a fable from it, and would have informed us, that Divinity, being 
willing to reconcile contending natures, but not being able to accomph(h 
this dcfign, conjoined their fummits in a nature one and the fame ; and that 
hence it comes to pafs, that whoever partakes of the one is foon after con- 

ne61cd 
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neded with the other. Ami this, as it appears, is the cafe with myfelf at 
prefent ; for the pain which was before in my leg, through the bond, is 
now fucceeded by a pleafant fcnfation. 

But here Cebcs replying, faid, By Jupiter, Socrates, you have very oppor- 
tunely caufed me to recoiled: : for certain perfons have alked me concerning 
thofe poems which you compofed, viz. the Fables of^^fop which you verfified, 
and your exordium to Apollo, and other pieces of compofition ; and, among 
the reft, Evcnus lately inquired with what defign you did this after coming 
here, when before you have never attempted any thing of the kind. If, 
therefore, you have any defire that I may have an anfwer ready for Evenus, 
when he again interrogates me on this occafion (and I am certain that he 
will do fo), tell me what I mull: fay to him. You may truly inform him 
(fays he), Cebes, that I did not compofe thefe verfes with any defign of 
rivalling him, or his poems (for I knew that this would be no eafy matter); 
but that I might try to explore the meaning of certain dreams, and that I 
might make a proper expiation, if this fhould happen to be the mudc which 
they have often ordered me to exercife. For in the paft part of my life the 
fame dream has often occurred to me, exhibiting at different times a different 
appearance, yet always advifing me the fame thing ; for it faid, Socrates, 
make and exercife mufic. And indeed, in the former part of my life, I 
confidered that this dream pcrfuaded and exhorted me refpeding what I 
fhould do, in the fame manner as thofe in the races are exhorted ; for, by 
perfuading me to exercife mufic, it fignified that I fhould labour in philo- 
fophy, which is the greatefl: mufic. But now flnce my fentence has taken 
place, and the fcftival of the God has retarded my deaths it appeared to me 
to be neccfTary, that, if the mufic which the dream has fo often exhorted me 
to undertake fhould happen to be of the popular fort, I fhould by no means 
refifl its perfuafions, but comply with the exhortation : for I confidered that 
it would be more fafe for me not to depart from hence before I had made 
an expiation by compofing verfes, and obeying the dream. Thus, in the 
firft place, I compofed fome verfes in honour of the God to whom the 
prefent fcftival belongs ; but after the God, confidering it necefTary that he 
who dcfigns to be a pcct fliould make fables and not difcourfes, and knowing 
that I myfelf was not a mythologift, on thefe accounts I verfified the fables of 

^fop^ 
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JECop, which were at hand, and were known to me ; and began with thofe 
firft, that firfl: prefented thcmfelves to my view. 

Give this anfwer, Cebes, to Evenns : at the fame time bid him farewell 
for me ; and tell him, if he is wife he will follow me. But I (hall depart, 
as it fcems, to-day ; for fiich are the orders of the Athenians. — Upon this 
Simmias replied, What is this, Socrates, which you command me to tell 
Evenus ? for I often meet with him ;'and from what I know of him, I am 
certain that he will never willingly comply with your requeft. — What then 
(fays Socrates), is not Evenus a philofopher ? — To me he appears to be fo 
(fays Simmias). — Both Evenus, therefore, will be willing to follow me, and 
every one who is worthy to partake of philofophy ; not perhaps indeed by 
violently ' depriving himfelf of life, for this they fay is unlawful. And at 

the 

» Socrates fays, that perhaps the philofopher will not deflroy himfelf, for this is not lawful. 
This the text (hows through two arguments, the one mytliical and Orphic, but the other 
diale^lic and philofophic. But before we confidcr the text, fays Olympiodorus, let us (liow by 
appropriate arguments that fuicide is not lawful. Divinity poflefles twofold powers, anagogic 
and providential ; and the powers which are providential of things fecondary are not impeded by 
the anagogic, and which are converted to them, but he energizes at once according to both. In 
like manner, nothing hinders but that a philofopher, fince he is an imitator of Divinity, (for 
philofophy is an aflimilation to Deity,) may at once energize cathartically, and with a providential 
care of fecondary natures : for there is nothing great in living cathartically when feparated from 
, the body after death ; but, \Vhile detained in the body, it is generous to be intent on purification. 
The fecond argument is this : As a divine nature is always prefent to all things, and fome things par- 
ticipate of it more or lefs, through their proper aptitude or inaptitude; fo alfo it is neceflary that 
the foul fliould be prefent to the body, and fliould not feparate itfelf from it. But the body participates 
or does not participate of it, through its proper aptitude or inaptitude. Thus, in the Theaeletus, the 
Coryphaean philofopher is reprefented as not knowing where the Forum is (ituated, but as being 
even ignorant that he is ignorant of fenfible particulars ; and this while he is in the body. The 
third argument is as follows : It is neceflary that a voluntary bond fliould be voluntarily diflblved ; 
but that an involuntary bond fliould be diflblved with an involuntary folution, and not in a promif- 
cuous manner. Hence a phyfical life, being involuntary', muft be diflTelved with an involuntary 
folution, i. e. by a pbyiicsl death ; but the impaflioned life in us, which fubfif^s according to pre- 
,€le6lion or free will, nnift be diflblved with a voluntary folution, i. c. with purification, or the 
exercife of the cathartic virtues. 

With refpeft to the text, it fliows through two arguments, as we have obferved, that fuicide is 
not lawful ; and of thefe the mythical argument, according to Olympiodorus, is as follows ; — ■ 
According to Orpheus, there are four governments: the firft that of Heaven, \>hich Saturn received, 

cutting 
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the fame time, as he thus fpoke, he withdrew his leg from the bed, and placed 
it on the ground ; and afterwards continued to difcourfe with us, in a fitting 

pofture, 

cutting oflF the genltaU of his father. After Saturn, Jupiter reigned, who hurled his father inta 
Tartarus. And after Jupiter Bacchus reigned, who they fay was lacerated by the Titans^ 
through the (Iralagcms of Juno. It is alfo faiJ that the Titans tafted his flefli, and that Jupiter 
being enraged hurled his thunder at ihem ; and that from the afhcs of their burnt bodies men 
were generated '. Suicide, therefore, is not proper, not, as the text fcems to fay, bccaufe we ar^ 
in a certain bond the body, (for this is evident, and he would not have called this arcane,) but 
fnicide is not" lawful, becaufe our body is Dionyfiacal : for we.arqapart of Bacchus, if we 
are compofed from the aflies of tlie Titans who tafted his flefli.. S^ocrates, therefore, fearful of 
difclofing this arcane narration, becaufe it pertained to the myfteries, adds nothii^g more than 
that we arc in the body, as in a prifon fecured by a guard ; but the interpreters, when the 
myfteries were declining, and almoft extind, owing to the eftablifhment of a new religion, 
openly difclofed the fable. 

But the allegory of this fable, fays Olympiodorus, is of that kind as when Empedocles aflerts 
that the intelligible and fenfible worlds were generated accortling to parts; not that they wer^ 
produced at different times, for they always are, but becaufe our foul at one lime lives accord- 
ing to the intelligible, and then the intelligible world is faid to be generated, and at another 
time according to the fenfible world, and then the fenfible world is faid to be generated. Sp 
likewifc with Orpheus, thofe four governments do not fubfift at one time, and at another not, 
for they always are; but they obfcurely fignify the gradations of the virtues according to which 
our foul contains the fymbols of all the virtues, the theoretic and cathartic, the politic and ethic, 
For it either energizes according to the theoretic virtues, the paradigm of which is the govern- 
ment of Heaven, and on this account Heaven receives its denomination Txpix tou ra avu of.avyj'rom 
beholding the things above -y or it lives cathartically, the paradigm of which is the kingdom of 
Saturn, and on this account Saturn is denominated as a pure mtelle£l^ through beholding himj'elj\ 
•(01/ >to^ovoyf Tjj wt^iato tauToy opav] and hence he is faid to devour his own off^^pring, as convert-- 
ing hinifelf to himfelf: or it energizes according to the political virtues, the fynibol of which ii 
the government of Jupiter; and hence Jupiter is the demiurgus, as energizing about fecondary 
natures : or it lives according to the ethical and phyfical virtues, the fymbol of which is the kingdom 
of Bacchus; and hence it is lacerated, becaufe the virtues do not alternately follow each other. 

But Bacchus being lacerated by the Titans fignifies his proccllion to the lad of things; for of 
thcfe the Titans are the artificers, and Bacchus is the monad of the Titans. This was effedled by 
the flratagems of Juno, becaufe this goddefs is the infpedlive guardian of motion and progrellion ; 
;ind h<?nce, in the Iliad, flic continually excites Jupiter to a providential attention to fecondary 

* Wapat T:j Op(pii TfT7a^e; ^ctvihaai Trxpa^i^ovraci. TrpaTij usv h tou Ou^avou, nv o Kpov(g ^ish^aro 
iy.riy.mv la, Piioaix rav TraTipof. (xna Se tov Yipovov e Zfv? tx>a<ri\tuai KxnxTX-pTapoiTix; rev TrartfX- tTtSirx 
Tc» Aia ^Lih^xro o Aioi'y^cf, hv f acn «ar* ittj^ovMiv rug ^Hpag Toyj rrtpi avrov Tiravx; a^ra/jaTTfiv, km ruv 
capK'jiv aurou aTToy^ucffOar Hxt toutov; opyi<T^fAi a Zeuf ixepavvaxTE, nai ex t*;.* aj9j{X»jf rvv xrpLtnv twv avaJbdev- 
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poflare, the remaining part of the time. Cebes ', therefore, inquired of 
him, How is this to be uuderflood, Socrates, that it is not lawful to commit 

fuicidc, 

* Socrates anc Cebes are here fpeaking about two different kinds of death j the latter about a 
phyfical, and the fixrraer about a pre-e]e<Slive or free-will death. 

natures. Bacchus alfo, fays Olympiodorus, prefidcs over generation, becaufe he prefides over 
life and death. Over life, becaufe over generation; but over death, becaufe wine produces an 
enthufiaftic energy, and at the time of death we become more enthufiaftic, as Proclus teftifies 
together with Homer j for he became prophetic when he was dying. Tragedy and comedy alfo 
are referred to Bacchus; comedy from its being the fport of life, and tragedy through the cala- 
mities and the death in it. Comic, therefore, do not properly accufe tragic writers as not being 
Dionyfiacal, when they aflert that thefe things do not pertain to Bacchus. But Jupiter hurled his 
thunder at the Titans, the thunder manifcfting converfion : for fire moves upwards. Jupiter, 
therefore, converts them to himfelf. Ancl this is the mythical argument. 

But the dialectic and philofophic argument is as follows :— The Gods take care of us, and we are 
their pofleflions : it is not proper, therefore, to free ourfelves from life, but we ought to convert 
ourfclves to them. For if one of thefe two things took place, citlier that we are the poflefHons 
of the Gods, but they take no care of us ; or, on the contrary, that wc arc not the poffeflions of the 
Gods, it might be rational to liberate ourfelves from the body : but now, as neither of thefe 
takes place, it is not proper to diffolve our bonds. 

On the contrary, however, it may be faid that fuicide according to Plato is nccefQiry. And, 
in the fiift ptace^ he here fays that a philofophcr will not per baps commit fuicide, unlefs Divinity 
fends fomc great neccflity, fuch as the prefent : for the word perhaps affords a fufpicion that 
fuicide m&y fame times be neceflarj. In the fccond place, Plato admits that fuicide may be proper 
to the worthy man, to him of a middle character, and to the multitude and depraved : to the 
i^orthy man, as in this place; to the middle character, as in the Republic, where he fays 
that fuicide is neceffary to him who is afBided with a long and incurable difeafe, as fuch a 
one is ufelefs to the city, becaufe Plato's intention was that his citizens (liould be ufefuV to 
the city, and not to thcmfelves ; and to the vulgar character, as in the Laws, when he fays 
that fuicide is ncceflary to him who is poflefTed with certain incurable pafTions, fuch as being m 
love with his mother, fucrilege, or any thing elfe of this kind. 

/gain it may be faid, from the authority of Plotinus, that fuicide is fometimes neceflary, and 
alfo fix)m the authority of the Stoics, who f lid that there were five ways in which fuicidc was 
rational. For they afiimilated, fays Olympiod'orus, life to a banquet, and afTerted that it is 
neceflTary to diffolve life through fuch-llke caufes as occafibn the diflblution of a banquet. A 
banquet, therefore, is diffolved either through a grerft ncccflity unexpectedly intervening, as 
through the prefence of a friend fuddenly coming; or it is dilfolvcd through intoxication taking 
place ; and through what is placed on the table being morbid. Further dill, it is diffolved after 
syiother manner through a want of things neceflary to the entertainment; and alfo through 
obfcene and bafe language. In like manner lif? may be diilblved in five ways. And, in.tlie firfl 

place. 
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fuicidc, and yet that a philofopher fhould be willing to follow one who is 
about to die ? — What (fays he), Cebes, have not you and Simmias heard 
your familiar Philolaus ' difcourfe concerning things of this kind ? — We 

have 

place, as at a banquet, it may be diflblved through fome great neceflitjr, as when a man facrlficet 
himfelf for the good of his country. In the fecond place, as a banquet is diflblved through 
intoxication, fo likewife it is neceflary to diflfolve life through a delirium following the body : for z 
delirium is a phyfical intoxication. In the third place, as a banquet is diflblved through what is 
placed on the table being morbid, thus too it is neceflliry that life fliould be dilTolved when the body 
labours under incurable dift-afes, and is no longer capable of being minidrantto the foul. In the 
fourth place, as a banquet it difiblved through a want of things neceflary to th-e entertainment, fo 
fuicide is proper when the neccffaries of life are wanting. For they are not to be received from 
depraved chara£lers ; fince gifts from the defiled are fmall, and it is not proper for a man to 
pollute himfelf with thefe. And, in the fifth place, as a banquet is diflblved through obfccne lan- 
guage, fo likewife it is neceflary to diflblve life when compelled by a tyrant to fpcak things arcane, 
or belonging to the myReries, which a certain female Pythagorean is faid to have done. For, ^eing 
compelled to tell why (he did not eat beans, fhe faid, I may eat them if I tell. And afterwards 
being compelled to eat them, flic faid, I may tell if I eat them ; and at length bit ofFher tongue, 
as the organ of fpcech and taflc. 

What then fliall we fay ? for the difcourfe is brought to a contradiction. And how can it be 
admitted that fuicidc is unlawful ? Or, may we not fay that a liberation from life is not necefl^ary 
fo far as pertains to the body ; but that it is rational when it contributes a greater good to the 
foul ? Thus, for inftance, fuicide is lawful when the foul is injured by the body. As, therefore, 
it is unholy not to gire afl"ifl;ance to a friend when he is fcourged, but, if he is fcourged by 
his father, at is not becoming to aflTift him •, fo here fuicide is unlawful when committed 
for the fake of the body, but rational when committed for the fake of the foul ; fince this is 
fometimes advantageous to it. 

I only add, that according to Macroblus it is faid, in the arcane difcourfes concerning the 
return of the foul, ** that the wicked In this life refemble thofe who fall upon fmooth ground, and 
who cannot rife again without difliculty ; but that fouls departing from the prcfent life with the 
defilements of guilt are to be compared to thofe who fall from a lofty and precipitous place, from 
whence they are never able to rife again." " Nam in arcanis de animse reditu difputationibus 
fcrtur, in hac vita delinquentes fimlles efle fuper aequale folum cadentibus, quibus denuo fine 
difficultate pricfl:o fit furgere : animas vero ex hac vita cum dellAorumfordibus recedcntes, sequan- 
das his, qui in abruptum ex alto praecipltique delapfi funt, unde facuUas nunquam fit refurgendi. 
Somn. Scip. cap. xili. Suicide, therefore, is in general unlawful, becaufe it is not proper to 
depart from life in an unpurified ftate. 

* Philolaus, fays Olymplodorus, was a Pythagorean, and It was ufual wlih the Pythagoreans 
to fpiak through .-enigmas. Hence filence was one of the peculiarities of this fc6l j through 
filence Indicating the arcane nature of Divinity, which it is nccefl^ary a philofopher fliould imitate. 
But Philolaus faid in enigmas that fuicide is not proper: for he fays, wc ought not to turn 
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have not, Socrates, heard any thing clearly on this fubje61. — But I (fays 
Socrates) fpeak in confcquence of having heard ; and what I have heard I 
will not envioufly conceal from you. And perhaps it is becoming in the 
mod eminent degree, that he who is about to depart thither (hould confider 
and mythologize about this departure : I mean, what kind of a thing we 
fliould think it to be. For what clfe can fuch a one be more properly 
employed about, till the fetting ' of the fun ? 

On what account then, Socrates, fays Cebes, do they fay that it is unlaw- 
ful for a man to kill himfelf ? for I myfelf have fome time fince heard from 
Philolaus, when he refided with us, and from fome others, that it was not 
proper to commit fuch an a6tion ; but I never heard any thing clear upon 
the fubje6\ from any one. — Prepare yourfelf, then (fays Socrates), for per- 
haps you may be fatisfied in this particular : ^nd perhaps it may appear to 
you wonderful, if this alone of feverything elfe is fomething fimple, and by 
no means happens to a man like other events, but ftill remains the fame^ 
even with reipedt to thofe to whom it is better to die than to live ; though^ 

back when going to a temple, nor cut wood in the way. By the latter of tlicfe he manifefts 
that we ihould not divide and cut life i for life is a way : and by tlic former he indicates the 
meditation of death. For the life of a future ftate is facred i fince our father and country 
arc there. He fays, therefore, that he who lives catharticaJly fliould not turn back, i. e. fhould 
not cut off the cathartic life. But Cebes met with Philolaus in Bccotia •, for he aflbciated with 
liim in Thebes. Olympiodorus alfo, after obferving that it was the cuftom of the Pythagoreans 
to live as in a common life, making all their poffeffions common, adds as follows : — " If, there- 
fore, any one among them was found to be unadapted to philofophy, they led him out together 
with his property, made a cenotaph or empty tomb, and lamented as if it were for one who was 
going a journey. But a certain perfon named Cylo coming among them, and experiencing this 
treatment, fet fire to the fchool, tvtd all the difciples were burnt except two, Philolaus and 
Hipparchus. Philolaus, therefore, came to Thebes in order to perform funeral facrifices to his 
deceafed preceptor. He alfo performed them to Lyfias, who was there buried, and in whofe 
name Plato has written a dialogue, which is infcribed, Lyfias, or Concerning Friendfliip." Ei tj? 
9yv miwrrij&ioj luptH wpo; ^iNoo-o^jav, t^nyov aurov fiera mt ovcnaiy xon Ktvorapov fTroiouv^ xai ojavtp vrtpi 
airotyofitjfoit aTTo^povro, Y%.v%uv 3V T15 HeriXdwv xcti frfjrov&tif rovro u<pft4>e Trop ru ^t^xanAXtia, nai 'Travrt^ 
tuaudncciv 9rx»j» iuo ^ixoxaov nai 'Iirflra^xov. n^Btv ovv <l>4>oXao5 uy 0ii^a$ a^nhov xeaj roi oikfiu ^ii'a<fxa>>oi 
TffivfOTi, kai sxu rt6ai*fASvu Troi-ncotc^i ra Avai$ij ov xa« x,a,ra Ofwvvfxiav ytypa'jrrcu rtt IlXaruvi 3«a^oyc<, 

' It was a law, fays Olympiodorus, with the Athenians, to put no one to death in the day, 
juft as it was an injun^lion with the Pythagoreans, not to fleep in mid-day, when the fan 
exhibits his moft ftreDuous energy. 

perhaps, 



perhaps, it may feem wonderful to yon, that it fhould be bettfer for thofe 
men to die, in whom it Would be unholy to benefit themfelves by fuicide, 
and who ought to exped fofrie other, a^ a bcnefador on this occafion. — Then 
Cebes, gently laughing, Jupiter knows that (fays he, fpeaking in his own 
tongue). — For this indeed (fays Socrates) appears to be irrational ; and yet, 
perhaps, it is not fo, but has a certain reafon on its fide. For the difcourfe 
which is delivered about thefe particulars, in the arcana of the myfteries, tAat 
we are [ilaced as In a certain prrfon fecured by a guard, and that it is not proper 
for any one to free himfelffrom this cofifinement, and make his efcape^ appears 
to me to be an aflertion of great moment, and not eaiy to be undcr/lood. 
But this appears to me, O Cebes, to be well faid, that the Gods take care of 
lis, and that we who are m^n are one of the poffeffions belonging to the 
Oods. Or docs not this appear to you to be the cafe ? — It does to me (fays 
Cebes).— Would not you, therefore, if any one of your fervants ' fhould 
deftroy himfelf, when at the fame time you did not fignify that you was 
willing he fhould die, would you »ot b^ angry with him ? and if you had 
any punifhment, would you not chaflife him ? — Entirely fo (fays he). — Per- 
hafiSy therefore, it is not irrational to affert, that a man ought not to kill 
himfelf before Divinity lays him under a certarn neceflity * of doing fo, fuch 
as I am fubjetl to at prefent. 

This, indeed (fays Cebes), appears to be reafonable. But that which you 
faid jufl now, Socrates, that philofophfefs would very readily be willing to 
die, appears to be abfurd, if what we have afTerted is agreeable to reafon, 

* How from human affairs, fays Olympiodorus, do we conjefture that things pertaining to the 
Gods fubfift in a fimilar manner ? For they arc not like us, paflive. May we not fay that he 
afiimilatcs them analogoufly, but politically and oeconomically ? For it is evident that the para- 
digms of every mundane providential care are previoufly comprehended in the Gods. But recon- 
ciliation and vengeance muft be conceived fo take place in a very different manner in the Gods. 
For the former is the rifmg of their proper light when the darknefs pf guilt is difperfcd ; and the 
Utter is a fecondary punifliing providence, about the apoftatizing foul. 

» NecefTity is four-fold : for one kind is internal, and the other external ; and each of thefe is- 
twofold, viz. good and evil. But the paradigms of that which is inwardly good are the will of 
Divinity, and that of the juft man j and of that which is inwardly evil, the pre-ele6lion of the 
depraved man. But of that neccffity which is externally good, the paradigm is the will of Fate ' 
imparting precedaneous goods ; and of that which is externally evil, the bcftowing of things vio- 
lent, contrary to nature, and corruptive. 

6 that 
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that Divinity * takes care of us, and that we are one of his poflcfTions ; for 
it is irrational to fuppofe that the moft prudent nnen fhould not be grieved, 
when departing from that fervitude in which they are taken care of by the 
Gods, who are the befl of govenors. For fuch a one will by no means 
think that he fhall be better taken care of when he becomes free : but fomc 
one who is deprived of intellect may perhaps think that he (hould fly from 
his mafler, and will not confider that he ought not to flyTrom a good mailer, 
but that he (hould by all means abide in his fcrvicc. Hence he will depart 
from him in a mofl irrational manner : but he who is endowed with intelled 
will defire to live perpetually with one who is better than himfelf. And 
thus, Socrates, it is reafonable that the contrary of what you juft now faid 
{hould take place : for it is proper that the prudent, when about to die, 
fhould be forrowful, but that the foolifh fliould rejoice. — Socrates, therefore^ 
upon hearing this, feemed to me to be pleafed with the reafoning of Cebes ; 
and loking upon us, Cebes (fays he) never fufFers any thing to pafs without 
invefligation, and is by no means willing to admit immediately the truth of 
an aflertion. — But indeed (fays Simmias), Cebes, O Socrates, appears to me 
to fay fomething now to the purpofe. For with what defign can men, truly 
wife, fly from mailers who are better than thcmfelves, and, without any 

* Everything naturally provides for things fubordlnatej but the Gods exert a providential 
energy prior to all thing*, and according to hyparxis. For each is a goodnefs^ becaufe the higheft 
God is the good, and providence is the energy of goodnefs, and imparts eflential good. Divinity 
too may be faid to take care of man, becaufe from being worfe he makes him better; but man 
cultivates Divinity becaufe he Is made "better by him. Obferve too, that as, in the univerfc,' 
intellefi fubfifting after the Gods is firft converted to them, fo likewife in us intelleEl is extended 
to Divinity, but ignorance turns from a divine nature. By int^lle^l, however, here, we mufl under- 
hand, not that alone which rs gnoilic, hut alfo that which is ore6lic or appetitive, both in the 
univerfc and in us : for intcllc<fl pofTefles both defire and knowledge, becaufe it Is the firft 
animal. This being admitted, we fliall no longer be difturbed by the doubt, whether orc£lic is 
better than gnoftic perfedion ; or, in other words, whether virtue is better than fcience : for the 
one is not perfe<Sl without the other. 

Should it be inquired how the Gods arc our matters, fincc a inajler, fo far as a matter, does not 
confider the good of his fcrvanr, but his own good j for in this he differs from z governor \ and 
(hould it alfo be faid, What good can the Gods derive from man ? we reply with Olympiodorus, 
that the Gods make all things prccedaneoufly on account of themfelvcs ; and that they are 
excellent in proportion as they are exempt from other things. But they ^ovfirw according to a 
certain coordination with us; and by how much the more we fubjefik ourfelves to, by fo much 
the more do we participate of them, as wholly giving ourfelves up to them, and neglecting that 
which is properly our own. reludtancc, 
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reludlance, free themfelves from their fervitude ? And Cebes appears to me 
to diredt his difcourfe to you, becaufe you fo tafily endure to leave us, and 
thofe beneficent rulers the Gods, as you yourfelf confefs. — You fpeak juflly 
(fays Socrates); for I think you mean that I ought to make my defence, as 
if I was upon my trial. — By all means, fays Simmias. 

Be it fo then (fays Socrates) : and I (hall endeavour thiit this my apology 
may appear more reafonable to you than it did to my judges. For, with 
refped to myfelf (fays he), O Simmias and Cebes, unlefs I thought that 
I fhould depart, in the firft place, to other ' Gods who are wife and 
good, and, in the next place, to meti who have migrated from the pre- 
fent life, and are better than any among us, it would be unjuft not to be 
troubled at death : but now believe for certain, that I hope to dwell with 
good men ; though this, indeed, I will not confidently afTert : but that I 
(hall go to Gods who are perfedly good rulers, you may confider as an 
afTertion which, if any thing of the kind is fo, will be ftrenuoufly affirmed by 
me. So that, on this account, 1 fhall not be afflided at dying, but (hall 
entertain a good hope that fomething remains for the dead ; and, as it was 
formerly faid, that it will be much better hereafter for the good than the 
evil. — What then, Socrates (fays Simmias), would you have departed with 
fuch a conception in your intellect, without communicating it to us ? Or 
will you not render us alfo partakers of it ? For it appears to me, that this 
will be a common good ; and at the fame time it will be an apology for you, 
if you can pcrfuade us to believe what you fay. — I will endeavour to do fo 
(fays he). But let us firft confider what that is which it appears to mc 
Crito fome time fince was defirous of faying. What elfe (fays Crito) fhould 
it be, Socrates, except what he who is to give you. the poifon has long ago 
told me, that you ought to fpeak as little as poffible ? For he fays that thofe 
who difpute become too much heated, and that nothing of this kind ought 
to be introduced with the poifon, fince thofe who do not obferve this caution 
are fometimes obliged to drink the poifon twice or thrice. — Let him (fays 
Socrates) only take care of his proper employment, as one who mufl: adminiller 
the poifon twice ; and even, if occafion requires, thrice. I was almoft certain 

» By other Godsy Socrates means fuch as are fupermundanc, or of an order fuperior to the 
ruling divinities of the world. In fliort, thofe Gods are here fignified that arc uuconiiedcd with 
body. 

5 (fays 
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(fays Crito) th^t this. WPP.li be yqur ai^ifvy^r ; but he enjoined nr>e to do this^ 
as I faid, Ibme tiixie. linqe. Peripijthim to do (6 (fays Socra^tes) ; but I am 
dcfirogs of rendering to yo^, as ixiy judges, the reafpn, as it appears to me, 
why a man who has truly pa(re4 Ws Jife in the exercife of philofophy fhguld 
with great propriety be confident when about to die, and (lip^I^ poflefs gooi} 
hopes of obtaining the great^ft advantages after death ; and in what manner 
this takes place I will ^ndeavQur, Simmias and, Cebes, to explain ; , 

Thofe who are converfant with philofophy iu a proper manner, feem t9 
have concealed from others that the whole of their ftudy is nothing clfc 
than how to die and be dead *. If this then is true, it would certainly be 
abfurd, that thofe who have majde this alone their fludy through the whole 
of life, fhould when it arrives be afflicted at a circumftance upon which 
they have before beftowed all their attention and labour. But here Simmias 
laughing. By Jupiter (fays he), Socrates, you caufe me to laugh, t,hough J 
am very far from defiring to do fo at prefent : for I think that the multitude, 
if they heard this, would confider it as well faid refpc^ing philofophers ; and 
that men of the prefent day would perfedly agree with you, that philofo- 
pbers (hould in reality dclire death, and that they are by no means ignorant 
that m^i^ of this defcription deferve to fufFer death. And indeed, Simmias, 
"they would fpeak the truth, except in aflerting that they are not ignorant 
oPit : for both the ms^nner in which true philofophers deiirc to die, and 
j^ow they are worthy of d^ath, is concealed from them. But let us bid fare- 
well, io fuch as theft (fays ne), and ^ifcourfe among ourfelves : and to begin^ 
Do you think that death is any thing ? Simmias replied. Entirely fo. Is it' 
dny thing elfe than a Hbcration of foul from body ? and is not this^ die*, 
for the body to be liberated^ f(-Qm the foul, and to fubfift apart by itfelf ? 
and likewife foif the foul to be liberated from the body, and to be cflentially 

* It is well obferved by Olymplodorus, that to die (a7roQuri<rKuu) differs from to be dead (rfflya^ai). 
For the cathartic phllofopher ^/Vj irt^ confccjucnce of meditating death j but the theoretic philo- 
fopher is deady in confequcnce of being feparated from the paflions. 

* Plato beautifully defines death to be a fcparation of the body from the foul, and of the foul 
from the body. For, with refpeft to fouis that are enamoured with body, the body is indeed 
feparated from the foul, but not the foul from the body, becaufc it is yet conjoined with it 
through habitude or alliance, from which thofe fhadowy phantafms arc produced that wander 
^bout fepuLchres. 

fcparate ? 
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feparate r Js death any thing elfe but this ? — It is no other (fays Simmias). — 
Confider then, excellent man, whether the fanne things appear to you as to 
me ; for from hence I tliink we (hall underftand better the fubjeds of our 
inveftigation. Does it appear ^o you that the philofopher is a man who is 
anxioufly concerned about things which are called pleafures, fuch as meats 
and drinks ? — In the fmallcft degree, Socrates (fays Simmias^\ — But what, is 
he feduloufly employed in venereal C(Micerns ? — By no means.-r-Or does fuch 
a man appear to you to efleem other particulars which regard the obfervance 
of the body, fuch as the acquifition of excellent garments and fandals, and 
other ornaments of the body ? whether does he appear to you to efteem or 
defpife fuch particulars, employing them only fo far as an abundant neceflity 
requires ? — A true philofopher (fays Simmias) appears to me to be one who 
will defpife every thing of this kind. — Does it, therefore, appear to you 
(fays Socrates), that the whole employment of fuch a one will not confift 
in things which regard the body, but in feparating himfelf from the body as 
much as pofllblc, and in converting himfelf to his foul ? — It does appear fo 
to me. — Is it not, therefore, firfl: of all evident, in things of this kind, that a 
philofjopher, in a maimer far furpaffing other men, feparates his foul in the 
higlK^fl degree from communion with the body? — It appears fo. — And to 
the maiiy^ O Simmias, it appears that he who accounts jiothing of this kind_^ 
pleafant, and who does not partake of them, is not worthy to live; but that, 
he nearly approaches to death who is not concerned about the pleafures 
which fubfift through the body. — You entirely fpeak the truth. 

But what with refpcd to the acquifition' of wifdom ? Is the body an 

impediment 

s 

" Socrates having (hown from life tliat the philofopher is wlUIng to die, now proves ihis from 
hiowhdge as follows : — The philofopher defpifes the fenfes : he who does this defpifes alfo the body, 
in which the fenfes refide : he who defpifes the body is averfc to it: he who is averfc toit 
feparates himfelf from the body: and he who feparates himfelf from the body is willing to -die 5 
for death is nothing elfe than a feparation of the foul from the body. 

I5ut it is here neceffary to obferve, that there are three energies of the foul : for it either converts 
itfclf tothings fubordinate, and acquires a knowledge of fenfibles; or it converts itfelf to itfelf, 
and fees all things in itfelf, bccaufc it is an omniform image containing the reafons of all things ; 
or it extends itftlf to the intelligible, and beholds ideas. As there are, therefore, three energies 
of the foul, we mud not fuppofe that the politic, cathartic and theoretic characters diiTcr from 
each other . ; this, tliat the political chnri»<ncr knows fenfibles ; the cathartic, the reafons in the 
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impediment or not, if any one aflTociates it in the inveftigation of wifdom ? 
What I mean is this : Have fight and hearing in men any truth ' ? or is the 
cafe fuch as the poets perpetually (ing, that 

** We nothing accurate or fec^r hear V 

Though if thcfe corporeal fenfcs arc neither accurate nor cle^, by no means 
can the reft be fo : for all the others are in a certain refpe6l more depraved- 
than thefe. Or does it not appear fo to you ? — Entirely fo, fays he. — When 
then does the foul touch upon the truth ? for, when it endeavours to con- 
fider any thing in conjun£lion with the body, it is evidently then deceived 
by the body. — You fpcak the truth.— Muft not, therefore, fomething of 
reality become manifcft to the foul, in the energy of reafoning, if this is 
ever the cafe?— It muft.— But the foul then reafons in the moft beautiful 
manner, when it is difturbed by nothing belonging to the body, neither by 
hearing, nor fight, ' nor pain, nor any pleafure, but fubfifts iu the moft 
eminent degree, itfelf by itfelf, bidding farewell to the body, and, as much as 
poffible neither communicating nor being in contad with it, extends itfelf 
towards real being. — Thefe things are fo. — Does not the foul of a philofo- 
phcr, therefore, in thefe employments, defpife the body in the moft eminent 

foul ; and the rheoretic, ideas — fince no one Is in reality a philofopher who has not a knowledge 
^f all things : but they differ in this, that the political pliilofopher is converfant with pleafurec and 
pains -, for he attends to the body as an inftrument, and his end is not a privation, but a moderation 
of the paflions. But the cathartic and theoretic phllofophers attend to the body as a neighbouring, 
trifle, that it may not become an impediment to their energies ; and the end with them is a libe- 
ration from the paflions. 

» Plato fays that there is no truth in the fcnfes, bccaufe they do not properly know : for 
paflion is mingled with their knowledge, in confequence of being obtained through media. For 
intelle£l is faid to know accurately, becaufe that which underftands is the fame with the intelli-. 
pible, or the obje6i of intelledion. Befidcs, fenfe cannot fuftain the accuracy of fenfibles, Thu«, 
for inftance, the eye cannot bear to look at that which is white in the extreme. For fenfiblc 
objects, when they are tranfcendent, deftroy the fenfes. Senfe, however, may be faid to be always 
true and accurate when it is compared with affimilative knowledge, fuch as that of images in 
mirrors. When, therefore, fenfe is faid, as it is by Ariftotle, to be the principle of fcience, it 
muft not be confidered as the producing principle, but as agitating the foul to a recollection of 
univerfals, and as performing the office of a meflTenger and herald, by exciting our foul to the 
evolution of the fciences. The poets who aflert that the fenfes know nothing accurately arc 
Parmenidcs, Empedoclcs, and Epicharnaus. 

degree. 
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degree, and, flying from it, feek to become eflentially fubfifting by itfelf ? — 
It appears fo. — But what fhall we fay, SImmias, about fuch things as the 
following? Do we fay that the y^^ ///t*^ ' is fomething or nothing? — By 
Jupiter, we fay it is fomething. — And do we not alfo fay, that the beautiful 
and the ^co^ are each of them fomething? — How is it pofTible we fhould 
not ? — But did you ever at any time behold any one of thefe with your eyes ? — 
By no means, fays he. — But did you ever touch upon thefe with any other 
corporeal fenfe ? (but I fpeak concerning all of them ; as for inftance, about 
magnitude, health, flrcngth, and^ in one word, about the elTence of all the 
reft, and which each truly poffefTes.) Is then the moft true nature of thefe 
perceived through the miniftry of the body ? or rather fhall we not fay, that 
whoever among us prepares himfelf to think dianoetically in the moft emi- 
nent and accurate manner about each particular objed of his fpeculation, fuch 
a one will accede the neareft poflible to the knowledge of each ? — Entirely lo. 
— Will not he, therefore, accomplifh this in the moft pure manner, who in the 
higheft degree betakes himfelf to each through his dianoetic power, neither 
employing fight in conjun6lion with the dianoetic energy, nor attra6ling any 
other fenfe, together with his reafoning ; but who, exercifing a dianoetic 

* The energy of our foul, as we have before obferved, is triple : for it either converts itfelf to 
things fubordinate, obtaining a knowledge of and adorning them, or it converts itfelf to itfelf, and 
acquires a knowledge of itfelf, or it converts itfelf to natures more excellent than its own. Socrates, 
therefore, having fhown that the phllofopher is willing to die, from a converfion to things fubordi- 
nate, becaufe he flies from the body, defpifing It ; and having alfo (bown this from a converfion to 
himfelf, becaufe he attends to the body no further than extreme neceffity obliges himj he now alfo 
fliows that he is willing to die, from a converfion to things more excellent. For he wifhes to know 
ideas ; but it is impoffible for the foul to know thefe while energizing with the body, or having this 
communicating with it In the inveftigation of them. For, if fenfe ix)(reflcs fomething impartible, as 
is evident from the colJeded nature of its perception : for it knows, for in (lance, at once, that this 
particular thing Is white, and not black j fince, if It knew this divlfibly, it would be juft a& if 
I Ihould perceive one part of a thing, and you another *i — much more therefore does the rational 
foul perceive impartibly. It differs however from fenfe In this, that fenfe knows, but does not 
know that It knows j for It is not converted to itfelf, fince neitlier body, nor things which poiTefs 
their being in body, are converted to themfelves; but the rational foul knows both fcnfibles and 
Itfelf: for it knows that it knows. If this then be the cafr, the foul will not receive, as its 
nflbciate in inveftigation, either the body or the fenfes, or the inftruments of fenfe, if it wlflies to 
know things accurately. 

* For thefe partible perceptions would never prodnca n perception of that which is white, as one thing. 
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energy by itfelf flncere, at the fame time endeavours to hunt ' after every 
thing which has true being fubfifting by itfelf feparate and pure ; and who 
in the mod eminent degree is liberated from the eyes and ears, and in fhort 
from the whole body, as difturbing the foul, and not fuifering it to acquire 
truth and wifdom by its»conjundlion I Will not fuch a man, Simmias, pro;- 
curc for himfelf real being, if this can ever be afferted of any one? — You 
fpeak the truth, Socrates (fays Simmias), in a tranfcendent* manner. 

Is it not neceffary, therefore (fays Socrates), from hence, that an opinion 
of this kind fhould be prefent with genuine philofophers in fuch a manner, 
that they will fpeak among themfelves as follows: In the confideration of 
things, this opinion, like a certain path, leads us in conjundion with reafon 
from the vulgar track, that, as long as we are connedled with a body, and our 
foul is contaminated with fuch an evil, we can never fufficiently obtain the 
objed of our defire ; and this object we have afferted to be truth ? For the 
body ^ fubje6ts us to innumerable occupations through nece/fary aliment, 

' The term huntingy fays Olympiodorus, is adapted to intelligibles, becaufe thefc are known by 
an unapparcnt power of the foul, in the fame manner as hunters ftudy to be invifible to the 
.objects of their purfult. 0<*eiov to &>j/;£t/£iv e-wt T«y voutwj/, ^ioti a^avei ?wva/z£( t>)5 ^'I'X"? ytvwaxETai 
Taura, Ka'damip xxi hi ^Yipaiai a^ave^ ffTTOuhuaiv iivaci T015 ^y^pa(jLu<rtv. 

* The word in the •riginal is Ixiptpucci, which is \'\X.tX2\\^ fupernattiraUy, And, as Olympiodorus 
fays, it i^ very properly ufed here^ becaufe the difcourfe is about intelligibles. 

■ 3 The vital irrational part of our nature is an impediment to the rational foul. But this is 
twofold : for it is either beheld about the body alone, as fears, defires and loves, or about things 
external, as wars, and the- accumulation of wcalh. The gnoftic />riv//cW part alfo becomes an 
impediment, as, for inftance, the phantafy, which is always a hindrance t*o our intclledual con- 
ceptions. For there are two pafTions which it is difficult to wipe awayj in knowledge the 
phantafy, and in life ambition j fince thefe are the things with which the foul becomes firft inverted, 
and which (he, in the bft place, lays afde. For the fird vital vehicle of the foul is ambition, 
and the firfl gnoftic is the phantafy. Hence, f»ys Olympiodorus, Ulyflcs required theaffiftance 
cf the mercurial moly, and right reafon, in order to fly from Calypfo, or the phantafy which like a 
cloud becomes an impediment to reafon, the fun of the foul. For the phantafy is a veil j and 
hence fome one calls it long veiled. On this account, Ulyfles firfl came to Circe, that is, Senfc, as 
being the daughter of the Sun. The phantafy, therefore, is an impediment to our intelletSlual 
conceptions ; anvl hence (Olympiodorus adds), when we are agitated by the infplring influence of 
Divinity, if the phmtnl} intervenes, the enthufiaftic energy ceafes : for enthufiafm and the phantafy 
are contrary to each oilier. Should it be aflced, whether the foul is able to energize without the 
phantafy ? we reply, that its perceptions of univerfals prove that it is able. It has perceptions, 
therefore, independetu ol the phantafy -, at the fame time, however, the phantafy iittends it in Its 
energies, juft as a (lorm purfues him who fails on the fea. 

and 
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and fills us with love, defire, fear, all various images, ai>d a multitude of 
trifling concerns ; not to mention that, if we are invaded by certain difeaies, 
we arc hindered by them in our hunting after real being; fo that, ^ it is 
faid, we can never truly^ and in reality ^ acquire Uuifdom through the bodyi. For 
nothing elfe but the body nnd its defnes paufe wars, feditions, and contcfts, 
of every kind: for all wars arife through the poffefijon of wealth ; and wc 
are compelled to acquire riches through the body, becoming fubfervient to 
its cultivation ; fo that on all thefe accounts we have no leifure for the 
exercifc of philofophy. But this is the extremity of all evils, that if at any 
time we arc at leif.ire from its attendance, and betake ourfelves to the fpe- 
culaticn of any thing, then invading us on all fides in owr inve^fligations, it 
caufes agitations and tumults, and io veliemently impds us, that we are not 
able through its prefence to perceive the truth ; but it^ in reality demon- 
ftrated to us, that, if we are defigned to know any thing purely, we muft be 
liberated from the body, and behold things with the foul itfelf. And then; 
as it appears, we fhall obtain the obje6l of our defire, and of which we profcfs 
ourfelves lovers, viz. wifdom, wlien we are dead, as our difcourfe evinces ; 
but by no means * while we are alive : for, if we can know nothing purely in 
conjun6tion with the body, one of thefe two confequences mufl enfue, either 
that we can never poffefs knowledge, or that we muft obtain it after death ; 
for then the ioul \\\\\ fubfift apart by itfelf, feparate from the body, but never 
before this takes place ; and while we live in the body, as it appears, we Ihall 
approach in the ncarcft manner pojdible to knowledge, if in the mod eminent 
degree we have no alfociation with the body, nor any communication with it 
(except what the grcateft neceffity * requires), nor are filled with its nature, 

but 

* Socrates fays this in confcqucnce of looking to the knowledge whicli the foul can participate 
in the prefent life, and to that which it poflcires when it obtains hereafter the fupreme per- 
fc«5^ion of its nature. For that it is poffiblc according lo Plato to Hve while connected with this 
body not only catharlically but thcorel'icallj, and this through ihe whole of life, is evident from 
his Coryphaean philofopher in the ThcLctctus, who s reprtfentea as conlinually aftronomizing 
above the heavens (tcw oupavcv vTrtpaffrpovoiMuvrf^), and invtltigaliiig ti-.e nature of every luhole'in 
the univerfej and alfo from thofc guardians in his Kepubiic who afcend through dialectic as 
far as to the good itfelf. To live here however theoretically in perfodioyi is impoflible, on account 
of the occupations and moleftations of the body, which do not permit us to enjoy the theoretic 
energy without impediment and didradlcd attention. 

* There are three energies pertaining to the irrational nature 3 viz. phvfical and necelTarv. as to 

be 
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but purify ourfclves from its defiling connexion, till Divinity itfelf dilTolvci 
our bonds. And thus being pure, and liberated from the madncfs of body, 
it is proper to believe that we (hall then aflbciate with others who arc 
fimilariy pure, and fhall through ourfelves know every thing genuine and' 
fincere : and this perhaps is the tr>uth itfelf; for it. is by no means lawful 
that the pure fhould be touched by that which is impure. And fuch, O 
Simmias, in my opinion, ought to be the difcourfe and fentiments of all fuch 
as are lovers of learning in a proper manner. Or does it not feem fo to 
you ? — It does, Socrates, more fo than any thing. 

If all this then (fays Socrates) is true, my friend, much hope remains for him 
who arrives at that place to which I am now departing, that he (hall there, 
if ever any where, fufficicntly obtain that for the fake of which we take fo 
much pains in the prefent hfc: fo that the journey which is now afTigned 
me will be accompanied with good hope ; as will likewife be the cafe with 
any other man who thinks that he ought to prepare his dianoetic part in 
fuch a manner that it may become as it were pure. — Entirely fo (fays 
Simmias). — But does not purification confifl in this, as we formerly aflerted 
in our difcourfe: I mean, in feparating the foul from the body in the moft 
eminent degree, and in accuftoming it to call together and colled itfelf 
cflentially on all fides from the body, and to dwell as much as poffible, both 
now and hereafter, alone by itfelf, becoming by this mean liberated, from 
the body as from detaining bonds ? — Entirely fo (fays he). — Is not death 
called a folution and-feparation of the foul from body ? — Perfedly fo (fays 
he)^ — But thofe alone who philofophizc rightly', as we have faid, always 

and 

be nourifiied and to ilccp ; phyfical but not ncceffary, a^ venereal enjoyments; and thofe which 
are neither phyfical nor neceflTary, as the decoration of the body, and fuch things as pertain to 
variety of clothing: for that thefc lad arc neither phyfical nor neceflary is evident from their not 
being ufed by other animals. As there are, therefore, thefe three energies, the philofopher, fays 
Olympiodorus, neither ufcs thofe which are phyfical and not neceflary, nor thofe which are neither 
phyfical nor neceflTary. For emiflions in deep are fufficient to him for the difcharge of the feed ; 
and he pays no attention to external decoration, lie likewife ufcs thofe which are phyfical and 
neceflary, no further than neccflily requires. This being the cafe, the philofopher is willing to 
die, and confequently meditates death. 

» Thofe only, fays Olympiodorus, who j)hilofophi2c rightly, i. c. with an undeviating energy, 
£fpcciali)f and aki-njs prc/i'tJa/iliuIij attend to a folution from the body; poflefiRng the providential 

energy 
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and cipecially providentially attend to the folution of the foul : and this is 
the meditation of philofophcrs^ a folution and feparation of the foul from the. 
body ; or do you not think fo ? — I do. — Would it not, therefore, as I faid at 
<irfl:, be ridiculous for a man who has fo prepared himfelf in the prefeut life 
as to approach very near to death, to live iudeed in the manner we have 
defcribed, and yet, when death arrives, be afflided ? would, not this this be 
ridiculous ? — How indeed (hould it not ? — In reality, therefore (fays he), O 
Simmias, thofe who philofophizc rightly will meditate how to die-, and to be 
dead will be to them of all men a thing the leafl terrible. But from hence 
confider as follows : for, if they are on all fides enemies to the body, but 
defire to polfefs the foul fubfifting by itfelf, would it not be very irrational 
for them to be terrified and troubled when death approaches, and to be un- 
willing to depart to that place, where when they have arrived they may- 
hope to enjoy that which they were lovers of in the prefent life (but they 
were lovers of wifdom)^ and to be liberated from the aflbciation of that 
nature to which they were always inimical ? Or do you think it poffible, 
that many fhould be willing, of their own accord, to defcend into Hades, 
allured by the hope of feeing and convcrfing with departed beautiful youths, 
wives and children whom they have loved ; and that the true lover of wis- 
dom, who has exceedingly nourifhed'^'this hope, that he fhall never poffefs 
wifdom as he ought any where but in Hades, fhould be afflided when dying, 
and fhould not depart thither with readinefs and delight ? For it is ncceflary, 
my friend, to think in this manner of one who is a true philofopher ; fince 
fuch a one is very much of opinion, that he fhall never any where, but in 
that place, acquire the pofTeflion of wifdom with purity; and ifthisbethe 

energy from Prometheus, but the ej^cciallj and the always from Hercules. For the never-farl- 
jngand the flrenuous make tlie folution firong. In confequence, too, of being deprived of good we 
are afilifted, and fall into evil. We rejoice, therefore, when we are liberated from evil, and 
meet with good ; fo that, according to each of thefe, it is neceffary to be delighted with death, 
both as liberating us from the hated body, and as affording us the enjoyment of what we truly 
defire. As fire too tends downwards by violence and through a certain artifice, but fpontaneoufty 
afcends, becaufe its whoUneJs * is on high; in like manner the foul's attention to the bodv is the 
efte6l of compulfion, and its afccnt to true being fpontaneous, becaufe its feparate wholenefs i» 
there. 

* See the Iiitrodu(5lion to the Timxus.. 
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cafe, would it not be very irrational, as we juft now faid, for a man of this 
kind to be terrified at death ? — Very much fo, by Jupiter, fays he. 

This then will be an argument fufficient to convince you, that he whom 
you behold afflided, when about to die, is not a philofopher, but a lover of 
body ; and this fame perfon is a lover of riches and honours, either defiring 
the poflbflion of one of thefe, or of both.— The cafe is entirely (o (fays he) 
as you reprcfent it. — Does not then, O Simmias, that which is called for- 
titude eminently belong to fuch as are thus difpofed? — Entirely fo, (fays 
he). — Does not temperance alfo, which even the multitude thus denominate 
as a virtue, through which we are not agitated by defires, but regard them 
with moderation and contempt; docs it not, I fay, belong to thofe only who 
defpifc the body in the mod eminent degree, and live in the exercife of 
philofophy ? — It is necelfary, fays he. — For, if you are willing (fays Socrates) 
to confider the fortitude and temperance of others, they will appear to you 
to be abfurdities. — But how, Socrates? You know (fays he) that all others 
look upon death as the greatcft of evils. — In the highefl degree fo, fays he, — • 
Thofe who are bold, therefore, among thefe, fuftain death when they do 
fuftain it, through the dread of greater evils. — They do fo. — All men, there- 
fore, except philofophers, are bold through fearing and dread, though it is 
abfurd that any one fliould be bold through fear or cowardice. — Entirely fo. — 
But what, are not the moderate among thefe afFe6led in the fame manner? 
arid are they not temperate by a certain intemperance? Though this is in a 
certain refpe^i impofilble, yet a paffion fimilar to this happens to them with 
refped to this foolifli temperance: for, fearing to be deprived of other plea- 
ftires which at the fame time they defirc, they abftain from others, by others 
being vanquifhed. And though they call intemperance a fubje<£lion to plea- 
fures ; yet at the fame time it happens to them, that, being vanquifhed by 
certain pleafures, they rule over others; and this is fimilar to what I jull: 
new faid, that after a certain manner they become temperate through intem- 
perance.— It feerfis fo, indeed. — But, O bleffcd Simmias, this is by no means 
the right road to virtue, to change pleafures for pleafures, pains for pains, 
fear for fear, and the greater for the lelfer, like pieces of money : but that 
alone is the proper coin, I mean wifdom, for which all thefe ought to be 
changed. And indeed, for the fake of this, and with this every thing muft 
in reaUty be bought and fold, both fortitude and temperance, juflicc, and, 

in 
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in one word, true virtue, which fubfifts with wifdom, whether pleafures and 
pains, and every thing elfe of this kind, are prefent or abfent : but if thefc 
are feparatcd from wifdom, and changed from one another, fuch virtue does 
not merit to be called even a fhadowy defcription, but is in reality ferviie, 
and poflefles nothing falutary and true. But that which is in reality true 
virtue * is a purification from every thing of this kind ; and temperance and 

jufl:ice, 

' Tlie firfl of the virtues are the phyfical, which are common to brutes, being mingled with the 
temperaments, and for the moft part contrary to each other; or rather pertaining to the animal. 
Or it may be faid that they are illuminations from reafon, when not impeded by a certain bad 
temperament : or that they are the refult of energies in a former life. Of thefe Plato fpeaks in the 
Polilicus and the Laws. The ethical virtues, which are above thefe, are ingencrated by cuftom 
and a certain right opinion, and are the virtues of children when well educated. Thefe virtues 
alfo are to be found in fome brute animals. They like wife tranfcend the temperaments, and on 
this account are not contrary to each other. Thefe virtues Plato delivers in The Laws. They 
pertain however at the fame time both to reafon and the irrational nature. In the third rank 
above thefe arc the political virtues, which pertain to reafon alone; for they are fcientific. But 
they are the virtues of reafon adorning the irrational part as its inftrument; through prudence 
adorning the gnoftic, through fortitude the irafcible, and through temperance the defiderati\ c 
power; but adorning all the parts of the irrational nature through juftice. And of thefe virtues 
Plato fpeaks much in the Republic. Thefe virtues, too, follow each other. Above thefe are the 
cathartic virtues, which pertain to reafon alone, withdrawing from other things to itfelf, throw- 
ing afide the inflruments of fenfc as vain, reprt/^ng alfo the energies through thefe inftruments, 
and liberating the foul from the bonds of geii uion. Plato particularly delivers to us thefe 
virtues in this dialogue. Prior to thefe, however, a.-; the theoretic virtues, which pertain to the 
foul, introducing ilfelf to natures fuperior to itfelf, not only gnoftically, as fome one may be 
induced to think from the name, but alfo oreftically .Tor it haftens to become, as it were, intelle6l 
inftcad of foul 5 and intclle£t, as we have before obferved, poflefles both defire and knowledge. 
Thefe virtues are the converfe of the political : for, as the latter energize about things fubordinate 
according to reafon, fo the former about things more excellent according to intelle6l. Thefe 
virtues Plato delivers in the Thextctus. 

According to Plotinus, there is alfo another gradation of the virtues befides thefe, viz. the 
paradigmatic. For, as our eye, when it is firfl: illuminated by the folar light, is diflerent 
from that which illuminates, as being illuminated, but afterwards is in a certain rcfpet^ 
united and conjoined with it, and becomes as it were folar form ; fo alfo our foul at firfl indeed is 
illuminated by intelleft, and energizes according to the theoretic virtues, but afterwards becomes 
as it were, that which is illuminated, and energizes uniformly according to the paradio-matic 
virtues. And it is the bufincfs indeed of philofophy to make us intellect:; but of thcurev to 
unite us to intelligiblts, fo as that we may energize paradigmatically. And as, when pofleflintr 
the phyfical virtues, we know mundane bodies (for the fubjeftsto virtues of this kind are bodies;); 
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juftice, fortitude, an4 prudence itfelf, ar« e^ch of th^m a certain purification. 
And thofe wlao ii>ftitutod the m^'fteriea for us appear to have been by no 

gleans 

fo, from poflefling the ethical virtues, we know the fate of the unlverfe, bccaufe fate is converfant 
with irrational lives. For the rational foul is not under fate ; and the ethical virtues are irrational. 
According to the political virtues we know mundane affairs, and acco?ding to the cathartic 
fupermuodane; but as poflcffing the theoretic we know intelledual, and from the paradig- 
matic intelligible natures. Temperance alfo pertains to the ethical virtues ; juftlce to the poliii- 
caV on account of compass; fortitude to the cathartic, thfough not verging to matter; and 
prudence to tb^^ theoretic. Obferve too, that Plato calls the phyfical virtues fervilc, becaufe they 
may f\ibCft in fervile fouls ; but he calls the etl?ii,cal (rKi(ntpc(.^w, becaufe their poffefloTs only know 
ibai ^e energies of fuch virtues are right, but do not kiatow wly they are fo. It is well obferved 
tQp bere, by Olympiodoru^, tha.t Plato calls the catbartic and theoretic virtues, thofe which are 
in reality true virtues. He aJifo feparates them in a^uatlier w^y, viz. tbat the politic are not 
teleftic, i. e. do not pertaia to my^ic ceremoAies, b|Ut that the cathartic and theoretic are teleftic* 
Hence, f^s Olypipipdoms, the ca^h^rtic are defiomi,na^ed fro«i th^ pwj-ificatww which is ufed in 
tlve myileriej? ; but the theoretic fironi perceiving things divii^ aw9 tp« t« ^a opoK On this 
a9CQunt he a^ceord^ with the Orphic verfes, ih^t 

The foul that uninitiated dies, 

Plung'd in the blacked mire in Hades lies. 

Foe iuitiatioa is the Bacchic myfteries of the virtues (tixcth yap eariv h rm aptruv $aitx,tia). Olym- 
piodoKUS alfo further obferves, that by the thyrfus-bearcrs, Plato means thofe that energize 
agcordwg to the political virtues, but by the Bacchuses thofe that exercife the cathartic virtues. 
F<?^ we Jwe bound in matter a^ Titans, through the great partibility of our nature; but we rife 
from ihe dark mire as Bacchuses. Hence we become more prophetic at the time of death : and 
Bacchus is the infpe6live guardian of death, bccaufe he is likewife of every thing pertaining to 
the, Bacchic fecred rites. 

It ift here too neceflary to obferve, that all the\irtues exhibit their proper characters, thefe being 
every where common, but fubfifting appropriately in each. For the charadlcriftic property of 
fortitude is the not decHning to- things fubordinate; of temperance, a converfion from an inferior 
nature; of juftice, a proper energy, and adapted to being; and of prudence, the ele6lion and 
fele<Slion of, things good and ^vll. Obferve too, with Olympiodorus, that all the virtues are in the 
God»: fi^ many Gods, fays he, are adorned with their appellations; and all gooclncfs originates 
from the Gods. Likewife prior to things which fometimes participate the virtues, as is our cafe, 
it is neceflary there (hould be natures which always participate them. In what order, therefore, 
do the virtues firft appear? Shall we fay in the pfychical ? For virtue is the perfe6lion of the 
foul ; and clc6\lon and pre-ele^ion are the energies and projections of the foul. Hence the 
Chaldoean oracles conjoin fontal virtue with fontal foul, or, in other words, with foul fubfifting 
according to caufe. But may it not alfo be faid, that the virtues naturally wifh to give an 
orderly Arrangement to diforder? If this be admitted, they will originate from the demiurgic 

order. 
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means contemptible perfons, but to have really fignified formerly, ih an 
obfcure manner, t/iat whoever dcfccnded *■ into Hades uninitiated^ and with^ 
out being a partaker of the myjieries^ JJioiild be plunged into mire ; but that 

order. How then will they be cathartic there? May We tiot fay, thit through the cathartic virtues 
confidcred according to their canfal fubfiftence in Jupiter the deniiurgus, he is enabled to abide 
in his accuflomed mode, as Plato fays in the Timaeus ? And further (lill, according to antient 
theologifts, he afcends to the tower of Saturn. 

' It is requifite, fays Olympiodorus, that diale6lic conceptions (hould either begin from diving 
jenigmas, unfolding the arcane truth which they contain ; or that they fliould become eftablifhed 
in them as in a port, and reft in the demonftrations of them; or that they fhould accompliQi 
both thefe. Olympiodorus farther obferves that what is here faid imitates the myftic and mun- 
dane circle of foals; for thefe, fays he, flyifig from an impartible ahd Bacchic life, and energiz- 
ing according to that which is Titannic, become filtered and imprifoned. Abiding however in 
punifliment, and attending to themfelves, they are purified from Titannic defilements, atid, paffing 
into a colle6led from a difperfed fubfilhnce, they become Bacchuscs, i. e. entire and perfect, 
according to the Bacchus that abides on high. In the myfteries too, fays Olympiodorus, popu- 
lar purifications ftrft take the lead; in the next place, fuch as are more arcane than thefe ; in 
the third place, things permanently abiding zxt introduced ; in the fotirth place, perceptions with 
theeyes clofcd (Mwncrnj); and, in the laft place, an infpeftion of the things themfelves (e7ro7rT«a>). er* 
f!/ Tcjf Ufdii nyouvTO /*£v ai '^av^n^ot xaQxfxrBii' eiroc tTri racyratq aTToppviTOTipar fiertx Je Taurcti (nj<rra<rsii 
irixp£\a(xQat/ovro' xai z<ni rauraig /wy>ia-eif' e» TE^ei h ivovxzioi.i. Hence, fays he, the ethical and politi- 
cal virtues arc analogous to the apparent purifications ; but fuch of the cathartic virtues as reject 
every thing external, to the more arcane purifications. The energies alfo which arc theoretic 
about jntelliglblcs, are analogous to the things which permanently abide; but the contra6lions 
of thefe energies into the impartible are analogous to the perceptions with the eyes clofed; and 
the fimplc intuitive perceptions of fimple forms, to epoptic vifion, or an infpe6lion of the things 
tlicmfelves. 

Olynipiodoras further obferves, that the fcope of the myfteries is to lead back fouls to that end 
from which as a principle they made their firft defcent ; and in which alfo Bacchus eftabliftjed them, 
fcalinothcm in the throne of his proper father; or, in other words, in the whole of that life of which 
Jupiter is the fourcc. He, therefore, who is initiated, neceffarily dwells with the Gods, accord- 
ing to the fcope of the initiating deities. But the greateft and moft mydical facrifices (xEXfTaj), 
fays he, are twofold ; the one here, being certain preparations ; and the other hereafter. The 
latter alfo, he adds, are in his opinion twofold ; fome taking place about the pneumatic vehicle, as 
here about the (lielly body (ttf^j tov oarpeivov), and others about the luciform vehicle. For there 
are three gradations of myfiic as well as of philofophlc afcent. For philofophers are led back 
to their priftine condition in the three thoufandth year, as it is faid in the Phaedrus ; and a 
chiliad, or a thoufand, fignifies a pcrfeft and periodic hfe. He, therefore, who is uninitiated, as 
remaining moft remote from his proper end, lies in mire her€, and much more there; for he is 
merged in the imparity of matter, 

:2 N 2 whoever 
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whoever arrived there, purified and initiated, fiiould dwell with the Gods\ 
For, as it is faid by thofe who write about the rayfteries, 

** The thyrfus-bearers ' mimerous arc fccn^ 
" But few the Bacchuscs have always been.'* 

Thefe few are^ in my opinion, no other than thofe who pliiJofophize 
rightly ; and that I may be ranked in the number of thefe^ I (hall leave- 
nothing unattempted, but exert myfelf in all pofTible ways. But whether 
or not my exertions will be properly dire6led, and whether I fhall accomplifh 
any thing when I arrive thither, I (hall clearly know, very (liortly, if Divinity 
pleafes, as it appears to me. And this (fays he), Simmias and Cebes, is my 
apology *, why upon leaving you, and the rulers of the prefent life, I ought 
not to be affli6ted and indignant, fnice I am pcrfuaded that I (hall there 
meet with maflrers and companions not le(s good than fuch as are here. 
This indeed is incredible to many ; bqt if my apology (hall have more in- 
fluence with you than with the judges of the Athenians, it will have a good. 
efFea. 

' The thyrfus, fays Olympiodorus, is a fymbol of material and partible fabrication, ort account- 
ofits~^tviilfed continuity, whence alfo it is a Titannic plant. For it is extended before Bacchus 
inftead oV his paternal fceptre, and through this they call him into a partial nature. Befides,. 
fays he, tlfie Titans are thyrfus-bearers ; and Prometheus concealed fire in a reed, whether by this 
we are tp underftand that he draws down celeftial light into generation, or impels foul into body,, 
^^trfifls forth divine illumination, the whole of which is ungenerated, into generation. Hence 
Socrates Ofphically calls the multitude thyrfus-bearers, as living Titannically. Olympiodorus 
further adds, that he who lives Bacchically, now refts from his labours^ is liberated from his 
bonds, and difmiffes his guard, or rather his confined life; and fuch a one is a cathartic philo- 
fopher. Some too, fays he, prefer philofophj, as Porphyry and Plotinus, ami many other phi- 
lofophers; but others prefer the hieratic difcipline, or the difcipliiie pertaining to facred cere- 
monies, as Jamblichus, Syrianus, and Proclus, and all the /-/Vm/ic philofophers. Plato, however, 
knowin^T ihat much may be faid on both fides, colle<Sls tbt; arguments into one, by calling the. 
philofopher a Bacchus. 

* The apology of Socrates is twofold, one to the Athenian judges, and the other to the mod. 
genuine of his alfociates. The one contending for the fafety of the animal, i. e. of the compofite. 
of foul and body, but the other for the feparate and proper life of the foul. The one alfo being a 
mixture of fcience and opinion, but the other ofintelleft and fcience. The one proceeding from 
the political life, but the other from the cathartic life. And the one evincing that the dcatk. 
which is apparent and known to all men is good ; but the other, ihwit this mud be aflerted of the 
true death, and which is only known.to philofophers. 

When 
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When Socrates had thus fpoken, Cebes, renewing the difcourfe, faid, Other 
things, Socrates, appear to me to be well fpoken; but what you have afferted 
about the foul will produce in men much incredulity, who think, when it is 
liberated from the body, that it is no longer any where, but that, on that 
very day in which a man dies, it is corrupted ' and perifhes, and this imme- 
diately as it is freed from the body ; and, belides this, that on its departure it 
becomes diflipated like wind or fmoke, makes its efcape, and flies away, and 
is no longer any where : for if it remained any where eflentially colle<lted in 
itfelf, and liberated from thofe. evils which you have now enumerated, there 
would be an abundant and fair hope, Socrates, that what you have aflerted 
is true. But it will perhaps require no fmall allurement and faith, in order 
to be perfuaded that the foul remains, though the man dies, and that it 
pofTefTes a certain power and prudence. — You fpeak the truth, Cebes (fays 
Socrates); but what fhall we do? Are you willing that we fhould difcourfe 
about thcfe particulars, whether it is proper that this fhould be the cafe 
with the foul, or not? -Indeed (fays Cebes), I fhall hear with great pleafure 
your opinion on this fubjed. - For I do" not think (anfvvered Socrates) that 
any one who fliould hear this dlfcuflion, even though he fhould be a comic 
poet, could fay that I trifled, and difcourfed about things not accommodated 
to my condition. If it is agreeable to you, therefore, and it is requifite to in- 
vefligate thefe particulars, let us confider whether the fouls of dead men., 
furvive in Hades, or not. 

The afTertlon indeed, which we now call to mind, h an antient one, 1 
mean that fouls departing from hence exifl in Hades, and that they again 
return hither, and are generated from the dead. And if the cafe is fuch,. 
that living * natures are again generated from the dead, can there be any 

., other 

* Some, fays Olympiodorus^ immortalize the foul from the rational part as far as to the ani- 
Ujatcd habit, as the Pythagorean Numeniiis. Others ay far as to nature, as Plotinus. Others as- 
fur as to the irrational part, as among the anticuls Xenocrates and Speufippus, but among the 
moderns Jamblichus and Plutarch. OlhcFs again as far only as to the rational frivl, as Proclus- 
a.nd i'orpliyry. Others as far only as to inteile6l; for they fuppofe that the doxaftic part is cor- 
rupted, as many of the Peripatetics. And others as far as to the whoic foul j for they admit thak^ 
partial fouls arc eorruptcd into the whoJe foul of the uuivcrfe. 

' The dctign of what is here faid is not to fliow that ilie foul is immortal, but that it continues 

for a certain time alter the dlliolution of the body. Jamblichus, however, as we arc iufor.ucd by^ 

5 Oiyiupiodorus^, 
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other coiifcqucnce than that our fouls are there ? for they could not be again 
generated if they had no fubfiftence ; and this will be a fufficient argument 
that thefe things are fp, if it is really evident that the living cannot be gene- 
rated from any thing elfe than the dead. But, if this is not the cafe, it will 
be neceflary to adduce fome other reafon. — Entirely fo (fays Cebes), — You 
Ihould not, therefore (fays he), coqfider this affcrtion with refpe<5l to men 
alone, if you wi(h to learn with facility ; but we fhould furvey it as con- 
ne<Sled with all animals and plants, and, in one word, with every thing 
which is endued with generation- Are not all things, therefore, fo gene- 
rated, that they are produced no otberwife than contraries from contraries, 
1 mean thofe to which any thing of this kind happens ? as the beautiful is 
contrary to the bafe, and the jufl to the unjuft ; and a thoufand other par- 
ticulars fubfifb in the lame manner. We (hould confider, therefore, whether 
it is neceflary, refpeifling every thing which has a contrary, that this contrary 
fhould be generated from nothing elfe than that which is its contrary. As 
for inftance, is it not neceflary that, when any thing becomes greater, it 
fhould become fo from being before fmaller? — It is fo (fays he). — And 
is not the weaker generated from the ftronger, and the fwifter from 
the flower ? — Entirely fo.- — But what if any thing becomes worfe, muft it 

Olympiodorus, thought that each of the arguments in the Phaedo demonftrated the Immortality 
of the foul. But, as Olympiodoms juftly obferves, Jamblichus faid this in confequence of ener- 
gizing according to initelle<5l enthufiaftically, which, fays he, was ufual with him. 

Proclus, or rather Syrianus, as we learn from Olympiodorus, colle6ls that life and death are 
generated from each other, becaufe life is aconjundlion and death a disjunftion. But thefe are 
contraries; and contraries change into each other; for that contraries change into each other, the 
text (hows in a threefold refpe6l. Firft, from indu<5lion. Secondly, from generations thcmfelves, 
and the ways which lead to them : for if the ways change into each other, as for inQance whiten- 
ing into blackening, much more muft the ends change into each other, viz. the white into the 
black. Thirdly, becaufe nature would be mutilated, if one of two contraries changed into the other, 

aiid the other not ; and alfo becaufe in time the other would fail, and nothing would be contrary, 
the remainder not having any thing into which it can change. Juft as if a vigilant (hould be 

changed into a fleepy ftate, but not on the other hand a fleepy into a vigilant ftate, the dclufion of 

Endymion, as Socrates fays, would take place; for not only he, but all things, would fleep. 

Endynjion, however, is faid to have flept perpetually, becaufe he applied himfclfin folitude to 

the ftudy of aftronomy. Hence, too, he is faid to have been beloved by the moon. 

It is likcwife neceflary to obferve that Plato here fpeaks of things which are properly contraries; 

and that, if he alfo makes mention of relatives, thefe, from the participation of contraries, change 

into each other. 

6 not 
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not become fo from the better ? and if more juft, muft it not be generated 
from the more nnjuft ? — How fliould it not ? — We have then (fays he) 
fufficiently determined this, that every thing is thus generated, viz. con- 
traries from contraries. — Entirely fo. — But what, is there any thing among 
thefe which has a middle fubfiftence between both (fince all contraries are 
two), fo as to caufe two generations from this to that, and from that again 
to this? for between a greater and a leffer thing there is increafe and dimi- 
nution ; and hence we fay that the one is incrcafed, but the other dimi- 
nifhed. — It is fo (fays he). — And muft not to be feparated and mingled, to 
be cooled and heated, and every thing in the fame manner, though fome- 
times we do not diftinguifh the feveral particulars by names, muft they not 
in reality be every where thus circumftanced, be generated from each other, 
and be fubjed to a mutual generation of each into one another ? — Entirely fo 
(fays he). 

What then (fays Socrates), is there any thing contrary to the being aKve, 
as fleeping is contrary to waking > — Entirely fo (fays he). — But what is this 
contrary? — ^To be dead. — Are not thefe, therefore, generated from each 
other, fince they are contraries r and fince they are two, are there not two 
generations between them ? — How fhould there not ? — I will, therefore 
(fays Socrates), tell you what one of thefe conjun<5lions is which I have jufl: 
now fpoken of, and wliiit its generations are ; do you tell me what the other 
is. But I fay, that the one of thefe is to Jlee/t, but the other to awake ; and 
from fleeping awaking is generated, and from awaking fleeping ; and the 
generations of thefe are on the one hand to be laid afleep, and on the other 
to be roufed. Have I fufficiently explained this to you or not \ — Perfedly 
fo. — Do you, therefore (fays h^), inform me, in a fimilar manner, concerning 
life and death. — Do you not fay that living is the contrary of to be dead? — I 
do. — And that they are generated from each other ?— Certainly. — What 
then is generated from that which is alive ? — That which is dead (fays 
he). — But what (fays Socrates) is generated from the dead f — It is neceffary 
to confefs (fays he) that this muft be the living, — From the dead, therefore 
(fays he), O Cebes, living things, and men who are alive, are generated.: — 
It appears fo, (fays he). — Our fouls therefore (fays Socrates) fubfifl: in 
Hades.-— So it feems.— Is not, therefore, one of the generations fublifling 
about thefe manifeft ? for to die is, \ think, fufficiently clear; is it not?^ — 

Entirely 
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Entirely fo (fays he). — What then (hall wc do? fhall we not render back 
a contrary generation in its turn, but fay that nature is defedive and lame 
in this particular ? Or is it neceffary to affign a certain contrary generation /# 
the being <^6W.?-— Entirely fo, fays he. — But what is this ? — To be rejiored back 
again to life, — But (fays Socrates), if there is fuch a thing as to revive again, 
will not this reviving be a generation from the dead to the living ? — Perfedly 
fo. — This then is agreed upon by us, that the living are generated from the 
dead ho lefs than the dead from the living : but, this being the cafe, it is a fuffi- 
cient argument to prove that the fouls of the dead mufl neceflarily exifl fome- 
where, from whence they may again be generated, — It appears to me (fays 
he), Socrates, that this mufi: neceflarily follow from what has been admitted. 
Take notice then (fays he), O Cebes ! that we have not unjuftly made 
thefe conceifions, as it appears to me : for if other things, when generated, 
were not always reftored in the place of others, revolving as it were in a 
circle, but generation fubfifted according to a right line, j)roceeding from 
one thing alone into its oppofite, without recurring again to the other, and 
making an infledion, you know that all things would at length poflefs the 
fame form, would be affeded with the fame palTion, and would ceafe to be 
generated, — How do you fay ? (fays he.) — It is by no means difficult (replies 
Socrates) to underfland what I alfert ; but juft as if there fhould be fuch a 
thing as falling afleep without recurring again to a vigilant flate, generated 
from a fleepy condition, you know that all things would at length exhibit 
the delufions of Endymion, and would nowhere prefent themfelves to the 
view, becaufe every thing elfe would fuifer the fame as happened to him, 
viz. would be laid afleep. And if all things were mingled together, with- 
out ever being feparated, the dodrine of Anaxagoras would foon be verified ; 
for all things would be at once colleded in a heap. In the fame manner, 
my dear Simmias, if all fuch things as participate of life fliould die, and 
after they are dead fliould abide in that hfelefs form, and not revive again, 
would there not be a great neceflity that all things fliould at length die, and 
that nothing fliould live ? for if living beings are generated from other things, 
and living beings die, how can.it be otherwife but that all things muft be 
extinguiflied through being dead r— It appears to me, Socrates (fays Cebes), 
that it can not be otherwife ; and in my opinion you perfedly fpeak the 
truth:— tor to me, Cebes (fiys Socrates), it feenis to be fo more than any 

thins:. 
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thlno-, and that we have not afTented to this through deception ; l>ut that 
there is fuch a thing in reality as reviving again ; that the living are gene- 
rated from the dead ; that the fouls of the dead have a fubfiflence ; and that 
the condition of the good after this life will be better than at prefent ; but 
of the evil, worfe. 

But (fays Cebes, interrupting him), according to that do<^rirtc, Socrates, 
which you are frequently accuftomed to employ (if it is true)^ that learning, 
with refped to us, is nothing elfe than reminifcence ' ; according to this, it 

is 

' Socrates, having fliown from life and death that the fou! remains after its feparation from" 
the body, now (liows, from difcipline being reminifcence, that it fubfifted prior to the body ; fo 
that from both thefe pofitions it may be collc6ted that the foul endures for a much longer time 
than the body. Olympiodorus however again informs us that Jamblichus thought that each of 
ihcfc pofitions evinced the immortality of the foul. For, fays he, if life and death are always 
from each other, the foul is pcrpeUial ; and if alfo difciplines are reminifcences, according to this 
alfo the foul lives for ever. So that, by uniting both the arguments, he concludes that the foul is 
%vithout generation and incorruptil)le. However, as Olympiodorus juftly obferves, neither nor 
both of thefe pofitions demonflrate that the foul is immortal, but that it fubfifts for a certain time 
prior and poHerior to the body. Hence Plato, perceiving that he had not yet fufficiently demon- 
ftrated the thing propofcd, introduces other arguments in proof of it; and the fifth alone properly 
demonftratcs the inmiorlality of the foul from its eflcnce. 

Since however, fays Olympiodorus, the difcourfe is now about reminifcence, and memory is 
proxiniale to reminifcence, and oblivion is oppofed to memory, let us define what each of 
thefe three is, from their appellations. Reminifcence, therefore, is renewed memory*, as its 
name evinces. But memory is permanency of inlelledlf. And oblivion is as it were a certain 
dimnefs of the fight J. For as dimnefs is an impediment to the fight, fo oblivion is a dimnefs of 
our knowledge, as it were of our fight. For memory, which is permanency of intellect, is firft 
beheld in intelle6l ; fince it is a fiable co!k'6lion of knowledge : juft as the ever is (lability of being, 
and m^wor/rt/i/y is ftability of life; for it is incxllnguiihable life. In like manner memory is 
ftability of knowledge. As, therefore, our foul does not pofl'efs infinite power according to know- 
ledge, though it docs according to life, hence o])Uvion intervening, reminifcence is a certain 
regeneration as it were of knowledge. Memory likcwife firfi fubfilts in intellecl, becaufe intelle6l 
always iinderftands and abides in itfelf; but fecondarily in divine fouls, as pofleflTmg tranfitive 
intcllcdions, and not knowing all things without time, and colledively ; and it fubfifts, in the 
third place, in our fouls, in which oblivion alfo intervenes. Memory likcwife is fimilar to 
eternity, perpetually fubfifling about the fame; but reminifcence, to time, through its tranfition. 

But as Socrates fliows from reminifcence that the foul fubfifted prior to the body, the following 
Platonic arguments in defence of the foul's pre-exificnce are ofiered to the earned confideration of 
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is necefTdry that we muft have learned the things which we now call to mind 
in fome former period of time. But this is impoflible, luilcfs our foul fub- 

ihe reader. Unlcfs the foul then had a being prior to her connexion with the prefent body, flie 
never would be led to fearch after knowledge. For if the ohje^ls of her invcftigation were things 
which fhe had never before been acquainted with, how could fhe ever be certain that flie deteftcd 
them ? Indeed it would be as impoflible on this hypothefis for the foul to know any thing about 
them, even when flic perceived them, as it would be to tell the meaning of the words of an unknown 
language on hearing them pronounced. The Peripatetics, in order to fubvcrt this confeqnence, 
have recourfe to an iutelleft in capacity, which is tlic paflive recipient of all forms. The doubt 
however ftill remains. For how docs this intcllecl underftand ? For it mufl: either uiuierftand the 
things which it already knows, or things which it docs not know. But the Stoics aflert, that 
natural conceptions are the caufes of our inveftigating and difcovering truth. If, therefore, thefe 
conceptions are in capacity, we alk the fame queftion as before ; but if they are in energy, why 
do we invefligate things which we know ? Laftly, the Epicureans affirm that anticipations arc 
the caufes of our inveftigations. If then »tbey fay that thefe anticipations fubfifl diftindly, in- 
vcftigation mufl: be vain; but if indiftin£lly, why do we fcek after any thing befides thefe 
anticipations ? Or, in other words, why do we fcek after diftind knowledge, of which we have 
no anticipation? 

Again, there are numbcrlcfs inftances of- perfons that are terrified at certain animals, fuch as 
cats, lizards, and tortoifes, without knowing the caufe of their terror. Thus the nephews of 
*Berius, fays Olympiodorus, that were accuftomed to hunt bears and lions, could not endure the 
fight of a cock. The fame author adds, that a certain apothecary could look undifturbed at afpg 
and fnakes, but was fo exceedingly frightened at a wafp, that he would run from it crying aloud, 
and flupefied with terror. Thus too, fays he, Themifon the phyfician could apply himfelf to the 
cure of every difeafe except the hydrophobia; but if any perfon only mentioned this difcafe, he 
would be immediately agitated, and fuffer in a manner fimilar to thofe affli6led with this malady. 
Now it is impoflible to aflign any other fatisfa6lory caufe of all this, than a reminifcence of having 
fuffcrcd through thefe animals in a prior flate of exiftence. 

V Further flill, infants are not feen to laugh for nearly three weeks after their birth, but pafs the 
greateft part of this time in iHeep; however, in their flcep they are often feen both to laugh and 
cry. But how is it poflible that this can any olherwife happen than through the foul being agi- 
tated by the whirling motions of the animal nature, and moved in conformity to the paflions 
which it had experienced in another life ? Befides, our looking into ourfclves, when we are 
endeavouring to difcover any truth, evinces that we inwardly contain truth, though concealed in 
the darknefs of oblivion. The delight too which attends our difcovery of truth, fulficicntly proves 
that this difcovery is nothing more than a recocniiion of fonitthing mod eminently allied to our 
nature, and which had been, as it were, loft in the middle fpaceoftime, between our former 
knowledge of the truth and the recovery of that knowledge. For the perception of a thing per- 
feftly unknown and unconncAed with our nature, would produce terrror inftcad of delight; and 
things are pleafing only in proportion as they poflefs fomething known and don)eflic to the natures 
by which they are known. 
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filled rome\vhcrc before it took up its refidencc in this human form ; fo that 
from hence the foul will appear to be a certain immortal nature. — But, 
Cebes (fays Simmias, interrupting him), recall into my memory whatdemon- 
ftrations there are of thefe particulars ; for I do not very much remember 
them at prefent. — The truth of this (fays Cebes) is evinced by one argument, 
and that a moft beautiful one ; that men, when interrogated, if they are but 
interrogated properly, will fpeak about every thing juft as it is. At the 
fame time, they could never do this unlefa fcicnce and right reafon refided in 
their natures. And, in the fecond place, if any one leads them to diagrams, 
or any thing of this kind, he will in thefe mofl: clearly difcover that this is 
really the cafe. — But if you are not perfuaded from this, Simmias (fays 
Socrates), fee if, from confidering the fubjcd in this manner, you will per- 
ceive as we do. For you do not believe how that which is called learning 
is reminifcencc, — I do not difbelieve it (fays Simmias); but I dcfire to be 
informed concerning this, which is the fubjed of our difcourfe, I mean 
reminifcence ; and indeed, from what Cebes has endeavoured tp fay, I 
almofl now remember, and am perfuaded : but neverthelefs I would at 
prefent hear how you attempt to fupport this opinion.- — We defend it then 
(fays Socrates) as follows : we confefs without doubt, that if any one calls 
any thing to mind, it is neceflary that at fome time or other he fhould have 
previoufly known this. — Entirely fo (fays he). — Shall we not confefs thi? 
alfo (fays Socrates), that when fcience is produced in us, after fome parti- 
cular manner, it is reminifcence ? But I mean by a particular manner, thus : 
If any one, upon feeing or hearing any thing, or apprehending it through 
the medium of any other fenfe, (liould not only know it, but fhould alfo 
think upon fomething ejfc, of which there is not the fame, but a different 
fcience, fliould we not juftly fay, that he recolleds or remembers the par- 
ticular, of which he receives a mental conception ? — How do you mean ? — 
Thus (fays Socrates) : in a certain refpe61 the fcience of a man is different 
from that of a lyre. — How fhould it not ? — Do you not, therefore, know 
that lovers when they fee a lyre, or a veflment, or any thing elfe which the 
objects of their affe^lion were accuflomcd to ufe, no Iboner know the lyre, 
than they immediately receive in their dianoetic part the form of the be- 
loved pcrfon to wiiom the lyre belonged ? But this is no other than remi- 
nifcence : juf^ as any one, upon feeing Simmias, often recolleds Cebes; and 
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in a certain refpe^l an infinite number of fuch particulars continually occur. — 
An infinite number indeed, by Jupiter (fays Simmias). — Is not then (fays 
Socrates) fomething of this kind a certain reminifccnce ; and then efpeclally 
fo, when any one experiences this affe61ion about things which, througli 
time, and ccafing to confider them, he has now forgotten ? — Entirely fo (fays 
Simmias). — But what (fays Socrates), does it happen, that when any one 
fees a painted horfe and a painted lyre, he calls to mind a man ? and that 
when he beholds a pi6lure of Simmias, he re.olJedls Cebes r — Entirely fo. — 
And will it not alfo happen, that on feeing a pi6lure of Simmias he will 
recoiled Simmias himfelf ? — It certainly will happen fo (fays he). 

Does it not therefore follow, that in all thefe indances reminllcencc partly 
takes place from things fimilar, and partly from fuch as are diflimilar ? — It 
<}oe8. — But when any one recolleds any thing from fimilars, mufl it not 
alfo happen to him, that he muft know whether this fimilitude is deficient 
in any refpe6l, as to likenefs, from that particular of which he has the 
remembrance ? — It is neceffary (fays he). — Confider then (fays Socrates) if 
the following particulars are thus circum (lanced : Do we fay that any 
thing is in a certain refpe£t equal ? I do not fay one piece of wood to 
another, nor one ftone to another, nor any thing elfe of this kind ; but da 
we fay that equal itfelf, which is fomething different from all thefe, is 
fomething or nothing ? — We fay it is fomething different, by Jupiter, Socrates 
(fays Simmias), and that in a wonderful manner. — Have we alfo a fcientific 
knowledge of that which is equal itfelf ?— Entirely fo (fays he). — But from 
whence do we receive the fcience of it ? Is it not from the particulars we 
have jufl now fpoken of, viz. on feeing wood, flones, or other things of 
this kind, which arc equals, do we not form a conception of that which is 
different from thefe ? But confider the affair in this manner : Do not equal 
ftones and pieces of wood, which fometimes remain the fame, at one time 
appear equal, and at another not?— Entirely fo. — But what, can e^uals^ 
them/elves ever appear to you unequal? or can equality fccra to be in- 
equality ? — By no means, Socrates. — Thefe equals, therefore, are not the 
fame with equal itfelf. — By no means, Socrates, as it appears to me.. — But 
from thefe equals (fays he), which are different from equal itfelf, you at the 
feme time underfland and receive the fcience of equal itfelf, — You fpeak 
inoft true (fays he). — I it not, therefore, either fimilar to thefe or difH- 
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milar ? — Entirely {o, — But indeed (fays Socrates) this Is of no confequence : 
for while, in confequence of feeing one thing, you underfland another, from 
the view of this, whether it is diffimilar or finailar, it is neceffary that this 
conception of another thing fhould be remlnifcence. — Entirely fo. — But 
what will you determine concerning this (fays Socrates) ? — Do we fuffer 
any thing of this kind refpeding the equality in pieces of wood, and other 
fuch equals as we have jufl: now fpoken of? and do they appear to us to be 
equal in the fame manner as equal itfclf ? and is fomething or nothing want- 
ing, through which they are lefs equal than equal itfelf ? — There is much 
wanting (fays he). — Mufl: we not, therefore, confefs, that when any one, on 
beholding fome particular thing, underftands that he wifhes this which I 
now perceive to be fuch as fomething elfe is, but that it is deficient, and falls 
{hort of its perfection ; muft we not confefs that he who underftands this, 
neceffarily had a previous knowledge of that to which he aflerts this to be 
fimllar, but in a defe6i:Ive degree ? — It is neceflary. — What then, do we 
fuffer fomething of this kind or not about equals and equal itfelf? — Perfedly 
fo. — It is neceffary^ therefore, that we muft have previoufly known e^un/ 
itfelf ht^ovc that time, in which, from firft feeing equal things, we under- 
wood that we defircd* all thefe to be fuch as equal itfelf^ but that they had a 
defe6llve fubfiftence. — It is fo. — But this alfo we mufk confefs, that we 
neither nnderftood this, nor are able to underfland it, by any other means 
than either by the fight, or the touch, cf fome other of the fenfes. — I fpeak 
in the fame manner about all thefe^ For they arc the fame, Socrates, with 
refped: to that which your difcourfe wifhes to evince. But indeed, from 
the fenfes, it is neceffary to underfland that all equals in fenfible obje6ls 
afpire after equal itf'lf, and are deficient from its perfedlion. Or how fhall 
we fay r — In this manner: Before, therefore, we begin to fee, or hear, and 
to perceive other things, it necefTarlly follows, that we mufl in a certain 
refpe6t have received the fcience of equal itfelf ^ ^o as to know what it is, or 
elfe we could never refer the equals among fenfibles to equal itfelf^ and be 
convinced that all thefe defu'e to become fuch as equal itfelf^ but fall fhort of 
its perfedion. — This, Socrates, is neceffary, from what has been previoufly. 
faid. — But do we not, as loon as we are born, fee and hear, and pofTefs the 
other, fenfes r — Entirely fo.^ — But we have faid it is neceflary that prior to- 
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thefe we fhould have received the fcience of e^ual itfelf, — Certainly. — We 
mufl neceflarily, therefore, as it appears, have received it before we were 
born. — It appears fo. * 

If, therefore, receiving this before we were born, we were born pofTcfTing 
it ; we both knew prior to our birth, and as foon as we were born, not only 
the equaly the greater, and the lejfer, but every thing of this kind : for our 
difcourfe at prefent is not more concerning the equal than the beautiful, the 
good, the jujiy and the holy, and in one word, about t.vQ,v^ thing which we 
mark with the fignature of that which is, both in our interrogations when 
we interrogate, and in our anfwers when we reply : fo that it is neceflary 
we (hould have received the fcience of all thefe before we were born. — All 
this is true. — And if, fince we receive thefe fciences, we did not forget each 
of them, we (liould always be born knowing, and fhould always know them, 
through the whole courfe of our'life : for to know is nothing clfe than this, 
to retain the fcience which we have received, and not to lofe it. Or do we 
not call oblivion the lofs of fcience ? — Entirely fo (fays he), Socrates. — But 
if, receiving fcience before we were born, we lofe it at the time of our 
birth, and afterwards, through exercifmg the fcnfes about thefe particulars, 
receive back again thofc fciences which we once before polTefTed, will not 
that which we call learning be a recovery of our own proper fcience? and 
fhall we not fpeak rightly when we call this a certain reminifcence ? — En- 
tirely fo. — For this appears to be poffible, that when any one perceives any 
thing, either by feeing or hearing, or employing any other fenfe, he may at 
the fame time know fomething different from this, which he had forgotten, 
and to which this approaches, whether it is difllmilar or fimilar. So that, as I 
faid, one of thefe two things mufl: be the confequence: either that we were 
born knowing thefe, and pofTefs a knowledge of all of them, through the 
whole of our life ; or that we only remember what we are faid to learn 
afterwards ; and thus learning will be reminifcence. — The cafe is perfedly 
fo, Socrates. 

Which, therefore, will you choofe, Simmias: that we are born knowing, 
or that we afterwards remember the particulars of which we formerly re- 
ceived the fcience ? — At prefent, Socrates, I have no choice. — But what will 
be your choice in the following inftance, and what will be your opinion 
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about it ? Can a man, who pofTefles fcience, render a rcafbn concerning the 
objeds of his knowledge, or not ? — There is a great necefiity (fays he), So- 
crates, that he fhould. — And does it alfo appear to yon, that all men can 
render a reafon of the particulars concerning which we have juft now 
fpoken ? — I wifli they could, fays Simmias ; but I am much more afraid, 
that to-morrow there will no longer be any one here who can accomplifh this 
in a becoming manner. — You do not therefore think, Simmias, that all men 
know thcfe particulars? — By no means.. — They remember, therefore, the 
things which they have once learned. — It is neceflary. — But when did our 
fouls receive this fcience ? for they did not receive them from thofe from 
whom we are born men. — Certainly not. — Before this period, therefore. — 
Certainly. — Our fouls therefore, Simmias, had a fubfiftence before they were 
in a human form, feparate from bodies, and polTefTed intelle6tual prudence. 
— Unlefs, Socrates, we received thefe fciences while we were making our 
entrance into the prefent life; for that fpace of time is yet left for us. — 
Let it be fo, my friend. But in what other time did we lofe thefe ? for we 
were not born poffefTuig them, as we have jufl: now acknowledged. Did we 
lofe them at the very time in which we received them ? Or can you men- 
tion any other time ? — By no means, Socrates : but I was ignorant that I 
fpoke nothing to the purpofe. 

Will then the cafe remain thus for us, Simmias ? For if thofe things 
have a fubfiflence which we perpetually proclaim, viz. a certain fomething 
beautiful and good, and every fuch eflence ; and if we refer to this all fenfi- 
ble objeds, as finding it to have a prior fubfiflcnce, and to be ours, and 
affimilate thefe to it, as images to their exemplar ; it is neceflary that, as 
thefe have a fubfiftcnce, fo likewife that our foul fhould have fubfifled be- 
fore we were born : but if thefe are not, this difcourfe will have been un- 
dertaken in vain. Is it not fo ? and is there not an equal neceffity, both that 
thefe fhould have a fubfiflence, and that our fouls fhould have had a being 
before we were born, and that the one cannot be without the other? — The 
fame necefTity, Socrates (fays Simmias), appears to me to take place in a mofl 
tranfcendcnt manner; and the dilcourfe flies to a beautiful circumflance, I 
mean that our foul fubfifted before we were born, in a manner fimilar to that 
eifence which you now fpeak of. For I poffefs nothing which is fo clear to 
me as this, that all fuch things as the beautiful and the good fubfif^, in the 
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moft emutent degree, together with every thing elfe which you now men- 
tion ; and, with rcfpeia to myfelf, it is fufficiently demonftrated. — But bovsr 
does it appear to Cebes ? fays Socrates : for it is neceflary that Ccbes alfo 
ihould be perfuaded. — In niy opinion he is fufficiently fo (fays Simmias), al- 
though he is the mod: refolute of all men in not aflenting to what is faid. 
Yet I think he is fufficiently perfuaded that our foul had a fubfiilcnce before 
we were born. But whether or not the foul remains after death, does not 
appear to me, Socrates (fays he), to be yet demonftrated ; but that doubt of 
the multitude, which Cebes mentioned, ftill prefTes hard upon me, whether, 
when a man dies, the foul is not difTipated, and this is the end of its exift- 
ence. For what hinders but that it may be born, and may have had a fub- 
fiflence elfewhere, and this before it came into a human body ; and yet, 
after it departs, and is liberated from this body, may then die and be cor- 
rupted ? — You fpeak well, Simniias (fays Ccbes) ; for it appears that the half 
■only of what was neceffary has been demonftrated, I mean that our foul 
fubfifted before we were born : but it is neceffary that you ftiould demon- 
ftrate, befides this, that it no lefs fubftfts after we are dead, than it did before 
%vc were born, in order that the demonftration may be complete. — This, 
Simmias and Cebes (fays Socrates), is even now demonftrated, if you are 
only willing to conne'^ into one and the fame the prefent difcourie aud that 
which we before aftented to ; I mean that every vital nature is generated from 
that which is dead. For if the foul had a prior fubfiftence, and it is neceffary 
when it proceeds into the prefent life, and is generated man, that it 
fliould be generated from nothing clfe than death, and to be dead ; how is it 
not neceffary that it fhould alfo fubfift after death, fince it is requifite that it 
fhould be generated again ? Its exiftenee therefore, after death, is even now, 
as I faid, demonftrated. But you and Simmias appear to me ftill more 
earneftly to difcufs this aflertion in a very pleafant manner, and to be afraid 
like boys, left on the foul's departure from the body the winds ftiould tear 
it in pieces, and widely difperfe it, efpecially if any one ftiould die during a 
ftormy blaft, and not when the heavens are ferene. — Upon this Cebes laugh- 
ing, Endeavour (fays he), O Socrates, to perfuade us of the contrary, as if 
we were afraid, or rather as if we were not afraid ; though, perhaps, there is 
fome boy among us, by whom circumftances of this kind may be dreaded : 
him, therefore, wc ftiould endeavour to perfuade not to be terrif ei at death 
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as if it was fome dreadful fpedlre.— But it is necefTary (fays Socrates) to 
charm him every day till he becomes well. — But from whence (fays he), 
O Socrates, can a man acquire fklll in fuch enchantment, fmce you arc 
about to leave us ? — Greece (fays he), Cebes, is very fpacious, in fome part 
of which good men may be found : and there are many barbarous nations, 
all which muft be wandered over, inquiring after an enchanter of this kind, 
without fparing cither riches or labour, as there is nothing for which wealth 
can be more feafonably beflowed. But it is necefTary that you fhould inquire 
among yourfclves ; for perhaps you will not eafily find any one who is 
more able to accomplifh this than yourfclves. — Let thefe things be fo (fays 
Cebes) : but, if you plcafc, let us return from whence we made this digreffion. 
; — It will be agreeable to me (fays Socrates): for how fhould it not be fo? — 
You fpeak well, fays Cebes. 

Some fuch thing, therefore (fays Socrates), we ought to inquire of our- 
felves, viz. to what being the paflion of becoming diflipated belongs ; and 
refpc61ing what we ought to fear, left this fhould take place ; and to whom 
a fear of this kind is proper : and after this, we (hould confider whether it 
is foul or not ; and, as the refult of thefe fpeculations, (hould either be con- 
fident or fearful concerning our foul. — You fpeak true (fays he). — Is it not, 
therefore, a paflion natural to that which is colle61ed together, and a com- 
pofite, that it fhould be dlfTolved fo far as it is a compofite ; and that, if there 
is any thing witliout compofition, to this alone, if to any other, it belongs not 
to fuffer afFcdions of this kind ? — This (fays Cebes) appears to me to be the 
cafe. But does it not follow, that things which always fubfift according to 
the fame, and in a fimilar manner, are in the moft eminent degree incom- 
pofites ; but that fuch things as fubfift differently at different times, and 
never according to the fame, are compofites ? — To me it appears fb. — 
Let us return, therefore (fays he), to the particulars of our former «lifcourfe : 
Whether is cjfence iff elf (which both in our inquiries and anfwers we efta- 
blifhedas having a being) that which always fubfifts fimilarly, and accordino- 
to the fame, or that which fubfifts differently at different times ? And does 
the equal itfelf, the beautiful itfelf and every thing which truly is, ever 
receive any kind of mutation ? Or docs not every thing which always truly 
is, and has a uniform fubfiftence, cffentially abide in a fimilar manner accord* 
ing to the fame, and never in any refped receive any mutation ? — It is 
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neceffary, Socrates (fays Cebes), that it fhould fubfift fimilarly, and accord- 
ing to the fame. — But what fhall we fay concerning many beautiful things^ 
fuch as men, horfes, garments, or other things of this kind, which are cither 
equal, or beautiful ; and of all fuch as are fynonymous to thefc ? Do thefc 
alfo fubfift according to the fame, or rather are they not entirely contrary to 
thofe, fo that they neither fubfift fimilarly according to the fame, either with 
reipedt to themfelves or to one another, or, in one word, in any manner 
whatever? — Thefe (fays Cebes) never fubfift in a fimilar condition. Thefe, 
therefore, may be touched, may be {cen and perceived by the other fenfes ; 
but thofe natures which always fubfift according to the fame, cannot be 
apprehended by any other means than the difcurfive energy of the dianoetic 
power. But things of this kind are invifible, and cannot be fecn. Are you 
willing, therefore (fays he), that we fhould eftablifh two fpecies of beings, 
the one vifible, and the other invifible ? — Let us eftablifh them (fays he). — 
And that the invifible fubfifts always according to the fame, but the vifiblc 
never according to the fame. — And this alfo (fays he) we will eftablifh.-— 
Come then (fays Socrates), is there any thing clfe belonging to us, than on 
the one hand body, and on the other foul ? — Nothing elfe (fays he).-*-To 
which fpecies, therefore, fhall we fay the body is more fimilar and allied? — 
It is manifcft to every one (fays he), that it is allied to the vifible fpecies, — 
But what ihall we fay of the foul ? Is it vifible, or invifible? — It is certainly 
not vifible to men, Socrates (fays he). — But we fpcak of things which are 
j^fible or not fo, with refped to the nature of men. Or do you think we 
fpeak of things vifible to any other nature ? — Of thofe which regard the 
nature of men, — What then fhall we fay refpeding the foul, that it is vifible, 
or cannot be feen ? — That it cannot be feen. — The foul, therefore, is more 
fimilar to the i^^vifible fpecies than the body, but the body is more fimilar to 
the vifible. — It is perfecStiy neceffary it fhould be fo, Socrates. 

And have we not alfo formerly afferted this, that the foul, when it employs 
the body in the fpeculation of any thing, cither through fight, or hearing, or 
fome other fenfe (for to fpeculate through fenfc is to fpeculate through body), 
then, indeed, it is drawn by the body to things which never fubfift according 
to the fame, wanders* and is agitated, and becomes giddy like one intoxicated, 

through 

« Tlic term wanderi-ng, fays Olympiodorus, Is common both to life and knowledge ; but the 

term 
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throuo-h pafTing into contadl with things of this kind ?— 'Entirely fo. — But 
when it fpeculatcs any thing, itfclf fubfifting by itfelf, then it departs to 
that which is pure, eternal, and immortal, and which poflcfles a famcnefs 
of fuhfiflence : and, as being allied to fuch a nature, it perpetually becomes 
united with it, when it fubfifts alone by itfelf, and as often as it is lawful 
for it to obtain fuch a conjun6lion : and then, too, it refts from its wander- 
ings, and perpetually fubfifts fjmilarly according to the iamc^ about fuch 
natures, as pafling into conta6l with them ; and this paflion ' of the foul is 
denominated prudence. — You fpeak (fays he), Socrates, in every refped 
beautifully and true. — To which fpccies, therefore, of things, formerly and 
now fpokeji of, does the foul appear to you to be more fimilar and allied ?--» 
It appears to me, Socrates (fays he), that every one, and even the moft 
indocile, muft admit, in confequence of this method of reafoning, that the 
foul is both totally and univerfally more fimilar to that which fubfifts per- 
petually the fame, than to that which does not fo. — But to which is the 
body moft fimilar? — To the other fpccies. 

But confidcr alfo as follows * : that, fince foul and body fublift together, 
nature commands that the one ftiould be fubfervient and obey, but that the 
other ftiould rule and poflefs dominion. And in confequence of this, which 
again of thefe appears to you to be fimilar to a divine nature, and which to 
the mortal nature ? Or does it not appear to you that the divine nature is 
cfTentially adapted to govern and rule, but the mortal to be governed aAd 
be fubfervient? — To me it does fo. — To which, therefore, is the foul fimi- 
lar? — It is manifcft, Socrates, that the foul is fimilar to the divine, but the 

term agitated belongs io Vi{q cihne; and the term giddinefs to knowledge alone. But giddinefs 
is an evil. For as ihofe who are thus aflTe^led, tlirough the inward whirl which they experience, 
think that things external to them arc in a fimilar condition, fo the foul, through alone beholding 
fcnfibles, thinks that all things flow and are in motion. 

* Olynipiodorus here inquires how Plato calls prudence a ^a^^ow of the foul. To which he 
replies, that all the virtues are fajjions. For it is evident, fays he, that things which participate 
fuff'er. Hence alfo hc'tng^ confidered as participating the one, is faid by Plato \.o fufferor be fafflve 
to the one. Since, therefore, the foul participates of the prudence which fubfifts in intelle<^, or, in 
other words, of intclledlual prudence, on this account he calls prudence the pafllion of the foul. 
Or we may fay, that fince the wliolc foul is through the whole of itfelf felf-motive, fo far as it 
moves itfelf \\. luls, but fo far as it '\'imoved\ifuffers, 

» This is the third argument derived from life, that the foul rules over the body. For that 
which ufes an inflrumcat pofleifes dominion over it. 
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body to the mortal nature. — But confider (fays he), Cebes, whether, from 
all that has been faid, thefe conclufions will refult to us, that the foul is moft 
fimilar to the divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform and indiflbluble nature, 
and which always lubfifts fimilarly according to the fame; but that the 
body is mofl fimilar to the nature which is human, mortal, void of intelledt, 
multiform, diflbluble, and which never fubfifts according to the fame. Can 
we, my deaf Cebes, produce any arguments to (how that this is not the 
cafe ? — We cannot. 

What then ? in confequence of all this, muft it not be the property of the 
body, to be fwiftly difTolved ; but of the foul, on the contrary, to be entirely 
indiflbluble, or fomething bordering on fuch an affedion ?— How fhould it 
not ? — Do you conceive, therefore (fays he), that when a man dies, the 
vifibic part of him, or the body, which is fituated in a vifible region (and 
which we call a dead body fubjed to diflblution, ruin, and di/Hpation), does 
not immediately fufFer any of thefe affedions, but remains for a confiderable 
fpace of time ; and if any one dies pofleffing a graceful body, that it very 
much retains its elegant form ? for, when the body is bound and buried 
according to the manner in which the Egyptians bury their dead, it remains 
almoft entire for an incredible fpace of time ; and though fome parts of the 
body may become rotten, yet the bones and nerves, and every thing of this 
kind, are preferved as one may fay immortal. Is it not fo? — Certainly, — 
Can the foul, therefore, which is invifible, and which departs into another 
place of this kind, a place noble, pure, and invifible, viz. into Hades % to a 
beneficent and prudent God (at which place, if Divinity is willing, my foul 
will fhortly arrive); can the foul, I fay, fince it is naturally of this kind, be 
immediately diffipated and perifli on its being liberated from the body, as is 
afferted by the many ? This is certainly, my dear Cebes and Simmias, far 
from being the cafe. But this will much more abundantly take place, if it 
is liberated in a pure condition, attrading to itfelf nothing of the body, as 
not having willingly communicated with it in the prefent life, but fled from 
it and colleded itfelf into itfelf; an employment of this kind having been 
the fubjed of its perpetual meditation. But this is nothing elfe than to phi- 

» Pluto, fays Olynipiodorus, is celebrated as prudent and good, becaufe he imparts to fouls the 
virtue and fcience which they loft in the realms of generation. He is alfo Hades, becaufe he 
wipes away the vifible, which is, as it were, burnt iu in the nature of the foul, 

lofophize 
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Jofophize rightly, and to meditate with facility, how to be dead in reality. 
Or will not this be a meditation of death ? — Entirely fo. — Will not the foul, 
therefore, when in this condition, depart to that which is fimilar to itfelf, a 
divine nature, and which is like wife immortal and prudent ? and when it 
arrives thither, will it not become happy, being liberated from wandering 
and ignorance, terror and infane love, and from all other evils belonging to 
the human nature; and fo, as it is faid of the initiated \ will in reality pafs 
the reft of its time in the fociety of the Gods ? Shall we fpeak in this manner, 
Cebes, or otherwife ? — In this manner, by Jupiter (fays Cebes). 

But I think that if the foul departs polluted and impure from the body, as 
having always been its afTociate, attending upon and loving the body, and 
becoming enchanted by it, through its defires and pleafures, in fuch a manner 
as to think that nothing really is, except what is corporeal, which can be 
touched and feen, eaten and drunk, and employed for the purpofes of venereal 
occupations, and at the fame time is accuftomed to hate, dread and avoid, 
that which is dark and invifible to the eye of fenfe, which is intelligible and 
apprehended by philofophy \ do you think that a foul thus affeded can be 
liberated from the body, fo as to fubfill fincerely by ItioM} — By no means (fays 
he). — But I think that it will be contaminated by a corporeal nature, to 
which its converfe and familiarity with the body, through perpetual afTocia- 
tion and abundant meditation, have rendered it funilar and allied. — Entirely 
fo. — But it is proper, my dear Cebes, to think that fuch a nature is pon- 
derous and heavy, terreftrial and vifible ' ; and that a foul of this kind, 
through being connc6led with fuch a nature, is rendered heavy, and drawn 
down again into the vifible region from its dread of that which is invifible and 
Hades, and, as it is f^id, wanders about monuments and tombs ; about which 

^ The foul when livhig with Divinity may be faid to be tnily initiated, as flying both to its own 
oneoix fumniit, and that of divine natures. 

* The irrational nature is the image of the rational foul. This nature alfo is corporeal, con- 
fiding of a corporeal life, and a certain body more attenuated than this vifible body. This image, 
Plato fays, becomes heavy, and is feen about fepulchres. Hence fouls that are ftill bound to the 
vifible nature through a flroug propcnfity to bocy, are faid to follow this phantom ; and thus they 
become vifible through participation of the vifible, or fympathy towards it. But fuch fouls, fays 
Olympiodorus, arc not only willing, but are compelled to wander about fepulchres, as a punifti- 
ment of their fympathy about the body. lie adds, that the image having a connate defire towards 
the outward body, fometimcs alfo draws to it the foul, with the confent of Juftice. 

indeed 
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indeed certain fliadowy phantoms of fouls appear, baying the images produced 
by fuch fouls as have not been purely liberated from the body, but which par- 
ticipate of the vifible nature ; and on this account they become vifible, — 
It is very reafonable to fuppofe fo, Socrates. — It is rcafonable indeed, Cebes: 
and likewife that thefe are not the fouls of the worthy, but of the depraved^ 
who arc compelled to wander about fuch places; by thefe means fuffering 
the punifhment of their former condu6i, which was evil; and they arc 
compelled thus to wander ' till, through the defire of a corporeal nature, 
which attends them, they are again bound to a body. 

They are bound, however, as it is proper they fhould be, to fuch manners 
as they have exercifed in the prefcnt life. — But what do you fay thefe 
manners are, Socrates? — As for example, that fuch as are addi^cd to gluttony, 
arrogant injuries, and drinking, and this without any fear of confequences, 
fhall enter into the tribes of afTes and brutes of this kind. Or do you not 
think it proper that they (hould ? — You fpeak in a manner perfcdly be- 
coming. — But fhall we not fay, that fuch as held in the higheft eflimation 
injuflice, tyranny, and rapine fliall enter into the tribes of wolves, hawkf^, 
and kites ? Or where elfc can we fay fuch fouls depart ? — Into tribes of this 
kind, certainly (fays Cebes).-— It will, therefore, be manifefl concerning the 
reil into what nature each departs, according to the fimihtudes of manners 
which they have exercifed. — It is manifefl (fays he); for how fhould it not 
be fo ? — Arc not, therefore (fays he), thofe among thefe the mofl happy, 
and fuch as depart into the befl: place, who have made popular and political* 
virtue their fludy, which they call indeed temperance and juflice, and which 
is produced from cuflom and exercile, without philofophy and intelled ? — 
But how are thefe the moll happy ? — Becaufe it is fit that thefe fhould again 
migrate into a political and mild tribe of this kind ; fuch as bees, wai'ps, or 

* "Guilty fouls," fays the philofopher Salluft (De Dlis etMnndo, cap. 19.), '<^are puninied oh 
their departure from the prefent body ; fome by wandering about this part of the earth ; others about 
certain of its hot or cold regions; and others are tormented by avenging dcemons. Rut, univer- 
fally, the rational foul fuffers puniflmient in conjundtion with the irrational foul, the partner of its 
guilt; and through this that fhadowy body derives its fubfiftence which is beheld about fepulchres, 
and efpecially about the tombs of fuch as have lived an abandoned life.'* 

* It muft here be obvious to the mod carclefs readcf, that^ according to Plato, the foUftc^l a.re 
jaot the true virtues. 

6 ants, 
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ants, or into the fame human tribe again, and from thefe become moderate 
men. — It is fit. 

But it is not lawful for any to pafs into the genus of Gods, except fnch 
as, through a love of learning, have philofophized, and departed from hence 
pcrfe6lly pure. And for the fake of this, my dear Simmias and Cebes, thofe 
who have philofophized rightly abftain from all defircs belonging to the 
body, and (Ircnuoufly pcrfcvere in this abftinence, without giving thcmfelves 
up to their dominion ; nor is it becaufe they dread the ruin of their families, 
and poverty, like the multitu<le of the lovers of wealth ; nor yet becaufe 
they are afraid of ignominy and the infamy of improbity, like thofe who are 
lovers of dominion and lionours, that they abftain from thefe defires. — For it 
would not, Socrates, become them fo to do (fays Cebes). — It would not, by 
Jupiter (fays he). — Hence thofe (fays he), O Cebes ! who take care of their 
foul, and do not live in a flate of fubferviency to their bodies, bidding fare- 
well to all fuch charaders as we have mentioned above, do not proceed in 
the fame path with thefe during the journey of life, becaufe fuch chara(5lers 
arc ignorant how they fhould dired their courfe ; but confidering that they 
ought not to adl contrary to philofophy, and to its folution and purification, 
they give themfelves up to its diredion, and follow wherever it leads. — In 
what manner, Socrates? — I will tell you (fays he)» 

The lovers of learning well know, that when philofophy receives their 
foul into her protedion (and when (he does fb, (he finds it vehemently bound 
and agglutinated to the body, and compelled to fpeculate things through this, 
as through a place of confinement, indiead of beholding herfelf through 
herfelf; and befides this, rolled in every kind of ignorance: philofophy like- 
wife beholds the dire nature of the confinement, that it arifes through defire; 
fo that he who is bound in an eminent degree affifls in binding himfelf ) ; the 
lovers of learning therefore, I fay, know that philofophy, receiving their 
foul in this condition, endeavours gently to exhort it, and difTolve its bonds ; 
and this fhe attempts to accomplifh, by fhowing that the infpedion of things 
through the eyes is full of deception, and that this is likewifc the cafe with 
perception through the ears and the other fenfes, Philofophy too perfuades 
the foul to depart from all thefe fallacious informations,. and to employ them 
no further than neceffity requires ; and exhorts her to call together and colled 
herfelf into one. And befides this, to believe ia no other than herfelf, with 
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refped to what (he underftands, herfelf fubfifting by herfelf, of that which 
has like wife a real fubfifteace by itfelf ; and not to confider that as having a 
true being which fhe fpeculates through others, and which has its fubfiftencc 
in others. And laftly, that a thing of this kind is fenfible and vifible ; but 
that what fhe herfelf perceives is intelligible and hivifible. The foul of a 
true philofopher, therefore, thinking that he ought not to oppofe this folu- 
tion, abflains as much as poffible from pleafures and defires, griefs and 
fears, confidering that when any one is vehemently delighted or terrified, 
afflided or defirous, he does not fuffer any fuch mighty evil from thefe as 
fome one may perhaps conceive, I mean fuch as difeafe and a confumption 
of wealth, through indulging his defires ; but that he fuffers that which is 
the greateft, and the extremity of all evils, and this without apprehending 
that he does fo. — But what is this evil, Socrates (fays Cebes) ? — That the foul 
of every man is compelled at the fame time to be either vehemently de- 
lighted or affli6led about fome particular thing, and to confider that about 
which it is thus eminently paffive, as having a mofl: evident and true fubfifl- 
ence, though this is by no means the cafe ; and that thefe are mofl efpecially 
vifible objeds. Is it not fo ? — Entirely. — In this paffion, therefore, is not 
the foul in the highefl degree bound to the body? — In what manner ?— Be- 
caufe every pleafure and pain, as if armed with a nail, faflen and rivet the 
foul to the body,caufe it to become corporeal, and fill it with an opinion, that 
whatever the body afTerts is true. For, in confequence of the foul forming 
the fame opinions with the body, and being delighted with the fame objeds, 
it appears to me that it is compelled to poflefs fimilar manners, and to be 
fimilarly nourifhed, and to become fo affected, that it can never pafs into 
Hades in a pure condition; but always departs full of a corporeal nature ; 
and thus fwiftly falls again into another body, and, becoming as it were fovvn, 
is engendered ; and laflly, that from thefe it becomes deflitute of a divine, 
pure, and uniform affociation. — You fpeak mofl true, Socrates (fays Cebes). 
For the fake of thefe things therefore, O Cebes I thofe who are jufHy lovers 
of learning are moderate and brave, and not for the fake of fuch as the 
multitude afTert. Or do you think it is ? — By no means ; for it cannot be. — 
But the foul of a philofopher reafons in this manner ; and does not think 
that philofophy ought to free him from the body, but that when he is freed 
he may give himfelf up to pleafures and pains, by which he will again be 

bound 
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bound to the body, and will undertake a work which It is InDpofTible tofinilh, 
reweaving a certain web of Penelope '. But procuring tranquillity with re- 
i'o'^d: to thefe, and following the guidance of the reafoning power, and being 
always converfant with this, contemplating at the fame time that which 13 
true, divine, and not the fubjed of opinion, and being likewife nouri(hed by 
fuch an objedt of contemplation, he will think that he ought to live in this 
manner while he lives, and that wl.^a he dies he (hall depart to a kindred 
eirence, and an cflcnce of this kind, being liberated from the maladies of the 
human nature. But from a nutriment of this kind the foul has no occafion to 
fear (while it makes thefe, O Slmmias and Cebes ! its ftudy) left, in its libe- 
ration from the body, it (liould be lacerated, and, being blown about and 
diffipated by the winds, fhould vanifh, and no longer have anywhere % fub- 
fiftence. 

When Socrates had thus fpoken, a long filencc enfued ; and Socrates 
feemed to revolve with himfelf what had been faid ; as likewife did the 
grcateft part of us : but Cebes and Simmias difcourfed a little with each 
other. And Socrates at length looking upon them, What (lays he\ do our 
alVcrtions appear to you to have been not fufficiently demonftrated ? for many 
doubts and fufpicions yet remain, if any one undertakes to inveftigate them 
fufficiently. If, therefore, you are confidering fomething elfe among your- 
felves, I have nothing to fay ; but if you are doubting about thofe particulars 
which we have juft now made the fubjed of our difcourfe, do not be remifs 
in fpeaking about and running over what has been faid, if it appears to you 
in any refpe6l that we might have fpoken better ; and receive me again as 
your affociate, if you think that you can be any ways benefited by my 
alTiftance. Upon this Simmias faid, Indeed, Socrates, I will tcU you the 
truth : for fome time (ince each of us being agitated with doubts, we im* 
pelled and exhorted one another to interrogate you, through our dcfire of 
hearing them folved ; but we were afraid of caufing a debate, left it fliould 
be dilagreeable to you in your prcfcnt circumftances. But Socrates, upon 
hearing this, gently laughed, and faid. This is ftrange, indeed, Simmias ; fof 

^ As Penelope, who is the image of Philofophy, unwove by night what fne had woven by day, 
To Ignorance rewc;ives vvh;it Philofophy unweaves. Hence rhilofophy dilP-Mves the foul from, but 
Ignorance weaver it to, the body. 

^OL. IV. 2 Q I fhall 
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I fhall with difficulty be able to perfuade other men that I do not confider 
the prefent fortune as a calamity, (ince I am not able to perfuade even you ; 
but you are afraid left I (hould be more morofe now than I was prior to the 
prefent event. And, as it feems, I appear to you to be more defpicable than 
fwans with refpeft to divination, who, when they perceive that it is ne« 
ceflary for them to die, fuig not only as ufual, but then more than ever ; 
rejoicing that they are about to depart to that Deity in whofe fervice they arc 
engaged. But men, becaufe they themfelves are afraid of death, falfely 
accufe the fwans, and alTert that, in confequence of their being afflidled at 
death, their fong is the refult of grief. Nor do they confider that no bird 
fings when it is hungry or cold, or is afflided with any other malady ; nei- 
ther ^he nightingale, nor the fwallow, nor the lapwing, all which they fay 
fing lamenting through diftrefs. But neither do thefe birds, as it appears to 
me, fmg through forrow, nor yet the fwans ; but in my opinion thefe laft 
are prophetic, as belonging to Apollo ; and in confequence of forefceing the 
good which Hades contains, they ling and rejoice at that period more re- 
markably than at any preceding time. But I confider myfelf as a fellow- 
fervant of the fwans, and iacred to the fame Divinity. I poflefs a divining 
power from our common mafter no lefs than they ; nor fhall I be more 
afflidled than the fwan in being liberated from the prefent life. Hence it is 
proper that you fliould both fpeak and inquire about whatever you pleafe, as 
long as the eleven magiftrates will permit. You fpeak excellently well (fays 
Simmias) ; and as you give me permiffion, I will both tell you what are my 
doubts, and how far Cebcs does not admit what has been (aid. For, as to 
myfelf, Socrates, I am perhaps of the fame opinion about thefe particulars 
as yourfelf ; that to know them clearly in the prefent life is either impofUble,. 
or a thing very difficult to obtain. But not to argue about what has been 
faid in every poffible way, and to defift before by an arduous invefligation 
on all fides wearinefs is produced, can only take place among indolent and 
effeminate men. For it is necefTary, in things of this kind, either to leara 
or to difcover the manner of their fubfiftence ; or, if both thefe are impoffible, 
then, by receiving the befl of human reafons, and that which is the moft 
tlifficult of confutation, to venture upon this as on a raft, and fail in it 
through the ocean of life, unlefs fome one fhould be able to be carried more 
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fafely, and with lefs danger, by means of a firmer vehicle, or a certain 
divine re af on ^ , I fhall not, therefore, now be afhamed to interrogate, in 
confequence of the confefTion which you have made ; nor fhall I blame my- 
felf hereafter, that I have not fpoken what appears to'me at prefent : for, 
upon confidering what has been faid, both with myfelf and together with 
Cebes, your dodrine did not fcem to be fufficiently confirmed. 

And perhaps, my friend (fays Socrates), you have the truth on your fide ; 
but inform me in what refpedt it did not feem to be fufficiently confirmed. — 
In this (fays he); becaufe any one may aflert the lame about harmony % and 
a lyre, and its chords ; that, for inftance, harmony is fomething invifible and 
incorporeal, all-beautiful and divine, in a well-modulated lyre : but the lyre 
and its chords are bodies, and of a corporeal nature ; are compofites and 
terreftrial, and allied to that which is mortal. When any one, therefore, 
(hall either have broken the lyre, or cut and burft the chords, fome perfon 
may contend from the fame reafoning as yours, that it is neceflary the har- 
mony ihould yet remain, and not be deftroyed (for it cannot in any refpe6t 
be pofilble that the lyre fhould fubfift when the chords are burfi-, and the 
chords themfelves are of a mortal nature ; but the harmony, which is con- 
nate and allied to that which is divine and immortal, will become extind, 
and perilh prior to the mortal nature itfelf ) ; becaufe it is nccefiary that har- 
mony fliould be fomewhcre, and that the wood and chords muft fuffer pu- 
nefiidion, before this can be fuhjed to any paffion. For I think, Socrates, 
that you yourfelf have alfo perceived this, that we confider the foul in the 
moll: eminent degree, as lomcthing of fuch a kind as to become the tempe- 
rament of hot and cold, moift and dry, and fuch-like afFeclions, for the re- 
ception of which our body is extended, and by which it is contained : and 

* See the Introducllon to tlii? Dialogue. 

* Harmony has a triple fiibfiftciKe. For it is either harmony itfelf, or it is that which is iirft 
harmonized, and whiclii? fuch according to the whole of itfelf j or it is that which is fecondarily 
Iiannonizerl, and which partially particiixites of harmony. The firll of thefe mnft be afligned to 
intellect, the fecond to foul, and the third to hodv. This laft too is corruptible, becaufe it fub- 
lilts in a fubjcdl; but the other two arc incorruptible, becaufe they are neither conipolites, nor de- 
pendent on a fubjt (ft. Siinmias, therefore, reafons faifely in what he here fave, in confcqtience 
of looking to the third fpcrics of harmonv onlv. Jlcnce, the rational foul is analogous to a mu- 
lician, but the animated body to harmonized chords : for the former has a fubfi(i.>!i.-e feparate, 
but the latter inf-narable from th- luuf.cal inCninncnt. 
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that the foul Is the harmony of all thefe, when they are heautlfuUy and mo- 
derately tempered with each other. If, therefore, the foul is a certain har- 
mony, it is evident th^t when our body fuifers either intenfion or remiflion, 
through difeafes and other maladies, the foul muft from neceflity immedi- 
ately periih, thpvigh of the moft divine nature (in the fame manner as other 
harmonies perifh, which either fubfift in founds or in the works of artificers); 
but the remaining parts of the body of each perfon muft fubfift for a loiig 
time, till they are either burnt or become rotten. Confider then what we 
{hall fay to this difcourfe, if any one (hould think, fince the foul is the tem- 
perament of things fubfifting in the body, that it perifhes the fnft, in that 
which is called death. 

Socrates, therefore, beholding us, and laughing as he was accuftomed to 
4o very often, Simmias (fays he) fpeaks juftly. If any one of you, there- 
fore, is more prompt th^n I am,' why does he not reply to thefe obje6Hons ?, 
for he feems not to have handled this affair badly. But it appears to me,, 
that before we make our reply we fhould firft hear Cebes, and know what 
it is which he objeds to our difcourfc ; that, in confequence of fome time in- 
tervening, we may deliberate what we fhall fay ; and that afterwards, upon 
hearing the objedions, we may either affent to them, if they appear to aflert 
any thing becoming ; or, if they do not, that we may defend the difcourfe we 
have already delivered. But (fays he) tell me,. Cebes, what it is which fo 
difturbs you, as to caufe your unbelief. — I will tell you (fays Cebes) : your 
difcourfe feems to me to be yet in the fame ftate, and to be liable to the fame- 
accufation as wc mentioned before. For, that our foul had a fubfiftence 
before it came into the prefent form, is an aflertion, I will not deny, of a 
very elegant kind, and (if it is not too much to fay) .fufficiently dcmon- 
ftrated : but that it ftill remains when we are dead, does not appear to me 
to have been clearly proved ; nor do I affent to the objedion of Simmias,, 
that the foul is not ftrongerand more lafting'than the body, for it appears to 
me to be much more excellent than all thefe. Why then, fays reafon, do* 
you yet diibelieve ? for, fmce you fee that when a man dies tha^t which is. 
more imbecil ftill remains, does it not appear to you to be neceflary that the 
more lafting nature fhould be prefervcd during this period of time ? Confider,. 
therefore, whether I fhall fay any thing to the purpofe in reply. For I, as 
well as Simmias, as it feems, fland in need of a certain fimilitude ; for to mc 
5 thefe 
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thcfe thiQgs appear to be affertcd in th« fame manner, as if any one fhould 
fay concerning an aged dead weaver, that the man has not yet periflied, but 
perhaps ftill furvives fomewhere; and fhould exhibit as an argument in 
proof of this aflcrtion a veftment woven by himfelf, which he wore, and 
which is yetfafe and entire. Ai>d if he (hould afk fome one not crediting his 
affertion, which is the more lafling, the genus of man or of a garment, 
whofe fubfiflence conftfts in its ufe and in being worn ; then (hould it be re- 
plied, that the genus of man is much more lafting, he might think it demon- 
flrated, that the man is by a much Wronger reafpn preferved, fince that 
which is of a fhortcr duration has not yet periflied. But I do not think, Sim- 
mias, that this is the cafe. For confider with yourfelf what I fay : fincc 
every perfon mufl apprehend, that he who aflerts this fpeaks foolifhly. For 
this weaver, having worn and woven many fuch veftments, died after them 
being many, but I think before the laft; and yet it cannot be any thing the 
more inferred on this account, that the man is viler or more imbecil than a 
veftment. And I think that the foul, with refped to the body, will receive 
the fame funilitude ; and he who (hall affert the fame concerning thefe, will 
appear to me to fpeak in a very equitable manner ; I mean that the foul is of 
a lailing nature, but the body more debile and lets durable. But I fhould 
fay that each foul wears many bodies, efpecially if it lives many years ; for, 
if the body glides away like a flream, and is diffolved while the man yet 
lives, but the foul perpetually re-weaves that which is worn and confumed, 
it will be nccefTary indeed, that when the foul is deflroyed it fhould then be 
clothed with the laft veflment, and fhould perifh prior to this alone. But 
the foul having periihed, then the body will evince the nature^of its imbe- 
cility, and, becoming rapidly rotten, will be perfedly diffolved : fo that, in 
confequencc of this reafoning, it is not yet proper that we fhould be per- 
fuaded to believe with confidence, that our foul fubfifls fomewhere after we 
are dead. For, if any one fliould aflfcnt to him who aflerts even more than 
you have done, and fhould grant that not only our foul had an exiftence be- 
fore we were born into the prefent life, but that nothing hinders us from 
admitting that certain fouls after death may flill have a fubfiflence, exifl in 
fome future period, and often be born, and again perifh (for fo naturally 
flrong is the foul, that it will preferve itfelf through frequent births) ; 
but this being granted, it may flill follow, that it will not only labour in 

thnfft 
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thofe many generations, but that, finifhing its courfe, in fome one of thefe 
deaths, it will entirely perifti. But no one {hould fay that this death and 
diflblution of the body, which alfo introduces deftru6lion to the foul, can be 
known: for it is impoflible that it can be perceived bv any one of us. If 
this, however, be the cafe, it will not follow that he who pofTcfTes the con- 
fidence of good hope concerning death is not foolifhly confident, unlefs he 
can demonftrate that the foul is perfedly immortal and undeca) ing : for 
otherwife it will be neceflary, that he who is about to die fliouid always 
fear for his foul, left in the death, which is at hand, he fhould entirely pcri(h 
through the feparation of his body. 

When we heard them, therefore, fpeak in this manner, we were all of 
us very difagreeably affedted, as we afterwards declared to each other ; be- 
caufe, as we were in the higheft degree perfuaded by the former difcourfe, 
they again feemed to difturb us and to caft us into unbelief; and this in fucb 
a manner, as nin only to caufe us to deny our aflent to the arguments which 
had been already adduced, but to fuch as might afterwards be aflcrtcd, fear- 
ing leil: either we fhould not be proper judges of any thing, or that tiie things 
themfelves fhould be unworthy of belief. 

EcHEC. By the Gods, Phaedo, I can eafily pardon you : for, while I am 
now hearing you, I cannot refrain from faying to myielf, In what arguments 
can we any longer believe ? For the difcourfe of Socrates, which a little 
before was exceedingly credible, is now fallen into unbelief. For the 
afTertion, that our foul is a certain harmony, gained my affent both now and 
always in a wonderful manner ; and now^ it is mentioned, it recalls as it were 
into my meipory a knowledge that I formerly was of the fame opinion. And 
thus I am perfedly indigent again of fome other reafon, as if from the verv 
beginning, which may perfuade me that the foul of a dead man docs not die 
together with the body. Tell me therefore, by Jupiter, how Socrates pur- 
fued the difcourfe ; and whether he, as you confefs was the cafe with your- 
felf, feemed troubled at thefe objedions ; or, on the contrary, anfwered them 
with facility ; and whether he defended his do6lrine fufficiently, or in a 
defective manner. Relate all thefe particulars to us as accurately as you 
can. 

Ph^d. Indeed, Echecrates, I have often admired Socrates; but never 
more fo than at that time. That he fhould be able indeed to fav fomethin^^ 
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in reply, is perhaps not wonderful ; but I efpecially admired, in the firfl 
place, this in him, that he received the difcourfe of the young men in fuch a 
pieafant, benevolent and wonderful manner ; and, in the next place, that he 
fo acutely perceived how we were afFe6led by their objections ; and laftly, 
that he fo well cured our diilurbance, recalled us, as if flying and vanquished, 
and caufed us, in conjun6tion with himfelf, to purfue and confider the 
difcourfe. 

EcirEC. But how did he do this ? 

Vhmd. I will tell you: 1 happened at that time to fit at his right hand, 
upon a low feat near his bed ; but he himfelf fat much higher than I did. 
Stroking me on the head, therefore, and comprefling the hair which hung on 
my neck (for he ufed fometimes to play with my hairs), To-morrow (fays 
he), Phasdo, you will perhaps cut off thefe beautiful locks. — It feems fo, 
indeed (fays 1), Socrates. — But you will not (fays he), if you will be per- 
fuaded by me. — But why not (fays I)? — For both you and I (fays he) ought 
to cut off our hair to-day, if our difcourfe mud die, and we are not able to 
recall it to life again. And I indeed, if I was you, and I found that dif- 
courfe fled from me, would take an oath after the manner of the Argives, 
that I would never fuffer my hair to grow, till, by contefting in difputation, 
1 had vanquifhed the obje6lions of Simmias and Cebes. — But (fays I) Her- 
cules is reported not to have been fufficient againfl: two. — Call upon me, 
therefore (fays he), as your lolaus *' while the light yet lafts. — I call then 
(fays I), not as Hercules upon. lolaus, but as lolaus upon Hercules. — It is of^ 
no confequence (fays he).. 

But, in the firil place, we mull be careful that we are not influenced by a 
certain paffion.^— What paflion (fays 1)? — That we do not become (fays he) 
haters* of reafon, in the fame manner as fome becomchaters of men. For 
no greater evil can happen to any one than to be a hater of realbns. But a 

' lolaus was the fon of Tphiclus king of Theiraly. He affifted Hercules in conquering the 
Hydra, and burnt with a hot iron the place wliere the heads had been cut off, to prevent the 
growth of others. 

* Four inevitable confequences attend the man who hates reafon. In the firft place, he muft 
hate himfelf J for he is eflentially rational. In the fecond place, he muft hate truth j for this can 
only be difcovered by the exercife of reafon. In the third place, he muft be a lover of that which 
is irrational. And, in the fourth place, he muft be brutalized, as far as this is poffible to man. 

hatred 
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hatred of rcaion and a hatred of mankind are both produced in the fame 
manner. For mifanlhropy is produced in us through very much beHeving 
without art in feme particular pcrfon, and confidering him as a man true, 
iincerc, and faithful, whom in the courfe of a fhort acquaintance we find to 
be depraved and unfaithful; and that this is the cafe again with another. 
And when any one often fufFers this difappointment, and efpecially from 
thofe whom he confidered as his mod intimate familiars and friends, at 
length, through finding himfelf thus frequently hurt, he hates all men, and 
thinks that there is nothing in any refpedfc fincere in any one. Or have you 
never perceived that this is the cafe? — Entirely fo (fays I). — But is not this 
bafe (fays he)? and is it not evident that fuch a one attempts to make ufe of 
, men, without pofTefTing the art which refpeds human affairs ? For if, in a 
certain refpc6l, he employed them v/ith art, he would think, as the cafe really 
is, that men very good, or very bad, are but few ia number ; and that the 
greater part of mankind arc thofe which fubfift between thefe. — How do 
you mean (fays I)? — In the fame manner (fays he) as about things very 
fmall and very great. Do you think that any thing is more rare than to 
find a wQvy large or a very fmall man, or dog, or any thing elfe ; and again 
any thing exceflively fwift or flow, beautiful or bafe, white or black ? Or 
do you not perceive that the fummits of the extremes of all thefe are rare 
and few, but that things fubfifting between thefe arc copious and many? — 
Entirely fo (fays I). — Do you not, therefore, think (fays he) that if a contefl 
of improbity fhould be propofed, thofe who hold the firfl: rank among the 
bafe would be found to be but few ? — It is agreeable to reafon to think fo 
(fays I). — It is fo, indeed (fays he); but in this refpeft reafons are not 
firailar to men (for I fhall now follow you as the leader); but in this they 
are fimilar, when any one, for inftance, without poirefTing the art belonging 
to difcourfe, believes that a certain difcourfc is true, and fliortly after it 
appears to him to be falfe, as it is fometimes the one and fomctimes the 
other, and the fame thing happens to him about different difcourfes. And 
this is particularly the cafe with thofe who are familiar with contradidory 
arguments ; for thefe you know think that they at length become mofl wife, 
and alone perceive that there is nothing found and liable either in things or 
reafons; but that every thing is whirled upwards and downwards, as if 
cxifting in the river Euripus, and does not abide in any one condition for 

any 
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any portion of time whatever. — You fpeak perfeAly true (fays I)« — Would 
it not then (fays he), Phaedo, be a pafTion worthy of confimiferation, if, when 
a certain reafon is true and firm, and is capable of being underftood, yet 
fome one falling from this (hould be involved if! doubt, becaufe he has heard 
reafons, which, though remaining the fame, yet have at one time appeared 
to be true, and at another falfe ; and fhould not accufe himfelf and his own 
want of Ikill, but at length through grief fliould transfer all the blame from 
himfelf to the reafons ; and thus fhould pafs the remainder of his life, hating 
and flandering reafons, and deprived of the truth and fcicnce of things ? — By 
Jupiter (fays 1), fuch a one would be mifcrable indeed. 

In the firfl place, therefore (fays he), we fhould be very careful againfl 
admitting an opinion, that no reafoning appears to be valid; but we fhould 
much rather think that we are not yet in a healthy condition, and that we 
ought vigoroufly and cheerfully to fludy how to be well. And this indeed 
ought to be the cafe with you and others, for the fake of the whole remainder 
of your life, but with me, for the fake of death itfelf ; as there is danger at 
the prefent time, left I fhould not behave philofophically, but, like thofe who 
are perfe(511y unfkilled, contentioufly. For fuch as thefe, when they con- 
trovert any particular, are not at all concerned how that fubfifls about 
which they difpute ; but are alone anxious, that what they have eftabhfhed 
may appear to the perfons prefent to be true. And I feem to myfelf at 
prefent to differ alone in this refpe6l from fuch as thefe : for I am not 
felicitous that my difcourfe may appear true to thofe who are prefent (except 
juft as it may happen in paffing), but that it may appear to be fo in the mofl 
eminent degree to me myfelf. For I thus reafon, my dear friend (and fee 
in how fraudulent a manner), that if my affertions are true, it will be a 
beautiful circumflance to be perfuaded of their truth; but that if nothing 
remains for the dead, I fhall at leaft have the advantage of being lefs afflided 
with my prefent condition than others. But this ignorance of mine will not 
continue long (for it would be bad if it fhould), but fhortly after this will be 
diifolved ; and being thus prepared (fays he), Simmiasand Cebes, I fhall now 
return to the difcourfe. But, that you may be perluaded by me, pay no atten- 
tion to the pcrfon of Socrates, but be much more folicitous in afTcntino- to 
the truth, if I fhould appear to you to alTert any thing true ; but if this 
fhould not be the cafe, oppofe me with all your mi^ht, and beware, \e^ 
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through too much ardour I (hould deceive both myfelf and you, and, afting 
in this refpedt Uke bees, {hould depart from you, leaving my fting behind. 

But to begin (fays he) : In the ilrft place, remind me of what you have faid, 
if it (hould appear that I ha/e forgotten it» For Simmias, I think, diftrufted 
and was afraid left the foul, though it is at the fame time more divine and 
beautiful than the body, fhould perilh before it, as fubfifting in the form of 
harmony. But Cebes appears to me to have admitted this, that the foul is 
more lafting than the body ; but yet that it is perfe6lly uncertain, whether 
after the foul has worn out many bodies, and this often, it may not at length, 
leaving body behind, itfelf alfo perifh ; fo that this will be death itfelf, I 
mean the deftrudion of the foul, fince the body perpetually perifhes without 
ceadng. Are not thefe the things, Simmias and Cebcs, which we ought to 
confider ? — They both confefled that the particulars were thefe.— Whether, 
thepefore (fays he), do you rcjeft the whole of our former difcourfe, or do 
you rejedt fome things and not others? — They replied. We admit fome 
things, and not others. — What then (fays he) do you fay about that difcourfe, 
in which we afTerted that learning is reminlfcence ; and that, this being the 
cafe, our foul maft neceffarily have fubfifted fomewhere before it was bound in 
the body? — I indeed (fays Cebes) <vas both then wonderfully perfuaded by that 
difcourfe, and now firmly abide in the fame opinion. — And 1 alfo (fays Sim- 
mias) am affe(fied in the fame manner ; and I fhould very much wonder fhould 
I ever conceive otherwife about this particular. — But (fays Socrates) it is necef^ 
fary, my Theban gueft, that it fhould appear otherwife to you, if you f^ill con- 
tinue of the opinion, that harmony is fomething compofite, and that the foul 
is a certain harmony, compofed from things extended through the body. For 
you will never alTent to yourfelf afferting, that harmony was compofed prior to 
the things from which it ought to be compofed ; or do you think you can ? — 
By no means (fays he), Socrates. — Do you perceive, therefore (fays he), that 
you will not be conliftent in your affertions, when you fay that the foul had 
at fubfiflence before it came into a human form and into body, but that at the 
fame time it was compofed from things which then had not a being ? For 
neither is harmony fuch as that to which you aflimilate it ; but the lyre, and 
the chords, and the founds yet unharmonized, have a prior exiftence ; but 
harmony is compofed the lafl of all, and is the firft diflblved. How, there- 
fore, can this difcourfe be confonant with that ?— In no refpeft (fays Sim- 
mias).— 
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mias). — B>jt it certainly is proper {fays he) that a difcourfe about harmony 
ihould be confonaut, if this can ever be aflerted of any other. — It is proper, 
indeed (fays Simmias). — But this difcourfe of yours is not confonant. Con- 
fider, therefore, which of thefe affertions you will choofe, that learning i$ 
reminifcence, or that the foul is harmony, I prefer the former, Socrateg, 
by much; for the latter gained my aflent without a demonftration, through 
nothing more than a certain probabiUty and fpecious appearance ; from 
whence alfo it appears evident to the multitude of mankind. But I well 
know, that the difcourfes which frame their demonftrations from affimila- 
tive reafons only are nothing more than empty boaftings ; and unlefs a 
man defends himfelf againft them, they will very much deceive him, both in 
geometry and all other fpeculations. But the difcourfe about reminifcence 
and learning was delivered through an hypothefis highly worthy of reception. 
For in this it was faid that our foul had a fubfiftence fomewhere before it 
came into the prefent body, as it is an cffence poflefling the appellation of 
that which truly is. But, as I perfuade myfelf, I aflent to this dodrine in a 
manner fufficient and proper ; and hence it is neceflary, as it appears to me, 
that I ihould neither aflent to myfelf nor to any other afferting that the foul 
is harmony. 

But what (fays he), Simmias ? Does it appear to you that it can e:ither 
belong to this harmony, or to any compofition, to fubfijft differently from -the 
things from which it is compofed ?— By no means.— And indeed, as it appear^ 
to me, it can neither perform nor fuffer any thing clfe, befides what thefe 
perform and fuffer. — He agreed it could not. — It does not, therefore, belong 
to harmony to be the leader of the materials from which it is conapofed, buit 
to follow them. — This alfo he granted.-— It is far, therefore, from being the 
cafe, that harmony will either be moved or found contrary, or in any other 
refped be adverfe to its parts. — Very far, indeed, (fays he). — But what, does 
not every harmony naturally fubfifl in fuch a manner as to be harmony, fo 
far as it receives a congruous temperament ?^— I do not underftand you. — 
But (fays he) if it were poiTible that it could be congruously tempered with 
ftill greater vehemence, and more in quantity, would it not be more vehe- 
mently harmony and more in quantity ; but if lefs vehemently and lefs in 
quantity, jufl: the contrary ? — Entirely fo. — But can it be faid of the foul, 
that, even in the fmallefl: c I rcum fiance, one foul is more veheniently an4 
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more in quantity, or lef^ vehemently and lefs in quantity, foul, than an- 
other ? — By no means (fays he). — Confider then (fays he), by Jupiter, is it 
truly faid, that one foul poflefles intelle6l and virtue, and is <yood ; but that 
another is foolifh and vicious, and is bad ? — It is truly faid. — Amono- thofe. 
therefore, who eftablifh the foul as harmony, what can any one call virtue 
and vice in the foul? Will he call the one harmony, and the other difcord? 
And that the one, that is to fay the good foul, is harmonized ; and, as it is 
harmony, poflefles another harmony in itfelf ; but that the other is difcord, 
and does not contain in itfelf another harmony ? — I know not what to reply 
(fays Simmias) ; but it is manifeft, that he who eflabliflies this would make 
fome fuch reply. But it has been granted (fays he), that one foul is 
• not more or lefs foul than another; and this is no other than to con- 
fefs, that one harmony is not more vehemently and more in quantity, nor 
lefs vehemently and lefs in quantity, harmony, than another ; is it not fo ?— 
Entirely fo.^ — But that which is neither more nor lefs harmony, is neither 
-more nor lefs harmonized : is it not fo? — It is. — But can that which is nei- 
ther more nor lefs harmonized participate more or lefs of harmony ' ? or does 
it equally participate ? — Equally. — The foul, therefore, fince it is not more 
or lefs foul than another, is not more or lefs harmonized. — It is not. — But 
fince it is thus aff^eded, it will neither participate more of difcord nor of 
harmony.— JBy no means. — And again, in confequence of this paflion, can 
one foul participate more of vice or virtue than another, flnce vice is dif. 
cord, but virtue harmony ? — It cannot. — But rather, Simmias, according to 
.ricrht reafon, no foul will participate of vice, fince it is harmony : for doubt- 
lefs the harmony, which is perfedly fuch, can never participate of difcord. — 
It certainly cannot. — Neither, therefore, can the foul, which is perfectly 

* As every rational foiil is an incorporeal harmony feparatc from a fubje<5l, it docs not admit 
©f intenfions and remiflions; and, therefore, one rational foul is neither more nor lefs harmony 
than another, fo far as each is ejjentidlly harmony. One foul, however, may be more fimilar to 
inieHeft, or harmony itfelf, than another, and, fo far as it is more (imilur, will be more harmony 
in energy. Hence, virtue may be confidered as the concord, and vice as the difcord, of the ra- 
tional and irrational nature j the former being produced from the rational harmonizing the irra^ 
tional part, in confequence of being a harmony more energetic; and the latter arifiug from the 
irrational being unharmonized by the rational part, becaufe in this cafe the effcntial harmony of 
the foul is more dormant than energetic. The reafoning, therefore, of Socrates does not apply 
to that harmony which is feparate, but to that which is infeparable from body. 

foul. 
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foul, participate of vice : for how can it, in confequence of what has been 
faid ? In confequence of this reafoning, therefore, the fouls of all animals 
will be fimilarly good; fince they are naturally (imilarly fouls, with refpe6t 
to the effence of foul. — To me it appears fo, Socrates (fays he). — If the hy- 
pothefis therefore was right, would it appear to you to be beautifully faid,. 
and that this confequence enfued, that the foul is harmony ? — By no means 
(fays he). 

But what (fays Socrates), among all the things which are inherent in man, 
would you fay that any thing elfe governed except foul, if he be a prudent 
man ? — I (hould not. — But whether does the foul govern, by aflenting to the 
paflions belonging to the body, or by oppofing them ? My meaning is this,, 
that when heat and thirft are prefcnt, the foul, if it governs, will frequently 
draw the body to the contrary, i. c. not to drink; and hunger being prefent, 
that it fhall not eat ; and in a thoufand other inftances we may behold the 
foul oppofing the defires of the body : may we not ? — Entirely fo. — Have 
we not above confefled, that if the foul was harmony, it would never found 
contrary to the intcnfions, remiffions, or vibrations, or any other paffion be- 
longing to its component parts, but that it would follow, and never ru4e 
over them ? — We have granted this (fays he) ;. for how could we do other- 
wife ?— But what, does not the foul now appear to ad juft the contrary to 
this, ruling over all thofe particulars, from which it may be faid it fubfifl-s, . 
nearly oppofing all of them through the whole of life, and exercifing abfd- 
kite dominion over them all manner of ways, punifhing fome of thefe indeed 
with greater difficulty, and accompanied with pain ; fome through gymnaftic 
and medicine, and fome by milder methods, and fome again by threats, and 
others by admonifhing deiirc, anger, and fear ; addrefling that which it op- 
pofes, as being itfelf of a different nature ? jufl as Homer does in the: 
Odylfey ', where he fays of Ulyffes : 

" His breafi he ftruck, and cried, My heart, fiiftaia. 
" This ill ! for thou haft borne far greater pain." 

Do you think that Homer dcvifed this in confequence of thinking that the 
foul is harmony, and of fuch a kind as to be led by the paflions of the body,, 

» Lib. xix. ver. 15. 
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and not luch as is naturally adapted to lead and govern, and which is fomc- 
thing much more divine than harmony ? — By Jupiter, Socrates, I do not 
think that he did. — By no means, therefore, moft excellent man, ihall wc 
do well, in aflerthig that the foul is a certain ^ harmony : for by thus afierting, 
as it appears, we (hall neither agree with Homer, that divine poet, nor be 
coniiftent with ourfelves. — It is fo, indeed (fays he). • 

Let it then be fo (fays Socrates) ; and thus, as it appears, we have fuffi- 
cieiitly appcafed the patrons of the Theban harmony. But how, Cehes, and 
by what difcourfe fliall we appeafe the patrons of Cadmus* ?— You appear 
to me ((ays Cebes) to be likely to find out a way : for you have delivered 
this difcovi^f^e againft harmony in a wonderful manner, and beyond what I 
.cxpeded. For, while Simmias related his doubts, I thought it would be a 
moil admirable thing, (hould any one be able to reply to his difcourfe. He 
therefore appears to me, in a manner perfcdly extraordinary, not to have 
^ fuftained the very firft aifault of your difcourfe. I (hould not, therefore, be 
furprifed if the arguments of Cadmus met with the fame fate. — My good 
friend (fays Socrates), do not fpeak fo magnificently, left a certain envy 
(hould fubvert our future difcourfe. Tbefe things, indeed, will be taken 
care of by Divinity. But we, approaching near in an Homeric manner, will 
try whether you fay any thing to the purpofe. This then is the fum of what 
you inquire : you think it proper to demonftrate that our foul h without decay, 
and immortal ; that a philofopher who is about to die with all the confidence 
of hope, and who thinks that after death be (liall be far more happy than in 
the prefent life, may not indulge a ftnpid and fooliih confidence. But you 

' That is, a harniony fubfifting in, and therefore infeparable from, a fuhjt?6t. 

* ** Cadmus," fays Olympiodoms, '^ is the fublunary world, as being Dionyfiacal, on which 
account Harmony is united to the God, and as being the failier of the four Bacchuscs. But they 
make the four elements to be Dionyfiacal, \\z. fire, to be Seniele ) earthy ylgave, tearing in pieces 
her own offspring; ivater, hio; and laftly, air, Autonoe,** There is great beauty in conjoining 
Harmonia, or Harmony, the daughter of Venus and Mars, with Cadmus. For Venus is the 
caufe of all the harmony and analogy in the oniverfe, and beautifully illuminates the order and 
communion of all mundane concerns. But Mars excites the contrarieties of the univerfe, that 
the world may exift perfe6l and entire from all its parts. The progeny, therefore, of thefe two 
Divinities niuft be the concordant d'lfcord or harriwny of the fublunary world. But Socrates (as 
Forder well obferves in his notes on this dialogue) rtprefcnts Cebes as another Cadmus, becaufe, 
according to his do6lrine, men after they are buried, like the teeth of the fcrpent (lain by Cadmus, 
will revive in another form, and in a (liort time like the Cadmaean men will entirely perifh. 
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fay, though it fliould be fliown that the foul is fomething robuft and dei- 
form, and that it fubfifted before we were born, yet nothing hinders but 
that all thefe arguments may not evince its immortality, but only that the 
foul is more lafting than the body, that it formerly exifted fomewhere for 
an immenfe period of time, and that it knew and performed a multitude of 
things. But that, for all this, it will be nothing the more immortal ; but 
that, entering into the body of a man, it will be the principle of deftrudion 
to itfelf, as if conne6led with a difeafc : fo that it will both lead a miferable 
life in the body, and at laft will perifti in that which is called death. But 
you fay it is of no confequence whether it comes into body once or often, 
with refpe61 to our occafion of fear : for it is very proper that he who nei- 
ther knows, nor is able to render a reafon, why the foul is immortal, (hould 
be afraid of death, unlefs he is deprived of intelled. This, I think, Cebes, 
is the fum of what you fay; and I have repeated it often, that nothing may 
efcape our obfervation ; and that, if you are willing, you may either add or 
take away from our ftatement of the obje6lions. But Cebes replied, I have 
nothing at prefent either to add or take away ; but thefe are the obje<51ions 
which I make. 

Socrates, therefore, after he had been (ilent for a long time, and confider- 
ing fomething by himfelf, faid, You require, Cebes, a thing of no fmall im- 
portance : for it is perfe6tly neceflary to treat concerning the caufe of genera- 
tion and corruption. If you are willing, therefore, I will relate to you what 
happened to me in this inveftigation ; and afterwards, if any thing which I 
fliall fay fliall appear to you ufeful, with refped to perfuading you in the 
prefent inquiry, employ it for this purpofe. — But I am moft afluredly willing 
(fays Cebes). — Hear then my narration : When I was a young man, Cebes, 
I was in a wonderful manner defirous of that wifdom which they call a 
hlflory ' of nature : for it appeared to me to be a very fuperb affair to know 
the caufes of each particular, on what account each is generated, why it pe- 
rifhes, and why it exifts. And I often toffed myfelf as it were upwards and 

' What Socrates here calls a hijlory of nature^ is what the moderns call experimental philofophj. 
The danger of dirc£lhig the attention folely to this ftudy is, as Socrates juftly obferves, truly great. 
For by fpcculating no other caufes than fuch as are inftrumental, and which are involved in the 
darknefs of matter, the mental eye becomes at length incapable of beholding true and primary 
caufes, the fpltndid principles of all things. 

5 down- 
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downwards ; confidering, in the firft place, whether after that which is hot 
and cold has received a certain rottennefs, as fome fay, then animals arc 
nouriflied ; and whether the blood is that through which we become pru- 
dent, or air, or fire ; or whether none of thefe, but the brain, is that which 
affords the fenfes of hearing, feeing, and fmelling ; fo that memory and opi- 
nion are generated from thefe, and that from memory and opinion obtaining 
tranquillity, fcience is accordingly produced? And again confidering the 
corruptions of thefe, and the properties which take place about the heavens 
and the earth, I at length appeared to myCclf fo unfkilful in the fpeculation 
of thefe, as to receive no advantage from my inquiries. But I will give you 
a fufficient proof of the truth of this : for 1 then became fo very blind, with 
refped to things which I knew before with great clearnefs (as it appeared 
both to myfelf and others) through this fpeculation, as to want inftrudion 
both in many particulars, which 1 thought I had known before, and in this, 
why a man i« increafed. For I thought it was evident to every one that this 
took place through eating and drinking : for when, from the aliment, flefh 
accedes to flefh, bone to bone, and every where kindred to kindred parts, 
then the bulk which was fmall becomes afterwards great ; and thus a little 
man becomes a large one. Such was then my opinion ; does it appear to 
you a becoming one ? — To me, indeed, it does (fays Cebes). — But ftill 
further, confider as follows : for I thought that I feemed to myfelf fuffi- 
ciently right in my opinion, when, on feeing a tall man ftanding by a (liort 
one, I judged that he was taller by the head ; and in like manner one horfe 
than anotlier : and ftill more evident than thefe, ten things appeared to me 
to be more than eight, becaufc two is added to them, and that a bicubital is 
greater than a cubital magnitude, through its furpafling it by the half. — But 
now (fays Cebes) what appears to you refpeding thefe ? — By Jupiter {fays 
he), I am fo far from thinking that I know the caufe of thefe, that I cannot 
even perfuade myfelf, when any perfon adds one to one, that then the one 
to which the addition was made becomes two ; or that the added one, and 
that to which it is added, become two, through the addition of the one to 
the other. For 1 (hould wonder, fince each of thefe, when feparate from 
one another, was one, and not then two ; if, after they have approached 
nearer to each other, this ihould be the caufe of their becoming two, viz. 
the aifociation through which they are placed nearer to each otlier. Nor 

yet 
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yet, if any perfon fhould divide one, am I able to perfuade myfelf that this 
divifioii is the caufe of its becoming two. For that former * caufc of 
two being produced is contrary to this. For then this took place, becaule 
they were colleded near to each other, and the one was applied to the other; 
but now, becaufe the one is removed and feparated from the other. Nor do 
I any longer perfuade myfelf, that I know why one is produced ; nor, in 
one word, why any thing elfe is either generated or corrupted, or is, according 
to this method of proceeding : but, in order to obtain this knowledge, I 
venture to mingle another method of my own, by no means admitting this 
which I have mentioned. 

But having once heard a perfon reading from a certain book, compofed, 
as he faid, by Anaxagoras* — when he came to that part, in which he fays 
that intellect orders and is the caufe of all things, I was delighted with this 
caufe, and thought that, in a certain refjie£i'^ ^ it was an excellent thing for 
intellect to be the caufe of all ; and I confidered that, if this was the cafe, 
difpofiiig intellect would adorn all things, and place every thing in that fitu- 
ation in which it would fubfift in the beft manner. If any one, therefore, 
(hould be wilUng to difcover the caufe through which every thing is gene- 
rated, or corrupted, or is, he ought to difcover how it may fubfiffc in the befl: 
manner, or fuffer, or perform any thing elfe. In confequence of this, there- 
fore, it is proper that a man fhould coniider nothing elfe, either about him- 
felf or about others, except that which is the moft excellent and the befl : 
but it is neceflary that he who knows this ihould alfo know that which is 
fubordinate, fince there is one and the fame fcience of both. But thus rea- 
foning with myfelf, I rejoiced, thinking that I hud found a preceptor in 
Anaxagoras, who would inflrud: me in the caufes of things agreeably to my 
own conceptions ; and that he woiUd inform me, in the firfl: place, whether 

* Addition is no more the proper caufe of two than divifion ; but each of thefe is nothing but 
a concaufe. For one and one by junction become the fubje6l or matter of the participation of 
the incorporeal duad ; and this is likewife the cafe when one thing is divided. 

* See an extraft of fome length from that work of Anaxagoras to which Plato here alludes in 
the Notes on the fird book of my tranflation of Ariltotle's Metaphyfics. 

3 Socrates here ufes the words m a certain rcfpe6l with the greateft accuracy; for intelle& 
confidered according to its higheft fubfiflence in the intelligible order, maybe faid to be the caufe 
of all things pofterior to /Z?<r o;;^; but /Z;^ 07/f, being above inlclle«?t, is truly in every rcfpe6l the 
caufe of all. 

VOL. IV. 2 S the 
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the earth is flat or round ; and afterwards explain the caufe and neceffTty of 
its being fo, adducing for this purpofe that which is better, and fliowing thati 
it is better for the earth to exift in this manner. And if he fhcnld fay it is 
fituated in the middle, that he would, befides this, (how that it is better for 
it to be in the middle ; and if he fhould render all this apparent to me, I was 
fo difpofed as not to require any other fpecres of caufe. I had likewife pre- 
pared myfelf in a fimilar manner for an inquiry refpe6ling the fun, and 
moon, and the other flars, their velocities and revolutions about each other, 
and all their other properties ; fo as to be able to know why it is better for 
each to operate in a certain manner, and to fuffer that which it fuffers. For 
1 by no means thought, after he had faid that all thefe were orderly difpofed 
by inte]Ie61:, he would introduce any other caufe of their fubfiftence, except 
that which fhows ' that it is beft for them to cxifl: as they do. Hence I 
thought that in affigning the caufe pommon to each particular, and to all 
things, he would ,explain that which is beft for each, and is the common 
good of all. And indeed I would not have exchanged thefe hopes for a 
inighty gain ! but having obtained his books with prodigious eagernefs, I 
read them with great celerity, that I might with great celerity know that 
which is the beft, and that which is bafe. 

From this admirable hope however, my friend, I was forced away, when, 
In the courfe of my reading, I faw him make no ufe of intelled, nor employ 
certain caufes, for the purpofe of orderly difpofuig particulars, but nKign air, 
aether, and water, and many other things equally abfurd, as the caufes of 
things. And he appeared to me to be afFe<51cd in a manner fimiJar to him 
who fhould aflert, that all the adions of Socrates are pr^oduced by intelle6t ; 
and afterwards, endeavouring to relate the caufes of each particular adion, 
fhould fay, that, in the firft place, I now fit here becaufe my body is com- 
pofed from bones and nerves,, and that the bones are folid, and are feparatcd 
by intervak from each other; but that the nerves, which are of a nature 
capable of intenfion and remiffion, cover the bones, together with the flefh 
and fkin by which they are contained. The bones, therefore, being fuf- 
pended from their joints, the nerves, by ftraining and relaxing them, enable 
me to bend my limbs as at prefent ; and through this caufe f here fit in an 

' Concaufes can never (how that It is beft for things to exift as they do; but this can only be 
effeded by primary^ viz. effe^ive, paradigmatic^ snidjinal caufes* 

inlk€led 
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iiiflc6le(l pofitioii — and again, fhould afflgn other fuch-like caufes of my 
converfation with you, viz. voice, and air, and hearing, and a thouiand other 
fuch particulars, negle6ling to adduce the true caufe, that fmce it appeared 
to the Athenians better to condemn me, on this account, it alio appeared to 
me to be better and more jull to fit here, and, thus abiding, fuftain the pu- 
uifhrnent which they have ordained me. For othervvife, by the dog, as it 
appears to me, thefe nerves and bones would have been carried long ago 
cither into Megara or Boeotia, through an opinion of that which is bed, if 
I had not thought it more jufl and becoming to fuftain the punifhment or- 
dered by my country, whatever it might be, than to withdraw myfelf and 
run away. But to call things of this kind caufes is extremely abfurd. Indeed, 
if any one fhould fay that without pofTefling fuch things as bones and nerves, 
and other particulars which belong to me, I could not a6t in the manner I 
appear to do, he would fpeak the truth : but to aflert that I adt as I do at 
prefent through thefe, and that I operate with this intelle6l, and not from 
the choice of that which is beft, would be an aflertion full of extreme neg- 
ligence and (loth. For this would be the confequence of not being able to 
colled by divifion, that the true caufc of a thing is very different from that 
without which a caufe would not be a caufe. And this indeed appears to me 
to be the cafe with the multitude of mankind, who, handling things as it 
were in darknefs, call them by names foreign from the truth, and thus de- 
nominate things caufes which are not (6, Hence, one placing round the 
earth a certain vortex, produced by the celeflial motion, renders by this 
mean the earth fixt in the centre; but another places air under it, as if it 
was a bafis to a broad trough. But they neither inveftigate that power 
through which things are now difpofed in the befl manner pofTible, nor do 
they think that it is endued with any dasmoniacal flrength : but they fancy 
they have found a certain Atlas, more flrong and immortal than fuch a 
^rength, and far more fuflainiag all things ; and they think that the good 
and the becoming do not in reality conne6t and fuflaln any thing. With re- 
aped to myfelf, indeed, 1 would moft willingly become the difciple of any 
one ; fo that I might perceive in v/hat manner a caufe of this kind fubfifls. 
But fince 1 am deprived of this advantage, and have neither been able to 
difcover it myfelf, nor to learn it from another, are you willing, Cebes, that 
Jihould /how you the manner in which I made a profperous voyage to dif- 
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cover the caufe of things ? — I am willing [{ays he) in a rnofl: tranfcendcat 
degree. 

It appeared to me therefore (fays Socrates) afterwards, when I was wea- 
ried with fuch fpeculations, that I ought to take care left I fhould be afFe6led 
in the fame manner as thofe are who attentively behold the fun in an eclipfe: 
for fome would be deprived of their fight, unlefs they beheld its image in 
water, or in a fimilar medium. And fomething of this kind 1 perceived 
with refpe6l to myfelf, and was afraid lefl my foul fhould be perfectly Winded 
through beholding things with the eyes of my body, and through endeavour- 
ing to apprehend them by means of the feveral fenfes. Hence I confidcrcd 
that 1 ought to fly to reafons, and in them furvey the truth of things. Per- 
haps, indeed, this fimilitude of mine may not in a certain refpe6l be proper: 
for I do not entirely admit that he who contemplates things in reafons, fur- 
veys them in images, more than he who contemplates them in external 
effe61s. This method, therefore, I have adopted ; and always eftablifhing 
that reafon as an hypothefis, which I judge to be the moft valid, whatever ap- 
pears to me to be eonfonant to this, I fix upon as true, both concerning the 
caufe of things and every thing elfe ; but fuch as are not eonfonant I conli- 
der as not true. But I wilh to explain to you what I fay in a clearer man- 
ner : for I think that you do not at prelcnt under/land me« — Not very much, 
by Jupiter, fays Cebes. 

However (fays he), I now aflert nothing new, but what I have always- 
aflerted at other times, and in the preceding difputation. For I (hall now 
attempt to demonflrate to you that fpecies of caufe which I have been di(^ 
^courfing about, and fhall return again to thofe particulars which are fo much 
celebrated ; beginning from thefe, and laying down as an hypothefis, that 
there is a certain fomething beautiful, itfelf fubfifi:ing by itfelf ; and a cer- 
tain fomething good and great, and fo of all the refl ; which if you permit 
me to do, and allow that fuch things have a fubfiftence, I hope that I fhall 
be able from thefe to demonflrate this caufe to you, and difcover that the 
foul is immortal. — But (fays Cebes), in confequence of having granted you 
this already, you cannot be hindered from drawing fuch a conclufion. — But 
confider (fays he) the things confequent to thefe, and fee whether you will 
then likewife agree with me. For it appears to me, that if there be any 
thing elfe beautiful, befides the beautiful itfelf^ it cannot be beautiful on any 

other 
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other account than bccaufe it participates of the beautiful itfelf ; and I (hould 
ipeak in the fame manner o.f all things. Do you admit fuch a caufe ? — I 
admit it (fays he). — I do not therefore (fays Socrates) any longer perceive, 
aor am I able to underftand, thofe other wife caufcs ; but if any one tells me 
why a certain thing is beautiful, and afligns as a reafon, either its pofTefling 
a florid colour, or figure, or fomething elfe of this kind, I bid farewell to 
other hypothefes (for in all others I find myfelf diflurbed) ; but this I retain 
with myfelf, iimply, unartificially, and perhaps foolifhly, that nothing elfe 
caufes it to be beautiful, than either the prefesce, or communion, or in 
whatever manner the operations may take place, of the beautiful itfelf. For 
I cannot yet affirm how this takes place ; but only this, that all beautiful- 
things become fuch through the beautiful itfelf. For it appears to me mofl 
fafe thus to anfwer both myfelf and others ; and adhering to this, I think that 
I can never fall, but that I fhall be fecure in anfwering, that all beautiful 
things are beautiful through the beautiful itfelf. Does it not alfo appear fo 
to you? — It does. — And that great things, therefore, are great, and things 
greater,, greater through magnitude itfelf; and things lefTcr, lefTer through 
fmallnefs itfelf? — Certainly.— Neither, therefore, would you a/Tent, if it 
fhould be faid that fome one is larger than another by the head, and that he 
who is lefTer is lefTer by the very fame thing, i. e, the head: but you would 
teflify thai you faid nothing elfe than that, with refped to every thing great, 
one thing is greater than another by nothing elfe than magnitude, and that 
through this it is greater, i. e, through magnitude ; and that the lefTer is 
lefTer through nothing elfe than fmallnefs, and that through this it Is lefTer, 
i. e,. through f)T^allnefs, For you would be afraid, 1 think, lefl, if you fhould 
fay that any one is greater and lefTer by the head, you fhould contradict 
yourfelf: firfl, in afTerting that the greater is greater, and the lefTer lefTer, 
by the very fame thing ; and afterwards that the greater is greater by the 
head, which is a fmall thing; and that it is monflrous to fuppofe, that any> 
thing which is great can become fo through fomething which is fmall. 
Would you not be afraid of all this ? — Indeed I fhould (fays Cebes, laughing). 
—Would you not alfo (fays he) be afraid to fay that ten things are moiie than 
eight by two, and that through this caufe ten tranfcends eight, and not by 
multitude and through multitude ? And in like manner, that a thing which 

is 
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is two cnbks in length is greater than that which is but one cubit, by the 
half, and not by magnitude ? for the dread is indeed the fame. — Entirely fo 
(fays he). — But what ? one being added to one, will the addition be the 
caufe of their becoming two ? or if one is divided, and two produced, would 
you not be afraid to aflign divifion as the caufe ? Indeed you would cry with 
a loud voice^ *hat you know no other way by which any thing fubfids, than 
by participating the proper effence of every thing which it participates ; and 
that in thefe you can affign no other caufe of their becoming two, than the 
participation of the duad ; and that it is proper all fuch things as are about 
-to become two, fhould participate of this, and of unity, whatever is about 
to become one. But you would bid farewell to thefe divifions and additions, 
and other fubtilties of this kind, and would leave them to be employed in an- 
swering, by thofe who are wifer than yourfelf. And fearing, as it is faid, 
your own fhadow, and your ov(^n unfkilfulnefs, you would adhere to this 
iafe hypothefis, and anfwer in the manner I have defcribed. But if any 
one fhould adhere to this hypothecs, you would refrain from anfwering him 
till you had confidered the consequences refulting from thence, and whether 
they were confonant or diflbnant to ane another. But when it is neceflary 
for you to aflign a rcafon for your belief in this hypothefis, you will aflign 
jt in a fimilar manner, laying down again another hypothecs, which fhall 
appear to be the heft among fupernal natures, till you arrive at fomething 
Sufficient. At the fame time you will by no means confound things by min- 
gling them together, after the manner of the contentious, when you difcourfe 
concerning the principle and the confequences arifing from thence-, if you are 
willing to difcover any thing of true beings. For by fuch as thefe, perhaps, no 
attention is paid to this. For thele, through their wifdom, are fufficiently able 
to mingle all things together, and at the fame time pleafe themfelves. But 
you, if you rank among the philofophers, will ad:, I think, in the manner I 
^ave defcribed. — Both Simmias and Cebes faid, You fpeak mofl truly. 

EciiEC. By Jupiter, Phasdo, they affented with great propriety : for he 
^appears to me to have afferted this in a manner wonderfully clear ; and this 
even to one endued with the fmalleil de2:ree of intelled. 

Ph;ed. And £o ind.eed, Echecrates, it appeared in every refped to all who 
were prefent. 

Ken EC, 

9 
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EcHEC And well it might : for it appears fo to us, now we hear it, who 
were not prefent. But what was the dilcourfc after this ? 

If I remember right, after they had granted all this, and hadconfefled 
that each of the feveral fpecies was fomething, and that others participating 
of thefc received the fame denomination, he afterwards interrogated them 
as follows: If then you allow that thefe things are fo, when you lay that 
SImmias is greater than Socrates, but lefs than Phasdo, do yt)U not then aflert 
that both magnitude and parvitude are inherent in Simmias ?— I do.— And 
yet (fays he) you muft confefs, that this circumf^ance of Simmias furpaffing 
Socrates does not truly fubfift in the manner vyhich the words feem to im- 
ply. For Simmias is not naturally adapted to furpafs Socrates, fo far as ho 
is Simmias, but by the magnitude which he poflefiTes : nor, again, does h© 
furpafs Socrates fo far as Socrates is Socrates, but becaufe Socrates pofTe fifes' 
parvitude with refpecl to his magnitude. — True. — Nor, again, is Simmias fur- 
pafTed by Phaedo, becaufe Phaedo is Phaedo, bur becaufc Phaedo pofTeflTes mag^ 
nitude with refpedl to the parvitude Of Simmias. — It is fo. — Simmias, 4herc-^ 
fore, is allotted the appellation of both fmall and great, being fituated in the 
middle of both ; exhibiting his fmallnefs to be furpafTed by the greatne{s of 
the one, and his greatnefs to the other's fmallnefs, which it furpafifes. And 
at the fame time, gently laughing, I feem (fays he) to have fpoken with aU 
the prccifion of an hiftorian ; but, notwithftanding this, it is as I fay. — He 
allowed it. — But I have mentioned thefe things, in order that you may be of 
the fame opinion as myfelf. For to me it appears, not only that magivitude 
is never willing to be at the fame time both great and fmall, but that th^ 
magnitude which we contain never defires to receive that which is fmall, > 
nor be furpaflcd ; but that it is willing to do one of thefe two things^ eithei' 
to fly away, and gradually withdraw itfelf, when its contrary the fmall ap-- 
proaches to it, or to peri(h when it arrives; but that it is unwilling, by 
Hiftaining and receiving parvitude, to be different from what it wasi In 
the fame manner as I myfelf receiving and fuftaining parvitude, and flill re*- 
mainlng that which I am, am neverthelefs fmall. But that being great 
dares not to be fmalL And in like manner the fmaMy^'\\\c\\ refides in us, 13 
not willing at any time to fiibjiji in becoming to be great, or to he great : nov 
does any thing elfe among contraries, while it remains that which it wasj 
wjfh at the fame time io fuhjijl in becoming to be, and to be^ its contrary ; bul 
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it either departs or peri(hes in confequence of this pafllon, — It appears fo to 
me (fays Cebes) in every rerpe6l. 

But a certain perfon, who was prefent, upon hearing this (I do not clearly 
remember who it was), By the Gods (fays he), was not the very contrary of 
what you now affert admitted by you in the former part of your difcourfe, 
viz. that the greater was generated from the lefs, and the lefs from the 
greater ; and that generation among contraries plainly took place from con- 
traries ? But now you appear to me to fay, that this can never be the cafe. 
Upon this Socrates, after he had extended his head a little further, and had 
liftened to his difcourfe, faid, You very manfully put me in mind ; yet you 
do not underftand the difference between what is now and what was then 
afferted. For then it was faid, that a contrary thing was generated from a 
contrary ; but now, that a contrary can never become contrary to itfelf, 
neither that contrary which fubfifts in us; nor that which fubfifts in na- 
ture. For then, my friend, we fpoke concerning things which pofTefs con- 
traries, calling the contraries by the appellation of the things in which they 
reCide ; but now we fpeak of things which receive their denomination from 
the contraries refiding in them. And we fhould never be willing to affert 
that thefe contraries receive a generation from one another. And at the 
fame time, beholding Cebes, he faid. Did any thing which has been faid by 
this perfon diflurb you alfo r — Indeed (fays Cebes) it did not ; and at fuch a 
time as this there are not many things w^hich can difturb me. — We ingenu* 
oufly, therefore (fays he), alTent to this, that a contrary can never become 
contrary to itfelf. — Entirely fo (fays Cebes), 

But ftill further (fays he), confider whether you agree with me in this 
alfo. Do you call ///<? hot and t/ie co Id any thing ? — I do. — Are they the fame 
with fnow and fire? — They are not, by Jupiter. — The hot^ therefore, is 
fomething different {xorafire^ and the cold horc\ /now. — Certainly, — But this 
alfo is, I think, apparent to you, that fnow, as long as it is fuch, can never^ 
by receiving heat, remain what it was before, viz. fnow, and at the fame 
time become hot ; but, on the acceffion of heat, mufl: either withdraw itfelf 
from it, or perifli. — Entirely fo. — And again, that fire, when cold approaches 
to it, muft either depart or perifh ; but that it will never dare, by receiving 
• coldnefs, flill to remain what it was, i. e. fire, and yet be at the fame time 
.cold. — You fpeak truly (fays he). — But (fays Socrates) it happens to fome 
8 ' of 
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of thefe, that not only the fpecies itfelf is always thought worthy of the 
fame appellation, but likcwife fomething elfe, which is not indeed that fpecies, 
but which perpetually pofTefles the form of it as long as it exifts. But in 
the following inftances my meaning will perhaps be more apparent : for the 
odd number ought always to pofTefs that name by which we now call it: 
fhoulditnot? — Entirely fo. — But is this the cafe with the odd number alone 
(for this is what I inquire) ? or is there any thing elfe which is not indeed 
the fame with the odd, but yet which ought always to be called odd, together 
with its own proper name, becaufe it naturally fubfifts in fuch a manner, 
that it can never defert the form of the odd ? But this is no other than 
what happens to the number three, and many other things. For confider, 
does n(5t the number three appear to you to be always called by its proper 
name, and at the fame time by the name of the odd, though the oddh not 
the fame as the iriadf Yet the triad, and the pentad, and the entire 
half of number, naturally fubfifl: in fuch a manner, that though they are not 
the fame as the odd:, yet each of them is always odd. And again, two and 
four, and the whole other order of number, though they are not the fame as 
the even, yet each of them is always even : do you admit this or not ? — 
How fhould I not (fays he) ? — See then (fays Socrates) what I wi(h to evince. 
But it is as follows : It has appeared, not only that contraries do not receive 
one another, but that even fuch things as are not contrary to each other, 
and yet always poflefs contraries, do not appear to receive that idea which is 
contrary to the idea which they contain ; but that on its approach they 
either periih or depart. Shall we not, therefore, fay that three things 
would firft perifh, and endure any thing whatever, fboner than fuftain to be 
three things, and at the fame time to be even ? — Entirely fo (fays Cebes). — 
And yet (fays Socrates) the duad is not contrary to the triad. — Certainly 
not. — Not only, therefore, do contrary fpecies never fuftain the approach of 
each other, but certain other things likewife cannot fuftain the acceffion of 
contraries. — You fpeak moft true (fays he). 

Are you willing, therefore (fays he), that, if we are able, we fhould define 
what kind of things thefe are r — Entirely fo. — Will they not then, Cebes 
(lays he), be fuch things as compel whatever they occupy, not only to retain 
their idea, but likewife not to receive a contrary to it? — How do you 
mean ?— Exa611y as we juft now faid. For you know it is neceflary, that 

VOL. IV. 2 T whatever 
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whatever things the idea of three occupies fliould not only be three, but like- 
wife odd. — Entirely fo. — To a thing of this kind, therefore, we aflert, that an 
idea contrary to that forna, through which it becomes what it is, will never 
approach.— It cannot. — But it becomes what it is through the odd : does it 
not ? — Certainly. — But is not the contrary to this the idea of the even ? — It 
is,— The idea of the even, therefore, will never accede to three things. — 
Never. — Are not three things, therefore, deftitute of the even? — Dcflitute. — 
The triad, therefore, is an odd number. — It is. — Tlie things which I men- 
tioned then are defined, viz. fuch things, which, though they are not con- 
trary to fome particular nature, yet do not at the fame time receive that 
which is contrary ; juft as the triad in the prefent inftance, though it is not 
contrary to the even, yet does not anything more receive it on this account : 
for it always brings with it that which is contrary to the even ; and in like 
manner the duad to the odd, and fire to cold, and an abundant multitude of 
other particulars. But fee whether you would thus define, not only that a 
contrary does not receive a contrary, but likewife that the nature which 
brings with it a contrary to that to which it approaches, will never receive 
the contrariety of that which it introduces. But recoiled again, for it will 
not be ufelefs to hear it repeated often. Five things will not receive the 
form of the even ; neither will ten things, which are the double of five, 
receive the form of the odd. This ', therefore, though it is itfelf contrary 
to fomething* elfe, yet will not receive the form of the odd ; nor will the 
fefquialter, nor other things of this kind, fuch as the half and the third part, 
ever receive the form of the wliole, if you purfue and affent to thefe con- 
fequences. — I moft vehemently (fays he) purfue and affent to them. 

Again, therefore (fays Socrates), fpeak to me from the beginning ; and this 
not by anfwering to what I inquire, but, in a different manner, imitating me. 
For i fay this, in confequence of perceiving another mode of anfwering, 
arifing from what has now been faid, no lefs fecure than that which was 
eftablifhed at firfl. For, if you ihould afk me what that is, which, when 
inherent in any body, caufes the body to be hot, 1 fhould not give you that 
cautious and unfkilful anfwer, that it is heat, but one more elegant deduced 
from what we have jufl now faid ; I mean, that it is fire. Nor, if you 

» That Is, the double. * That i?, the half. 

* fliould 
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fliould afk mc what that is, which when inherent in a certahi body, the 
body Is difeafcd, 1 fliould not fay that it is difcale, but a fever. Nor, if you 
fliould aflv what that is, which when inherent in a number, the number 
will be odd, I fliould not fay that it is imparity, but unity, and in a funilar 
manner in other particulars. But fee whether you fufficiently underfland 
my meaning. — Pcrfedly fo (fays he). — Anfwer me then (fays Socrates), what 
that is, which when inherent in the body, the body will be alive ? — Soul ^ 
(fays he). — Is this then always the cafe? — How fliould it not (fays he)? — 
Will foul, therefore, always introduce life to that which it occupies? — It 
will truly (fays he). — But is there anything contrary to life, or not? — 
There is. — But what? — Death. — The foul, therefore, will never receive the 
contraryvto that which it introduces, in confequencc of what has been already 
admitted. — And this moft vehemently fo (fays Cebes). 

But what ? how do we denominate that which does not receive the idea 
of the even ? — Odd (fays he). — And how do we call that which does not 
receive juflice, and that which docs not receive mufic ? — We call (fays he) 
the one unjufl:, and the other unmufical. — Be it fo. — But what do we call 
that which does not receive death ? — Immortal (fays he). — The foul does 
not receive death ?— It does not. — The foul, therefore, is immortal. — Im- 
mortal. — Let it be fo (fays he). — And fliall we fay that this is now dcmon- 
fl:ratcd ? Or how does it appear to you ?~It appears to me, Socrates, to be 
moll: fufficiently demonfl:rated. — What then (fays he), Cebes, if it were 
neccflary to f/ie o^/^that it fliould be free from deftru61ion, would not three 
things be indcflrudible ?— How Ihould they not ? — If, therefore, it was alfo 
ncccflary that a thing void of heat fliould be indefl:rudible, when any one 
fliould introduce heat to fnow, would not the fnow withdraw itfelf, fafe and 
iinliquef.ed r For it would not pcrifli ; nor yet, abiding, would it receive tl;ie 
lieat. — You fpeak the truth (lays he). — In like manner, 1 think if that which 
is void of cold v/as indeflrudlible, that when any thing cold approached to 
il re, the fire would neither be cxtinguiflied nor defl:royed, but would depart 
free from damage. — It is necefliu'y (fays he).' — Hence (fays Socrates) it is 
nccclTary to fpeak In this manner concerning that which is immortal : for, if 
that Vv'hich is immortal is indeflrucflible, it is impoffible that the foul, when 

* This, which is the fifih argument^ properly and fully cemonftrates the immortality of the foul 
from its (.•flcnce. 
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death approaches to it, (hould periOi, For it follows, from what has been 
faid, that it does not receive death, and of courfe it will never be dead, 
Juftas we faid, that three things will never be even, nor will this ever be the 
cafe with that which is odd : nor will fire ever be cold, nor yet the heat which 
is inherent in fire. But fomc one may fay^ What hinders but that the odd 
may never become the even, through the accefTion of the even, as we have 
confefTed ; and yet, when the odd is deftroyed, the even may fucceed inftead 
of it? We cannot contend with him who makes this objeflion, that it is 
not deftroyed : for the odd is not free from deftru6lion ; fince, if this was 
granted to us, we might eafily oppofe the objedlion, and obtain this con- 
cefi[ion, that the odd and three things would depart, on the approach of the 
even ; and we might contend in the fame manner about fire and heat, and 
other particulars : might we not ? — Entirely fo, — And now, therefore, fince 
we have confefled refpedting that which is immortal, that it is indefl:ru61ible, 
it muft follow that the foul is, together with being immortal, likewife in- 
deftrudible : but if this be not admitted, other arguments will be neceflary 
for our convi<5lion. But there is no occafion for this (fays he). For it is 
fcarcely pofiible that any thing elfe fhould be void of corruption, if that 
which is immortal and eternal is fubjedl to diffolution. 

But I think (fays Socrates) that Divinity, and the form itfelf of life, and 
if any thing elfe befides this is immortal, muft be confefled by all beings to 
be entirely free from diflx)lution. All men, indeed (fays he), by Jupiter, 
^muft acknowledge this; and much more, as it appears to me, mufl it be 
admitted by the Gods. Since, therefore, that which is immortal is alfo 
ipcorruptlble, will not the foul, fince it is immortal, be indeftrudtible ? — It is 
perfe<Stly neceflary. — When, therefore, death invades a man, the mortal 
part of him, as it appears, dies; but the immortal part departs fa fe and un- 
corrupted, and withdraws itfelf from death. — It appears fo. — The foul, 
therefore (fays he), O Cebes, will, more ^ than any thing, be immortal and 
ihdeftrudibie ; and our fouls will in reality fubfifl: in Hades. And therefore 
(fays he), Socrates, I have nothing further to objedt to thefe arguments, nor 
any reafon why I fhould difbelieve their reality : but if either Simmias, or 
any perfon prefent, has any thing to fay, he will do well not to be filent : for 

* Socrates fays, with great propriety, that the foul will be immortal more than any thing. For 
foul is eJfent'iaUy vital \ and immortality xsjlability of life, 

1 know 
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I know not what other opportunity he can have, beficles the prefent, if he 
wiflies either to fpeak or hear about things of this kind. — But indeed (fays 
Simmias) I have nothing which can hinder my belief in what has been faid. 
But yet on account of the magnitude ' of the things about which we have 
difcourfed, and through my defpiiing human imbecility, I am compelled to re- 
tain with myfelf an unbelief about what has been afTerted. — Indeed, Simmias 
(fays Socrates), you not only fpeak well in the prefent inf^ance, but it is 
necefTary that even thofe fiifl hypothefes which we eftablifhed, and which are 
believed by us, (hould at the fame time be more clearly confidered : and if 
you fufficiently inveftigate them, you will follow reafon, as it appears to me, 
in as great a degree as is pofTible to man. And if this becomes manifeil, you 
will no longer make any further inquiry. — You fpeak true (fays he). 

But it is juft, my friends (fays he), to think that if the foul is immortal, 
it requires our care and attention, not only for the prefent time, in which 
we fay it lives^ but likewife with a view to the whole of time : and it will 
now appear, that he who negleds it muft fubje6l himfelf to a moft dreadful 
danger. For, if death were the liberation of the whole man, it would be anv 
nnexpeded gain to the wicked to be liberated at the fame time from the body, 
and from their vices together with their foul : but now, fince the foul 
appears to be immortal, no other flight from evils,, and no other lafety 
remains for it, than in becoming the befl and moft prudent pofTible. For 
when the foul arrives at Hades, it will pofTefs nothing but difcipline and 
education,, which are faid to be of the greateft advantage or detriment to the 
dead^ in the very beginning of their progrefTion thither. For thus it is faid : 
that the dsemon* of each perfon, which was allotted to him while living, 

endeavours 

^ Simmias fays this, in conHcquencc of not having arrived at the fummit of philofophical 
attainments, and, therefore, not feeing the full force of this fifth argument of Socrates. For it 
poflefles a moft wonderful and invincible ftrength; and by thofe that underftand it will be 
acknowledged to have all the force of geometrical demonftration. Socrates himfelf infinuates as 
much as this, when he fays in reply to Simmias, that by fufficiently inveftigating the hypothefes 
on which this argument is founded, we (hall follow reafon in as great a degree as is poflible to 
man, and at length make no further inquiry. That is, we ihall at length perceive this truth by 
the proje^^ing energies of Intelle<5l, which is a degree of evidence, as I have already obfervcd in 
the Introdu<!^ion to this dialogue, fuperior to that of any tradition however divine. 

» Since there arc in the univcrfe, faysOlympiodorus, things which fubfift differently at different 

times 
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endeavours ' to lead each to a certain place, where it is neceflary that all of 
them, being colkaed together, after they have been judged, ihoiild proceed 
to Hades, together with their leader, who is ordered to condud them from 
hence thither. But there receiving the allotments proper to their condition, 
and abiding for a neceflary time, another leader brings them back hither 
again, in many and long periods of time. The journey, therefore, is not 
fuch as Telephus aflerts it to be in Efchylus. For he fays that a fimple path 
leads to Hades : but it appears to me that the path is neither fimple nor one. 
For there would be no occafion of leaders, nor could any one ever wander 
from the right road, if there was but one way. But now it appears to have 
many divifions and dubious turnings : and this I conjeclure from our holy 
and legal rites. The foul, therefore, which is properly adorned with virtue, 

limes, and fince there are alfo natures which are conjoined with the fupereflTential unities, it i« 
neceflary that there (liould be a certain middle genus, which is neither immediately fufpended 
from Deity, nor fubfifts diflerenlly at different times according to better and worfe, but which is 
always perfe<ft, and does not depart from its proper virtue; and is immutable indeed, but is not 
conjoined with the fupereflTential. The whole of this genus is da:moniacal. There are alll) 
different genera of deemons : for they are placed under the mundane Gods. The highcft of 
thcfe fubfilts according to the one of the Gods, which is called an uniiic and divine genus of 
daemons. The next according to the intclleft which is fufpended from Deity, and is called 
intelleftual. The third fubfifls according to foul, and is called rational. The fourth according to 
nature, which is denominated phyfical. The fifth according to body, which is called corporeal- 
formed. And the fixth according to matter, and this is denominated material. Or after another 
manner it may be faid, Olympiodorus adds, that fome of thefe are celeftial, others ethereal, others 
aerial, others aquatic, others terreftrial, and others fubterranean. With rcfpe6l to this divifion. 
It is evident that it is derived from the parts of the univerfe. But irrational daemons originate 
from the aerial governors, whence alfo the Oracle fays, " being the charioteer of the aerial, 
terreftrial and aquatic dogs." 

Our guardian daemons, however, belong to that order of daemons which is arranged under the Gods 
that prcfidc over the afcent and defcent of fouls. 

» Olympiodorus obfcrvcs here, that the daemon endeavours to lead the foul, as exciting its 
conceptions and phantafies ; at the fame time, however, yielding to the fclf-motivc power of the 
foul. But in confequence of the daemon exciting, one foul follows voluntarily, another violently, 
and another according to a mode fubfifting between ihefe. Olympiodorus further obferves that 
there is one daemon who leads the foul to its judges from the pr«fent life; another, wIjo is 
ininiftrant to the judges, giving completion, as it were, to the fenlcnce which is paffed j and a 
diird who is again allotted the guardianfl»ip of life. 
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and which poffeffcs prudence, willingly follows its leader, and is not igno- 
rant of its prefent condition : but the foul which (llll adheres to body 
through defire (as I faid before), being for a long fpace of time terrified about 
it, and ftruggling and fuffering abundantly about the vifible place, is with 
violence and great difUculty led away by its prefiding dasmon. And when 
it arrives at that place where other fouls are affembled, all the reft fly from 
and avoid this unpurifled foul, which has been guilty either of uujufl flaughter, 
or has perpetrated fuch deeds as are allied to this, and are the works of kin- 
dred fouls ; nor is any one willing to beconne either its companion or leader. 
But fuch a foul wanders about, opprefTed with every kind of anxiety and 
trouble, till certain periods of time are accomplifhed : and thefe being com- 
pleted, it is driven by neceflity to an abode accommodated to its nature. But 
the foul which has pafTed through life with purity and moderation, obtaining 
the Gods for its companions and leaders, will refide in a place adapted to its 
purified condition*. 

There are indeed many and admirable places belonging to the earth ^ ; 
and the earth kfelf is neither of fuch a kind, nor of fuch a magnitude, as 

thofe 

« With refpec^ to the earth which is here mentioned, Olympiodorus informs us, that fome of 
the antlcnts confidered it as incorporeal, others as corporeal, and each of thefe in a twofold re- 
fpeft. For thofc who confidered it as incorporeal faid that it was either an idea, or nature ; birt 
of thofe who confidered it as corporeal, fome aflerted that it was the whole world, and others the 
fublunary region. Plato, however, as is evident from the text, appears to fpeak of tiiis our 
earth.. 

Olympiodorus adds, that as the earth is a phroma* of the unlverfe, it is a God. For, if the 
unlvcrfe is a God, it is evident that the parts from which it derives its completion muft alfo be 
Gods. Befides, if the earth contains Divinities, much more muft it be itfelf a God, as Tim^us 
alfo fiiys. Hence, intelledand a rational foul muft be fufpended from it, and confequently it muft 
have a luciform prior to this apparent body. 

Again, that the univerfe is fpherical, may be (hown from its final caufe. For a fphere imitates 
the one, becaufe it is the beft and moft iudiiroliible of figures, as being free from angles, and the 
moft capacious of all things. This is alfo evident from its paradigmatic caufe, becaufe animal ttf elf , 
or the extremity of the intelligible order, to which looking, the demiurgus fabricated the world, 
is all-pcrfe£t. And further ftill, this is evident from its producing caufe. For the demiurgus 
made it to be perpetual and indiflbluble, and both the circle and fphere are figures of this kind. 

FuiIIkt ftill, as every part of the whole, which ranks as a whole, imitates the univerfe in the 
whde and the ally fo likewifc in figure. Every whole, therefore, in the univerfe, is fpherical, and 

* i. c. A whole, w.hlch gives completion to th« univerfe. 

confequently 
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thofe who are accuftomed to fpeak about it imagine, as I am perfuaded from 
a certain perfon's account. — How is this, Socrates (fays Simmias) ? For I 
myfelf alfo have heard many things about the earth ; and yet perhaps not 
thcfe particulars which have obtained your belief. I fhould therefore be 
glad to hear you relate them. — Indeed, Simmias (fays he), the art of 
Glaucus does not appear to me to be neceflary, in order to relate thefe 
particulars ; but to evince their truth, feems to me to be an undertaking 
beyond what the art of Glaucus can accomplifh, Befides, I myfelf perhaps 
am not able to accomplifh this; and even though I fhould know how, the 
time which is allotted me to live, Simmias, feems by no means fufficient 
for the length of fuch a difcourfe. However, nothing hinders me from in- 
forming you what I am perfuaded is the truth, refpedling the form of the 
earth, and the places which it contains. — And this information (fays Sim- 
mias) will be fufficient. — I am perfuaded, therefore (fays he), in the fivi\ 
place, that if the earth is in the middle of the heavens, and is of a fpherical 
figure, it has no occafion of air, nor of any other fnch-like neceffity, to pre- 
vent it from falling : but that the perfedl fimilitude of the heavens to thcm- 
(elves, and the equilibrity of the earth, are fufficient caufes of its fupport. 
For that which is equally inclined, when placed in the middle of a fimilar 
nature, cannot tend more or lefs to one part than another; but, fubfifling oii 
all (ides fimilarly aifedled, it will remain free from all inclination. This is the 
firft thing of which I am perfuaded. — And very properly fo (fays Cebes). — ■ 
But yet further (fays he), that the earth is prodigioufly ' great ; that we 

who 

confequenlly this muft alfo be true of the earth. It is likewife evident that the earth is in the 
middle. For, if the univerfe is fpherical, it fubfifts about the centre : the parts of the univcrfe, 
therefore, which rank as wholes will alfo fubfifl about centres, and confequently this will be 
the cafe with the earth. Let it, however, be admitted, that it fubfifts about a centre, but whence 
is it evident that it fubfifts about the centre of the univerfe ? We reply, that if it is the moft 
grofs of all the bodies, it wjll be the laft of them ; for the moft attenuated of bodies, as being able 
to pervade through each other, poffefs the higher place, conformably to the order of attenuation ; 
and the earth the lower. 

• That the earth is very great, fays Olympiodorus, is evident from the Atlantic ifland fur- 
pafling in magnitude both Afia and Libya. It is alfo evident from the putrefaftion of the places 
which we inhabit, (ince fuch places cannot rank as firll. It is likewife evident from the fummits 
of things fecondary wifhing to be affimilated to the extremities of things prior to them; fo that 
the funimit of earth rauft be attenuated and pellucid, fimilar to the moft precious ftones and 

metals. 
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who dwell in places extending from Phafis to the pillars of Hercules, hihabit 
only a certain fmall portion of it, about the Mediterranean Tea, like ants or 
frogs about a marfh ; and that there are many others elfewhere, who dwell 
in many fuch-like places. For I am perfuaded, that there are every where 
about the earth many hollow places of all-various forms and magnitudes ; 
into which there is a confluence of water, mifts, and air: but that the earth 
itfelf, which is of a pure nature, is fituated in the pure heavens, in which 
the flars are contained, and which moft of thofe who are accuftomed to fpeak 
about fuch particulars denominate asther. But the places which we inhabit 
are nothing more than the dregs of this pure earth, or cavities into which its 
dregs continually flow. We are ignorant, therefore, that we dwell in the 
cavities of this earth, and imagine that we inhabit its upper parts, Jufl: as 
if fome one dwelling in the middle bottom of the fea, (hould think that he 
refided on its furface, and, beholding the fun and the other flars through the 
water, fhould imagine that the fca is the heavens ; but through floth and im- 

metals. And laftly, this is evident from the profundity of the hollows in which we dwell, and the 
height of the mountains ; for thefe evince that the fpheric fuperficies of the earth is larger than 
that which is generally confidercd as its furface. On this fummit of the earth, therefore, the true 
heavens are vifible. They are alfo feen near, and not through aether only, and with more beau- 
tiful eyes. According to Ammoni us Hernieas, too, whom Olympiodorus calls the Interpreter, 
the ftars themfelves, as I have before obferved, are not feen by us here, but inflammations of 
them in the air. And perhaps, fays he, this is the meaning of that aflcrtion of Heraclitus, '« en- 
kindling meafures and exllnguiHiing meafures." For he certainly did not fay this of the fun itfelf, 
but of the fun with reference to us. 

Olympiodorus further obferves, that there is a triple divifion of the earth, according to the three Sa- 
turnian deities Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto: for to thefe, fays Homer, heaven and earth are comnK>q~. 
But if commonj it is evident that thefe two are divided among them. Hence, in the heavens, the 
inerratic fphcre belongs to Jupiter; from thence, as far as to the fphere of the fun, to Neptune ; and 
the remaining part of the heavens to Plato. If there is alfo a divifion of the earth according to 
the univerfe, it mnft be divided into celcdial, tcrreftrial, and middle. For Olympian earth is ho- 
noured, as well as that which is properly tcrrcflrial. There muft, therefore, be a certain middle 
earth- If, likewife, there is a divifion of the earth conformably to that of an animal, for the earth, 
is an animal, It muft be divided Into the head, middle parts, and feet. 

It is alio beautifully obferved by Olympiodorus, that each of the elements has the dodecahedron 
in common, as preparatory to becoming a fphere. Hence, fays he, the earth has from itfelf the 
cubic, water the icofahedric, air the o<Slahedric, and fire the pyramid ; but from the fupcrmundane 
Gods the dodecahedron is imparted to all of them, as preparatory to intelledtual participation/ 
which is fphericity, or the reception of a fpherical figure. 
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beci'li'ty :havlng never afcefndedto the top of the Tea ^ nor e^ergea fromn -its 
fleeps mto this region, has never perceived haw tnuch purer and 'more 'beati- 
tifu'l it is than the place which he inhabits, nor has recerved this information 
from^any otlher Who has beheld this place of our abode. In the very fame 
manner are wc affeC^ed : for, dwelling in a certain hollow of the eaith, 
we thrnk that we refidc on its furface ; and we call the air heaven, as if the 
ftars puffed through this, as through the heavens themfelves. And this like- 
wife, in the fame manner as in the above inftance, happens to us through 
our rml^eciHty and (loth, which render us incapable of afcending to the fum- 
fnit df the air. For, dtherwife, if any one could arrive at its fummit, or, 
becoming winged, could fly thither, he would be feen-emerging from hence; 
and jiwft as iBihes, emerging hither from the fea, perceive what our region 
contains, in the fame manner would he behold the feveral particulars be- 
longing to the fummrt of the tjaith. And befides this, if his nature was 
fufficierft fcnrfuch lan elevated furvey, he would know that the heavens which 
he there beheld were the true heavens, and that he perceived the true light 
and the true earth. For this eai'th which we inhabit, the flones which it 
contains, and the whole region of our abode, are all corrupted and gnawed, 
juft <fi8 thingiS'in the fea are corroded >by the fait : for nothing worthy of edi- 
liiation grows in the fea, nor does it ccmtain any thing perfeft ; *but caverns 
and fand, and imrhenfe quantities of mud and filth, are found in it wherever 
there is earth. Nor are its contents to be l^ any means compared with the 
beauty of the various particulars in our place of abode. JBut thofe upper re-» 
gions of <hc -earth will appear to be yet ffkr more excellent than thefe which 
\ve inhabit. For, if it is proper to tell you a beautiful fable^ it is well worth 
hearing, Simmias, what kind of places thofe are x>n the upper earth, fituated 
under the heavens. 

It is reported then, my friend (fays he), in the fii^fl: place, that this earth, 
if any one furvcys it from on high, appears like globes covered with twelve 
Ikins, various*, and diflinguilhed with colours -, a, pattern of which are the 

colours 

■ The earth is diftinguiflied with colours, fays Olympiodorus, according i& ih^ phyjical variety 
of colours.; according to the deflux'ions of celeftial illuminations from Mars and the Sun j and ao-e 
cording to incorporeal lives, which proceed as far as to fenfible beauty. With refpe6l to the ele- 
meots likewife'on the fummit of the earth, water there is as yapour, and as moift air) but air is 

lether^ 



colours fou^iid ajitioajj us^ aiid wbicl^ our pouters ysfy. Bi^t ^Her(? t;b« ^hqi^ 
earth is, GonApofqcl froi^ mat^i;ia,ts. of tbis kind,, aii^d; fiijc^ as a>ifc mugh inoi^ 
fpleudid and pure tih^\ our regioA co*it2kiii«» : for tih^y a^e pai>t;ly/ iiid<ec4 pujc^ 
pie, and endued witih a woudei?fi|l beaut;y ; partite of ^ g5>lden colour -^ aM 
partly mpre white thai^ j^lafte^r Qf fnqW' ; a,nd ajr^ conjpofed froni otheif CQf. 
Ipurs in a fimilar manner, and thofe more in number and more beautiful th^ 
any we have ever beheld. For the hollow parts of this pure earth, being fUl;e4 
^yith water and air, exhibit a certain fpecies of colour, ftMping ^naong tib^ 
variety of other colours in fuch a manner, that one particular various fbrn:^ 
of the earth continually prefents itfelf to the vi^w. Hence, whatever grovy^ 
in this earth grows analogous to its nature, fuch as trees, and flowers^, an4 
fruits : and again, its mountains and ftones poflefs a fmnlar perfeftion and 
tranfparency, and are rendered beautiful through various colours ; of which 
the floncs fo much honoured by us in this pJlac^ of our abode are but fm^U 
parts, fuch as fardin-'ftones, jafper$, and emeralds, and all of this kind. But 
there nothing fubfifls which is not of fuch a nature as I have defcribed ; aud 
there are other things far more beautiful than even thefe. But the reafon 
of this is becaufe the ftones there are pure, and not confumed aqd corrupted, 
like ours, through rottennefs and fait, from a conflux of various particulars, 
which in our places of abode caufe filthinefs and difeafe to the ftpnes and 
earth, animals and plants, which are found among us. But this pure ear^h 
is adorned with all thefe, and with gold and fdver, and other things of a 
fuTiilar nature : for all thefe are naturally apparent, fince they are both nu** 
merous and large, and are diffufed every where throughout the earth ; fo that 
to behold it is the fpc<51acle of bleffcd fpedlators. This earth too contains 
many other animals ^ and men, fome of whom inhabit its middle parts ; 

others 

aether, and .nether is the funiniit of aether. If, alfo, there are mountains there, it is evident, (ays 
he, that from their ncarnefs they reach the heavens. In fhort, he adds, the aethers of the ele- 
ments arc there, as the Chaldasan oracles fay. 

* Thefe forms of life, fays Olympiodorus, on the fiimmit of the earth, fubfift between the forms 
of perpetual animals and thofe that live but for a ftjort time. For a medium is every where ne- 
ceflTary. Hut the excellent temperature of the feafons and the elements caufes the inhabitants thciv 
to die cafily, and to live long. And what is there wonderful in this, fays Olympiodorus, fince this 
in a certain refpe»ft is the crCfe with the /Ethiopians, through the fymmetry of the air? He adds, 
if alfo Ariiiotle relates, that a niau lived here without ileep, and nouriflied by the folar-form air 

Z V % alone, 
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others dwell about the air, as we do about the Tea; and others refide U\ 
iflands which the air flows round, and which are fituated not far from the 
continent. And in one word, what water and the fea are to us, with refpedt 
to utility, that air is to them : but what air is to us, that aether is to the in- 
habitants of this pure earth. But the feafons there are endued with fuch 
^n excellent temperament, that the inhabitants are never molefted with dif- 
eafe, and live for a much longer time than thofe who dwell in our regions ; 
and they furpafs us in fight, hearing, and prudence, and every thing of this 
kind, as much as air excels water in purity — and aether, air. And befides 
this, they have groves and temples of the Gods, in which the Gods dwell in 
reality; and likewife oracles and divinations, and fenfible perceptions of the 
Gods, and fuch4ike aflbciations with them. The fun too, and moon, and 
flars, are feen by them fuch as they really are ; and in every other refpe61: 
their felicity is of a correfponden't nature. 

And in this manner indeed the whole earth naturally fubfifts, and the parts 
\vhich are fituated about it. But it contains about the whole of its ambit 
tnany places in its concavities ; fome of which are more profound and ex- 
tended than the region which we inhabit : but others are more profound, 
indeed, but yet have a lefs chafm than the places of our abode; and there 
are certain parts which are lefs profound ', but broader than ours. But all 
thefe are in many places perforated into one another under the earth, accord- 
ing to narrower and broader avenues, and have paiTages of communication 
through which a great quantity of water flows into the different hollows of 
the earth, as into bowls; and befides this, there are immenfe bulks of ever- 
flowing rivers under the earth, and of hot and cold waters ; likewife a great 
quantity of fire, mighty rivers of fire, and many of moifl mire, fome of 
which are purer, and others more muddy; as in Sicily there are rivers of 
mud, which flow before a flream of fire, which is itfelf a flaming torrent. 

alone, what ought we to think of the inhabitants which are there ? Kai n ^'a'Jfjux(rroVy on kui oi 
ArfljecT£{ «5'r 'xu^ ix^v<Ti 5la rrif twv aipoiv ffvyLfxiTpiav. *a» ti ()trau9a larTopei A^jcttoteMj avQpuTTOv auTrvov nat 
fiova ru riXion^ii Tpiipofjuvov dipiy n xP^ **^' "^^^^ f*'' ci£c9at. 

* Plato, fays Olympiodorus, diredts bis attention to the four quarters of the globe: for fince 
there are two which we inhabit, viz. Europe and Afia, there muft alfo be two others according 
to the antipodes. Karao-roxa^tTaj 5> twv Tfcaafuv rptny-arciiVf tTrn^n ^uo Had' raas f«riv, it Y.upuTrn xa* h 
Acta' MOit ^\jo aMei uaTa rouf avTJTroJUf. > 

And 
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And* from thcfe the fcveral places are filled, into which each flows at parti- 
cular times. But ail thefe are moved upwards and downwards, like a hang- 
ing vefTel, fituated in the earth. This hanging vefTel too, through a certain 
nature of this kind, is one of the chafms of the earth ; and this the greatef}, 
and totally perforated through the whole earth. And of this Homer * thus 
fpeaks : 

Far, very far, where under earth is found 
A gulf, of every depth, the moft profound :. 

which he elfewhere and many other poets denominate Tartarus*. For into 
this chafm there is a conflux of all rivers, from which they again flow up- 
wards. But each derives its quality from the earth through which it flows.. 
And the reafon why they all flow into, and again out of this chafm, is becaufe 
this moidure cannot find cither a bottom or a bafis. Hence it becomes ele- 
vated, and fluctuates upwards and downwards : and this too is the cafe with 
the air and fpirit ^ which are fituated about it. For they follow this moifture, 
both when they are impelled to more remote places of the earth, and when 
to the places of our abode. And as in refpiration the flowing breath is perpe- 
tually expired and infpired, fo there the fpirit, which is elevated together with 
the moiflure, caufes certain vehement and immenfe winds during its ingrefs 
and departure. When the water, therefore, being impelled, flows into that 
place which we call downwards, then the rivers flow through the earth into 
different channels, and fill them ; jufl as thofe who pour into another veflcl 

^ Iliad, lib. viii. 

» Tartarus, fays Olympiodorus, is the extremity of the univerfe, and fubfifts oppofitely to Olym- 
pus. But Tartarus is a deity, the infpc6live guardian of that which is laft in every order. Hence, 
fays he, we have a celcllial Tartarus, in which Heaven concealed his offspring; a Saturnian Tar- 
tarus, in which alfo Saturn concealed his offspring; and alfo a Jovian of this kind, which is de- 
miurgic. 

3 As fire, water, and air, are in the middle of the earth, much vapour muft be there, as Olym- 
piodorus juftly obfcrves, water being analyfed into vapour through fire. Earth alfo being an ani- 
mal, and living, muft be willing to refpire, as it were, and muft make certain refluxes by its 
infpirations and expirations. Further ftill, its luciform muft be its firft vehicle, and its apparent 
nm[l be this corporeal bulk. It muft, therefore, require a middle, or aerial vehicle, the province 
of which is to cherifli and move more attenuated bodies, through its all-various motion. 

Olympiodorus further obferves, that of Tartarus, and Earth which is conjoined with Heaven, 
Typlion, Echidna, and Python, form as it were a certain Chaldaic triad, the infpe6live guardian 
(;f all inordinate fabrication, 

the 
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the water which they have drawn-. But whan this water, departing from 
thence, is impelled' hither, k again Mils the rivers, on the earth ; and thefe> 
when filled,, flow through channels and through the eai'th; and whea 
they have (everally pafTed through the avennes, which are open to each, they 
produce feas, lakes, rivers, and fountains. Flowing back again from hence 
under the earth, and fome of them flreaming round longer and more nume- 
rous places, but others round fuch as are fliorter and lefs numerous, they 
again hurl themfelves into Tartarus ; and fome indeed much more profoundly, 
but others lefs fo, than they were drawn : but the influxions of all of them, 
are deeper than the places from which they flow upwards. Ai^ the effluxion* 
of fome are in a direction contrary to their influxions, but in others both 
take place according to the fame part* There are fome again which entirely 
flow round m a circle, folding themfelves like fnakes, once or often alx)ut 
the earth ; and being bent downwards as much as poffible, they arc again, 
hurled forth on each fide till they arrive at the middle, but nQwer beyond this^ 
For each part of the earth becomes deep to both thefe ftreams. 

The other rivers, indeed, are many, great, and various : but among this 
abundance there are certain ftreams, four ' in number, of which the greatell:, 
and which circularly flows round the earth the outermoft of all, is called the 
Ocean. But that which flows oppoflte, and in a contrary diredtion to this, 
is Acheron ; which, flowing through other folitary places, and under the 
earth, devolves its waters into the Acherufian marfh, into which many fouls 

' The four rivers which are here mentioned are, fays Olympiodorus, according to the Inter- 
preter (i. e. Ammonius Hernieas), the four elements in Tartarus. Of thefe Ocean is water; 
Coc)tas, or rather Styx, is earth 5 Pyriphlegethon is fire 3 and Acheron is air. But Styx is op- 
pofed to Pyriphlegethon, as heat to cold ; and Acheron to Ocean, as air to Avater, Hence alfo 
Orpheus * calls the Acherufian lake aerial. However^ fays Olympiodonis, the pofition of the 
rivers does not correfpond to this interpretation. For Ocean is firfl, and in the higher place. 
Under this is Acheron. Under this again, Pyriphlegethon j and in the laft place, Cocytiis. 
Befides, all of them are called rivers, though the elements are different. It is better therefore, 
fays he, to confider the allotments, and the pla<:es themfelves of fouls, as receiving a fourfold divi- 
lion, according to depth. And prior to the places, we (liouid confider the divine idioms, viz. the 
definitive, according to Ocean ; the cathartic, according to Acheron ; that which puniflies through 
heat, according to Pyriphlegethon ; and that which puniflies through cold, according to Cocytus. 

* Aii KOi iDf<p£Ui TTjy Ax^poi-rtav Mjwrtjy a'ipiav kciMu 

of 
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of the ^i3ad pafs.; and abiding there for certain deftined ^fpaces of ^inae, 
dome of which are .more .and others lefs extended, they are a^ain^fentint© 
the orcnerations of animals. The third river .of thefe iiurls itfelf fonCh ;ia 
the middle, and near its fource falls into a mighty place, burning with 
:Bbundance df dire, and .produces a lake greater than our fea, and hot witla 
water and mvid. But it proceeds from hencse in a circle, turbulent and 
;miry,. and, Surrounding the earth, arrives both elfewhere and at thefextremitieB 
of the Acherufian marih, with the water -of which it does aiot 'become 
iinlngled ; but, often revolving itfelf under the ^earth, flows into the more 
downward parts of Tartarus. And this is the river which they ftill deno- 
tninate Pyri^hlegcthon ; the ftreams of which fend forth diflevered rivers to 
various parts of the 6arth» But the fourth river^ which is oppofite to this, 
iirfl falls as it is faid into a place dreadfuland wild, and wholly tmged with 
an azure colour, which they denominate Styx : and the influxive ftreams of 
this river form the Stygian marfh* But falling into this, and ireceiving vehe- 
ttient powers in its v/ater, it hides itfelf under the earth, and, rolling round, 
proceeds coi^rary to jpyriphlegethon, and meet« with it in the Acherufiao 
marih, in a coutrary diredion^ Nor is the iwater of this river mingled -with 
^ny thing,. fbut,. revolving in a circle, it hurls itfelf into Tartarus, in a courie 
'ijppofite to Pyriphlegethon. But its. name, according ito the foets, isCocytus. 
Thefe being thus inaturallyxonftitutea, when the .dead lairrive at that';place 
into which the daamon leads each, in the firft place theiy are judged, as well 
thofe who have lived in a becoming manner, andpioufly, and ju£ly, as thofc 
who.have not. And thofe who appear to have ^(Tedarmiddle Jcind of Jife, .pro- 
ceeding to Acheron, and afcending the vehicles ' prepared for them, arrive in 
thdfe at the Acherufian lake, and dwell there; till being purified, and havir^ 
fufFered punifliment for any injuries they may have committed,, they are en - 
•laTgedjandeachreceives the reward of his beneficence, according to liis>de{erts. 
But thofe who appear to be incurable, through the magnitude ofitheir offences, 
•becaufe they have perpetrated either many and great facrileges, or many 
unjuft (laughters, and fuch as are contrary to law, or other things ^df this 

' Thefe vehicles are aerial : for fouls are moved locally accord iag to the »r6hicks which are 
fufpended from them. And, thefe aerial ^vehicles, as heing oorruptibk, ase natttJaJly adaftul to 
receive punifliment. 

6 kind— 
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kind — thefe, a deftiny adapted to their guilt hurls into Tartarus, from which 
they will never ' be difcharged. But thofe who arc found to have committed 
curable, but yet mighty crimes, fuch as thofe who have been guilty through 
anger of any violence againft their father or mother, and have lived the 
remainder of their lives penitent for the offence, or who have become 
homicides in any other fimilar manner ; with refped: to thefe, it is ncceflary 
that they fhould fall into Tartarus : but after they have fallen, and have 
dwelt there for a year, the waves hurl them out of Tartarus; and the 
homicides indeed into Coc^tus, but the violators of fathers and mothers into 
Pyriphlegethon, But when, being borne along by thefe rivers, they arrive 
at the Acherufian marfli, they here bellow and invoke one part thofe whom 
they have flaughtered, and another part thofe whom they have injured. But, 
invoking thefe, they fappliantly entreat that they would fufFer them to enter 
into the lake, and forgive thefti. And if they perfuade them to do this, 
they depart, and find an end to their maladies : but if they are unable to 
accompliih this, they are carried back again into Tartarus, and from thence 
again into the rivers. And they do not ceafe from fuffering this, till they 
have perfuaded thofe they have injured to forgivenefs. For this punifhment 
was ordained them by the judges. But thofe who (hall appear to have lived 
moft excellently, with refpe(3: to piety — thefe are they, who, being liberated 
and difmifled from thefe places in the earth, as from the abodes of a prifon, 
ihall arrive at the pure habitation on high, and dwell on the astherial 
«arth *. And among thefe, thofe who are fufficiently purified by philofophy 
ihall live without bodies, through the whole of the fucceeding time, and 

* Let not the reader imagine, that by the word never, here, an eternal duration is implied; for 
Divinity does not punifli the foul as if influenced by anger, but, like a good phyfician, for the fake 
of healing the maladies which fhe has contraiSled through guilt. We mud fay, therefore, as 
-Olympiodorus well obferves, ihat the incurable foul is punilhed eternally, calling eternity her life 
and the partial period of her exiflence. " For, in reality (fays he), fouls which have offended iri 
the higheft degree cannot be fufficiently purified in one period, but are continually in life, as it 
were, in Tartarus; and this period is called by Plato eternity." 

* Obferve here, that thofe who have lived a holy and guiltlcfs life, without philofophy, will after 
<3eath dwell on the fummit of the earth ; and their bodies will confequently confift of the moft 
attenuated air. Thofe who have philofophized politically, fays Olympiodorus, will live in the 
heavens with luciform bodies. And thofe that are perfectly purified will be reftored to thefuper^ 
fMundanie place, without bodies. 

(hall 
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fhall arrive at habitations yet more beautiful than thefe, which it is neither 
eafy to defcribe, nor is the prefent time fufficient for fuch an undertaking. 

But for the fake of thefe particulars which we have related, we (hould 
undertake every thing, Simmias, that ^e may participate of virtue and pru- 
dence in the prefent life. For the reward is beautiful, and the hope mighty. 
To affirm, indeed, that thefe things fubfift exai^ly as I have defcribed them, 
is not the province of a man endued with intelled. But to aflert that either 
thefe or certain particulars of this kind take place, with refped to our fouls 
and their habitations — fince our foul appears to be immortal — this is, I think, 
both becoming, and deferves to be hazarded by him who believes in its 
reality. For the danger is beautiful ; and it is neceffary to allure ourfelvcs 
with things of this kind, as with inchantmcnts : and, on this account, I 
produced the fable which you have jufl now heard me relate. But, for the 
fake of thefe, it is proper that the man fhould be confident about his foul, 
who in the prefent life bidding farewell to thofe pleafures which regard the 
body and its ornaments, as things foreign from his nature, has earncftly 
applied himfelf to difciplines, as things of far greater confequencc ; and who 
having adorned his foul not with a foreign but its own proper ornament, viz* 
with temperance and juftice, fortitude, liberty and truth, expeds a migration 
to Hades, as one who is ready to depart whenever he fhall be called upon by 
Fate. You, therefore (fays he), Simmias and Cebes, and the reft who are 
here affembled, will each depart in fome period of time pofterior to the 
prefent; but 

Me HOW calling. Fate demands ; 

(as fome tragic poet would fay) and it is almoil: time that I fliould betake 
myfelf to the bath. For it appears to me better to wafh myfelf before I 
drink the poifon, and not to trouble the women with wafhing my dead 
body. 

When, therefore, he had thus fpoken, — Be it fo, Socrates (fays Crito) : 
but what orders do you leave to thefe who are prefent, or to myself, or 
refpeding your children, or any thing elfc in the execution of which we 
can particularly oblige you ? — None fuch as are new (lays he), Crito, but 
that which I have always faid to you ; that if you take care of yourfelves, 
you will always perform in whatever you do that which is acceptable to 

VOL. IV. 2 X myfelf. 
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myfelf, to my family, and to your own felves, though you (hould not promlfe 
me any thing at prefent. But if you negle6i: yourfelves, and are unwilling 
to live according to what has been now and formerly faid, as veftiges of 
direaion in your courfe, you will accompli/h nothing, though you flionld 
now promife many things, and in a very vehement manner. — We fliall take 
care, therefore (fays Crito), to a6l as you defirc. But how would you be 
buried ? — Juft as you pleafe (fays he), if you can but catch me, and I do not 
elude your purfuit. And at the fame time gently laughing, and addrefling 
himfelf tiD us, I cannot perfuade Crito (fays he), my friends, that I am that 
Socrates who now difputes with you, and methodizes every part of the 
difcourfe ; but he thinks that I am he whom he will fhortly behold dead, and 
afks how I ought to be buried. But all that long difcourfe which fome time 
fince I addreffed to you, in which I afferted that after I had drunk the poifon 
I fhould no longer remain with ^ou, but fhould depart to certain felicities of 
the bleffed, this 1 feem to have declared to him in vain, though it was under- 
taken to confole both you and myfelf. Promife, therefore (fays he), for me 
to Crito, juft the contrary of what he promifed to my judges. For he pro- 
mifed that I fhould not run away; but do you engage that when I die I 
fhall not flay with you, but fhall depart and entirely leave you j that Crita 
may more eafily bear this feparation, and may not be afflided when he fees 
my body either burnt or buried, as if I fufFered fome dreadful misfortune ; 
and that he may not fay at my interment, that Socrates is laid out, or is 
carried out, or is buried. For be well aflured of this (fays he), excellent 
Crito, that when we do not fpeak in a becoming manner, we are not only 
culpable with refpe6l to our fpeech, but likewife affe6l our fouls with a cer- 
tain evil. But it is proper to be confident, and to fay that my body will be 
buried, and in fucfi a manner as is pleafing to you, and which you think is 
mofl agreeable to our laws. 

When he had thus fpoken he rofe, and went into a certain room, that he 
might wafh himfelf, and Crito followed him: but he ordered usto wait for him. 
We waited, therefore, accordingly, difcourfing over and reviewing among 
ourfelves what had been faid ; and fometimcs fpeaking about his death, how 
great a calamity it would be to us ; and (incerely thinking that we, like thofe 
who are deprived of their father, fhould pafs the refl of our life in the condi- 
tion of orphans. But when he had wafhed himfelf, his fons were brought to 

him 
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him (for lie had two little ones, and one confiderably advanced in age), and 
the women belon«ilns: to his family likewife came in to him : but when he 
had fpokcn to them before Crito, and had left them fuch injundions as he 
thought proper, he ordered the boys and women to depart ; and he himfelf 
returned to us. And it was now near the fetting of the fun : for he had 
been abfent for a long time in the bathing-room. But when he came in 
from wafhing, he fat down ; and did not fpeak much afterwards. P'or then 
the fcrvant of the eleven magidrates came in, and ftanding near him, I Act 
not perceive that in you, Socrates, fays he, which I have taken notice of in 
others; I mean, that they are angry with me, and curie me, when, being 
compelled by the maglftrates, I announce to them that they muft drink the 
poifon^ But, on the contrary, 1 have found you at the prefent time to be 
the mofl: generous, mild, and the bell of all the men that ever came into this 
place : and, therefore, I am well convinced that you are not angry with me, 
but with the authors of your prefent condition. You know thofe whom I 
allude to. Now, therefore (for you know what I came to tell you), farewell, 
and endeavour to bear this neceffity as cafily as poflible. And at the fame 
time burfting into tears, and turning himfelf away, he departed. But So- 
crates looking after him, And thou too (fays he), farewell ; and we fhali 
take care to a6l as you advife. And at the fame time turning to us. How 
courteous (fays he) is the behaviour of that man ! During the whole time 
of my abode here, he has vifited and often converfed with me, and proved 
himfelf to be the beft of men ; and now how generoufly he weeps on my ac- 
count ! But let us obey him, Crito, and let fome one bring the poifon, if 
it is bruifed ; but if not, let the man whofe bufinefs it is bruife it himfelf. 
But, Socrates (fays Crito), I think that the fun ftill hangs over the moun- 
tains, and is not yet fet. And at the fame time I have known others who 
have drunk the poifon very late, after it was announced to them ; who have 
fupped and drunk abundantly; and who have enjoyed the objeds of their 
love. Therefore, do not be in fuch hafte ; for there is yet time enough. 
Upon this Socrates replied. Such men, Crito, ad with great propriety in 
the manner you have defcribed (for they think to derive fome advantage by 
fo doing), and 1 alfo with great propriety (liall not ad in this manner. For 
1 do not think I (hall gain any thing by drinking it later, except becoming 

2x2 ridiculous 
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ridiculous to myfelf through defiring to live, and being fparing of life when 
nothing of it any longer renriains. Go, then (fays he), be perfuaded, and 
comply with my requeft. 

Then Crito, hearing this, gave the fign to the boy that ftood near him. 
And the boy departing, and having ftaid for fome time, came, bringing with 
him the perfon that was to adminifter the poifon, and who broughl it properly 
prepared in a cup. But Socrates, beholding the man — It is well, my friend 
(fays he) ; but what is proper to do with it ? for you are knowing in thefc 
affairs. — You have nothing gKc to do (fays he), but when you have drunk it 
to walk about, till a heavinefs takes place in your legs ; and afterwards lie 
down : this is the manner in which you (hould adl. And at the fame time he 
extended the cup to Socrates, But Socrates received it from him — and in- 
deed, Echecrates, with great cheerfulnefs ; neither trembling, nor fuffering 
any alteration for the worfe in his colour or countenance : but, as he was ac* 
cuftomed to do, beholding the man with a bull-like afpe£t. What fay you 
(fays he) refpe£ling this potion ? Is it lawful to make a libation of it, or 
not ? — We only bruife (fays he), Socrates, as much as we think fuificient for 
the purpofe.— I underftand you (fays he) : but it is certainly both lawful and 
proper to pray to the Gods, that my departure from hence thither may be 
attended with profperous fortune ; which I entreat them to grant may be the 
cafe. And at the fame time ending his difcourfe, he drank the poifon with 
exceeding facility and alacrity. And thus far, indeed, the greater part of us 
were tolerably well able to refrain from weeping : but when we faw him 
drinking, and that he had drunk it, we could no longer reflrain our tears. 
But from me, indeed, notwithilanding the violence which I employed in 
checking them, they flowed abundantly ; fo that, covering myfelf with my 
mantle, I deplored my misfortune. I did not indeed weep for him, but for 
my own fbrtune ; confidering what an affociate I fhould be deprived of. But 
Crito, who was not able to reflrain his tears, was compelled to rife before 
me. And Apoliodorus, who during the whole time prior to this had not 
ceafed from weeping, then wept aloud with great bitternefs ; fo that he in- 
fe61ed all who were prefent, except Socrates. But Socrates, upon feeing this, 
exclaimed— 'What are you doing, excellent men ? For, indeed, I princi- 
pally fcnt away the women, left they fhould produce a diflurbance of this 
6 kind. 
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kind. Fori have heard that it is proper? to die ]oy(u\ly and with propitious 
omens. Be quiet, therefore, and fummon fortitude to your afTiftance. — When 
we heard this we bluflied, and retrained our tears. But he, when he found 
durhig his walking that his legs felt heavy, and had told us fo, laid himfelf 
down in a fupine pofuion. For the man had ordered him to do fo. And at 
the fame time he who gave him the poifon, touching him at intervals, cbnli- 
dered his feet and legs. And after he had vehemently prefled his foot, he 
afked him if he felt it. But Socrates anfwered he did not. And after this 
he aoain prefled his thighs : and thus afcending with his hand, he fhowed us 
that he was cold and ftifF. And Socrates alfo touched himfelf, and faid, that 
when the poifon reached his heart he fhould then leave us. But now his 
lower belly was almoft cold ; when uacovering himfelf (for he was covered), 
he faid (which were his laft words): Crito, we owe a cock* to .-^fculapius. 
Difcharge this debt, therefore, for me, and do not negled it. — It fhall be 
done (fays Crito) : but confider whether you have any other commands. To 
this inquiry of Crito he made no reply ; but fhortly after moved himfelf, and 
the man covered him. And Socrates fixed his eyes. Which when Crito 
perceived, he clofed ^ his mouth and eyes. This, Echecrates, was the end 

of 

' The Pythagoreans, fays Olympiodorus, thought it proper to die joyfully, becaufe death is 4 
good and facrcd thing; and becaufe fometimes a contrary conduft deftroys that impulfe by whicb 
the foul is led back to her true felicity. Befides this, when the foul departs in forrow, a crowd of 
daemons who are lovers of body are by this mean evocated ; and who, in confequence of rejoicing 
in a life converfant with generation,, render the pneumatic vehicle of the foul heavy. 

* Should it be afked, fays Olynipiodorus, why Socrates defired that a cock might be offered for 
him to ^fculapius, we reply, that by this mean he might heal the difeafes which his foul had 
contra6led in generation. Perhaps too, fays he, according to the oracle, he was willing to return 
to his proper principles, celebrating Preon. Olynipiodorus adds, that Socrates is faid by Plato to 
have been the bed of mei>, becaufe he was in every refpeft good ; the moft prudent, according to 
knowledge; and the moft juft, according to defire. 

3 The meaning of the Attic fynibols refpcaing thofe that die is, according to Olympiodorus, as 
follows : The clofing of the mouth and eyes fignifics the ceflation of external energy, and the con- 
vcrfion of the foul to that which is inward. The being laid on the earth recalls to our memory, 
that the foul is conjoined with wholes. The wafliing of the dead body indicates purification from 
generation. The anointing the parts of the body fignifics a divulfion from the dark mire of mat- 
ter, and that divine infpiration is evocated. But the burning fignifies the being led to that which 
js on high, and to an impaitible nature. And the being laid in the earth indicates a conjunc- 
tion 
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of onr alToclate 5 a man, as it appears to me, the beft of thofe whom we were 
acquainted with at that time, and, befidesthis, the moft prudent andjuft. 

tion with intelligibles. Tivuv tri/fiCoha ra tts^i jous aTroixofJtivou^ var^tct arriKa. to fiev ow Ka/Afivtiv, tou 
Traveiv /wfv tjij t^u svBpyeias, tt^o; ^e t»v Bt(ra £?ri<rr§sfeiy. to h tiri yu; Tidevai Toy ava/xtjUv>jcr«£iu otwj av roif 
o\oii Y] ^uxn (rvva<p6BiY]. ro 5V XofEty, to aTTOxadai^eiv t«; yevta-eoog. to eJ'e fxv^i^ttVy to a-rrofTrav /xtv rov ^c^- 
€o^ov mj vXrj;, rm h ^eiav eTTiTTPOiar 7r^o*«Aewdai. to Je KoiitiVj to ve^iayziv eij to avw, )ca» to a(x£^i<rrov. ro 
h svTi^evat rrf yv, ro (rvvcivrsiv tojj vonro/f. 
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It is neccflary in the fi\i\ place, fays Olympiodorus ', to inveftigate the 
dramatic apparatus of the dialogue ; in the fecond place, its fcope ; in the 
third place, the divifion of it ; in the fourth place, the perfons in it, and the 
analogy of the perfons ; and in the fifth place, (that which is inveftigated by 
many, though it docs not dcferve to be difcufTed, and was not doubted by men 
of greater antiquity,) on what account Plato introduces Gorgias here, who 
was very far from being contemporary with Socrates. 

The dramatic apparatus then is as follows : Gorgias, t1ie Leontine, came 
from the I.eontines in Sicily, as an ambaflador to the Athenians, refpedino- 
a confederation, and the war againfl the Syracufians. He had alfo with him 
Polus, who delighted in rhetoric ; and he dwelt in the houfe of Callicles, the 
public orator of the Athenians. This Callicles, too, was delighted with fkil- 
ful rhetoricians, but made pleafure the end of life, and deceived the Athe- 
nians, always addreffing them in the language of Demofthenes, '* What do 
you wifh ? What (hall I write ? In what can T gratify you ?** Gorgias, there- 
fore, difplaycd his art, and fo captivated the Athenian people, that they called 
the days in which he exhibited fejlivals^ and his periods lam/is. Whence 
Socrates, perceiving the people thus deceived, and being able to extend o-ood 
to all the youth, formed the defign of faving the fouls both of the Athenians 
and of Gorgias himfclf. Taking, therefore, with him Chasrepho the philo- 
fopher, who is mentioned by Ariflophanes, they \^cnt to the houle of Calli- 
cles, and there their conferences and inveftigations of theorems took place. 

* In his MS, Scholia on this Dialogue, 
vor.. IV, 2 Y Bat 
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But he went with Chierepho, and did not go alone, that he might fhow how 
fcientific men condu<^ed themfelves and difcourfed. And thus much for the 
apparatus of the dialogue. 

With refpeca to Its fcope, it has appeared to be different to different per- 
fons. For fome fay that the deiign of Plato was to difcourfe concernincr 
rhetoric; and they infcrlbe it *' Gorgias, or concerning Rhetoric;** but im- 
properly : for they characterize the whole from a part. Others again fay, 
that the dialogue is concerning jufl:ice and injuflice ; fliowing that tlie juft 
are happy, and the unjufl unfortunate and miferable. Llkcwife, that by 
how much the more unjuft a man is, by fo much the more is he miferable ; 
that in proportion as his injull:ice is extended by time, in fuch propor* 
tion is he more miferable ; and that if it were immortal, he would be 
moft miferable. Thefe too receive the fcope of the dialogue from a part, 
viz. from the arguments againft Polus. Others fay that its fcope is to fpeak 
concerning the demiurgus. But thefe alfo collect the fcope from a part ; be- 
caufe in the fable in the latter part of this dialogue the demiurgus is men- 
tioned. Thefe, however, fpeak abfurdly, and foreign from the purpofe. 
We fay, therefore, that its fcope is to difcourfe conaernmg the princijiles which 
cmduB us to political felicity * 

Since, then, we have mentioned principles and a polity, let us fpeak con- 
cerning principles univerfally, and concerning political felicity, and alfo 
what the principles are of the political fcience. The principles, therefore, 
of every thing are fix. Matter^ as with a carpenter wood. Form, the writing 
table, or fomething of this kind. That which makes^ as the carpenter him- 
felf. The liaradigniy that to which diredling his phantafy, he made the table. 
The injirument, the faw perhaps, or the axe. And the endy that on accoiiiit 
of which it was made. The multitude, therefore, and rhetoricians, not 
looking to truth, fay that the matter of the political fciencc is the body which 
is prefer ved ; the form^ luxury; the Jiroducing caufe, rhttonc, the jiaradigniy 
a tyranny ; the inflrumeni, perfuafion ; and the end, pleafure. And fuch are 
, their affertions. We however fay that the matter is foul, and this not the 
rational, but that which confifls of three * parts : for it imitates a polity. 
And as in cities there are governors, foldiers, and mercenaries ; fo, in u?, 

* i. «. Of reafojf), anger, and defire. 

reafon 
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reafon is analogous to the governor ; anger to the foldier, fubfiftin^^ as a i-ne- 
dium, and being obedient to reafon, but commanding and ranking the mer- 
cenaries, that is defire. The matter, therefore, is the foul confidered as 
divided into three parts. For the poHtical charader wiflies to be angry and 
to defire, with refped to fuch things as are proper, and when it is proper. 
Juft as the lowell firing of a mufical inftrument accords with the highefl, and 
emits the fame found with it, though more acute. For thus defire is con- 
joined with reafon. But the fonn is juftice and temperance. The producing 
caufe is a philofophic life. But the paradigm is the world. For the political 
philofopher arranges all things in imitation of the univerfe, which is replete 
with excellent order. For this univerfe is order (^Koa-ixog) according to Plato, 
and not diforder [ujcoa-ijiioc). Manners and difcipline are the injlrument. And 
the end is good. It muft, however, be obferved, that good is twofold, one of 
which pertains to us in the prefent life, but the other we poflefs hereafter*. 
Political goody therefore, belongs to us in the prefent, but theoretic good will 
be our portion in another life. To Gorgias, therefore, the difcourfe is about 
x\\Q producing caufe; to Polus, about the formal', and to Calliclcs, about the 
fnal. Nor is it wonderful if all appear to be in all. For in the producing 
caufe the reft are found, and in the others all : for there is a certain commu- 
nion among them, and they pervade through each other. But they derive 
their order from that which abounds. 

Hence, therefore, the divilion of the dialogue becomes apparent. For it 
is divided into three parts: into the difcourfe with Gorgias; into that with 
Polus ; and into that with Callicles. It is neceffary alfo to obferve, that 
juftice and temperance are peculiarly faid to be the form of the political fci- 
ence. For it is neceffary to know that all the virtues contribute to political 
felicity, but cfpecially thcfe two. Hence Plato always makes mention of 
thefe, as being negle6lcd by men. For they wifh to know the other two, 
though not perfe6Hy, yet fiditioufly, and under a falfe appellation. Hence 
tiiey lay, Such a one is a prudent nian ; he knows how to ^enrich himfelf. 
And in a fmilar manner witli refpe^l: to fortitude; but they negle6tthe other 
two. 'LTieic is, however, occafion for thcfe, fince they proceed through all 

' lliongh a fcv ai-; rihlc to cxcrclfi.' {he theoretic as well as the ^o/i/ica/ virtues in the prefent 
life, yet \vc ran only iJoHirs the good of" the former in perfe«!:\ion hereafter. — For an accurate ac- 
count of ihcfe virtues, fee the Notes on the Pha'do. 

2 V 2 the 
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the parts of the fbnl. For as he who in the city performs his proper \vork> 
and gives to every man that which is his due, is faid to be jiift ; in like man- 
ner jaftice rules in the foul, when reafon, anger, and dcfire, refpe61ively per- 
form the office accommodated to each. If this be the cafe, temperance then 
fubfids in the foul, when each part does not defire that which is foreign to 
its nature. 

In the next place, it is worth while to inquire into the number and ana- 
logy of the pcrfons. Five perfons, therefore, are introduced, viz. Socrates, 
Chaercpho, Gorgias, Polus, and Callicles. Of tliefe, Socrates is analogous 
to that which is intelledual and fcientific ; Chaerepho to right opinion ; 
,Gorgias to diftorted opinion ; for he was not entirely vanquiOied by injuftice, 
but was dubious whether he fhould be perfuaded or nor. But Polus is ana- 
logous to injuftice, and to one who is alone ambitious; and Callicles is ana- 
logous to a fwinifli nature, and which is a lover of pleafurc. Some, however, 
doubt on what account the orators are three, but the philofophers two ; and 
why the number of the orators is indivifible \ but that of the philofophers 
divifible. We fay, however, that this is not true. For Socrates imitates 
tlie monad^ looking to ihe one. And divinity (or the one) is fimple, produced 
from nothing. Hence the hymn to him fays, " From whom all things 
emerge into light ; but thy fubfiftence alone is not on account of any thing ^.*' 
Chaerepho alfo imitates the monad, but that which is material and infepa- 
rable from matter ; but Socrates the feparate monad. And as fubordinate 
do not proceed to better, or better to fubordinate natures, without a medium, 
on this account Chaerepho has a middle order ; and confequently it is in- 
cumbent on him to tranfmit that which the extremes pofTefp. 

It now remains to inquire how Plato makes mention of Gorgias. I fay, 
therefore, in the firft place, that there is nothing abfurd in a writer record- 
m^ unknown men, and introducing them as difcourfing with each other. 
And, in the fecond place, we fay that Socrates and Gorgias were contem- 
poraries. For Socrates lived in the third year of the 77th Olympiad: and 
Empedocles the Pythagorean, the preceptor of Gorgias, afTociated with him. 
To which we may add, that Gorgias wrote a treatife concerning Nature, not 

' For three, being an odd number, is indivifiblc. 

• Ihe^ monad is the united fubfiftence of feparated multituilc; but the one is the fummit of 
multitude. 

3 El ov rravra 7rt(p^vr\' ffu J" ouhvof ouvina ixouvoi^ 

inelc^ant^ 
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inelegant, in the 84th Olympiad ; fo that this was twciUy-eiglit or :i few 
more years before Socrates. Befidcs, Plato, in the Theaetetus, fays th?t 
Socrates, when a very young man, met with Parmenides, when he was 
very much advanced in years, and found him to be a niofl; profound man. 
But Parmenidcs was the preceptor of Empedoclcs, who was tlic preceptor of 
Gorgias. And Gorgias was very old : for, according to hiftory, he died in 
the onc-hundred-and-ninth year of his age. So that thefe two lived about 
the fame time, 

I fhall only obferve, in addition to what Olympiodorus has faid, that Plato 
does not condemn all orators, but thofe only who fludy to perfuade their 
hearers to embrace whatever they pleafe, whether it be good or bad, falfe or 
true; fuch as were Lyfias the Theban, Tifias, and Gorgias. But, in the 
Phaedrus, he prefers Pericles and Ifocrates to all the other orators, becaufe 
they combined eloquence with philofophy. He alfo adds, that a legitimate 
orator ought to underhand the reafons of things, the laws of manners, the 
powers of words, and the different difpofitions of men ; that he (hould know 
how to compofe words adapted, as much as poffible, to the genius of his 
hearers ; and that he fhould not be fo anxious that what he fays may be plea{-. 
ing to men, as that it may be acceptable to Divinity, 
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Callicles. 

IN this manner, Socrates, they fay it is requifite to engage in war and con- 
tention. 

See. But have we not, according to the proverb, come after the feftival ? 
and are we not late ? 

Cal, And, indeed, after a very elegant feftival. For Gorgias, a little 
before, exhibited to us many and beautiful things. 

Soc. But Chaerepho, O Callicles, was the caufe of our being fo late ; for 
he compelled us to wafte our time in the forum. 

Chjer, It is, however, of no confequence, Socrates : for I can apply a re* 
medy, as Gorgias is my friend, vv'ho either now, or at fome future time, will, 
if you pleafe, exhibit the fame things to us. 

Cal. But what, Chaerepho, does Socrates defire to hear Gorgias ? 

Ch-ER. We are certainly come hither for this very purpofe. 

Cal. Whenever, therefore, you pleafe, come to me at my houfe : for 
Gorgias refides with me, and will exhibit to you whatever )ou dcilre. 

Soc. You fpeak well, Callicles. But will he be willing to difcourfe with 
us now ? For I wi(h to inquire of the man what the power of his art is, 
and what it is he profefTes and teaches. But the other things which you 
fpeak of, he may fhow us fome other time. 

9 Cal. 
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Cal, There is nothing like aiking ' him, Socrates : for this is one of the 
things which he exhibited. He, therefore, jufl now promifed all that are 
in the houfe, that he would anfwer any queftion that might be afked him. 

Soc. You certainly fpeak well. Afk him, therefore, Cha^repho. 

Ch;er. What mufl I alk him ? 

Soc. What he is. 

CiiiER. How do you fay ? 

» Rhetoric, fays Olympiodorus, is twofold; the one being art^ and the other (kill. It is worth 
while, therefore, to inquire, on what account (kill is not art? It is juttly then obferved in the 
Phoedrus, that he who intends to dlfcourfe about any thing (liould firftdefinc, and afterwards teach : 
for he who docs not do this mud neccflarily totally err. Thus, for inftance, in invelligating if 
the foul is immortal, wc ought not immediately to (how that it is immortal; but, prevfous to this, 
we (hould make a divifion, and fay that foul is not one thing, but many things. For there is both 
rational and irrational foul : and there is alfo a plantal foul, — whence likewife we fay that plants 
live. We fay, then, that the rational foul is both immortal and not immortal. It is not immor- 
tal, indeed, if we confider the immortal according to a fubfiftence perpetual and uniform ; but it is 
immortal both in its eflbnce and energy. 

Again, the definition of art is twofold. For art is a method proceeding in an orderly path in 
conjunction with phantafy. Olympiodorus adds in conjunction with phantafy, in order to di- 
ilinguidi it from nature. For nature alfo proceeds in an orderly way, but not with phantafy. 
Again, art is a fyitcm of conclufions, coexercifed to a certain end, beneficial to fome of the pur - 
pofes of life. According to the firft definition, therefore, rhetoric, falfely fo denominated, may 
be called an art. For it proceeds in an orderly path ; in the firll place, arranging the proem ; 
and afterwards the ftate or condition (Karao-Ta'Tij), and what is confequent to this. But it is not aij 
art according to the fccond definition, fince this can only apply to true rhetoric, which affio-ns the 
caufes of what it afierts. Indeed, not only rhetoric, falfely fo called, is an art, accarding to the firft 
definition, but alfo cookery, and the drcffing of hair. For to cook is not the province of any 
cafiial perfon, but of one who poffcfi^cs (kiJI^ ami proceeds in a cerfa//i way. In like manner the 
decoration of the hair has a knowledge of oinlments, and knows how to aJorn the hairs. The 
rhetoric, therefore, which knows noi how to p.illgn the caufe of what it aOlrl?, but proceeds to both 
tides, i. c. to the true and tlie falfe, is not an art. For art is that which has one good end. .But true 
rhetoric, which fubfiQs under the political chara(!^er, is an art. For, as the rational phNfician 
knows how to cure an ophlhaliny, fo likcvvvfc the empiric. But the former, who alfo a<Sls accord- 
ing to crt, can alfign ihc caufes of what he does, which the empiric cannot. Agaiu, if fome 
oiu; fjiould a(k in wliat art differs from fciencc, fmce art alfo afiTigns caufes, we reply, that fcience 
produces the knowledge of things whofe fubfiftence is perpetual «nd uniform, but art the know- 
ledge of things flowing. Shall we fay, therefore, that the phyfiologill is not fcientific who in- 
vcftigatcs things flowing and material ? By no means : for his inveftigation is not of things ma- 
terial, but he refers them to imiverfals, and explores the hypoltafis of uaiverfal phyfical natures. 
So that Plato reprobalca falfe and not true rhetoric. 

Soc» 
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Soc. Jaft as, if he fhould happen to be an artificer of fhoes, he would an- 
fwcr you that he was a ftioemaker. Or do you not underftand what I fay ? 

CHiER. I do; and I will aik him. Tell me, O Gorgias, did Callicles here 
fay true, that you promifed to anfwer whatever fliould be afked you? 

GoRG. He fpoke the truth, Chacrepho : for 1 juH: now made this promifc: 
and I fay that no one has aiked me any thing new for many years. 
CHiER. You will, therefore, anfwer eafily, Gorgias. 
GoRG. We fliall make trial of this, Chaerepho. 

Pol. Do fo, by Jupiter : but if you pleafe, Chaerepho, difcourfe with me : 
for Gorgias appears to me to be weary ; as he has juft now difcufled many 
particulars. 

Ch^r. But what, Polus, do you think that you can anfwer better than 
Gorgias ? 

Pol. Of what confequence is'it, if you are anfwered fufficicntly ? 
Chjer. It is of no confequence: but, fince you are wilHiig, anfwer me, 
Pol. Afk. 

CiiiER. I aik you then, if Gorgias were knowing In that art' in which his 
brother Herodicus is (killed, by what name we might juflly call him? 
Might we not call him the fame as his brother ? 
Pol. Entirely fo. 

Chjer. Calling him, therefore, a phyficlan, we fhould rightly denominate 
him ? 

Pol. We fhould. 

Ch^r. But if he were fkilled in that art in which Ariilopho, the fon of 
Aglaophon, is ikilled, or his brother, what fhould we then rightly call him ? 

» There are two kinds of rhetoric, fays Olympiodorns j hut of thefe the genera, and the ends, 
and the ways, are different. For the genus of true rhetoric is art; but, of the falfc, fkill. Again, 
the end of the true is good; but, of the falfe, perfuafion, whether the thing perfuaded to be done, 
or not, be good or bad. And again, the way of the true is to know the powers of the foul ; but, 
of the falfe, not to know them. Do^^riw^/ faith alfo is the way of the true; but credible that of 
the falfe. For the geometrician wiflies to perfuade, but in a demonftrativc way, and not from 
credibility, ^s the rhetorician. As, therefore, the medicinal art announces health through dif- 
ferent auxiliaries, fo rhetorics proceed through ditTcrent forms. As a knife, therefore, is not of 
itfeU either good or bad, but is beneficial, or the contrary, to him who ufes it; fo rhetoric is not 
of itfelf beautiful, but is beneficial to him who ufcs it. 

Pol, 
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Pol. Evidently, a painter. 

Ch^r. But now, fince he is knowing in a certain art, what can we pro- 
perly call him ? 

Pol. O Chaerepho! there arc many arts in men which are from fkill' 
fkilfully difcovered. For Ikill caufes our life to proceed according to art ; 
but unfkilfulnefs according to fortune. Of each of thefe, different perfons 
differently participate : but the beft participate of the beft ; in the number 
of which is Gorgias here, who participates of the moft beautiful of arts. 

Soc. Polus, Gorgias appears to be very well furnifhed for difcourfe ; but 
he does not fulfil his promife to Chaerepho. 

GoRG. In what principally, Socrates ? 

Soc. He does not appear to me altogether to anfwer what he was afked. 

GoRG. But do you, if you pleafe, afk him. 

Soc. Not if you yourfelf would be wilhng to anfwer me ; for this would- 
be much more agreeable to me. For it is evident to me that Polus, from 
what he faid, has applied hlmfelf more to what is called the rhetoric art 
than to the art of difcourfe. 

Pol. Why do you fay fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. Becaufe, Polus, when Chaerepho aiked you in what art Gorgias was 
(killed, you praifed indeed his art, as if any one had blamed it, but you did 
not fay what the art itfelf is. 

Pol. Did I not anfwer, that it was the mofl beautiful of arts ? 

Soc. Very much fo. But no one aiked you concerning the quality of the 
art of Gorgias, but what it was, andvvhat Gorgias ought to be called ; in 

» Experiment (vctpa), fays Olympiodorus, differs from (kill (tfiTrupta), For (kill is afferted of 
aftions, but experiment of things artificial according to a part. And again, experiment is con- 
verfant with things partial, but (kill with things more univerfal. Skill, therefore, does not pro- 
duce art, if (kill is of things fubordinate^ for, if it did, fuperior would be produced from inferior 
natures. But it may be faid, Do wc not arrive at (kill from experiment, and at art from (kill ? 
We reply, that experiment, ii\deed, contributes to (kill, and (kill to artj but they are not pro- 
ducing caufes. This, however, takes place from our po(re(ling the gnoftic reafons of things, and 
being excited by fen(ibles. As, therefore, he who makes the fparks which have for a long time 
been concealed in afhes apparent, is not faid to have made light, but to have rendered it manifeli ; 
and in like manner, he who purifies the eye from an ophthalmy does not produce light, but con- 
tributes to the prcfence of it to the eye : fo the reafons in us require that which nuy caufe us to 
recollect. For we are analogous to a geometrician (leeping. So that (kill is not effedive, 

VOL. IV. 2 2 the 
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the fame manner as Chaerepho propofed to you before, and you anfwcred hitti 
beautifully, and with brevity. Now, therefore, inform me in the fame man- 
ner, what the art of Gorgias is, and what we ought to call Gorgias. Or ra* 
ther, do you, O Gorgias, tell us yourfelf what we ought to call you, as know^ 
ing in a certain art, 

GoRG. A perfon fkilled in rhetoric. 
Soc. Ought we^ therefore, to call you a rhetorician ? 
GoRO. And a good one, Socrates, if you wilh to give me a name; whichi 
as Homer fays, 1 pray may be the cafe. 
Soc. But I do wifh. 
GoRG. Denominate me, therefore. 

Soc. Shall we fay too, that you arc able to make otliers rhetoricians ? 
GoRG. I profefs this not only here, but elfewhere. 

Soc. Are you willing therefore, Gorgias, we (hould proceed in the mode 
of difcourfe we juft now adopted, viz. by queftion and anfwer, employing on 
fome other occafian that prolixity of fpeech which Polus.juft now began to 
ufe ? But do not deceive me in what you proraifed, but be willing to an- 
fwer with brevity what is afked you. 

GoRG. There are, Socrates, certain anfwers which mnft necefTarlly be 
prolix : however, I will endeavour to anfwer you in the Ihorteft manner* 
poflible. For this is one of the things which I profefs, viz. that no one can 
fay the fame things in fewer words than myfelf. 

Soc. I have occaiion, Gorgias, for this brevity : and I requeft that you 
will now give me a fpecimen of it, referving prolixity of fpeech for an- 
other time. 

GoRO. I will give you a fpecimen ; and fuch a one that you will fay you 
never heard a (horter difcourfe. 

Soc. Come, then (for you fay that you are knowing in the rhetorical art, 
and that you can make others rhetoricians), is not rhetoric converfant with 
a certain thing, in the fame manneras the weaving art is employed about 
the making of garments? 
GoRO. It is. 

Soc. And is not mufic, therefore, converfant with the produ61ion of me- 
lodies ? 

GoRO. Yes. 

Soc. 
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Soc, By Juno, Gorgias, I am delighted with your anfwers, becaufe they 
are the fhorteft poffible. 

GoRG. I entirely think, Socrates, that I (hall give you fatisfadioti iu this 
refpe^l. 

Soc. You fpeak well. Bat anfwer me in this manner refpedting the rhe- 
torical art, and inform me of what thing it is the fcience. 
GoRG. Ofdifcourfes* 

Soc. Of what difcourfes, Gorgias ? Is it of fuch difcourfes as thofe em- 
ploy who fhow the fick by what mode of living they may become well? 
GoRG. It is not. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, is not converlaiit with all difcourfes. 
GoRG. It certainly is not. 
Soc. But yet it enables men to fpeak; 
GoRG. It does. 

Soc. Does it impart the power of intellection in thofe things in which it 
jqaparls the ability of fpeaking ? 
GoRG. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, the medicinal art, of which we juft now fpoke, 
render us able to underftand and fpeak about the maladies of the (ick ? 
GoROf. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. The medicinal ast, therefore, as it appears, is converfant with dif- 
courfes. 

GoRG. It is. 

Soc. And is it not converfant with difcourfes about difeafes ? 
GoRG. Efpecially fo. 

Soc. The gymnaftic art, therefore, is alio converfant with difcourfes about 
the good and bad habit of bodies. 
GoRG. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And, indeed, other arts, O Gorgias, will fubfift in this manner. For 
each of them will be converfant with thofe difcourfes which are employed 
about that particular* thing of which each is the art. 
GoRG. It appears fa 

Soc. Why, therefore, do you not call other arts rhetorical, iince they are 
converfant with difcourfes, and you call this very thing which is employed 
about difcourfes, rhetoric ? 

2 z Z GORO, 
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GoRG, Becaufe, Socrates, all the fcience of odier arts is converfant, as I 
may fay, with manual and fuch-like operations ; but nothing belonging to 
the rhetorical art is manual, fince all its adtion and authority fubfift throu<yh 
difcourfes. On this account, I think that the rhetorical art is converfant 
with difcourfcs, and I affirm that in this I fpeak rightly. 

Soc. I underfland what kind of an art you wifh to call it ; but perhaps I 
may comprehend it yet ft ill more clearly. However, anfwer me. Have we 
not arts ? 

GoRo. Yes. 

Soc. I think that, with refpe6l to all the arts, fome are very much em- 
ployed in operation, and ftand very little in need of difcourfe ; but others do 
not require it at all, but accomplifh their defign in filence ; fuch as the arts 
of painting and ftatuary, and many others. You appear, therefore, to me 
to fay that the rhetorical art is 'not converfant with fuch arts as thefe. Or 

do you not ? 

GoRG. You apprehend my meaning very well, Socrates. 

Soc. But there are other arts which accomplifh the whole of their inten* 
tion through difcourfe, and either require, as I may fay, nothing of operation, 
or very little, fuch as the arithmetic, logiftic, pettutic*, and many other arts; 
fome of which have difcourfes nearly equal to their operations ; but with 
many the difcourfes furpafs the operations : and, univerfally, all their adion 
and authority fubfift through difcourfes. You appear to me to fay that rhe- 
toric ranks among things of this laft kind. 

GoRG. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Yet I do not think you are willing to call rhetoric any one of thefe, 
thou<^h you faid that the rhetorical art was that which pofTefled its authority 
throuo^h difcourfe. For fome one difpofed to be troublefome might afk. Do 
vou therefore, Gorgias, fay that the arithmetical is the rhetorical art? But 
I do not think thai you call either the arithmetical, or the geometrical, • the 
rhetorical art. 

GoRG. You think rightly, Socrates, and apprehend me perfedly well. 

Soc. Now, therefore, complete the anfwer to my queftion. For, (ince 
rhetoric is one of thofe arts which very much ufe difcourfe, and there are 

» The art of chefs. 

other 
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other arts of this kind, endeavour to tell us about what particular thing in 
difcourfe the authority of rhetoric is exercifed. Jufl: as if any One fhould dik 
me refpeding the arts which 1 lately mentioned, O Socrates, what is the 
arithmetical art, I fhould fay as you did jufl now, that it is one of the arts 
which pofTefTes all its power through difcourfe. And if he fhould again afk 
me about what it is converfant, I fhould anfvver. About the knowledge of 
the even and the odd, viz. what the nature is of each. But if he fhould 
further alk me, What do you call the logiftic art ? J fhould anfwer, that this 
alfo is one of thofe arts which pofTefs all their authority through difcourfe. 
And if he fhould afk me about what it is converfant, I fhould anfwer, like 
thofe who write decrees in the Senate-houfe, that the logiflic in other 
refpefts fubfifls in the fame manner as the arithmetical art (for each is 
employed about the even and the odd) ; but that it differs in this, that it 
confiders the amount of the even and odd, both with refpe6l to themfelves 
and to each other. And if any one fhould alk me about what the difcourfes 
of aflronomy are employed, in confequence of my faying that it ranked 
among thofe arts the whole of whofe authority conflfls in difcourfe, I fhould 
fay that they are employed about the lation of the flars, of the fun and the 
moon, viz. how they are related to each other with refpe6l to fwiftnefs. 

GoRG. And you would anfwer very properly, Socrates. 

Soc. Now then do you anfwer, Gorgias. For rhetoric is one of thofe arts 
which accomplifh every thing, and derive all their authority through dif- 
courfe. Is it not? 

GoRG. It is. 

Soc. Tell me then, what that particular thing is, about which the dif- 
courfes are converfant which rhetoric employs, 

GoRG. The greatefl and the befl, Socrates, of human concerns. 

Soc. But, Gorgias, what you now fay is ambiguous, and in no refpe6t 
clear. For I think you have heard that convivial fong, which is fung at 
banquets; in which the fingers thus enumerate : that to be well is the befl 
thing ; but to be beautiful ranks in the fecond place ; and, as the author of 
the fong fays, to be rich without fraud, in the third place '. 

GoRG. 

* Thefe verfes, according to the Greek Scholia of Ruhnkenius, are by fome afcribed to 
Simonides, tnd by others to Epicharniufi. But theyform a part of one of thofe fongs which 

were 
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GoRG> I have heard it ; but why do you faj this r 

Soc. Becaufe there thofe artificers will inanacdiately prcfeivt themfelve* 
to you, who are celebrated by the author of this fong ; viz. the phyfician, 

were fung at entertainments, and were called <rzo>.iaf jQoUa, They moftly confided of ftiorl 
vcrfes, and were fang by the few of the company that were bcft (killed in mufic. Thcfc/ro/ia 
were chiefly ufcd by the Athenians ; yet they were not unknown in other parts of Greece, where 
feveral celebrated writers of fcolia lived, fuch a9 Anacreon of Tcos, Alcaeuj of Lefbos, Praxilla of 
3icyon, and others. Their arguments were of various kinds; fome of thctn being ludicrous an4 
fatirical, others amorous, and many of them ferious. Thofe of a ferious nature fonictimes con- 
tained a pra6lical exhortation or fentence, fuch as that which is now cited by Plato, And fome- 
times they confifted of the praifes and illuftrious aftions of great men. 

But^the following additional information on this fubjeft, from the MS. Scholia of Olymplodorus 
on this dialogue, wiU I doubt not be gratefully received by all lovers of antiquity, as the whole of 
it is not to be found in any other writer. 

Olympiodorus then, after obferving that Plato admitted mufic in his republic, though not the 
popular, but that which adorns the foul, adds as follows: **The antients efp'ecially ufed mnfic ia 
their banquets; finoe banquets excite the paffions. A choir, therefore, was formed. And if they 
danced from the left hand to the right hand part, a thing of this kind was called progrcjjion (rpoo^^i)^ 
but if to the left hand, epgJe {stto^os); and if to the middle, it was called mej'odos (^£<rc3b^). Again, 
if, turning in a backward dire<Slion, they went to the right hand part, it was called^ro/»Z'<r(o-T^9^7)); 
but if to the middle, mefodos (fiea-o^a) ; and if to the more left hand parts, antiftropbe (ayrnjrpopi) » 
Of thefe alfo Stefichonis makes mention. But thefe things were fymbolical : for they imitated 
the celefiial motions. For the motion from the kft to the right hand parts ia weftern ; but that 
from the right to the left, eaflern. In like manner thofe that began to fii\g, and who moved to 
the middle, and ended the dance, obfcurely fignified by all this the earth, which is a certaia 
heghming^ as being the centre ; a middle, through its pofition; and an end, as being the dregs of the 
univerfe. When, therefore, the mufic partially ccafed, they ufed wine mixed with myrtle; and fome 
one taking it, and finging, did not give it to the perfon next to him, but to the one oppofite to 
him. Afterwards, he gave k to the firft, and he agaktk to the fecond, and the commimication. 
became yi:o/ia. And the part here is calked yi:o/ion. Maxwra toivvv sv TOij <j-u(*7rooms (jt-oucnxri 
tKexpYivTo' txii^n TO. cruiATTOffia qhxti >jv £if Trafloj KivrKrot' x°poi ^^ (ytvEro' km ei fxiv aero afi(rrtfccv tnti to 
hi.ov (Ji.fpof tpiponTo. tutxMiro yrpoo^oi ro rowtnoy ti 3| ivi to apicrspov cTTOoaq' u ot ten to /uterov, (jlivoSo^, 
kOi iiTO(.Mr, ti cm ro oTncr&iv arpa<f>i\ijt^ tin to ^iiov fjttpoi W(r«v, arpo^ tHOcMno' ti h fTj to fxtcov, [/.((rchi'- 
ti h fsr» TO apurrtpav avncTTfiotpn' touTt^f (f,ty auv xai ZTicrfX^|[*? ftf^vrjTa*' cry/iCeAur* oi raura ncrocv' fxi- 
fii/MOi/mtju y<xp raq oupavixq fnvnaui' n fj^tv^ yap ava ruv apKTTtfvv «K t« Oi^ia Ovtikd t(rnv' rt h utco tw> 
if^iwv £5r< Ta cf-piartpa auaruT^iKr)' u(ravru( xa» oi ap'^oiA()»i aSfiv ilx^ fxiaouvnt xai ^wyovTf ?, t»)V ynv )}V»ttovto, 
i» TI? txfX^ /*^^ f<rTiv u( KcvTpov' fAsan ^e ^yct rnv ^ariv' rtMurn h w5 b7ro<rTad(j.n rou iravrci' iTrti roivuv 
t^iXi^votvn xara f^tpoi h (Aovcixn, ftuppivat^ sxt^n»ro. xai txaptiavt rtg avrnVy uai aJiwy oo vapux^f^ f^^f* 
4uncv, aXhoc t« ycara atrinpu auTOV tna iKthvog ru TTpuru' nai Tra^iv tntivoi t« hvrspa- uai anoHa h 
^'.Toi^oaui r/fvtro' yai vttuvBa ro (ntoKiQM /uutpof ftpnra^. 

Information fimilar to the above may be foimd in the Greek Scholia on Hephettion, but by 
no means to complete. .k 
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the mafter of gymnaftic, and the colle6lor of wealth. And, in the firft 
place, thephyfician will fay : Gorgias, O Socrates, deceives you. For his art 
is not employed about that which procures the greatcft good to men, but this is 
the province of my art. If, therefore, I fhould aik him, What are you who 
affcrt thefe things ? he would perhaps fay that he is a phylician. What then 
do you fay ? Or is the employment of your art the greateft good ? How is 
it pofllble, perhaps he will fay, Socrates, it fliould not, (ince the work of my 
art is health? For what can be a greater good to men than health ? But if 
after this the mafter of gymnaftic fliould fay, I (hould wonder, Socrates, if 
Oorgias could (how you that there is greater good iu his art than I can 
evince there is in mine, 1 fliould again fay to him, And what are you, O manf 
and what is your work ? he would fay, I am a mafter of gymnaftic, and my 
employment confifl:s in rendering the bodies of men beautiful and flrong. 
But after the mafter of gymnaftic, the colle6^or of wealth would fay, de- 
fpifing all others, as it appears to me, Confider, Socrates, whether there is any 
greater good than riches, either with GorgiaSj or any other perfon? I fliould 
therefore fay to him, What then, are you the artificer of this good ? He would 
fay that he is. And what are you ? A colle£lor of money. What then ? Do 
you think that riches are the greateft good to men ? Undoubtedly, he will fay. 
To this we fliall reply, Gorgias here contends that his art is the caufe of 
greater good than yours. It is evident, therefore, that after this he will fay, 
And what is this good ? Let Gorgias anfwer. Think then, Gorgias, that 
you are thus interrogated by them and me, and anfwer, What is this, which 
you fay is the greateft good to men, and of which you are the artificer ? 

GoRG. That which is in reality, Socrates, the greateft good, and is at the 
feme time the caufe of liberty to men, and of their being able to rule over 
others in their own city. 

Soc. What then do you fay this is ? 

GoRG. The ability of perfuading by words in a court of juftlce judges, in 
the fenate-houfe fenators, and in a public afTembly the hearers, and in every 
other convention of a political nature. Likewife through this art you will 
make the phyfician and the mafter of gymnaftic your flaves. And as to the 
colle6lor of money, it will appear that he exercifes his employment, not for 
himfelf, but for you who are able to fpeak, and perfuade the multitude, 

Soc. 
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Soc, Now you appear to mc, Gorgias, very nearly to evince what kind 
of an art rhetoric is in your opinion : and if I underftand you, you fay that the 
rhetorical art is the artificer of perfuafion, and that the whole of its employ- 
ment and its very fummit terminate in this. Or are you able to fay any 
thing further refpe6ling rhetoric, than that it is able to caufe perfuafion in the 
fouls of the hearers ? 

GoRG. I have nothing further to fay, Socrates; but you appear to me to 
have fufficlently defined it. For this is its fummit. 

Soc. But hear, Gorgias. For I well know, as I perfuade myfelf, that if 
ever any one, difcourfing with another, wifhed to know that about which 
he difcourfed, this is my cafe. And I think that you are likewife afl^eded in 
the fame manner. 

GoRG. But to what purpofe is all this, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will now tell you. 1 very clearly perceive that I do not know 
what the rhetorical perfuafion is which you fpeak of, or with what parti- 
culars it is converfant: and though I conjedure what I think you fay, and 
about what you fpeak, yet I do not the lefs ceafe to aik you, what you affert 
rhetorical perfuafion to be, and about what it is employed. Though I, 
therefore, fufpedt that for the fake of ^yhich it fubfifts, yet I do not aik on 
your account, but for the fake of difcourfe, that it may proceed in fuch a 
manner as to render apparent in the higheft degree the fubjed of the prefent 
difcufiion. For confider whether I appear to interrogate you juflly : juft as, 
if 1 fhould afk you what kind of a painter is 2^uxis, and you (hould anfwer 
me that he paints animals, — might I not jufily inquire of you, what are the 
an imalswhich he paints, and how he paints them ? 

GoRG. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And would not my inquiry be made on this account, becaufe there 
are many other painters who paint many other animals ? 

GoRG. It would. 

Soc. But if there were no one befides Zeuxis that painted animals, you 
would have anfwered properly. 

GoRG. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This being the cafe, then, inform me refpe^ling rhetoric, whether it 
appears to you that the rhetorical art alone produces perfuafion, or whether 

this 
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this is efFe6led by other arts ? But my meaning is this : Does he who 
teaches any thing pcrfuade that which he teaches, or not? 

GoRG. He does perfuade, Socrates, and the moft of all things. 

Soc. Again, if we fliould fpeak refpedling the fame arts as we did juft 
now, does not the arithmetical art teach us fuch things as pertani to num- 
ber; and does not an arithmetician do the fame? 

GoRG. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Docs he not, therefore, alfo pcrfuade? 

GoRG, He does, 

Soc. The arithmetical art, therefore, is the artificer of perfuafion. 

GoRG. It appears fo. 

Soc. ]f, therefore, any one (hould a(k us what perfuafions it produces, and 
about what, we (liould leply, that it produces preceptive perfuafions about the 
quantity of the even and the odd. And in like manner we might fhow, that 
the other arts which we juft now mentioned are efFedivc of perfuafions, 
and what thefe perfuafions are, and about what they arc employed. Or 
might we not ? 

GoRO. We might. 

Soc. Tiie rhetorical art, therefore, is not alone eifedlive of perfuafion. 

GoRG. True. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it does not alone effcCt this, but likewife other arts 
accomplifh the fame thing, we may juftly after this make the fame inquiry 
concerning the rhetorical art as we did about the painter; viz. what kind of 
perfuiifion rhetoric produces, and about what its perfuafion is employed. 
Or does it not appear to you to be jufl to make fuch inquiry ? 

GoRG. It does. 

Soc. Anfwer then, Gorgias, fince this appears to you to be the cafe. 

GoRG, I fav, therefore, Socrates, that rhetoric is the caufe of the per- 
fuafion which is produced in courts of juftice, and in other public afFocia- 
tions, as I jufl: now faid ; and likewife that this perfuafion is emf)loyed about 
things juft and unjufl. 

Soc. And I likewife did fufpe(51, Gorgias, that you would give this anfwer 
refpc61ing rhetorical pcrfCiafioti. But do not wonder if a little after this I 
Ihall alk you a thing of fuch a kind as indeed appears to be evident, but 
which I fhall notwithflanding repeat. For, as I before oblerved, I afk not 
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for jour fake, but that the difcourfe may be brought to a coiiclufion in an 
orderly manner, that we may not accuftom ourfelves by conjedure to fnatch 
from each other what is faid. But do you finifli your hypotheiis in fuch a 
manner as is raoft agreeable to you. 

GoRO, You appear to me to a6t rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. Come then, let us alfo confider this. Do you fay that to learn is 
any thing ? 

GoRG. I do. 

Soc. Again, do you fay that to believe is any thing ? 

GoRG. I do. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does it appear to you, that to learn and to 
believe are the fame, and likewife that difcipline and faith are the fame, or 
that they differ from each other? 

GoRG. I think, Socrates, that they differ from each other, 

Soc. And you think well : but you may know that you do fo from hence. 
For if any one fhould a(k you. Are there fuch things, Gorgias, as falfe and true 
belief? you would, I think, fay there are, 

GoRG, I fhould. 

Soc. But what, is there fuch a thing as true and falfe fcience ? 

GoRG. There is not. 

Soc, It is evident, therefore, that true and falfe fcience are not the fame, 

GoRG. True. 

Soc. But thofe that learn, and thofe that believe, are perfuaded. 

GoRG. They are. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we fhould eftablifh two fpec^^es of 
perfua(ion, one of which produces faith without knowledge, but the other 
fcience ? 

GoRG. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does the rhetorical art produce perfuafion in 
courts of jufticc, and other numerous affemblies, refpeding things juft and 
unjuft ? And is it that perfuafion from which faith without knowledge is 
produced, or that from which knowledge arifes ? 

GoRG. It is evictent, Socrates, that it is that from which faith Is pro- 
duced. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, as it feems, is the artificer of the 
5 perfuafion 
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perfuafion which produces belief, and not of that which teaches refpeding 
the juft and unjuft. 

GoRG. It is Co, 

Soc. A rhetorician, therefore, does not teach courts of juftice, and other 
numerous aflemblies, refp^diilg things juft and uiijuft, but only proc-ures 
behef concerning thefe. For he, doubtlefs, is not able to teach fo great a 
multitude in a fhort time things of fuch great importance, 

GoRG. He, doubtlefs, is not. 

Soc. But come, let us fee what we fhould fay concerning the rhetorical 
art. For 1, indeed, as yet, am not able to underfland what I fay. When an 
aflembly, then, is held in a city, refpeding the choice of phyficians, or fhip- 
Wrights, or any other kind of artifts, does the rhetorician then do any thing 
elfe than refrain from giving his advice ? For it is evident that, in each elec- 
tion, he who is the moft confummate artift ought to be chofen. Nor in 
confultations refpe61ing the building of walls, or the conftrudlion of ports or 
docks, will any other advice be attended to but that of architeds. Nor, 
again, in the eledion of commanders, or any military order, in times of 
war, or in deliberations refpedting the capture of certain places, will rheto- 
ricians be confulted, but thofe that are Ikilled in military affairs. Or how do 
you fay, Gorgias, refpe61ing things of this kind ? For fince you fay that you 
are a rhetorician, and are able to make others rhetoricians, it is very proper 
to inquire of you about the things pertaining to your art. And believe that 
I fliall benefit you by ading in this manner. For, perhaps, fome one who 
is now within the houfe may wifh to become your difciple : and I nearly 
perceive a colleded multitude who, perhaps, are afliamed to interrogate you, 
Thefe, therefore, being interrogated by me, think that you alfo are aiked by 
them. What would be the conlequence, Gorgias, if we fhould aiTociate with 
you ? About what particulars fhall we be able to give advice to the city ? 
Whether about the juil: alone and the unjufl ; or refpeding thofe things 
which Socrates juil: now mentioned ? Endeavour, therefore, to anfwer them. 
GoRG. But I will endeavour, Socrates, clearly to unfold to you all the 
power of the rhetorical art. For you have beautifully led the way. For 
you doubtlefs know that thefe docks and walls of the Athenians, and the 
ftrudurc of the ports, were partly the confequence of the advice ofl'hemif- 
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tocles, and partly of Pericles, but were not built from the advice of arti- 
ficers. 

Soc. Thefe things are faid, Gorgias, refpeding Themiftocles : but I my- 
felf heard Pericles when he gave us his advice refpeding the middle wall, 

GoRG. And when an eledlion is made rcfpedting the particulars of which 
you fpeak, you fee, Socrates, that rhetoricians are the perfons that give 
advice, and whofe opinion refpedling thefe things vanquiflies. 

Soc. Wondering, therefore, that this is the cafe, Gorgias, I fome time 
ago alked you, what the power of the rhetorical art is. For, while I conflder 
it in this manner, it appears to me to be fome thing divine with refped to its 
magnitude. 

GoRG. If you knew all, Socrates, you would find, as I may fay, that rt 
comprehends under itfelf all powers. But of this I will give you a great ex- 
ample. For I have often, with my brother, and other phyficians, vifited cer- 
tain fick perfons, who were unwilling either to drink the medicine, or fuffer 
themfelves to be cut or burnt by the phyfician, in confequence of the inabi- 
lity of the phyfician to perfuade them ; but thefe 1 have perfuaded by no 
other art than the rhetorical. I fay further, that if a rhetorician and a phy- 
fician fhould in any city verbally contend with each other in a place of dif- 
putation, or any other affembly, which ought to be chofcn in preference, a: 
rhetorician or a phyfician, the decifion would by no means be given in favour 
of the phyfician, but of the rhetorician, if he was willing to be chofen. And 
if the rlietorician fliould contend with any other artifl, he would perfuade 
his hearers that he ought to be chofcn in preference to any other. For there 
is not any thing about which the rhetorician will not fpeak more perfuafively 
to the multitude than any other artifl. Such, therefore, and fo great is the 
power of this art. Indeed, Socrates, the rhetorical art ought to be ufed like 
every other contefl. For in other conteJfts it is not proper for any one to 
ftrike, pierce, and (lay his friends, becaufe he has learned to contend in box- 
ing, in the pancratium, and with arms, fo as to be fuperior both to friends 
and enemies. Nor, by Jupiter, if fome one going to the palaeflra, whofe 
body is in a flourifhing condition, and becoming a pugilif^, fhould afterwards 
ftrike his father and mother, or any other of his kindred or friends, it would 
not on this account be proper to hate, and expel from cities, the mafters of 
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gymnaflics, and thofe who inftrucl men to fight with arnis. For they im- 
prt thefe-arts to their pupils, in order that they may ulethemjuftly againil 
enemies, and thofe that injure others, defending themlelves, but not offering 
violence to others. But fuch a one, as 1 have jufl: mentioned, ading 
pcrverfely, does not rightly employ his ftrength and art. The teachers, 
therefore, are not bafe characters, nor is art to he blamed, nor is it to be 
confidered as on this aecoimt bafe : but 1 think thofe are to be confidered fo 
who do not ufe thefe arts properly. The fame may be faid of the rhetorical 
art. For a rhetorician is able to fpeak againft all men, and about every 
thinp-; fo that, in fliort, he can perfuadethe mudtitude rel'pedting whatever he 
pleafes more than any other : but yet phyficians ought not to fuffer in our 
opinion, nor other artificers, becaufe this can be done by rhetoricians. But 
the rhetorical art, as well as that pertaining to conteft, is to be ufed juftly. 
In my opinion, however, if any one becoming a rhetorician a(fts unjuftly 
through this power and art, it is not proper to hate and expel from cities the 
teacher of rhetoric ; for he imparts the knowledge of it for juft piirpofes, but 
the other applies it to contrary purpofcs. It is jull, therefore, to hate, banifh, 
and flay him who does not ufe rhetoric properly, but not him by whom it 
is taught, 

Soc. I think, Gorgias, that you- are (killed in a multitude of arguments,- 
and that you have perceived this in them, that it is not eafy for men to dif- 
folve their conference refpedling things of which they endeavour to difcourfc, 
by mutually defining, learning from others, and teaching themfelves : but. 
that, if they contend about any thing, and the one fays that the other does 
not fpeak with re6litude or clearnefs, they are indignant, .and think it is faid 
through envy of themfelves, and through a defire of victory, and not in con- 
fequence of exploring the thing propofed in the difputation : and that fome, 
indeed, depart in a fhameful manner, after they have reviled others, and 
fpoken and heard fuch things about themfelves as caufe thofe that are pre- 
fent to be indignant, that they have deigned to become auditors of fuch men 
as thefe. But on what account do 1 aifert thefe things ? Becaufe you now 
appear to me to fj)eak not altogether conformably to what you firfl laid re- 
fpe*51ing the rhetorical art. I am afraid, therefore, to confute you, iefl: vou 
(hould think that I do not fpeak with an ardent defire that the thiuo- itfelf 

may 
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may become manifeft, but that my difcourfe is directed to you. If, there- 
fore, you are fuch a man as 1 am, I fliall willingly interrogate you ; but if 
not, I fhali ceafe my interrogations. But among what kind of men do I 
rank? Among thofe who are willingly confuted, if they do not fpeak the 
truth, and who willingly confute others when they afTert what is falfe ; and 
who are not lefs plcafed when they are confuted than when they confute. 
For I confider the former to be as much a greater good than the latter, as 
for a man to liberate himfelf from the greatcft evil rather than another. For 
I do not think that any evil happens to men of fuch a magnitude as falfe 
opinion refpeding the things which are the fubje6l of our prefent difcourfe. 
If, therefore, you fay that you are a man of this kind, let us converfe; but 
if it appears to you that we ought to defift, let us bid farewell to our dil- 
cuflion, and diffolve the difcourfe. 

GoRG. But indeed, Socrates, I profefs myfelf to be fuch a man as you 
have mentioned. Perhaps, however, it is proper to attend to thofe that are 
prefent. For, fome time fince, before I came to you, I evinced many things 
to the perfons now prefent : and now, perhaps, if we difcourfe, we (hall ex- 
tend our difcuflion to a great length. Some attention, therefore^ ought to 
be paid to the perfons prefent, left we fliould detain any of them, when at the 
fame time they wifli to do fomething elfe. 

Chjer. Do but attend, Gorgias and Socrates, to the clamour of thefe men, 
who wifli to hear if you fay any thing. As to myfelf, therefore, I am not 
fo engaged, that, leaving thefe and the former difcourfes, I can do any thing 
better. 

Cal. By the Gods, Chserepho, I alfo have been prefent at many confe- 
rences ; but I do not know that I was ever fo delighted as with the prefent 
difputation : fo that you will gratify me, fhould you be even willing to dif- 
courfe the whole day. 

Soc. But indeed, Callicles, nothing prevents, with refpedl to myfelf, if 
Gorgias is willing. 

GoRG. After this, Socrates, it would befliameful that 1 fhould not be wil- 
ling, efpecially as I have announced that any one might alk what he plcafed. 
But, if it is agreeable to thefe men, difcourfe, and aik any qucftion you pleafe, 

Soc. Hear then, Gorgias, the particulars which 1 wondered at in the dif- 
courfe 
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courfe which you juft now made. For, perhaps, what you faid is right, and 
I did not rio-htly apprehend you. Did you not fay that you could make any 
one a rhetorician, who was willing to be inftruaed by you ? 

GoRG. I did. 

Soc. And, therefore, that you couid enable him to fpeak in a perfuafive 
manner about every thing to the multitude, not by teaching but perfuading ? 

GoRG. Entirely fo. 

Soc. You fay, therefore, that a rhetorician is more capable of perfuading 
with refpccfl to what pertains to the health of the body, than a phyfician. 

GoRG. I did fay that this was the cafe in a crowd. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which takes place in a crowd the fame as that 
which takes place among the ignorant ? For, doubtlefs, among thofe endued 
with knowledge, the rhetorician v/ill not be more capable of perfuading than 
the phyfician. 

GoRG. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, that if the rhetorician is more capable 
of perfuading ^han the phyfician, he will be more capable of perfuading thaa 
one endued wh knowledge? 

GoRG. En cly fo. 

Soc. And Jus, not being a phyfician ? 

GoRG. Yes. 

Soc. But he who is not a phyfician rnuft, doubtlefs, be ignorant of thofe 
things in which a phyfician is Ikilled. 

GoRG. It is evident, 

Socf'. He, therefore, who is ignorant will be more capable of perfuading 
among the ignorant than he who is endued with knowledge, fince a rheto- 
rician is, more capable of perfuading than a phyfician. Does this happen to 
be the cafe, or any thing elfe ? 

GoRG. In this inftance this happens to be the cafe. 

Soc. Can the fame thing, therefore, be faid refpeding a rhetorician and 
the rhetorical art, in all the other arts ? 1 mean, that the rhetorical art has 
no occafion to know how things themfelves are circumflanced, but that it 
difcovers a certain device of perllialion, fo as that a rhetorician may appear 
to the ignorant to know more than thc'fe endued with knowledge. 

GoRG. Is there not great facility in this, Socrates, that a man who has not 

learned 
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learned the other arts, but has learned this one, may become in no refpeA 
inferior to artiftcers ? 

Soc. Whether, from this being the cafe, a rhetorician is inferior, or not^ 
to others, we will fhortly confider, if it contributes any thing to our difpu- 
tatiou. But let us now fnrt: of all confiJer this : Whether a rhetorician is 
afte^led in the fame manner refpeding the juft and the unjuO, the bafe and 
the becoming, good and evil, as refpe6Hng that which pertains to health, and 
other things of which there are other arts: I mean, that he docs not know 
what is good, or what is evil, what is becoming, or what is bafe, what is juO, 
or what is unjud ; but is able to cleviie perfuaiion refpc6ling them, fo as 
among the ignorant to appear more knowing than one endued with know- 
ledge, at the fame time that he is himfelf ignorant ? Or is it neceffary that 
he fhould know thefe ? and is it requifite that he who is about to learn the 
rhetorical art finould, when he comes to you, previoufly poflcfs a knowledge 
of thefe ? But if he does not, fliall we fay that you, who are a teacher of 
rhetoric, will !iot infbrudl fuch a one in any of thefe things (for it Is not your 
province), but that you will caufe him to appear knowing in fuch particulars 
among the multitude, at the fame time that he is ignorant of them, and to 
feem to be a good man when he is not good ? Or, in fhort, are you not able 
to teach him the rhetorical art, unlefs he previoufly knows the truth refpedi- 
ing thefe things r Or how do fuch-like particulars take place, Gorgias? And, 
by Jupiter, as you jufl now faid, unfold to me what the power is of the rhe- 
torical art. 

GoRG. But I think, Socrates, that if fuch a one flicmld happen to be ignOf 
rant, he would learn thefe things t>om me. 

Soc. Granted: for you fpeak well. And if you make any one a rhetori- 
cian, it is neceifary that he fhould know things jufl and unjull:, eithet'before 
he is under your tuition, or afterwards, in confequence of being inflruded 
by you. 

GoRG. Entirely fo. 

Soc. What then ? Is he who learns things pertaining to building, tec- 
tonic, or not ? 

GoRG. He is. 

Soc. And is he, therefore, who learns things pertaining to mufic, a 
mufician ? 

GoRG. 
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GORG. Yes. 

Soc. And he who learns thuigs pertaining to medicine, a phyfician? And 
fo, according to the fame reafoning, in other things, he who learns any 
thing is fuch as fciencc renders its votaries. 

GoRG. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, follow from this reafoning, that he who 
learns jufl things is juft ? 

GoRG. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But does not he who is jujfl ad juftly ? 

GoRG. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, neceffary that a rhetorician fhould be juft, and 
that he who is juft (liould be willing to ad juftly ? 

GoRG. It appears fo. 

Soc. A juft man, therefore, will never be willing to ad unjuftly. 

GoRG. It is neceffary. 

Soc. But, from what has been faid, it is neceffary that a rhetorician fhould 
be juft. 

GoRG. It is. 

Soc. A rhetorician, therefore, will never be willing to ad unjuftly. 

GoRG. It does not appear that he will. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, that you faid a little before, that the 
preceptors of youth ought not to be called to account, nor expelled from 
cities, if a pugilift does not ufe in a becoming manner the pugiliftic art, and 
ads unjuftly? And that, in a fimilar manner, if a rhetorician unjuftly ufes 
the rhetoric art, the preceptor is not to be called to account, nor expelled 
from the city, but he who ads unjuftly, and does not properly ufe the rheto- 
rical art f Were thefe things faid, or not ? 

GoRG. They were faid. 

Soc. But now it appears that this very fame rhetorician will never ad 
unjuftly. Or does it not ? 

GoRG. It appears fo. 

Soc. And In the former part of our difcourfe, Gorgias, it was faid that the 
rhetorical art is converfant with difcourfes, not thofc refpeding the even and 
the odd, but thpfe refpeding the juft and the unjuft. Was not this aftertcd ? 

GoRG. It was, 
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Soc. I, therefore, in confequence of your aflferting thcfe things, thought 
|hat th^ rhetoric^ art could never be an unjuft thing, as it always difcourles 
concerning juflice. But, fince a little after you faid that a rhetorician mighl 
ufe the rhetorical art unjuflly, I wondered at the aflertion ; and thinking that 
what was faid did not accord with itfelf, 1 faid, that if you fliould think it a 
gaui t;o be confuted, as it is in nay opinion, then it would be worth while 
to dilbourfe, but; if not, we fhould bid farewell to difcuflion. Afterwards, 
however, while we were confidering, you feem to have again confefled that 
it was impoflible a rhetorician could uie the rhetorical art unjuftly, and be 
willing to do an injury. To determine, therefore, fufficicntly, how thefe 
things take pfece, requires, by the dog, Gorgias, no brief difcuffion. 

Pol. But what, Socrates? Do you really form fuch an opinion of the 
rhetorical art as you now fay ? Or do you think Gorgias is afhamed that 
he has not acknowledged to you, that a rhetorician knows things ju ft, beau- 
tiful, and good, and that, if any one goes to him who is ignorant of thefe 
things, he will inftru6i' him in them ? From this conf^ffion, fbmething con- 
trary will, perhaps, take place in the difcourfe. This, however, is what you 
love, fnice you lead interrogations to things of this kind. But what man do 
you think will deny that he knows things juft, and teaches them to others ? 
To bring the difcourfe, therefore, to things of this kind, is very ruflic. 

Soc. O moft excellent Polus ! we defignedly procure affociates and chil- 
dren, that when, through being advanced in years, we fall into error, you 
that are younger being prefent may corred our life both in words and deeds. 
And now, if 1 apd Gorgias err in any refpe6b in what we have afferted, do 
you who are prefent corred us : for it is juft fo to do. And I wi(h you 
would retrad any thing that has been granted, if it appears to you that it 
has not been properly admitted, if you only take care of one thing for me. 
Pol. What is that ? 

Soc. That you would avoid in future prolixity of difcourfe, which at firft 
you attempted to ufe. 

Pol. But what, may I not be permitted to fpeak as much as I pleafe? 

Soc. O beft of men, you would be ufed very unworthily, if, having come 

tjo Athens, where liberty of fpeech is permitted more than in any part of 

Greece, you alone fhould here be deprived of this liberty. But, on the 

contrary, confider, if you fhould fpeak in a prolix manner, and be unwilling 

to 
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to anfwer what is afked you, fhould not I be ufed unworthily^ if it is iiot 
permitted mc to depart, and not hear you ? But if you are at all concerned 
for what has been faid, and wi(h to corred it (as you juift now iaid), then, 
retracing whatever you think fit, and alternately afking and being atked, 
confute in the fame manner as I and Gorgias. For, indeed, you fay that 
you know the fame things as Gorgias. Or do you not ? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. Will not you, therefore, alfo exhort any one to afk you whatever 
he pleafes, as knowing how to anfwer him ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And now you may do whichever of thefe you plcafe^ viz. either ttlk 
or anfwer. 

Pol. I fhall do fo. And do you anfwer me, Socrates. Since Gorgias 
appears to you to doubt refpe61ing the rhetorical art, what do you fay he is ? 

Soc. Do you afk me what his art is ? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. It does not appear to me to be any art, that I may fpcak the truth 
to you. 

Pol. But what does the rhetorical art appear to you to be ? 

Soc. A thing which you fay produces art, in the book which t jufl now 
read. 

Pol. What do you call this thing ? 

Soc. A certain (kill. 

Pol. Does the rhetorical art, therefore, apppear to you to be (kill ? 

Soc. To me it does, unlcfs you fay other wife. 

Pol. But of what is it the ikill ? 

Soc. Of procuring a certain grace and pleafure. 

Pol. Does not the rhetorical art, therefore, appear to you to be a beau- 
tiful thing) fnicc it is capable of imparting delight to mankind ? 

Soc. But what, O Polus ? Have you already heard me faying what the 
rhetorical art is, that you after this alk me, if it does not appear to me to be 
a bcaiuiful thing? 

Pol. Have I not heard you fiy that it is a certain (kill ? 

Soc. Are you willing, ther.^forc, lince you honour gratification, to gratify 
me in :i trifling thing? 

3 K 2 Pol, 
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Pol. I am. 

Soc. Aik me then now, whether cooking appears to mc to be an art ? 

Pol. I aik you then, what kind of an art is cooking? 

Soc. It is no art, Polus. 

Pol. But tell me what it is. 

Soc. 1 fay, then, it is a certaiii fkill. 

Pol. Inform me what Ikill. 

Soc. I fay it is the ikill of procuring grace and pleafure, Polus. 

Pol. But is cooking the fame as rhetoric ? 

Soc. By no means, but a part of the fame fludy. 

Pol. Of what ftudy are you fpeaking ? 

Soc. Left it fhould be too ruftic to fpeak the truth, I am averfe to fpeak, 
on account of Gorgias, left he fhould think that I deride his purfuit. But I 
do not know whether this is that rhetoric which Gorgias ftudies. For juft 
now, it was by no means apparent to us, from the difputation, what i^ his 
opinion. But that which I call rhetoric, is a part of a certain thing which 
does not rank among things becoming. 

GoRG. Tell me, Socrates, what this thing is ; and do not be in the leaft 
afhamed becaufe I am prefent. 

Soc. This thing therefore, Gorgias, appears to me to be a certain ftudy, 
not of a technical nature, but belonging to a foul which fagacioufly conjec- 
tures, which is virile, and endued with a natural ikill of converfing with 
men. But I call the fummit of it adulation. It likewife appears to me that 
there tre many other parts of this ftudy, and that one of thefe is cookery ; 
whichy indeed, appears to be an art, but, according to my dodlrlne, is not an 
art, but ikill and exercife. I likewife call rhetoric a part of this ftudy, toge- 
ther with the fophiftic artifice, and that which pertains to the allurements of 
outward form. And thefe four parts belong to four things. If, therefore, 
Polus wifhes to inquire, let him ; for he has not yet heard what part of adu- 
lation I aflert rhetoric to be: but he does not perceive that I have not yet an- 
fwcred, and aiks me if I do not think that rhetoric is beautiful. But I ftiall 
not anfwer him, whether I think rhetoric i^ beautiful or bafe, till I have 
firft of all anfwered what rhetoric is. For it will not be juft, Polus, to do 
otherwife. But if you wifli to hear, aik me what part of adulation I aiTert 
rhetoric to be. 

Pol. 
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Pol. I a(k, then, and do you anfwer mc what part il is. 

Soc. Will you, therefore, underfland when I have anl'wered : For rhe- 
toric, according to my dodrine, is an image of the politic part. 

Pol. What then ? Do you fay that it is fomething beautiful, or that it 
is fomething bafe ? 

Soc. I fay that it is fomething bafe : for I call things evil bafe ; fnice it 
is requifite I (hould anfwer you, as now knowing what I aflert. 

GoRG. By Jupiter, Socrates, but neither do I myfeif underfland what 
yoLi fay. 

Soc. It is likely, Gorgias : for I do not yet fpeak any thing clearly. But 
Polus here is a young man and acute. 

GoRG» However, difmifs him ; and inform me how it is you fay that rhe- 
toric is an image of the politic part. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to tell you what rhetoric appears to me to be. 
And if it is not what I affert it to be, let Polus here confute me. Do you 
not call body fomething, and likewife foul ? 

GoRG. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, think that there is a certain good habit of 
each of thefe ? 

GoRG. I do. 

Soc. But what ? Is this only a habit which appears to be good, but which 
is not in reality ? As, for inftance, many appear to have their bodies in a 
good condition, when at the fame time no one, except a phyfician, and 
fome one Ikilled in gymnaflics, can eafily perceive that thefe are not in a 
good condition. 

GoRG. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. I fay that a thing of this kind takes place both in body and foul, 
which caufes both body and foul to appear to be in a good condition, when 
at the fame time they are not fo. 

GoRG. Thefe things take place. 

Soc. But come, I will explain to you in a flill clearer manner, if 1 am 
able, what I fay. As there are tv/o things, I fay there are two arts : and 
one of them, which pertains to the foul, 1 call politic; but the other, belon^--- 
kig to the body, I cannot in like manner diflinguiih by one appellation. B it 
fince the culture of the body is one, I call the two parts gymnaflic and .u • 
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dicine. But in the politic art I eftablifh legiflation, as correfponding to gym- 
iiaftic, and juftice as reciprocating with medicine. Thefe communicate 
with each other, as fubfifting about the fame thing, viz, medicine communi- 
cates with gymnaftic, and juftice with legiflation ; but at the fame time they 
differ in a certain refpedt from each other. But fince thefe are four, and 
always procure remedies, looking to that which is beft, one part of them 
curing the body, and the other the foul, the adulatory power perceiving this, 
1 do not fay knowing, but conjeduring it, in confequence of giving to itfelf 
a fourfold diftribution, and entering under each of the parts, it feigns itfelf 
to be that under which it enters. And it is not, indeed, in the leaft con- 
cerned for that which is beft; but always, through that which is pleafant, 
hunts after folly, and deceives ; fo as to appear to be of great worth. Cook- 
ery, therefore, enters under medicine, and feigns that it knows the beft ali- 
ment for the body. So that if a cook and a phyfician ftiould contend with 
each other among boys, or among men as ftupid as boys, which of them 
poflefled the knowledge of good and bad aliment, the phyfician would die 
through hunger. This, therefore, I call adulation ; and I fay, O Polus, that 
a thing of this kind is bafe. For this I fay to you, that it looks to the plea- 
fant without regarding that which is beft. But I do not call it an art, but 
Ikill, becaufe it has no reafon by which it canfhow what the nature is of the 
things which it introduces ; fo that it is unable to tell the caufe of each. But 
J do not call that an art which is an irrational thing. If you are doubtful 
refpeding thefe things, I am willing to give you a reafon for them. The 
adulation, therefore, peitalning to cookery is, as I have faid, placed under 
medicine,; but, after the fame manner, the artifice refpecling the allurements 
of outward form is placed under gymnaftic : and this artifice is productive 
of evil, is deceitful, ignoble, and illiberal, deceiving by figures and colours, 
,by fmoothnefs and the fenfes ; fo as to caulib thofe who attrad to themfelves 
foreign beauty, to negle61 that which is properly their own, and which is 
procured through gymnaftic. That I may not, therefore, be prolix, I wifii 
to tell you, after the manner of geometricians (for perhaps you can now 
follow me), that the artifice refpeding the allurements of outward form is 
to gymnaftic as cookery to medicine. Or rather thus, that the artifice re- 
fpeding the allurements of outward form is to gymnaftic as the fophiftlc 
to the legiftative power : and that cookery is to medicine as rhetoric to 
5 juftice. 
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juftice. As I have faid, they are thus diftinguilhed by nature : but as fophifts 
and rhetoricians are proximate to each other, they are mingled in the fame, 
and about the fame things, and do not poffefs any thuig by which they can 
benefit themfelves, or be benefited by other men. For, if the foul did not 
prefide over the body, but the body over itfelf, and cookery and medicine 
were not confidered and judged of by the fouJ, but the body itfelf judged, 
eflimating things by its own gratifications; then, friend Polus, that dodtrineof 
Anaxagoras would abundantly take place, (for you arc Ikilled in thefe things,) 
viz. that all things would be mingled together in the fame, things falubrious, 
medicinal, and pertaining to cookery, fubfifting undiftinguiflied from each, 
other. You have heard, therefore, what I affert rhetoric to be, viz. that 
it is a thing reciprocating with cookery in the foul, as that in the bod v. 
Perhaps, therefore, I have adcd abfurdly, fince, not permitting you to ufe 
prolixity of difcourfe, I myfelf have made a long oration. 1 deferve however 
to be pardoned : for, if I had fpoken with brevity, you would not have under- 
ftood me, nor have been able to make any ufe of my anfwer to you, but 
would have required an expofition. If, therefore, when you anfwer, I in 
my turn am not able to reply, do you alfo extend your difcourfe : but, if I 
can, fuffer me to reply ; for it is juft. And now, if you can make any ufe of 
this anfwer, do fo. 

Pol. What then do you fay ? Does rhetoric appear to you to be adula- 
tion ? 

Soc. I faid, indeed, that it was a part of adulation. But cannot you 
remember, Polus, though fo young ? What then will you do when you 
become advanced in years ? 

Poi.. Do, therefore, good rhetorician^ appear to you to be confidered in 
the fame place as vile flatterers in cities ? 

Soc. Do you propofe this as a queftion, or as the beginning of a certain 
difcourfe ? 

Pol. As a queflion. 

Soc. They do not then appear to me to be confidered in the farr>e place 
as vile flatterers in cities. 

Pol. How not to he confidered f Are they not able to accomplish the 
greateft things iu cities ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. They are not, if you allow that to be endued with power is good to 
him who is endued with it. 

Pol. But this indeed I do fay. 

Soc. Rhetoricians, therefore, appear to me to pofTefs the leaft power of 
all men in cities. 

Pol. But what, do they not like tyrants (lay, take away pofTefTions, and 
banilh from cities whomevei*they pleafe ? 

Soc. By the dog, Polus, I am doubtful with refpcd to each of the things 
faid by you, whether you aflert thefe things yourfelf, and exhibit your own 
opinion, or interrogate me, 

Pol. But I interrogate you. 

Soc. Be it fo, my friend. But do you not a(k me two things at once ? 

Pol. How two things ? 

Soc. Did you not juft now fay, that rhetoricians like tyrants flew whom- 
ever they pleafed, deprived them of their pofleffions, and expelled them from 
cities ? 

Pol. I did. 

Soc. I therefore fay to you that thefe are two queftions, and 1 (hall give 
you an anfwer to both. For I fay, Polus, that rhetoricians and tyrants 
pofTefs the leafl: pouer of all men, in cities, as I juft now faid. For, in fhort, 
they accomplifh nothing which they wifh to accomplifh ; and yet they do 
that which appears to them to be befl:. 

Pol. Is not this, therefore, to pofTefs the power of accomplifhing great 
things ? 
. Soc. It is not, as fays Polus. 

Pol. Do I fay not ? On the contrary, I fay it is. 

Soc. By Jupiter, not you. For you faid that to be able to do great things 
is good to him who pofTefTes this power. 

Pol. And I now lay fo. 

Soc. Do you think, therefore, it is a good thing, if nny one void of 
intelleA does that which appears to him to be bcil ? And do you call this 
the ability of accomplifhing fomething great? 

Pol. Not I. 

Soc. Will you not, therefore, evince that rhetoricians are -endued with 

intellc<^l, 
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intellefl, and, confuting me, ihow that rhetoric is an art, and not adulation ? 
For, if you do not confute me, rhetoricians and tyrants, who do in citie?? 
whatever they pleafe, will not by fo doing obtain any thing good. But 
power is, as you fay, good ; though, for a man to do without intelled: what- 
ever he pleafes, you alfo have acknowledged to be evil. Or have you not ? 

Pol. I have. 

Soc. How then can rhetoricians or tyrants be able to accomplifh any 
thing great in cities, unlefs Polus evinces, againft Socrates, that they do what- 
ever they pleafe ? 

Pol. Is it poffible any one can fpeak fo abfurdly ? 

Soc. I do not fay that they accomplifh what they wlfli : but confute me if 
you can. 

Pol. Did you not juft now acknowledge, that they accomplifhed things 
which appeared to them to be beft ? 

Soc. And 1 now acknowledge this. 

Pol. Do they not, therefore, do that which they wifli to da? 

Soc. I fay they do not. 

Pol. But do they do that which they think lit ? 

Soc. I fay they do. 

Pol. You fpeak importunately and unnaturally. 

Soc. Do not accufc me, moll excellent Polus, that I may fpeak to you 
in your own way; but, if you are capable of interrogating me any further, 
evince in what it is I am deceived ; but if not, do you yourfelf anfwer. 

Pol. But I am willing to anfwer, that I may alfo know what you fay. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do men appear to you to wifli this, which 
every individual accompHflies, or that for the fake of which they accomplifh 
this which they accomplifh ? As for inftance, whether do thole who take 
medicines from a phyfician appear to you to wifh this which they do, viz. 
to drink the medicine, and fufFer pain ; or do they wifh to be v/ell, for the 
fake of which they take the medicine ? 

Pol. They doubtlefs wifh to be well, for the fake of which they drink 
the medicine. 

Soc. Docs not the like happen to navigators, and to thofe who are engao-cd 
in other employments, viz. tliat the obje(fl of their wifhes is not that which 

vjDL. jv. 3 c each 
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each of tliein does (for who would wifh to fail, to encounter dangers, and to 
be entangled with a multiplicity of affairs ?) ; but, in my opinion, the objci^T: 
of their vvifhes is that for the lake of which they venture on the fca, viz. to 
acquire riches. For they fail for the fake of wealth. 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

See. In like manner, with refpe6l to all other things, he who does any 
thing for the lake of Ionic particular thing does not wi(h this which he 
does, but that for the lake of which he does it. 

Pol. It is fo. 

Soc. Is there any thing, therefore, in the whole of exidence, which is 
neither good nor evil ? Or h there a medium between thefe, which is 
neither good nor evil ? 

Pol. It is abundantly necefTary, Socrates, that there fliould. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, lay that wifdom and health, riches, and other 
things of this kind, are good, but the contraries of thcfe evil? 

Pol. 1 do. 

Soc. But do you fay that things which are neither good nor evil are of 
fuch a kind, that they fometimes partake of good, fometimes of evil, and 
fometimes of neither ; fuch as to fit, to run, to walk, and to fail ; and again, 
fuch things as ftones, wood, and other things of this kind ? Are not thefe 
the things which you fpeak of? Or do you denominate other certain things 
neither good nor evil ? 

Pol. 1 do not : but thefe are the things. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do men, when they a6l, accomplifh thefe things 
which fubfifl: as media, for the fake of things good, or things good for the 
lake of thefe media ? 

Pol. Doubtlefs, the media for the fake of things good. 

Soc. Purfuing good, therefore, wc both walk when we walk, thinking it 
is better fo to do ; and, on the contrary, we (land when we Aand, for the fake 
of the fame good. Or is it not fo ? 

Pol. It is. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, when we flay, or banifh or deprive any one 
of his poiTeffions, think that it is better for us to do thefe things than not to 
do them ? 

Pol. 
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Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Xhofe, therefore, that do all thefe things do them for the fake of good* 
Pol. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, grant, that we do not wi(h thofe things which 
we do for the fake of fomething, but that for the fake of which we do thefe 
things ? 

Pol. We efpecially admit this. 

Soc. We do not, therefore, fimply wifli to flay, exterminate, or deprive 
any one of his poflcflions ; but if thefe things are ufeful we wifh to do them, 
but by no means if they are noxious. For we defire good things, as you fay, 
but not fuch as are neither good nor evil, nor yet fuch as are evil. Do I, 
therefore, Polus, appear to you to fpeak the truth, or not ? Why do you not 
^nfvver ? 

Pol. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Does it not follow, therefore, if we aflent to thefe things, that if any 
one flays, exterminates from a city, or takes away the poflTeflfions of another, 
whether he is a tyrant or a rhetorician, thinking that it is better for him fo 
to do, though it is worfc, — does it not follow, that in fo doing he a6ls in a 
manner which to him feems fit ? 
Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, do the things which he wifhes to do, if thcfc 
things are evil ? Why do you not anfwer ? 

Pol. But he does not appear to me to do the things which he wifhes. 
Soc. Will, therefore, a man of this kind be able to accomplifli great 
things in a city, if to be able to accomplifli great things is fomething good, 
according to your confeflion? 
Pol. He will not. 

Soc. I therefore faid true, when I faid that a man might do that in a 
city which fcemed fit to him, and yet not be able to accomplifh great things, 
nor do that which he wifhed to do. 

Pol. As if, Socrates, you would not admit, that it is poffible for you to do 
vhit you plcafe in a city, rather than that it is not poflible, and that you 
would not be envious when you faw any one flaying or taking away the 
pofFeffions of another, or confining in bonds whomever he pleafed. 

3 c z Soc. 
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Soc. Do you fpeak juftly or unjuflly ? 

Pol. Whichever of thefe he may do, is he not in each of thefc adlions to 
be envied ? 

Soc. Good words, I befeech you, Polus. 

Pol. But v/hy ? 

Soc. Becaufe it is not proper, either to envy thofe that are not to be 
envied, or the unhappy ; but they ought to be pitied, 

. Pol. But what ? Does this appear to you to be the cafe refpe61ing the 
men of whom I fpeak ? 

Soc. Undoubtedly. 

Pol. Does he, therefore, who juftly flays any one whom he thinks fit, 
appear to you to be miferable, and an obje6t of pity ? 

Soc. He does not to me, indeed ; nor does he appear to me to be an 
objedl of envy. 

Pol. Did you not juft now fay that he was miferable ? 

Soc. I faid, my friend, that he was miferable who flew another unjuftly, 
and that, befides this, he was to be pitied ; but that he who flew another 
juftly was not to be envied. 

Pol. He indeed who dies unjuftly is an object of pity, and is mife- 
rable. 

Soc. But Jefs fo, Polus, than he who flays another ; and lefs than he who 
dies juftly. 

Pol. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. Thus : becaufe to do an injury is the greateft of evils. 

Pol. But is this really the greateft of evils I Is it not a greater evil to 
fufFer an injury ? 

Soc. By no means. 

Pol. Would you, therefore, rather be injured than do an injury ? 

S(^€. I fhould rather indeed have no concern with either of thefe. But if 
it were neceflary that 1 fliould either do an injury, or be injured, I fliould 
choofe the latter in preference to the former. 

Pol. Would you not, therefore, receive the power of a tyrant? 

Soc. I would not, if you fay that to tyrannize is what I fay it is, 

Pol. But I fey it is that which I }uft naw mentioned, viz. for a man to 
5 do 
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do in a city whatever he pleafes ; to flay or banifh any one, and do every 
thing according to his own opinion. 

Soc. O blefled man, attend to what I fay. If iu a crowded forum, taking 
a dagger under my arm, I fhould fay to you, O Polus, a certain wonderful 
power and tyranny has juft now fallen to my lot: for, if it appears to me 
that any one of thefe men whom you fee ought immediately to die, he dies; 
and if it appears to me that any one of them ought to lofe his head, he is 
immediately beheaded ; or if his garment fliould be torn afunder, it is im- 
mediately torn. Such mighty power do I pofTefs in this city. If, therefore, 
in confequence of your not believing me, I ihould (how you the dagger, 
perhaps on feeing it you would fay : After this manner, Socrates, all men 
are capable of effeding great things, fince thus armed you may burn any 
houfe that you pleafe, all the docks and three-banked galleys of the Athe- 
nians, together with all their (hips as well public as private. But this is not 
to pofTefs the ability of effe61ing great things, — I mean, for a man to do 
whatever he pleafes. Or does it appear to you that it is ? 

Pol. It does not after this manner. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, tell me why you blame a power of thia kind ? 

Pol. I can. 

Soc. Tell me then. 

Pol. Becaufe it is neceflary that he who adls in this manner fhould be 
punifhed. 

Soc. But is not the being punifhed an evil? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, O wonderful man, again appear to you, on 
the contrary, that to be able to accomplifh great things is good, if ading in 
a ufeful manner follows him who does what he pleafes? And this, as it 
appears, is to be able to effed great things : but the contrary to this is 
evil, and the ability of accomplifliing fmall things. But let us alfo coufider 
this. Have we not acknowledged that it is fometimes better to do the 
things which we juft now fpoke of, viz. to flay, exterminate, and deprive mcu 
of their pofTeffions, and fometimes not ? 

Pol. Entirely fo, 

Soc. This then, as it appears, is acknowledged both by you and me. 

Pol. It is. 
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Soc. When, then, do you fay it is better to do thefe things ? Inform mc 
what boundary you eftabUfh. 

Pol. AnlWer yourfelf, Socrates, to this queftion, 

Soc. I fay therefore, Polus, if it is more agreeable to you to hear it from 
me, that it is better when any one does thefe things juftly, but worfe when 
he does them unjuflly. 

Pol. It is difficult to confute you, Socrates ; but may not even a boy con- 
vince you that you do not fpeak the truth ? 

Soc. I fhall give the boy, therefore, great thanks, and I fhall be equally 
thankful to you if you can confute me, and liberate me from my nugacity. 
But be not v^eary in benefiting a man who is your friend, but confute me. 

Pol. But, Socrates, there is no occafion to confute you by antient exam- 
ples. For thofe things which happened lately, and even but yefterday, arc 
fufficient to convince you, and to fhow that many unjuft men are happy. 

Soc. Who are thefe ? 

Pol. Do you not fee Archelaus here, the fon of Perdiccas, governing Ma- 
cedonia ? 

Soc. If I do not, at leaft I hear fo. 

Pol. Does he, therefore, appear to you to be happy or tniferable ? 

Soc. I do not know, Polus : for I have not yet affociated with the man. 

Pol. What then? if you affociated with him, would you know this? And 
would you not otherwife immediately know that he is happy ? 

Soc. I fhould not, by Jupiter. 

Pol. It is evident then, Socrates, you would fay, that .neither do you know 
that the great king ' is happy. 

Soc. And I (hould fay the trirth. For I do not know how he is aiFeded 
with refped: to difcipline and juflice, 

Pol. But what ? Is all felicity placed in this ? 

Soc. As I fay, it is, Polus. For I fay that a worthy and good man and 
woman are happy ; but fuch as are unjufl and bafe, miferablc. 

Pol. This Archelaus, therefore, according to your doArine, is miferable. 

Soc. If, my friend, he is unjufl. 

Pol. But how is it poifible he fhould not be unjuft, to whom nothing of 

* i. e. The king of Perfia. 

the 
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t!ie crovcinment which he now pofTcflTes belongs? as he was born of a woman 
who was the Have of Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas ; who according to 
juftlce was himiblf the Have of Alcetas; and, if he had been willing to acl 
juftly, would have ferved Alcetas in the capacity of a flave ; and thus, accord- 
ing to your doctrine, would have been happy. But now he is become mile- 
rable in a wonderful degree, fmce he has committed the greatell injuries. 
For, in the full: place, fending for his mafter and uncle, as if he would reftorc 
the government which Perdiccas had taken from him, and entertaining and 
intoxicating both him, and his fon Alexander, who was his uncle, and 
nearly his equal in age, he afterwards hurled them into a cart, and, cauling 
them to be taken away by night, dertroyed both of them by cutting their 
throats. And though he has committed thefe injuries, he is ignorant that he 
is become moft miferable, and does not repent of his conduct. But, a little 
after, he was unwilling to nurture and reftore the government to his bro- 
ther, the legitimate fon of Perdiccas, a boy of about feven years of age, and 
who had a juft right to the government, though by fo doing he would have 
been happy : but hurling the youth into a well, and there fufFocating him, 
he told his mother Cleopatra that he fell into the well and died, through 
purfuing a goofe. This man, therefore, as having aded the moft unjuftly of^ 
all in Macedonia, is the moil: miferable, and not the moft blefled, of all the 
Macedonians. And, perhaps, every one of the Athenians, beginning from 
you, would rather be any other of the Macedonians than Archelaus. 

Soc. In the beginning of our conference, Polus, I praifed you, becaufe you 
appeared to me to be well intruded in rhetoric, but to have neglecled the 
art of difcourfe. And now, without relating any thing further, this is a diP- 
courfe by which even a boy might convince me. And, as you think, I am 
now convi6led, by this narration, of having faid that he who ads unjuftly is 
not happy. But whence, good man ? For, indeed, I did not granjt you any 
of the particulars which you mention. 

Pol. You are not willing to grant them. For the thing appears to you 
as 1 fay. 

Soc. O blelTed man ! For you endeavour to confute me in a rhetorical 
manner, like thofe who in courts of juftice are thought to confute. For 
there fome appear to confute others, when they procure many refpedable 
witneflcs of what they fay ; but he who oppofes them procures one certain 

witnefs. 
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witnefs, or none at all. But this mode of confutation h of no worth with 
refpedt to truth. For fometimes falfe witnefs may be given againfl: a man, 
by many men of great reputation. And now, refpeding what you fay, 
nearly all Athenians and ftrangers accord with you in thefe things. And if 
you were willing to procure witnefles againft me to prove that I do not 
fpeak the truth, Nicias, the fon of Niceratus, and his brothers with him, 
would teflify for you, by whom there are tripods placed in an orderly fuc- 
cedion in the temple of Bacchus. Or, if you wifh it, Ariflocrates the fon of 
Scellius, of whom there is that beautiful offering in the Pythian temple. Or 
again, if you wifh it, the whole family of Pericles, or any other family, that 
you may think proper to choofe out of this city, will teflify for you. But I, 
who am but one, do not affent to you. For you do not force me, but, pro- 
curing many falfe witneffes againft me, you endeavour to ejedl mc from my 
poffefTions and the truth. But I, unlefs I can procure you being one, to tef- 
tify the truth of what I fay, thall think that I have not accomplifhed any 
thing worthy to be mentioned refpedling the things which are the fubjedt of 
our difcourfe. Nor fhall I think that you have accomplifhed any thing, 
u.nlefs I being one, alone teftify for you, and all thofe others are difmifTed by 
you. This, therefore, is a certain mode of confutation, as you and many 
others think : but there is alfo another mode, which 1 on the contrary adopt. 
Comparing, therefore, thefe with each other, we will confider whether they 
differ in any refpe6t from each other. For the fubje6ls of our controverly 
are not altogether trifling ; but they are ne^trly fomething the knowledge of 
which is moft beautiful, but not to know it mod bafe. For the fummit 
of thefe things is to know, or to be ignorant, who is happy, and who is not. 
As, for inftance, in the firft place, refpe£ting that which is the fubjed of our 
prefent difcourfe, you think that a man can be blefled who ads unjuftly and 
is unjjaft ; fince you are of opinion that Archclaus is, indeed, unjufl:, but 
happy. For, unlefs you fay to the contrary, we muft confider you as think- 
ing in this manner. 
. Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But I fay that this is impoffible. And this one thing is the fubjed 
of our controverfy. Be it fo then. But will he who ads unjuftly be happy 
if he is juftfy punifhed ? 

Pol. In the fmalleft degree ; fince he would thus be moft miferable. 

Soc. 
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Soc. If, therefore, he who ads unjuflly happens not to be punifhed, ac« 
cording to your opinion he is happy. 

Pol. So I fay. 

Soc. Bat, according to my opinion, Polus, he who a<51s nnjuftly, and is 
iinjun-, is miferable. And, indeed, he is more miferable if, when a6ting un- 
jafHy, he is not juflly puni(hed ; but he is lefs miferable if he is puniflied, 
and juftice is inflided on him both by Gods and men. 

Pol. You endeavour, Socrates, to afTert wonderful things. 

Soc. And I fhall alfo endeavour, my affociate, to make you fay the fame 
things as 1 do : for I confider you as a friend. Now, therefore, the things 
about which we differ are thefe. But do you alfo confider. I have already 
faid in fome former part of our difcourfe, that to do an injury is worfe than 
to be injured. 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But you fay that it is worfc to be injured. 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. And I fay that thofe who do an injury are miferable ; and I am con- 
futed by you. 

Pol. You are fo, by Jupiter, 

Soc. As you think, Polus. 

Pol. And perhaps 1 think the truth. 

Soc. But, on the contrary, you think that thofc who a£t unjuftly are 
happy, if they efcape punifliment. 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But I fay that they are moft miferable : and that thofc who fuffer 
punilhment for ading unjuftly are lefs miferable. Are you willing to con- 
fute this alfo ? 

Pol. But it is more difficult to confute this than that, Socrates. 

Soc. By no means, Polus : but it is impoffible that this fhould be the cafe. 
For that which is true can never be confuted. 

Pol. How do you fay ? If a man ading unjuftly is dcte61ed in attempt- 
ing to acquire abfolute power by ftratagem, and in confequence of beino- 
detected is put on the rack, is caftrated, and has his eyes burnt ; and after 
he has fuffercd many other mighty and all-various torments, fees his wife 
and children fuifering the fame, and at laft is either crucified, or incrufted 
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with pitch ; will he be more happy, than if, having cfcaped punishment, he 
obtains defpotic power, and pafTes through life ruling in the city, doincr 
whatever he pleafes, and envied, and accounted happy, both by his citizens 
and Grangers ? Do you fay that thefe things cannot be confuted ? 

Soc. You terrify, and do not confute us, generous Polus : but jufl: now 
you tedified for us. At the fame time remind me of a fmall particular, 
whether you fay that fuch a one endeavours to gain abfolute power un- 
juftly ? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. By no means, therefore, will either of thefe be more happy, neither 
he who has unjuftly obtained the tyranny, nor he who is punidied. For, of 
two that are miferable, one cannot be more happy than the other ; but he is 
the more miferable of the two who efcapes punifhment, and obtains the ty* 
ranny. Why do you laugh at this, Polus? Is this another fpecies of con- 
futation, to laugh when any one aflerts fomcthing, and not confute him? 

Pol. Do you not think you are confuted, Socrates, when you fay fuch 
things as no man would fay ? For only aik any man if he would. 

Soc. O Polus, I am not among the number of politicians. And laft year, 
when I happened to be eleded to the office of a fenator, in confequence of 
my tribe poffefTing the chief authority, and it was requifite I (hould give fen- 
tencc, I excited laughter, through not knowing how to give fentence. Do 
not, therefore, now order me to pafs fentence on thofe who are prefent. But 
if you have no better modes of confutation than thefe (as I jull: now faid}, 
afiign to me a part of the difcourfe, and make trial of that mode of confuta- 
tion which I think ought to be adopted. For I know how to procure one 
vvitnefs of what I fay, viz. him with whom I difcourfe; but I bid farewell to 
the multitude. And I know how to decide with one perfon, but I do not 
difcourfe with the multitude. See, therefore, whether you are willing to give 
me my part in the argument, by anfwering to the interrogations. For I 
think that you and I, and other men, are of opinion, that to do an injury is 
worfe than to be injured ; and not to fuffer, than to fuffer punifhment. 

Pol. But I, on the contrary, think that neither myfelf nor any other mau 
is of this opinion. For would you rather be injured tl:mn do an injury ? 

Soc. Yes ; and fo would you, and all other men. 

Pol. Very far from it : for neither I, nor you, nor any other, would fay fo. 

Soc 
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Soc. Will you not, therefore, anfwer ? 

Pol. B.V all means. For I am anxious to know what you will fay. 

Soc. Tell me then, that you may know, as if I alked you from the begin - 
nin'>- : Whether does it appear to you, Polus, worfe to do an injury, or to be 
injured ? 

For . It appears to me it is woiTe to be injured. 

Soc. But which is the more bafe ? To do, or to fulfer, an injury ? An- 
Aver nie. 

Pol. To do an injury. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, worfe, fince it is more bafe? 

Pol. By no means. 

Soc. I underhand. You do not think, as it feems, that the beautiful and 
the good arc the fame, and likewife the evil and the bafe. 

Pol. I do not. 

Soc. But what will you fay to this ? Do you not call all beautiful things, 
fuch as bodies, colours, figures, founds, and purfuits, beautiful, without 
looking to any thing elfe ? As, for inftance, in the firfl: place, with refpedt to 
beautiful bodies, do you not fay that they are beautiful, cither according to 
their ufefulnefs to that particular thing to which each is ufeful, or according 
to a certain pleafure, if the view of them gratifies the beholders ? Have you 
any thing clfe befides this to fay, refpeding the beauty of body ? 

Pol. I have not. 

Soc. ])(^ you not, therefore, denominate other things beautiful after this 
manner, fuch as figures and colours, either through a certain pleafure, or 
utility, or through both ? 

Pol. I do, 

Soc. And do you not in a finiilar manner denominate founds, and everj 
thing pertaining to mufic ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. And further ftlll, things which pertain to laws and purfuits are cer- 
tainly not beantihil, unlef^ they arc eitlicr advantageous or pleafant, or bo:h. 

Pol. It docs not appear to me tfiat tiiey are. 

Soc. And docs not the beauty of difciplines fubfiil: In a fimilar manner? 

Pol. Entirely (o. And now, Socrates, you define beautifully, fince you 
define the beautiful by j^lcafure and food, 

3^2 Soc. 
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Soc. Mud not, therefore, the bafe be defined by the contrary, viz. by pain 
and evil ? 

Pol, NecefTarily fo. 

Soc, When, therefore, of two beautiful things, one Is more beautiful than 
the other, or when fome other thing tranfcends in beauty either one or both 
of thefe, it muft be more beautiful either through pleafure, or advantage, 
or both. 

Pol. Entirely fo, 

Soc. And when, of two things, one is more bafe, it mufl be more bafe 
through tranfcending either in pain or evil. Or is not this neceflary ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

goc. But, in the firft place, let us confider whether to do an injury fur- 
pafles in pain the being injured; and whether thofe fuffer greater pain that 
injure, than thofe that are injured. 

Pol. This is by no means the cafe, Socrates. 

Soc. The former, therefore, does not tranfcend the latter in pain. 

Pol. Certainly not. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that, if it does not tranfcend in pain, it 
V. ill no longer tranfcend in both ? 

Pol. It does not appear that this will be the cafe. 

Soc. Muft it not, therefore, tranfcend in the other ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. In evil } 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that to do an injury, fincc it tranfcends 
HI evil, is worfe than to be injured ? 

Pol. Evidently fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, fomething elfe were not adnrttted by the multitude of 
mankind, and by you formerly, k would follow that to do an injury is worla 
than to be injured. 

Pol. It would. 

Soc. Now, however, it a^^ears to be worfe. 

Pol. So it feems. 

Soc. Would you, therefore, admit that which is worfe and more bafe, 
rather than that which is lefs fo ? Do not hefitate to anfwer, Polus (for you 
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will not be Injured by fo doing), but anfwer generoufly, committing your- 
felf to difeourfe as to a phyfician ; and either admit or reje6l what I alk. 

Pol. But I fhould not, Socrates, prefer that which is worfc and more bafe 
to that which is lefs fo. 

Soc. But would any other man ? 

Pol. It does not appear to me that he would, according to this reafoning, 

Soc. I therefore fpoke the truth when 1 aflerted, that neither I, nor you» 
nor any other man, would rather do an injury than be injured ; for it would 
be worfe to do fo. 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. Do you not therefore fee,Polus, that, when argument is compared with 
argument, they do not in any refpedl accord ? But all others aflTent to you^ 
except myfelf. However, you, who are only one, are fufficient for my pur- 
pofe, both in aflenting and teftifying ; and I, while I afk your opinion alone^. 
bid farewell to others. And thus is this affair circumftanced with refpedt to 
\3S. But, after this, let us confider that which was the occahon of doubt ta 
us in the fecond place, viz. whether it is the greateft of evils for him to be 
punifhed who ads unjuftly, as you think, or whether it is not a greater evil 
not to be punifhed in this cafe, as I, on the contrary, think. But let us con- 
fider this affair in the following manner : Do you call it the fame thing for 
him to fuffer punifhment who has aded unjuflly, and to be juflly punifhed ? 

Pol. I da. 

Soc. Can you therefore deny that all juft things are beautiful, fo far as 
they arc juft ? Confider the affair, and anfwer me. 

Pol. It appears to me that they are, Socrates. 

Soc. Confider alfo this : When a man performs any thing, muft there 
not ncceffarily be fomethlng which is pafTive to him as an agent I 

Pol. It appears fo to mc. 

Soc. Docs it, therefore, fufFcr that which the agent performs, and of the 
fame kind as that which he performs ? But my meaning is this : If any one 
fl:rikes, is it not neceffary that fomethijig (hould be flruck .^ 

Pol. It is nccefTar), 

Soc. And if he who fl:rlkes, flrikes vehemently and fwiftly, mufluot that 
which is fi:ruck be in the fame manner flruck? 

Pol. Yes. 

9 Soc. 
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Soc. A pafTion, therefore, of fuch a kind is in that which is flruck, as the 
flrikcr produces. 
Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one burns, is it not nccciTary that fomething ftiould 
be burned ? 

Pol. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And if he burns vehemently, or fo as to caufe pain, muft not that 
which is burned be burned in fuch a manner as he who burns burns ? 
Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And will not the fame reafoning take place if any one cuts ? For 
fomething will be cut. 
Pol. Yes. 

Soc. And if the cut is great or deep, or attended with pain, that which is 
cut will be cut with fuch a cleft as the cutter cuts. 
Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. In fhort, fee if you grant what I jufl: now faid rcfpecling all things, 
viz. that fuch as the agent produces, fuch does the patient fuifer, 
Pol. I do grant it. 

Soc. Thefe things, therefore, being admitted, whether is the being pu- 
nifhed, to fuffer, or to do fomething ? 

Pol. Nece/Tarily, Socrates, it is to fufFer fomething. 
Soc. Muft it not, therefore, be by fome agent ? 
Pol. Undoubtedly. And by him who punifhes. 
Soc. But does not he who rightly punifhes, punifli juftly ? 
Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Does he a61 juftly, or not, by fo doing? 
Pol. Juftly. 

Soc. Muft not, therefore, he who is puniflied, in confcquence of bcincr 
punifhed, fufFer juftly ? 
l^OL. It appears fo. 

Soc. But is it not acknowledged that juft things are beautiful ? 
Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Of thefe, therefore, the one does, and the other (who is puniftied) 
fufFcrs, that which is beautiful. 
Pol. Yes. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But if things are beautiful, are they not alfo good ? For they arc 
either plcafant or ufeful. 

Pol. It is neceflary they fhould. 

Soc. He therefore who is punilhed fufFers that which is good. 
Pol. It appears fo. 
Soc. He is benefited, therefore. 
Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, follow (as I undcrfland advantage), that the 
foul becomes better if it is punidied juftly ? 
Pol. It is probable. 

Soc. The foul, therefore, of him who is punifhed is liberated from vice. 
Pol. It is. 

Soc. And hence it is liberated from the greateft evil. But confider thus : 
In the acquifition of wealth, do you perceive any other human evil thaa 
poverty ? 

Pol. No other. 

Soc. But what, in the conftitution of the body? do you call imbecility, 
difeafe, deformity, and things of this kind, evils, ornot? 
Pol. I do. 

Soc. Do you think, therefore, that in the foul alfb there is a certain 
depravity ? 

Pol. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not then call this injuflice, ignorance, timidity, and the 
like? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Since, therefore, riches, body, and foul, are three things, will. you not 
fay that there are three depravities, want, difeafe, injuftice ? 
Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Which, therefore, of thefe depravities is the mofl bafe ? I5 it not 
injuftice, and, in fhort, the depravity of the foul ? 
Pol. Very much fo. 

Soc. But, if it is mofl: bafe, is it not alfo the worft ? 
Pol. How do you fay, Socrates ? 

Soc. Thus. That which is mofl: bafe is always fo either by procuring 

the. 
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the greateft pain, or injury, or both, from what has been prcvioufly acknow- 
Jedged by us. 

Pol. Efpecially fo. 

Soc. But is it not at prefent acknowledged by us, that hijuftice, and the 
whole depravity of the foul, arc mofl bafe ? 

Pol. It is. 

Soc. Are not thefe, therefore, either mofl troublefome, and mofl bafe, 
through tranfcending in moleflatioii, or from the injury which attends them, 
or from both ? 

Pol. It is neccfTary. 

Soc. Is therefore to be unjufl:, intemperate, timid, and unlearned, the 
caufe of greater pain than to be poor and difeafed ? 

Pol. It does not appear to me, Socrates, to be fo, from what has been 
fa id, 

Soc. Another depravity of the foul, therefore, tranfcending in a certain 
mighty detriment, and wonderful evil, is the mofl bafe of all things; fince, 
according to your aflertion, it is not fo, from tranfcending in pain. 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. But, indeed, that which tranfcends in the greatefl of all detriments 
^uft be the greatefl evil of all things. 

Pol. It mufl. 

Soc. Injuflice, therefore, intemperance, and the other depravity of the 
foul, are each of them the greatefl evil of all things. 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. What is the art, therefore, which liberates from poverty ? Is it not 
that which procures money ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. But what is that art which liberates from difeafe ? Is it not the 
medicinal ? 

Pol. NecefTarily fo. 

Soc. And what is that which liberates from depravity and injuflice? If 
vou cannot anfwer this queflion with the like facility, confider thus: 
Whither, and to whom, do we conduQ thofe that are difeafed in body ? 

Pol: To phyficians, Socrates. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But whither do we condud thofe who a61 unjuftly, and live intem- 
perately ? ^ 

Pol. You fay, to the judges. 

Soc. And is it not, therefore, that they may be punifhed ? 

Pol. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do not then thofe that punifli rightly punifh by employing a certain 
jufllce r 

Pol. It is evident they do. 

Soc. The art, therefore, which procures money liberates from poverty ; 
the medicinal art, from difeafe ; and puniflimeiit, from intemperance and 
injufllce, 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soc. Which, therefore, of thefe do you confider as the moft beautiful ? 

Pol. Of what things are you fpeaking? 

Soc. Of the art of procuring money, the medicinal art, and punifhment, 

Pol. Punifhment, Socrates, excells by far. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, again produce either abundant pleafure, 
or advantage, or both, fince it is the mofl beautiful ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, pleafant to be cured by a phyfician ? and do thofe 
who are cured rejoice ? 

Pol. It does not appear to me that they do. 

Soc. But it is beneficial to be cured. Is it not ? 

Poi.. Yes, 

Soc. For it liberates from a great evil : fo that it is advantageous to 
endure pain, and be well. 

Pol. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Will the man, therefore, who is cured by a phyfician be thus mofl 
happy with refped to his body, or ought this to be faid of him who has 
never been difeafed ? 

Pol. Evidently of him who has never been difeafed. 

Soc. For, as it feems, a liberation from difeafe would not be felicity ; 
but, on the contrary, this is to be affertcd of the non-poffcffion of it from 
the firfl. 

Pol. It is fo. 
VOL, iv. ^ E Soc* 
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Sac. But what ? Which of two men is the more miferablc, he who is 
difeafed in body, or he who is difeafed in foul ? He who is cured by a phy- 
fician, and liberated from difeafe, or he who is not cured, and is difeafed ? 

Pol, He who is not cured, as it appears to me. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, that to fuffer punifhment will be 
a liberation from the greateft of evils, depravity ? 

Pol. It will. 

Soc. For punifhment produces a found mind, makes men more juft, and 
becomes the medicine of depravity. 

PojL, It does. 

Soc. He, therefore, is moft happy who poflefTes no vice m his foul, fince 
this appears to be the greateft of evils. 

Pol. It is evident. 

Soc. But he doubtlefs ranks in the fecond degree of felicity, who is 
Mberated from vice. 

Pol. It is likely. 

Soc. But this is the man who is admonifhed, reproved, and who fufFcrs 
punifliment. 

Pol. He is. 

Soc. He, therefore, lives in the worfl manner who poffeffes injuftice^ and 
IS not liberated from it. 

PoL. It appears fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, fuch a one, a man who, having committed the 
greateft injuries, and employing the greateft injuftice, caufes it to come to 
jpafs, that he is iieither admoniftied, nor reftrained in his condu^l,. nor 
puuiftied ; juft as you faid was the cafe with Archelaus, and other tyrants, 
rhetoricians, and powerful liobLemen ^ 

Pol. It feems fo.^ 

Soc. For the coadu^l of thefe, O beft of men, is nearly juft as if feme 
©ne afflicted with the greateft difeafes ftiould prevent the phylicians from 
inflicting on him the puiaiftiment of his bodily maladies, fearing as if he 
were a child to be burned and cut, becaufe thefe operations are attended 
with paiB* Or docs it not appear fo to you ? 
Pol. It does. 

Soc. And this through being ignorant, as it fceras, of the nature of health, 

and 
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and the virtue of the body. For, from what has been now acknowledged 
by us, tho/e who efcape punifliment, Pblus, appear to do fomething of this 
kind ; viz. they look to the pain attending punifhment, but are blind to jxs 
utihty ; and are ignorant how much more miferable it is to dwell with a 
foul not healthy, but corrupt, unjufl and impious, tlian to have the body 
difeafed. Hence they do every thing that they may efcape punifhment, but 
are not liberated from the greateft evil ; and procure for themfelves riches 
and friends, and the ability of fpe^king in the moft perfuafive manner. But 
if we have aflented to the truth, Polus, do you perceive what confequences 
follow from our difcourfe ? Or are you willing that we fhould colled them ? 

Pol. I am, if agreeable to you. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, happen that injuflicc and to a6l unjuftly are the 
greateft evil ? 

Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. And it likewife appears that to fuffer punifhment is a liberation from 
thi wil. 

loL. It does appear. 

Soc. But not to fuffer punifhment is a continuance of the evil. 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. To a6l unjuftly, therefore, ranks in the fecond degree of evils, as to 
magnitude ; but, when a61ing unjuftly, not to fuffer punifhmeut is naturally 
the greateft and the firft of all evils. 

Pol. It is likely. 

Soc. Are we not, therefore, my friend, dubious about this thing ? you 
confidcring Archelaus as happy, who commits the greateft injuftice, and fufFers 
no punifhment ; but I on the contrary thinking, that whether it is Arche- 
laus, or any other man whatever, who when ading unjuftly is not punifhed. 
It is proper that fuch a one fliould furpafs in mifery other men ; and that 
always he who does an injury fhould be more wretched than he who is injured, 
and he who efcapes than he who fufters punifliment. Are not thefc the 
things which were faid by me ? 

Pol. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, fhown that thefe afTertions are true ? 

Pol. It appears fo. 

Soc. Be it fo. If thefe things then are true, Polus, what is the great 

3 E 2 u^tility 
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utility of rhetoric ? For, from what has been now aflented to by us, every 
one ought efpccially to guard himfelf fronn a61ing unjuflly, as that through 
which he will poflefs a fufficiency of evil. Is it not fo ? 

Pol. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But if any man ads unjuflly himfelf, or fome one committed to his 
care, he ought willingly to betake himfelf thither, where with the utmoft ce- 
lerity he may be punifhed by a judge, juft as if he was haftcning to a phyfi- 
cian ; left, the difeafe of injuftice becoming inveterate, it fliould render the 
foul infincere and incurable. Or how muft we fay, Polus, if the things be- 
fore acknowledged by us remain ? Is it not neceflary that thefe things Ihould 
after this manner accord with thofe, but not in any other way ? 

Pol. For what elfe can we fay, Socrates ? 

Soc. For the purpofe, therefore, of apologizing, either for our own in- 
juftice, or that of our parents, or'aflbciates, or children, or country, rhetoric- 
affords us, Polus, no utility, Unlefs, on the contrary, any one apprehends 
that he ought efpecially to accufe himfelf, and afterwards his domeftic afTo- 
ciates, and any other of his friends, wliom he may find ading unjuflly ; and 
that condudl of this kind ought not to be concealed, but fhould be led forth 
into light, that he by whom it is committed may be punifhed, and reflored 
to health. Likewife, that he fhould compel both himfelf and others to lay 
afide fear, and with his eyes fhut, and in a virile manner, deliver himfelf up, 
as to a phyfician, to be cut and burnt, purfuing the good and the beautiful', 
without paying any regard to pain : delivering himfelf to be beaten, if he 
has a(51ed in fuch a manner as to deferve this chaflifement ; and in like man- 
ner to bonds, to fines, to exile, and even to death ; being the firfl accufer of 
himfelf, and all his familiars, without fparnig either himfelf or them^ but 
employing rhetoric for this very purpofe ; tliat, the crimes becoming manifefl, 
they may be liberated from the greatefl of evils, injuflice. Shall we fpeak in 
this manner, Polus, or not ? 

Pol. Thefe things appear to me, Socrates, to be abfurd ; but, from what 
has been before faid, they will, perhaps, be affented to by you. 

Soc. Mufl not, therefore, either thofe objections be folved, or thefe thino-s 
necefTarily follow ? 

Pol.' I'his, indeed, mufl be the cafe. 

Soc. But again, let us transfer the affair to the contrary Tide, if it is requifite 

that 
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tliat any one fhould a6l bafely, whether he is an enemy, or feme other perfon, 
only admitting that he is not injured by an enemy ; for this is to be guarded 
a^ainft. If, then, an enemy injures another, we Ihould endeavour by all 
pofTiblc means, both by a6lions and words, that he may not be punifhed, nor 
brouoht before a judge: but, if he is brought before him, we (hould devife 
fome method by which he may efcape, and not fuffer punifhment. And if 
this enemy has by force taken away a great quantity of gold, he fhould not 
reftore it, but, pofTefling, fpend it on himfelf andhis adociates in an unjuft and 
impious manner. I>ikewife, if he a6ls in fuch a manner as to deferve^death, 
we (hould be careful that he does not die at any time, but, that being a de- 
praved chara6ler, he may be immortal ; but, as this is not poffible, that he may 
live beino- fuch for an extended period of time. Rhetoric, Polus^ appears 
to me to be ufeful for purpofes of this kind ; fince to him who has no inten- 
tion to act unjuftly, its utility, if it has any, is not, in my opinion, great : for 
it certainly has not at all appeared in the former part of our difcourfe.. 

Cal. Inform me, Chaerepho, does Socrates aflert thefe things ferioufly,. 
or in jeft ? 

Chjer. He appears to me, Cal^ jles, to jeft in a tranfcendent degree : but 
there is nothing like aiking him. 

Cal. There is not, by the Gods ! and I defire to do it. Tell me, Socrates,, 
whether we muft fay that you are now in earneft, or in jefl: ? For, if you are 
in earnefty and thefe things which you fay are true, is not our human life fub- 
verted, and are not all our adions, as it feems, contrary to what they ought 
to be? 

Soc. If there were not a certain pafllon which, remaining the fame, is 
different in different men, but fome one of us fhould fuffer a certain paf?ion 
different from others, it would not be eafy for fuch a one to exhibit his own 
paffion to another, I fpeak in this manner from confidering, that I and you 
now happen to fuffer the fame thing ; for, being two, we each of us Jove 
two things : 1, indeed, Alcibiades the fon of Clinias, and'Philofophy ; and 
you likewife two, the Athenian people, and Demus the fon of Pyrilampes. 
I continually, therefore, perceive you, though you are fkilful, unable to con- 
tradicl the objeds of your love, however they may oppofe you, and in what- 
ever manner they may aftei t a thing to take place ; but you are changed by 
them upwards and downwards. For, in the convention, if, when you fay any 

6 thine. 
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thing, the Athenian people fays it is not fo^ — changing your own opinion, yoit 
fpeak conformably to theirs : and you are aife6ted in the fame manner towards 
the beautiful fon of Pyrilampes; for you cannot oppofe the wiflics and difcourfcs 
of the obje6ts of your love. So that, if any one, in confcquence of what you 
fay being the cffeO: of compulfion through thefe, fliould wonder at its abfur- 
dity, perhaps you would fay to him, if you wiilied to fpeak the truth, that 
unlefs fome one caufes the objeds of your love to defift from fuch affertions, 
neither can you defift from them. Think, therefore, that it is proper to hear 
other things of this kind from me ; and do not wonder that I fpeak in this 
manner ; but caufe Philofophy, the obje6t of my love, to defift from fuch 
affertions. For (he fays, my friend, what you now hear from me ; and fhe 
is much lefs infane than the other objed of my Jove. For Clinicus, here, fays 
different things at different times ; but the affertions of Philofophy are alwa)'s 
the fame. But fhe fays things'which will now caufe you to wonder: you 
have, however, been prefent at her difcourfes. Either, therefore, confute 
her for what I jufl now faid, and evince, that to ad unjuftly, and when ading 
unjuflly not to fufFer punifhment, is not the extremity of all evils : or, if you 
luffer this to remain unconfutcd, then, by the dog, one of the deities of the 
Egyptians, Callicles will not accord with you, O Callicles, but will diffent 
from you through the whole of life : though I think, O beft of men, that it 
is better for my lyre to be unharmonized and diiTonant, and the choir of 
which I might be the leader (for many men do not affent to but oppofe what 
I fay), than that I, being one, (hould be difTonant with and contradid my- 

Cal. You appear, Socrates, to employ a juvenile audacity in your dif- 
courfes, as being in reality a popular orator : and now you affert thefe things 
in a popular manner, fuffcring that fame pafFion of Polus, which he accufed 
Gorgias of fuflering from you. For he faid that Gorgias, when aikcd by 
you, whether if any one ignorant of things juft, and willing to learn 
rhetoric, fhould come to him, he would teach him, was afhamed, and 
faid that he would teacli him ; and this becaufe men are accuftomed to be 
indignant if any one denies a thing of this kind. Through this conceffion, 
Gorgias was compelled to contradid himfelf. But you were delighted with 
this very circumftance ; for which he then very properly, as it appeared to 
me, derided you. And now he again fufFcrs the very lame thing. But I, 
g indeed, 
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iudeecT, do not praife Pbkis for granting yon, that to do an injury Is more bafe 
than to be injured. For, from this concellion, he being impeded by you in 
his difcourfe, had not any thing further to fay, being ad-jamed to mention 
what he thought. For you in reality, Socrates, lead to thefe troublefome and 
popular affertions, while you profefs to be in fearch of truth ; aflertions which 
are not naturally, but only legally beautiful. For thefe for the moft part are 
contrary to each other, viz. nature and law. If any one, therefore, is 
afhamed, and dares not fay what he thinks, he is compelled to contradi6t 
himfelf. But you, perceiving this fubtle artifice, a6l fraudulently in difcourfes^ 
For, if any one aflerts that things which are according to nature are accord- 
ing to law, you privately alk him, if things which belong to nature belong 
to law; as in the prefent difputation refpeding doing an injury and being 
injured, when Polus fpoke of that which is more bafe according to nature,, 
you purfued that which is more bafe according to law. For, by nature, every- 
thing is more bafe which is worfe, as to be injured ; but, by law^ it is worfe 
to do an injury. For to be injured is not the paiFion of a man, but of fome- 
Have, to whom to die is better than to live ; and who, being injured and dif- 
graced, is incapable of defending either himfelf or any other perfon com- 
mitted to his care. But I think that thofe who efl:abli(h laws are imbecil' 
men, and the multitude. Hence they eftablifh laws with a view to them- 
felves and their own advantage, and make fome things laudable, and others 
blamable, with the fame intention. They likewifc terrify fuch men as arc 
more robuH:,. and who are able to poflTefs more than others, by aflcrting that 
to furpafs others in pofl'efTions is bafe and unjuft ; and that to^ endeavour to 
poflefs more than others is to a61: unjuflly. For, in my opinion, thefe men. 
are fatisficd. with pofTeffing an equal portion, in confequence of being of a 
more abjedl nature. Hence, to endeavour to poffefs more than the multi- 
tude is, according to law, unjuft and bafe ; and they call this committing an: 
injury. But 1 think nature herfelf evinces, that the better fhould polfefs 
more than the worfe, and the more powerful than the more imbecil. But: 
ihe manifcfls in many places, both in other animals,, and in whole cities and 
families of men, that tlie jud fhould be eftabhfhed in fuch a manner, as that, 
the more excellent may rule over, and poflefs more than, the lefs excellent. 
For, with what kind of jufticc did Xerxes war upon Greece? or his father 
QU the Scythians ? or ten tlioufand other things of this kind which might be- 

adduced ?: 
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adduced? But I think that they do thefe things accorduig to the nature of 
the juil, and indeed, by Jupiter, according to the law of nature ; not, per- 
haps, according to that law which we cftablifli, while we fafhion the befl and 
moft robufl of our fellow-citizens, receiving them from their childhood like 
lions, and enflaving them by incantations and fafcination ; at the fame 
time aflerting that the equal ought to be preferved, and that this is beautiful 
and jufl.. But, in my opinion, if there (hould be any man found with fufficient 
ftrength of mind,— fuch a one, fhaking off thefe things, and breaking them 
in pieces, abandoning and trampling upon your writings, magical allure- 
ments, incantations, and laws contrary to nature, will, by rebelling, from 
being a flave, dppear to be our mafter ; and in this cafe, that which is juft 
according to nature will fhine forth. It appears to me that Pindar alfo 
evinces the truth of what I affert, in the verfes in which he fays, that " Law 
is the king of all mortals and imhiortals ; and that he does that which is moft 
jufl violently^ and with a iTioit lofty hand. And this, he adds, I infer from the 
deeds of Hercules, who drove away the oxen of Geryon unbought '." He 
nearly fpeaks in this manner; for I do not perfe6lly remember the verfes. 
He fays then, that Hercules drove away the oxen of Geryon, without having 
either purchafed them, or received them as a gift ; as if this was naturally 
jufl, that oxen, and all other pofleffions, when the property of the worfe and 
inferior, fhould yield to the better and more excellent. Such then is the 
truth of the cafe : but you will know that it is fo, i^ difmiffing philofophy, 
you betake yourfelf to greater things. For philofophy, Socrates, is an ele- 
gant thing, if anyone moderately meddles with it in his youth; but, if he is 
convei fant with it more than is becoming, it corrupts the man. For, if he is 
naturally of a good difpofition, and philofophizes at an advanced period of 
life, he muft ncceflarily become unlkllled in all things in which he ought to 
be Ikilled, who deiigns to be a worthy, good, and illuftrious man. For thefe 
men are unfkilled in the laws of the city, and iu thofe arguments which he 
ought to ufe, who is converfant with the compacts of men, both in public and 
private. They are likewife entirely unfkilled in human pleasures and defires, 
and, in fhort, in the manners of men. When, therefore, they engage in an}! 
private or political undertaking, they become ridiculous. Jufl as, in my opi- 

* Thefe word^ are cited from fume one of the loft writijigs of Pindar. 
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nion, politicians are ridiculous when they meddle with your difputatlons and 
arguments. For that faying of Euripides here takes place : " Every one 
fliines in this, and to this haftens ; confuming the greater part of the day, in 
order that he may become better than himfelf ^" But that in which a man 
is inferior he avoids and ilanders ; and praifes that in which he excells, 
through his benevolence towards himfclf, thinking that after this manner he 
praifes himfelf. But I think it is mofl: right to partake of both*thefe. Of 
philofophy, indc -d, it is beautiful to participate, fo far as pertains to difci- 
pline, nor is it bafe for any one to philofophize while he is a youth : but it is 
a ridiculous thing, Socrates, for a man flill to philofophize when he is ad- 
vanced in years. And I own myfclf fimilarly affeded towards thofe who 
philofophize, as to thofe who flammer and fport. For when I fee a boy 
whom it yet becomes to dlfcourfe, thus flammering and engaged in play, I 
rejoice, and his conduct appears to me to be elegant and liberal, and fuch as 
is proper to the age of a boy. But when I hear a little boy difcourfing with 
perfpicuity, it appears to me to be an unpleafant circumftance, offends my 
ears, and is, in my opinion, an illiberal thing. And when any one hears a 
man flammering, or fees him engaged in play, he appears to be ridiculous, 
unmanly, and deferving chaflifement. I therefore am affeded in the fame 
manner towards thofe who philofophize. For, when I fee philofophy iiva 
young man, I am delighted, and it appears to me becoming, and I confider, 
the young man as liberal ; but when I find a youth not philofophizing, fuch- 
a one appears to me illiberal, and who will never think himfelf worthy of 
any beautiful or generous thing. But when I behold a man advanced in years, 
yet philofophizing, and not liberated from philofophy, fuch a one, Socrates, 
appears to me to require chaftifement. For to this man, as I juft now faid, 
it happens that he becomes effeminate, though born with the befl: difpofition, 
in confequence of his avoiding the middle of the city, and the forum, in 
which, as the poet fays, men become greatly illuflrious ; and that, concealing- 
himfelf from the public view, he palTes the remainder of his life with three 
or four lads, muttering in a corner ; but he never utters any thing liberal, 
great, and fufficlent. But I, Socrates, am affeded in an equitable and friendly 
manner towards you. For it fcems that the fame thing now happens to me 

* Thcfe verfcs are taken from the Anliope of EuripideSj and are edited by Barnes among the 
fragments of that tragedy. 
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which happened to Zethus towards Amphion in Euripides, whom I have 
already mentioned ; fince it occurs to me to fay to you what he faid to his 
brother : that you negled, Socrates, what you ought to attend to, and deftroy 
the generous nature of your foul, by adorning it with a certain juvenile form; 
and that in confultations pertaining to juftice you do not fpeak with re6ti- 
tude, nor apprehend what is probable and perfuafivc, nor confult for others 
in a ftrenuous maimer. Though, friend Socrates, (do not be angry with me, 
for I fpeak to you with benevolence,) does it not appear to you fhameful, 
that any one fhould be affeded in fuch a manner as I think you are, and 
others who always make great advances in philofophy ? For now, if fomc 
one arrefting you, or any other, (hould lead you to prifon, aflerting that you 
had a6led unjuftly, when you had not, you know you would not be able in 
any refped to benefit yourfelf ; but, being feized with a giddinefs, you would 
yawn, and not have any thing to fay : and that afcending to a court of juftice, 
and meeting with an accufer perfe6tly vile and bafe, you would die, if he 
wifhed to punilh you with death. And indeed, Socrates, how can that art 
poflefs any wifdom, which, when pofTefTed by a man of a naturally good dif. 
pofition, renders him worfe, and neither able to afllft himfelf, nor prcferve 
either himfelf or any other from the greateft dangers, but caufes him to be 
plundered by enemies of all his pofTefTions, and live in the city devoid of 
honour ? Indeed (if I may fpeak in a more ruftic manner), it may be al- 
lowable to flap the face of fuch a man with impunity. But, good man, be 
perfuaded by me, and defift from confuting. Cultivate an elegant know- 
ledge of things, and employ yourfelf in fludies which will caufe you to ap- 
pear wife, leaving to others theie graceful fubtilties, whether it is propej- to 
call them deliriums, or mere trifles, 

** Which leavcjoM nothing but an empty houfc :" 

and emulating, not thofe men who are able to confute fuch trifling tilings as 
thefe, but thofe with whom there are polfeflions, renown, and many other 
goods. 

Soc. If, Callicles, I fhould happen to have a golden foul, do you not 
think I fhould gladly find one of thofe ftones by which they try gold, parti- 
cularly if it was one of the beft fort ; to which if 1 fhould introduce my ftnil, 
and it (hould acknowledge to me my Ibul was well cultivated, fhould I not 

then 
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then well know that 1 was fufficlently good, and that it was not necedary 
any further trial fhould be made of me ? 
Cal. Why do you alk this, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will now tell you. I think that I, in naeeting with you, met with a 
gain of this kind. 
Cal. Why fo ? 

Soc. I well know that you agree with me in thofe opinions which my foul 
entertains of certain particulars, and that you acknowledge them to be true. 
For I perceive that he who intends fufficiently to explore, whether the foul 
lives uprightly or not, ought to poiTefs three things, all which you polTefs, viz. 
fcience, benevolence, and freedom of fpeech. For I meet with many whd 
are not able to make trial of me, through not being wife as you are ; but 
others are v/ifc, indeed, but arc unwilling to fpeak the truth to me, becaufe 
they are not concerned about me as you are. But thefe two guefls, Gorgias 
and Polus, are indeed wife, and my friends, but are deficient in freedom of 
fpeech, and are more bafliful than is becoming. For how fhould it be other- 
wife ? fince they are io very bafhful that each dares to contradict himfelf, 
before many men, and this too about things of the greatefl: confequence. But 
you poflefs all thefe requifltes, which others have not. And you are both weH 
inftruded, as many of the Athenians affirm, and are benevolent to mc. I 
will tell you what argument I ufe. I know that you four, Callicles, mutu- 
ally partake of wifdom, viz. you, and Tifander the Aphidnan ', Andron the 
fon of Androtion, and Nauficydes the Cholargean. I likewife once heard 
you deliberating how far wifdom is to be exercifed : and I know that this 
opinion prevailed among you, that we fhould not ftrenuoufly endeavour to 
philofophize with accuracy ; but you admonifhed each other to be cautious, 
lei]:, through being more wife than is proper, you fhould be corrupted with- 
out perceiving it. Since, therefore, I hear you giving me the very fame ad- 
vice as you gave your moil: intimate afTociates, it is to me a fiifficient argu- 
ment, that you arc truly benevolent to me. xAnd bcfides this, that you can 
ufe freedom offpccch, and not be afliaincil, both you yourfclf fay, and the 
oration, whlcli nou a little before made, tcRitlcs. But the cafe is this: If, ia 
th^e things \^ hich are now dilcufUxl by u>, you in any particular confent with 

Aphid.noc aiul C'lolaitjc.-; were two Attic villages. 
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me, this may be confidered as fufficiently explored by you and me, and as no 
longer requiring any further examination. For you would never have 
aflented to fuch a thing, either through a defedt of wifdom, or too much 
bafhfulnefs. Nor yet, again, would you have afTentcd in order to deceive 
me : for you are, as you acknowledge, my friend. In reality, therefore, 
your and my aflent has now its true end. But the confideration, Callicles, of 
thofe things refpeding which you reproved me, is of all things the moft beau- 
tiful, viz. what kind of perfon a man ought to be, what he ought to fludy, 
and how far he Ihould ftudy, both when an elderly and a young man. For, 
with refpedl to myfelf, if there is any thing pertaining to my life in which I 
do not a6l rightly, I well know that I do not voluntarily err, but that this 
happens through my ignorance. Do you, therefore, as you began to admo- 
iiiih me, not defifl^ but fufficiently (how me what this is which I ought to 
fludy, and after what manner I may accompHfh it. And if you find me now 
afTenting to you, but afterwards not a6ling conformably to the conceffions 
which I have made, then confider me as perfe6lly indolent *.; and in this cafe, 
as being a man of no worth, you ihould afterwards no longer admonifh mci 
But, refuming the fubjed from the beginning, inform me how you and Pindar 
fay, that it is naturally juft for the more excellent to take away by force the 
pofleflions of the lefs excellent, and for the better to rule over the worfe, and 
pofTefs more than the depraved. Do you fay that the juH: is any thing elfj 
than this^? Or do I rightly remember? 

Cal. Thefe things I then faid, and I now fay., 

Soc. But whether do you call the fame thing better and more excel- 
lent ?. For I could not then underfland what you faid : whether you call 
the fironger the more excellent, and (ky it is requifite that the more imbecil 
fiiould liften.to the more flrong ; jufl: as y.ou then appeared to fhow me, that 
great invaded fmall. cities, according to natural juflice, becaufc they are mora 
excellent and flrong.; (as if the more excellent,, the flronger, and the better^ 
were the fame ;) or is it pofTible that a thing can be better, and at the fame 
time inferior aiid more imbecil ? and that it can be more excellent, and at 
the fame time more depraved ?, or is there the fame definition of the better 
and the more excellent r Define this for me clearly, \\'hethcr the more exr 
cellcnt, the better, and the more flrong, are the fame, or difi^erent ? 

Cal. But I clearly fay to you, that they are the fame. 

Soc, 
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Soc. Are not, therefore, the multitude naturally more excellent than one 
perfon ; fince they eftablifh laws for one, as you jujft now faid ? 

Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. The laws, therefore, of the multitude are the laws of fuch as are 
more excellent. 

Cal. Entirely ,fo. 

Soc. Are they not then the laws of fuch as are better ? For the more ex- 
cellent are, according to your aflertion, far better. 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the legal inflitutions of thefe naturally beautiful, 
fince thofe who eflablifh them are nv c excellent ?. 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, the mti itude think (as you juft now faid)= that 
it is juH: to pofiefs the equal, and that it is more bafe to do an injury thaii 
to be injured? Are thefe things fo, or not ? And here take care that you 
are not caught through bafhfulnefs. Do the multitude, or not, think that' 
to poflefs the equal, but not more than others, is jufl: r and that it is more 
bafe to do an injury than to be injured ? Do not deny me an anfwer to this, 
Gallicles ; that, if you afTent to me,. I may be confirmed in my opinion by 
you, as being a man whofe afTent is fufficient to the clear knowledge of a 
thing; 

Cal, The multitude, then, do think in this manner.. 

Soc. Not by law therefore only is it more bafe to do an injury than tO' 
be injured, or jufl to have equality of pofTelfions, but likewife according to- 
nature. So that you appear not to have fpoken the truth above, jior to have 
rif^htly accufcd me, in faying that law and nature are contrary to each other ;, 
which I alfo perceiving, I have a(5led fraudulently in my difcourfe with you,, 
by leading him to law, who fays a thing is according to nature;, and to na- 
ture, who fays a thing is according to law. 

Cal. This man will not ccale to trifle. Tell me,.SocrateSj.are you not 
afliamed, at your time of life, to hunt after names, and, if any one errs in a. 
word, to make it an unexpeded gam ? For, did you think I faid any thing, 
elfe than that the more excellent were better ? Did I not fome- time fiuce tell, 
you, that I confidered the better and the more excellent as the fame? Or. 
did you fuppofe 1 faid, that if a crowd of flaves, and all forts of men of no/ 

worth,. 
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worth, except perhaps they might pofTefs bodily ftrength, fliould be colleded 
together, and eftabhfh certain things., that thefe would be legal inftitutions? 

Soc. Be it fo, mod: wife CalUcles : do you mean as you fay ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But I, O divine man, fome time fince conjcdured that you faid 
fomcthing better than this ; and therefore I alked you, defiring clearly to 
know what you faid. For you doubtlefs do not think that two are better 
than one, nor that your flaves are better than you becaufe they are ftronger. 
But again from the beginning tell me who thofe are which you fay are 
better, when at the fame time they are not Wronger. And, O wonderful man, 
previoully inflrudt me in a milder manner, that I may not leave you. 

Cal. You fpeak ironically, Socrates. 

Soc. By Zethus, Callicles, your familiar, you have now faid many things 
ironically to me. But come, tell me who you fay are better. 

Cal. Thofe that arc more worthy. 

Soc. You fee, therefore, that you yourfelf mention names, but evince 
nothing. Will you not tell me whether you fay that the better and more 
excellent are more prudent, or that this is the cafe with certain others ? 

Cal, But, by Jupiter, I fay that thefe are more prudent, and very much 
fo. 

Soc. Often, therefore, according to your aflertion, one wife man is better 
than ten thoufand men that are unwife ; and it is proper that he fhould 
govern, but the others be governed, and that the governor fhould poilefs 
more than the governed. For you appear to me to wifh to fay this 
(for I do not hunt after words), if one man is more excellent than ten 
thoufand. 

Cal. But thefe are the things which I f\y. For I am of opinion that 
this is the jufl: according to nature, viz. that he who is better and more 
prudent lliould rule over and pofTcfsmorc than fuch as are depraved. 

Soc. I attend to Vv'hat you fay. But what will you again now fay ? If 
we, who are mairv, were crowded together in the fame place as at prefcnt, 
and abundance of food and drink was placed for us in common, but we 
were men of all-various defcriptions, fome of us being ftrong, and others 
weak, and one of us fliould happen to be more fkilful refped:ing thefe 
thiiigs, as being a phyfician, but at the fame time flioiilJ be (as is likely) 
6 llronger 
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flron'^er than fome, and weaker than others, — would not this man, fince he 
excells us in prudence, be better and more excellent with rcfpedt to thefe 
things ? 

Cal, Entirely fo. 

Soc. Ouo^ht he, therefore, to have more of this food than us, becaufe he 
is better r Or is it proper that in governing he fhould diftribute all things ; 
but that, in confuming and ufing them for his own body, he fhould not poflefs 
more than others, unlefs with detriment to himfelf ? But that he fhould 
poffefs more than fome, and lefs than others. But if he is the moft imbecil 
of all, then he who is befl: fhould pofTefs the leaft of alj. Is it not fo, O 
good man ? 

Cal. You fpeak of meat and drink, and phyficians, and trifles ; but I do 
not fpeak of thefe. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do you fay that a more prudent is a better man ? 
Do you fay fo, or not ? 
Cal. I do. 

Soc. And do you not fay that he who is better than others ought not to 
poflefs more than others ? 

Cal. He ought not to pofTefs more of meat and drink, 
Soc. I underfland you. But perhaps he ought of clothes : and it wilt 
be proper that he who is moft Ikilled in weaving fliould have the laro-eft 
garment, and fhould walk about invefted with garments more numerous and 
more beautiful than thofe of others. 

Cal. What kind of garments do you mean ? 

Soc. But with rcfped to fhoes, indeed, it is requifite that he who is more 
prudent than others, and is the beft of men, fhould have more of them than 
others. And a fhoemaker perhaps ought to walk with the largeft fhoes on 
his feet, and to have them in the grcatefl abundance. 

Cal. About what kind of fhoes do you talk in this trifling manner ? 
Soc. But if you will not affert fuch things as thefe, perhaps you will 
the following: for inf^ance, perhaps it will be requifite that a hufbandmau 
who in cultivating the land is a prudent, worthy and good man, fhould 
pofTefs more feeds than others, and few them more abundantly in his own 
ground. 

Cal- 
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Cal. How you always fay the fame things, Socrates ! 

Soc. Not only the fame things, Callicles, but likewife refpeding the fame 
things. 

Cal* Sincerely, by the Gods, you arc always fpeaking about fhoemakers, 
fullers, cooks, and phyficians, as if thefe were the fubjedt of our difcourfe. 

Soc. Will not you, therefore, tell me, what the things are of which he 
*vho is better and more prudent than others, by pofTefTuig more than others, 
pofTefTes juflly ? Or will you neither endure me fuggefting, nor fpeak 
yourfelf? ' * 

Cal. But I faid fome time fince what thefe particulars arc. And in the 
firfl place, I do not call thofe that are better than others fhoemakers, or 
cooks, but thofe who are fkilled in the affairs of a city, fo as to know after 
what manner it will be well inhabited, and who are not only prudent but 
likewife brave, able to accompli(h what they conceive to be befl, and are not 
wearied through effeminacy of foul. 

Soc. You fee, moft excellent Callicles, that you and I do not reafon 
about the fame things. For you fay that I always affert the fame things ; 
and I, on the contrary, that you never fay the fame things about the fame. 
But at one time you define the better and more excellent to be the flronger, 
but at another time thofe that are more prudent : and now again you 
come with fomething elfe ; for certain perfons that are braver are faid by 
you to be better and more excellent charaders. But, O good man, tell me 
at length, who you fay thofe better and more excellent charadlers are, and 
about what they are converfant. 

Cal. But I have faid that they arc fuch as are prudent and brave, with 
refpe6l to the affairs of a city. For it is fit that thefe fhould govern cities : 
and this is thejufl, that thefe fhould have more than others, the governors 
than the governed. 

Soe. But what of thefe governors confidered with refpcd to thcmfelves? 
Ought they to have more, as governors, or as governed ? 

Cal. How do you fay ? 

Soc. I fpeak of every one as governing himfelf. Or is there no occafion 
for a man to govern himfelf, but only others? 

Cal* What do you mean by a man goyerning hhnfelf? 

Soc. 
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Soc. Nothing various, but jufl: as the vulgar call a man who is temperate, 
and mafter of himfelf, one that governs his pleafures and defires. 

Cal. How pleafant you are ! You fpeak of the foolifhly temperate. 

Soc. How fo? There is not anyone who is ignorant that this is not 
what I fay. 

Cal. But this k very much what you fay, Socrates ; fince how can that 
man be happy who is a (lave to any one ? But this which I now freely tell 
you, is becoming and juft according to nature ; viz. that he who intends to 
live properly, fhould fuffer his defircs to be as great as poflible, and fhould 
not reflrain them : but to thefe, as the greateft pofTible, it will be fufficient 
to be fubfervient, through fortitude and prudence, and always to fill them 
with fuch things as they require. This, however, I think, is not poiTible to 
the multitude. And hence they blame fuch perfons as I have mentioned, 
concealing their own impotency through fhame ; and fay that intemperance 
is bafe, enflaving, as I faid before, men of a better nature than themfelves ; 
and in confequence of their inability to fatisfy their own pleafures, they 
praife through their flothfulnefs temperance and juflice. For what in 
reality can be more bafe and evil than temperance, to men who from the 
firfl happen to be either the fons of kings, or who are naturally fufficient to 
procure for themfelves a tyranny, or a dynafty ? who, when it is lawful fpr 
them to enjoy good things without any impediment, impofe a mafler on them- 
felves, viz. the law, «lifcourfe, and the cenfure of the multitude ? Or how is it 
poffible that they fhould not become miferable through the beauty of jufticc 
and temperance, while they impart no more to their friends than to their 
enemies ; and this while they poflefs the fupreme authority in their own 
city ? But in reality, Socrates, that which you fay you purfue fubfifls in the 
following manner ; Luxury, intemperance, and liberty, if attended with pro- 
per afTiftance, are virtue and felicity ; but thefe other things are nothing 
more than ornaments, compacts contrary to nature, the nugacities of men, 
and of no worth. 

Soc. In no ignoble manner, Callicles, do you freely attack the difcourfe : 
for you now clearly fay what others think, indeed, but are unwilling to fay. 
I beg, therefore, that you would not by any means relax, that it may in 
reality become evident how we ought to live. Tell me then : do you fay 
that defires ought not to be reprefTed, if any one intends to be that which he 
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9ught to be ? and that, fufFering them to be as great as pofTible, he ought 
to procure their full fatisfadlion from fomc other pejrfon ? and that this con- 
flirute§ virtue ? 

Cal. I dofay thefe things. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, that are not in want of any thing are not rightly 
fa id to be happy. 

Cal. For thus ftones and dead bodies would be mod happy. 

Soc. But, indeed, as you alfo fay, life is a grievous thing. For I fhould 
not wonder if Euripides^ fpoke the truth when he fays: " Who knows whe- 
ther to live is not to die, and to die, is not to live ?'* And we, perhaps, arc 
in reality dead. For I have heard from one of the wife, that we are now 
dead; and that the body is our fepulchre ; but that the part of the foul ia 
which the dcfires are contained is of fuch a nature that it can be perfuaded^ 
and hurled upwards and downwards. Hence, a certain elegant man, per* 
haps a Sicilian, or an Italian, denominated, mythologizing, this part of the 
foul a tub, by a derivation from the probable and the perfuafive ; and like- 

* Euripides (in Phryxo) fays, that to live is to die, and to die to live. For the foul coming" 
hither, as (lie imparts life to the body, fo (lie partakes of a certain privation of life ; but this is 
an evil. When feparatcd, therefore, from the body^ (he lives in reality : for (he dies here,, through, 
participating a privation of life, becaufe the body becomes the caufe of evils. And hence it is 
riece(rary to fubdue the body. 

The meaning of the Pythagoric fable which is here introduced by Plato is as follows : We are 
faid then to be dead, becaufe, as we have before obferved, we partake of a privation of life. The 
fepulchre which we carry about with us is, as Plato himfeif explains it, the body. But Hades is 
the unapparent, becaufe we are fituatcd in obfcurity, the foul being in a (late cf fervitude to the 
body. The tubs are the de(ires, whether they are fo called from haftening to fill them as if they 
were tubs, or from defire perfuading us that it is beautiful. The initiated, tiierefi)re, i. e. thofe 
that have a perfe6l knowledge, pour into the entire tub : for thefe have their tub full, or, in other 
words, h<ive perfe<5l virtue. But the uninitiated, viz. thofc that pofifefs nothing perfe6l, have per- 
forated tubs. For thofe that are in a (late of fervitude to defire always wifh to fill it, and are 
more inflamed J and on this account they have perforated tubs, as being never full. But the 
fieve is the rational foul mingled with the irrational. For the foul is called a circle, oecaufe it 
feeks itCelf, and is itfelf fought ; finds itfelf, and is itfelf found. But the irrational, foul imitates a- 
ri^^-ht line, (ince it does not revert to itfelf like a circle. So far, therefore, as the fieve is circular^ 
it is an image of the rational foul, but, as it is placed under the right lines formed from the holes,, 
it is aflTumed for the irrational foul. Right lines, therefore, are in the middle of the cavities. 
Jlence, by the ficve, Plato (ignifies the rational in fubjtftion to the irrational foul. The water is 
Uic fliuc of ftalure : ion, as Heracliiue fays, moillure is the death of the foul. 

wife 
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wife he called thofe that are ftupid, or deprived of intelled, uninitiated. He 
further faid, that the intemperate and uncovered nature of that part of the 
foul in which the defires are contained was like a pierced tub, through its 
infatiable grecdinefs. But this man, Callicles, evinced, diredtly contrary to 
you, that of fuch a^s were in Hades (which he called aeides, or the invifible) 
thofe were mofl miferable who were not initiated, and that their employ- 
ment confifted in carrying water to a pierced tub in a fimilarly pierced (ieve. 
The fieve, therefore, as he who fpoke with me faid, is the foul. But he 
aflimilated the foul of the unwife to a fieve, becaufe, as this is full of holes, 
fj their foul is unable to contain any thing, through increduhty and oblivion. 
Thefe aflertions may, indeed, in a certain refpedl, be very juftly confidered 
as unufual ; but they evince what I wifh to fhow you, if I could but perfuade 
you to change your opinion, that, hiflead of having an hifatiable and intem- 
perate life, you would choofe one that is moderate, and which is fuffi- 
ciently and abundantly replete with things perpetually prefent. But can I in 
any refped perfuade you ? And will you, changing your opinion, fay that 
the moderate are more happy than the intemperate ? Or Ihall I not at all 
perfuade you ? And will you nothing the more alter your opinion, though I 
fhould deliver in fables many things of this kind ? 

Cal. You have fpoken this more truly, Socrates. 

Soc. But come, I will exhibit to you another image from the fame gym- 
nafium, as that which I juft now exhibited to you. For confider, whether 
you would fpeak in this manner concerning the life of a temperate and in* 
temperate man, — I mean, as if two men had each of them many tubs ; and 
that the tubs belonging to one of thefe were entire and full, one of wine, 
another of honey, a third of milk, and many others of them with a multitude 
of many other things. Likewife, that each of thefe various liquors was rare 
and difficult to be obtained, and was procured with many labours and diffi- 
culties. Let us fuppofe, therefore, that this man whofe tubs are thus full 
neither draws any liquor from thcni, nor is at all concerned about them, but, 
with refpedt to them, is at reft. Let it be poffible alfo to procure liquors for 
the other, though with difficulty; but let his vefTels be pierced, and defective, 
and let him always be compelled, both night and day, to fill them, or, if ht 
<loes not, to fufFer the moft extreme pain. Will you therefore fay, lince fuch 
is the life of each, that the life of the intemperate is more happy than that 

3 G z of 
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of the moderate man ? Can I in any refpedt perfuade you by thefe thlno^s, 
that a moderate is better than an intemperate life ? Or fhall 1 not perfuade 
you ? 

Cal. You will not perfuade me, Socrates, For he whofe vefTel is full 
has not any pleafure whatever: but this is, as I juft now faid, to hve like a 
ftone, when once filled, neither rejoicing nor grieving : but living pleafantly 
confifls in an abundant influx. 

Soc. Is it not therefore neceflfary, if there is an influx of many things, 
that there fliould alfo be an abundant efflux? and that there fhould be cer- 
tain large holes as paflages for the eflftuxions ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. On the contrary, therefore, you fpeak of a certain life of the bird 
called Charadrius, and not of that of a dead body, or a ftone. But tell me, 
do you fpeak of any fuch thing' as the being hungry, and, when hungry, of 
eating ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. And of the being thirty, and, when thirfty, of drinking? 

Cal. I fay fb ; and likewife that he who poflTefl^es all other defires, and is 
able to fatisfy them, will live rejoicing in a happy manner. 

Soc. Well done, O beft of men \ Proceed as you have begun, and do 
not be hindered by fhame. But it is likewife requifite, as it feems, that nei- 
ther fhould I be refbrained by fhame. And, in the firft place, inform me 
whether he who is fcabby, and itches, who has abundantly the power of, 
and pafTes his life in, fcratching, lives happily ? 

Cal. How abfurd you are, Socrates, and perfeAly vulgar ! 

Soc. Hence it is, CalUcles, that I liave aftonifhed Polus and Gorgias, and 
made them afhamed. But do not you be aflonifhed, nor afhamed : for yoa 
are brave r but only anfwer, 

Cal. I fay, then, that he who fcratches himfelf lives pleafantly^ 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, live happily, if he lives pleafantly I 

Cal. Entirely fo, 

Soc. I again afkyou, whether this will be the cafe if he only itches in his 
head, or any other part of the body. See, Callicles, what you fhould anfwer, if 
any one afks you refpedling all the parts of the body in fucceffion. And all 
the parts being thus afFeded, would not, in fhort, this life of catamites be 

dire, 
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tlirc, bafe, and mifcrable ? Or will you alfo dare to call thefc happy, if they 
poflefs ill abundance what they require ? 

Cal. Are you not afliamed, Socrates, to bring the difcourfe to things of 
this kind ? 

Soc. Do I bring it hither, O generous man ? Or does not he rather, who 
fays in fo fhamelefs a manner, that fuch as rejoice, however they may rejoice, 
are happy ; and does not define what pleafures are good, and what are evil? 
But further lli'l, now tell me, whether you fay that the pleafant and the 
s^ood are the fan e : or that there is fomething pleafant which is not good ? 

Cal. But my affertion would not diflent from itfelf, if that which I fay 
is different 1 fliould alfo fay is the fame.. 

Soc. You fubvert, Callicles, what was faid in the firft part of our dif- 
courfe ; nor can you any longer fufficiently inveftigate things with me, if you 
fpeak coiitrary to your opinion.. 

Cal. But you, Socrates, do the fame.. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, do I, nor you, a6t rightly in fo doing. But, 
O bleffed man^ fee whether it is not a good thing to rejoice in perfc6tion. 
For many bafe confequences, and a multitude of other things, appear to 
attend the. particulars which I jufl: now. obfcurely fignified, if they fhould 
take placci 

Cal. It is as you think, Socrates- 

Soc. But do you in reality,. Callicles, ftrcnuoufly aflert thefe things? 

Cal. I do.. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, enteronthe difcufllon, as if you were ferious^ 

Gal. And extremely fo. 

Soc. Come, then, fince it is agreeable to you, divide as follows : Do you 
call fcience any thing ?; 

Cal. Ido*. 

Soc. And did you not juft now fay, that there is a certain fortitude, toge- 
ther with fcience ? 

Cal. I did fay fo. 

Soc. You fpoke, therefore, of thefe two, as if fortitude was fomething 
different from fcience. 

Gal. Very much {o^ 

Soc. But what ? Are pleafure and fcience the fame, or different ? 

Cal. 
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Cal, They are certainly different, O moft wife man. 

Soc. Is fortitude alfo different from plcafure ? 

Gal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Come, then, that we may remember thefe things, viz. that Callicles 
of Acharnc faid that the pleafant and the good are the fame ; but that fci- 
ence and fortitude are both different from each other and the good ; and that 
Socrates of Alopecia did not afTent to thefe things. Or did he afTent to 
them ? 

Cal. He did not afTent. 

Soc. But 1 think that neither will Callicles when he rightly beholds 
himfelf. For tell me, do you not think that thofe who do well are affeded 
in a manner entirely contrary to thofe who do ill ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. If thefe, therefore, are ciontrary to each other, muft they not necef- 
farily fubfifl in the fame manner as health and difeafe ? For, certainly, a 
man is not at the fame time well and difeafed, nor at the fame time liberated 
from health and difeafe. 

Cal. How do you fay ? 

Soc. Taking any part of the body you pleafe, as, for inflance, the eyes, 
confider whether fome man is difeafed with an ophthalmy. 

Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He certainly is not, if at the fame time his eyes arc well. 

Cal. By no means. 

Soc. But what ? When he is liberated from the ophthalmy, is he then alfo 
liberated from the health of his eyes, and, laflly, at the fame time liberated 
from both ? 

Cal. In the leafl degree. 

Soc. For I think this would be wonderful and abfurd. Or would it not? 

Cal. Very much fb. 

Soc. But I think he will alternately receive one, and lofe the other. 

Cal. So I fay. 

Soc. And will he not, therefore, in a fimilar manner receive and lofe 
ftrength and weaknefs ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc- And fwiftnefs and flownefs ? 

6 Cal. 
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Cal^ Entirely fo. 

Soc. And with refpeft to things good, and felicity, and the contraries of 
thefe things, evil and mfelicity, will he alternately receive and be liberated 
from each of thefe ? 

Cal. Entirely fo» 

Soc. If, therefore, we fhould find certain things from which a man is at 
the fame time liberated, and which he at the fame time poffefles, certainly 
thefe would not be good ami evil. Do we mutually affent to thefe things? 
Well confider, and anfwer me. 

Cal. But I affent in a tranfcendent degree. 

Soc. Let us then recur to what we affented to before. Do you fay that 
to be hungi7 is pleafant, or troublefome ? I fay, to be hungry. 

Cal. That it is troublefome. 

Soc. But it is pleafant for him who is hungry to eat? 

Cal. It is. 

Soc. I underfland you : but to be hun'jry you fay is troublefome. Do 
you not ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. And is it not like wife troublefome tc be thirfly ? 

Cal. Very much fb. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, fhall I af you any more queftions? Or do 
you acknowledge that all indigence ar ' defire is troublefome ? 

Cal. I do acknowledge it : but do not afk me. 

Soc. Be it fo.^ But do you fay it is any thing elfe than pleafant, for a 
man who is thirfly to drink ? 

Cal. I fay it is nothing elfe. 

Soc. In this thing, therefore,, which you fpeak of, to be thirfly is, doubt- 
kfs, painful. Is it not?: 

Cal. It is. 

Soc. But is not to drink a repletion of indigence, and a pleafure ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Do you not therefore fay that drinking is attended with joy ? 

Cal. Very much fo. 

Soc. And do you not fay that to be thirfly is painful? 
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Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, perceive what follows ? I mean, that you fay he 

who is in pain at the fame time rejoices, when you fay that he who is thirty 
drinks. Or does not this happen together, according to the lame place and 
time, whether you confider the foul or the body ? For I think it is of no 
confequence which of thefe you confider. Are thefe things fo, or not ? 

Cal. They are. 

Soc. But you fay it is impofiible that he who is happy fhould at the fame 
time be unhappy. 

Cal. I do fay fo. 

Soc. But you have granted that he who is difqui^ted may rejoice. 

Cal. It appears fo. 

Soc. To rejoice, therefore, is not felicity, nor to be difquieted, infelicity? 
So that the pleafant is fomething different from the good ? 

Cal. I know not what thefe particulars are, Socrates, which you fophifti- 
cally devife. 

Soc. You know, though you pretend not, Callicles. In confequence of 
trifling, too, you proceed to what was before faid ; that you may know how 
wife you are that admonifh me. Does not each of us at the fame time ccafe 
from being thirfty, and at the fame time receive pleafure from drinking ? 

Cal. I do not know what you fay. 

GoRG. By no means, Callicles, ad in this manner ; but anfwer at leafl for 
our fakes, that the difcourfe may be brought to a conclufion. 

Cal. But this is always the way with Socrates, Gorgias, viz. he afks and 
confutes trifling things, and fuch as are of no worth. 

GoRO. But of what confequence is this to you ? This is altogether no 
concern of yours : but fufFer Socrates to argue in whatever manner he 
pleafes. 

Cal* Afk, then^ fmce Gorgias thinks proper, thefe trifling and vile quef- 
tions. 

Soc. You are happy, Callicles, becaufe you are initiated in great myfte- 
ries prior to the fmall : but I do not think this is lawful. Anfwer me, there- 
fore, the queftion which you left unanfwered, viz. whether each of us does 
»ol at the fame time ceafe to be thirfty, and to receive delight ? 

Cal, 
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Cal. Ifayfo. 

Soc. And with refpe6t to hunger, and other dcfires, do we not at the fame 
time ccafe to feel them, and to receive delight ? 

Cal. We do. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, at one and the fame time experience a cefla- 
tion of pains and plealures ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But we do not at one and the fame time experience a ceflation of 
things good and evil, as you did acknowledge : but now do you not acknow- 
ledge this ? 

Cal. I do. But what then ? 
- Soc. That things good are not the fame with fuch as arc pleafant, nor 
things evil with fuch as procure moleflation. For, from thefe we are Hbe- 
rated at once, but not from thofe, becaufe they are different. How, there- 
fore, can things pleafant be the fame with fuch as are good, or things trou- 
blcfome with fuch as arc evil ? But, if you pleafe, confider the affair thus : 
for I think that neither in this will you accord with yourfelf. Confider now. 
Do you not call the good good, from the prefence of good things, in the 
lame manner as you call thofe beautiful to whom beauty is prefent ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. But what ? Do you call thofe good men who are foolifh and timid ? 
For you did not juil: now ; but you faid that good men were brave and pru- 
dent. Or do you not call the brave and prudent, good ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what ? Have you ever fcen a ftupid boy rejoicing? 

Cal. I have. 

Soc. And have you not alfo feen a fl:upid man rejoicing? 

Cal. I think I have. But to what purpofe is this ? 

Soc. To none : but anfvvcr. 

Cal. 1 have feen fuch a one. 

Soc. But have you fecn a man endued with intellect grieving and re- 
joicing ? 

Cal. I fay I have. 

Soc. But which rejoice and grieve the more ; fhe wife, or the foolilh ? 
VOL. IV. J H Cal. 
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Cal. I do not think there is much difference. 

Soc. This is fufficient. But have you ever in war feen a coward.^ 

Cal. Undoubtedly I have. 

Soc. What then ? On the departure of the enemies, which have appeared 
to you to rejoice the more, cowards or the brave ? 

Cal. Both have appeared to me to rejoice more : or, if not, certainly in 
nearly the fame degree. 

Soc. It is of no confequence. Cowards, therefore, alfo rejoice ? 

Cal. And very much fo. 

Soc. And thofe that are flupid, like wife, as it feems ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But, when enemies approach, do cowards only grieve? or is this alfo 
the cafe with the brave ? 

Cal. With both. 

Soc. Do they, therefore, (imilarly grieve ? 

Cal. Perhaps cowards grieve more. 

Soc. But, when the enemies depart, do they rejoice more ? 

Cal. perhaps fo. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, as you fay, the flupid and the wife, cowards anxl 
the brave, fimilarly grieve and rejoice, but cowards more than the brave ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. But the wife and brave are good, but cowards and the flupid, bad ? 

Cal. They are. 

Soc. The good and the bad, therefore, rejoice and grieve fmiilarly ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Are, therefore, the good and the bad fimilarly good and bad ? or are 
the good yet more good, and the bad more bad ^ 

Cal. But, by Jupiter, I do not know what you fay, 

Soc. Do you not know that you faid the good were good, through the pre- 
fence of things good, and the bad through the prefence of things evil ? And 
that plcafures were good things, and pains bad ? 

Cal. I do know it. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, good things, viz. pleafures^ prcfent with thofe 
that rejoice, if they rejoice'? 

Cal. 
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Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, thofe that rejoice good, in confcquence of things 
good being prefent ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But what ? Are not things evil, viz. pains, prefent with thofe that 
are difquieted ? 

Cal. They are prefent. 

Soc. But do you not fay that the evil are evil, through the prefencc of 
things evil ? Or do you no longer fay fo ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, that rejoice, are good; but thofe that are difquieted 
are evil ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And thofe that are more fo, more, but thofe that are Icfs fo, lefs ? 
and thofe that are fimilarly fo, fimilarly ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Do you fay, therefore, that the wife and the ftupid rejoice and grieve 
fimilarly ; and that this is like wife the cafe with cowards and the brave ? 
Or that cowards rejoice and grieve more than the brave ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. Colledj therefore, in common with me, what will be the confc- 
quence of what \ " have affented to. For, as it is faid, it is beautiful to 
fpeak and confide; twice, and even thrice, beautiful things. Do wc fay, 
then, that he who > prudent and brave is good, or not ? 

Cal. "We do. 

Soc. But thai: he is a bad man who is ftupid and a coward ? 

Cal. Entirely fo, 

Soc. And again, that he who rejoices is good ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But that he is a bad man who is difquieted ? 

Cal. NecefTarily fo. 

Soc. Likewife, that to be difquieted, and rejoice, are fimilarly good and 
evil ; but perhaps more evil than good ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, a bad man become fimilarly bad and good, with 

3 n 2 the 
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the good man, or even more good ? Do not thefe things follow, and like- 
wife thofe prior things, if any one fays that the fame things are plcafant 
and good ? Are not thefe confequences neceffary, Callicles? 

Cal. a while'-^ago, Socrates, I faid that I liflencd and afTented to yon, 
confidcring that if any one grants you any thing, though in jeil, this you 
gladly lay hold of after the manner of lads. Jufl: as if you could think that 
either I or any other perfon did not believe that fome pleafures are better 
and others worfe. 

Soc. Hey-day, Callicles, how crafty you are ! And you ufe me as if I 
were a boy ; at one time afTerting that thefe things fubfifl: in this manner, 
and at another in a different manner ; and thus deceiving me. Though, 
from the firft, I did not think that I fhould be voluntarily deceived by you^ 
becaufe you are my friend. But now I am deceived. And now, as it feems, 
it is neceflary, according to the antient proverb, that I fhould make good ufe 
of the prefent opportunity, and receive what you give. But it appears that, 
what you now fay is this, that with refpedl to pleafures fome are good^ and 
others bad. Is it not fo ? 

Cal. Yes. 

s 

Soc. Are, therefore, the profitable good, but the noxious evil ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And are thofe profitable which accomplifh a certain good, but thofe 
evil, which eifed a certain evil ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, fpeak of fuch things as the following ; as, for 
inflancc, in the body, thofe pleafures of eating and drinking which we jufl 
now fpoke of; and do you think that if fome of thefe produce in the body 
health or flrcngth, or fome other corporeal virtue, they are good, but that the 
contraries of thefe are evil I 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And in like manner, with refpe6t to pains, are you of opinion that 
fome are worthy, and others bafe ? 

Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, fuch pleafures and pains as are worthy, to be 
chofen and embraced ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Bat fuch as are bafe, not ? 

Gal. It is evident. 

Soc. For it appeared, if you remember, that all things are done by us, viz. 
by mc and Polus, for the fake of things good. Does it, therefore, appear alfo 
to you, that the good is the end of all adions ? Likewife, that all other things 
ought to be done for its fake ; but that it is not to be obtained for the fake of 
other things ? Will you then make a third with us in the fame opinion ? 

Cal. I will. 

Soc. Both other things, therefore, and fuch as are pleafant, ought to be 
done for the fake of things good, but not things good for the fake of fuch as 
are pleafant? 

Cal. Entirely (o. 

Soc. Is every man, therefore, able to choofe fuch pleafant things as are 
good, and likewife fuch as are evil? Ormuftthis be the province of a man 
endued with art ? 

Cal. Of a man endued with art. 

Soc. But let us again recall to our memory what I faid to Polus and 
Goroias. For I faid (if you remember) that there were certain preparations, 
fomeas far as pleafure, preparing this alone, but ignorant of the better and 
the worfe; but others that knew the nature both of good and evil. I like- 
wife placed among the preparations refpeding pleafures, cooking as a fkill 
pertaining to the body, but iOt an art ; but among the preparations refped- 
ing the good I placed the medicinal art. And, by Jupiter, the guardian 
of friendship, Callicles, do not think that you ought to jeft with me, nor 
anfwer me cafually contrary to your opinion, nor again receive my affertions 
as if I was in jeft. For you fee that our difcourfe is about this, after what 
manner it is proper to live, than which, what can any man endued with 
the fmalleft degree of intelled more ferioufly difcufs? I mean, whether we 
(hould adopt that mode of life to which you exhort me, engaging in fuch 
employments of a man, as fpcaking among the people, cultivating rhe- 
toric, and managing political affairs, after the manner which you adopt ; 
or whether we fliould betake ourfelves to a philofophic life, and confider 
what it is in which it differs from the former life. Perhaps, therefore, as I 
juft now faid, it is bcft to make a divifion ; and after we have divided, and 

affented 
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aflented to each other, to confider, if thefe two fpecieS of life have an 
exigence, in what they differ from each other, and which of them ought to 
be purfucd. But perhaps you do not yet underftand what I fay, 

Cal. I do not. 

Soc. But I will fpeak to you flill more clearly. Since you and I have 
agreed that there is fomething good, and likewife fomething pleafant, and 
that the pleafant is different from the good, but that in each of them there 
is a certain exerclfe and preparation of acquifition, one being the hunting 
after the pleafant, and the other of the good ; do you, in the firft place, 
grant- me this, or do you not grant it ? 

Cal. I do grant it. 

Soc. But come, confent with me in what I laid to thefe men, if I then 
appeared to you to fpeak the truth. But I faid that cooking did not appear 
to me to be an art, but fkill ; and that medicine is an art. For I faid that 
medicine confiders the nature of that which it cures, and the caufe of the 
things which it does, and that it is able to give an account of each of thefe : 
but that cooking very inartificially proceeds to pleafure, to which all its 
attention is diredtcd, neither confidering in any refpedt the nature nor the 
caufe of pleafure, but being entirely irrational, numbering nothing (as I 
may fay), depending wholly on ufe and fkill, and only prcfcrving the memory 
of that which ufually takes place, by which alfo it may impart pleafures. 
In the firll: place, therefore, confider whether thefe things appear to you to 
have been fufficiently faid, and that there are alfo certain other fludies of 
this kind refpe<Sling the foul, fome of which depend on art, and beftow a 
certain attention to that which is beft in the foul ; but others negledb this, 
confidering, in the fame manner as cooking with rcfped to the body, only the 
pleafure of the foul, and in what manner it may be procured ; neither con- 
fidering which is the better or the worfe of pleafures, nor attending to any 
thing elfe than gratification only, whether it is better or worfe. For to me, 
Callicles, thefe things appear to take place ; and I fay that a thing of this 
kind is flattery, both refpe6ling body and foul, and any thing elfe the plea- 
fure of which is feduloufly attended to by any one, without paying any 
reo-ard to the better and the worfe. But whether do you entertain the 
fame opinion refpeding thefe things with us, or do you oppofc them? 

Cal. 
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Cal. I do not, but grant them, that your difcoorfe may come to an end, 
and that I may gratify Gorgias here. 

Soc. But whether does this take place rcfpedling one foul, but not refped- 
ing two and many fouls? 

Cal. It docs not. But it takes place refpeding both tv/o and many fouls. 

Soc. May it not, therefore, be lawful to gratify fouls collcded together^ 
widiout payuig any attention to what is bed: ? 

Cal. I think fo. 

Soc. Can you,, therefore, tell me what thofc ftudies are which efFe6i this ? 
Or rather, if you are willing, on my afking, afTent to whichever appears to 
you to be one of tlicfe, but to that which does not do not alfent. And, in 
the firft place, let us eonfider the piper's art. Does it not appear to you to 
be a thing of this kind, Callicles y viz. which only purfues our pleafure, 
but cares for nothing elfe ? 

Cal. It does appear to me. 

Soc. Are aot, therefore, all fuch fludies as thefe like the harper's art iii 
contefls ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But what ? Does not the erudition of choirs, and the dithyrambic 
poefy, appear to you to be a thing of this kind ? Or do you thirik that 
Cinefias ' the fon of Meles is in the fmalleft degree felicitous that he may 
lay any thing by which his hearers may become better ? Or is he not rather 
fbjicitous about that which may gratify the crowd of fpedlators ? 

Cal. It is evident, Socrates, that this latter is the cafe refpe6ling Cinefias. 

Soc. But what with refped to his father Meles ? Does he appear to you 
to play on the harp, looking to that which is beft ? Or does not he alfo regard 
that which is mod: pleafant ? For in fniging he pleafmgly pains the fpedlators. 
But eonfider, does not the whole of the harper's art, and dithyrambic poefy, 
appear to you to have been invented for the fake of pleafure ? 

Cal. To me it does. 

Soc. But what of the venerablie and wonderful poefy of tragedy ? What 
does it ftrive to accomplifh ? Do its endeavour and ftudy, as appears to 
you, alone confift in gratifying fpedators ? or alfo in ftriving not to fay 
any thing which may be pleafing and grateful to them, but at the fame 

* A bad dithyrambic poet^ according to the Scholiaft ad Ranas Andoi^h, 
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time bafe ; and that, if any thing happens to be nnpleafant and ufefiil, this it 
may fay and fing, whether it gratifies the fpe6lators or not ? According to 
which of thefe modes does the poefy of tragedy appear to you to confift ? 

Cal. It is evident, Socrates, that it is more impelled to pleafure, and the 
gratification of the fpedators, 

Soc. Did we not, therefore, Calliclcs, juft now fay that a thing of this 
kind is flattery ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Come then, if any one fhonld take from all poefy, melody, rhythm, : 
and meafure, would any thing elfe than difcourfes remain ? 

Cal, Neceflarily nothing elfc. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, thefc difcourfes delivered to a great multitude 
of people? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Poefy, therefore, is a certain popular fpeech. Or do not poets 
appear to you to employ rhetoric in the theatres ? 

Cal. To me they do, 

Soc. Now, therefore, we have found a certain rhetoric among a people 
confining of boys, and at the fame time women and men, flaves and the 
free-born ; and which we do not altogether approve. For we faid that it 
was adulation. 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Be it fo. But what fhall we fay that rhetoric is, which fubfifls 
among the Athenian people, and the people confiding of free-born men in 
other cities ? Do the rhetoricians appear to you always to fpeak with a view 
to that which is beft, directing their attention to this, that the citizens through 
their difcourfes may become the bed of men ? Or are they alfo impelled to 
the gratification of the citizens ? and, negle61ing public for the fake of private 
advantage, do they converfe with the people as with boys, alone endeavour- 
ing to gratify them, without being in the leaf!: concerned whether through 
this they become better or worfe ? 

Cal. This which you afk Is not a fimple thing. For fome rhetoricians 
are folicitous in what they fay for the good of the citizens : but others are 
liich as you reprefent them. 

Soc. It is fufficient. For, if this alfo is twofold, one part of It will be 

adulation, 
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adulation, and bafe harangue; but the other, which caufes the fouls of the 
citizens to become mod excellent, will be beautiful ; and will always ftrive 
to fpeak fuch things as are beft, whether they are more pleafant or more 
unplcafant to the hearers. But you never have ken this kind of rhetoric. 
Or, if you can fay that fome one of the rhetoricians is a charader of this 
kind, why have you not informed me who he is ? 

Cal. But, by Jupiter, I cannot inftance to you any rhetorician of the 
prefent day. 

Soc. But what ? Can you inftance any one of the antient rhetoricians, 
who was the means of rendering the Athenians better, after he began to 
harangue them, when previous to this they had been worfe ? For I do not 
know who fuch a one is. 

Cal. But what? Have you not heard that Themiftocles was a good 
man, and likewife Cimon and Miltiades, and Pericles here, who died lately, 
and whofe harangues you alfo have heard ? 

Soc. Yes; if that virtue, Callicles, which you before fpoke of is true, viz. 
for a man to replenifh both his own defires and thofe of others. But if this 
is not the cafe, but, as we were afterwards compelled to confefs, thofe defires 
are to be embraced, the replenifhing of which renders a man better, but not 
thofe which render him worfe, and if there is a certain art of this, as we alfo 
acknowledged, can you fay that any one of thefe was a man of this kind ? 

Cal. I have not any thing to fay. 

Soc. But if you feek in a becoming manner you will find. Let us how- 
ever, fedately confidering, fee if any one of thefe was a character of this kind. 
Is it not true that a good man, who fays what he fays with a view to the befl-, 
does not fpeak cafually, but looking to fomething ? in the fame manner as 
all other artifts, each of whom regards his own work, and does not rafhiy 
choofc what he introduces to his work, but fo that the fubjed of his opera- 
tion may have a certain form — -as, for inftance, if you are willing to look 
to painters, archite61s, fhipwrights, and all other artificers, and to confider 
how, whichever of them you pleafc, places whatever he places in a certain 
order, and compels one thing to be adapted to and harmonize with another, 
until the whole thing is conflitutcd with regularity and ornament. And 
indeed, both other artificers, and thofe which I juft now mentioned, who 
are employed about the body, viz, the mailers of gymnaftic, and phyficians^ 
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adorn in a certain refpeft, and orderly difpofc the body. Do we grant that 
this is the cafe, oi not ? 
Gal, It is the cafe^r 

Soc. A houfe, therefore^ when it acquires order and ornament, will be » 
good houfe j but a bad one, when it is without order ? 
Cal. I fayfo. 

Soc. And will not this in like manner be the cafe with a ffiip? 
Cal. Yes. 

Soc. And may we not affert the iame things alfo refpcf^ing our bodies ? 
Gal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Biit what with refpc6l to the foul? Will it be in a good condition, 
when it acquires diforder, or when it acquires a certain order and ornament? 
Cal. It is neceflary, from what has been faid, to grant that the latter muft 
lie the cafe; 

Soc. What then, in the body, is the name of that which fubfifts fromi 
order and ornament ? Perhaps you will fay it is health and flrength. 
Cal. I do. 

Soc, But what again is the name of that which fubfifts in the foul from' 
order and ornament ? Endeavour to find and mention it, in the fame manner 
as the former name. 

Cal. But why do not you fay what it is, Socrates ? 

Soc. If you had rather, I will. But, if I fpeak well, da you aflent to me ; 
if not, confute, and do not indulge me. To me then it appears that the 
name belonging to the orderly difpofition of the body is the heakhfu], from 
which health and every other virtue of the body are produced in the body* 
Is it fo, or not ? 
Cal. It is. 

Soc. But the name belonging to the orderly difpofition and ornament of 
the foul is the legitimate and law ; whence alio fouls become legitimate and 
adorned with modefl manners: but thcfe are juflice and temperance. Do 
you affent, or not ? 
Cal. Be it fo. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, that good rhetorician who is endued with art, 
looking to thefe things, introduce all his orations and adlions to fouls ? and, 
if he fhould beflow a gift, beflow it, and, if he fhould take any thing away, 

take 
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tfefce it; aWaVs dire6^ing liis attention to this, that ju'ftice may be produced 
in the fouls of his fellow-citizens, and that they may be liberated from in- 
juftice: llkcwife that temperance maybe produced in them, and that they 
may be liberated from intemperance : and, in fh'ort, that every virtue may 
be planted in them, but vice expelled ? Do you grant this, or not ? 
Cal. I do G;rant it. 

Soc. For where is the utility, Callicles, in giving a body difeafed, and hi 
a miferable condition, abundance of the mofl: agreeable food or drink, or any 
thing elfe, which will not be more profitable to it than the contrary, but 
even lefs, according to a juft mode of reafoning ? Is this the cafe ? 
Cal. Be it fo. 

Soc. For 1 think it is not advantageous for a man to live with i mife- 
rable body ; for thus it.v/ould be neceflary to live miferably. Or would it 
not? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, phyficians for the mofl: part permit a man in 
health to fatisfy his defires, (as, for infl:ance, when hungry to eat as much as 
he pleafes, or when thirfl:y to drink,) but never permit, As 1 may fay, a 
difeafed man to be fatiated with things which he defires ? Do you alfo grant 
this ? 

Cal. I do. 

Soc. But is not the fame mode, O mofl: excellent man, to be adopted re- 
fpeCting the foul ; viz. that as long as it is depraved, in confequence of beino* 
fl:upid, intemperate, unjufl: and unholy, it ought to be reftrained from defires, 
and not permitted to do any thing elfe than what will render it better ? Do 
you fay fo, or not ? 
Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. For fuch a mode of conduct will indeed be better for the foul. 
Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, to reflrain any one from what he defires to punifh 
him ? 

Cal. Yes, 

Soc. To be puniflied, therefore, is better for the foul than intemperance, 
contrary to what you jufl: now thought. 

Cat,. 1 do not know what you fay, Socrates: butafk fomething elfe. 
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Soc. This man will not fufFer himfelf to be be benefited by fufFering this 
of which we are fpcaking, viz. punilhment. 

Cal. 1 am not at all concerned about any thing which you fay; and I 
have anfwered you thefe things for the fake of Gorgias. 

Soc. Be it fo. But what then fhall we do ? Shall we difTolvc the con- 
ference in the mid ft ? 

Cal. You know beft. 

Soc. But they fay it is not lawful to leave even fables in the mldfl, but 
that a head fhould be placed on them, that they may not wander without a 
head. 

Cal. How importunate you are, Socrates ! But, if you will be perfuaded 
by me, you will bid farewell to this difcourfe, or carry it on with fome othel* 
perfon. 

Soc. What other, then, is willing ? for we muft not leave the difcourfe 
unfinifhed. 

Cal. Cannot you yourfelf finifh the difcourfe, by either fpeaking to your- 
fclf, or anfwering yourfelf? 

Soc. In order, I fuppofe, that the faying of Eplcharmus may be verified, 
viz. 1 being one am fufEcient to accomplifh what was before faid by two. 
And it appears moil necefTary that it fhould be fo. But, if we do this, I think 
it will be proper that all of us fliould in a friendly manner flrive to underfland 
what is true, and what falfe, refpe61ing the fubje61s of our difcourfe. For it 
will be a common good to all for this to become manifefl. I will, therefore, 
run over the affair in the manner in which it appears to mc to take place. But, 
if I fhall feem to any of you nc t to grant myfelf things which truly are, it 
will be proper that you fhould apprehend and confute me. For I do not fay 
what I do fay as one endued with knowledge, but I invcrt:igate in common 
with you. So that, if he whp contends with me appears to fay any thing to 
the purpofe, I will be the fird to concede to him. But I lay thefe things on 
condition that you think it fit tlic difcourfe fhould be completed : but if you 
do not affent to this, let us bid farewell to it, and depart. 

GoRC. But it does not appear to me, Socrates, proper to depart yet, but 
that you fhould purfue the difcourfe. It likewife feems to me that this is the 
opinion of the reft of the company. For I alfo am willing to hear you dif- 
cuffing what remains. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But indeed, Gorgias, I fhould willingly have difcourfed ftill longer 
with Callicles here, till I had reconnpenfed him with the oration of Anmphion, 
iiiftead of that of Zethus. But as you are not willing, Callicles, to finifh the 
difcuflion in conjundion with me, at leaft attend to me, and expofe me if I 
fhall appear to you to affert any thing in an unbecoming manner. And if 
you confute me, I fhall not be indignant with you, as you are with me, but 
you will be confidered by me as my greateft benefador. 

Cal. Speak then yourfelf, good man, and finifh the difcourfe. . 
Soc. Hear me then repeating the difcourfe from the beginning. Are 
the pleafant and the good the fame ? — 'They are not the fame, as I and Calli- 
cles have mutually agreed. — But whether is the pleafant to be done for the 
fake of the good, or the good for the fake of the pleafant ? — The pleafant for 
the fike of the good. — But is the pleafant that, with which when prefent we 
are delighted ; and the good that, through which when prefent we are good? 
— Entirely fo. — But we are good, both ourfelves, and all other things that 
are good, when a certain virtue is prefent. — To me this appears to be ne- 
cefTary, Callicles. — But, indeed, the virtue of each thing, of an inftrument, 
and of the body, and again of the foul, and every animal, does not fortui- 
toufly become thus beautiful, but from order, redlitude, and art, which are 
attributed to each of them. — Are thefe things, therefore, fo ? For I fay they 
are. — The virtue of every thing, therefore, is difpofed and adorned by order, 
—So, indeed, I fay. — Hence, in each thing, a certain order becoming inhe- 
rent, which is domcAic to each, renders each thing good. — It appears fo to 
me. — The foul, therefore, which has a certain order of its own, is better than 
the foul which is without order. — It is neceflary. — But the foul which has 
order is orderly. — For how is it pofTible it fhould not r — But an orderly foul 
is tempciatc. — Tills is very neceflary. — A teniperate foul, therefore, is good. 
I, indeed, am not able to fay any thing befides thefe things, O friend Calli- 
cles. But do you, if you have any thing elle^ teach me. 
Cal. Proceed, good man. 

Soc. I fay, then, if a temperate foul is good, the foul which is affedled in 
a manner contrary to that of the temperate is vicious. But fuch a foul will be 
deftitute of intolled, and intemperate, — Entirely fo. — And, indeed, a tempe- 
rate man ?>dls in a proper nnanner, both towards Gods and men. For he would 
not be tenipcratc if he adledin an improper manner. — It is neceflary that thefe 

tl^n^s 
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things fhould be fo.— -And befides this, by adling in a -proper manner towards 
incn he will a6l juftly, and by a proper conduct towards the Gods he will 
ud: pioully. But it is neceirary that he fhould be juft and holy, who a6ts in 
a julland holy manner. — It muil be fo. — It is likewife neceflliry that fuch a 
one ihould be brave. For it is not the province of a temperate man either to 
purUie or avoid things which ought neither to be purfucd nor avoided : but 
it is proper that he fhould both avoid and purfue things and men, pleafures 
and pains, and braVely endure when it is requifite. So that there is an abun- 
dant neccHity, Calliclcs, that the temperate man, being jufl, brave, and pious, 
as we have defcribed him, fhould be a perfedly good man : likewife, that a 
good man fhould do in a becomhig and beautiful a^anner whatever he docs; 
and that he who acls well fhould be blefTed and happy. And laflly, It is ne- 
cefi'ary that the unworthy man, and whoa61s ill, fhould be miferable. But fuch 
a man will be one who is dirc6tly contraryto the temperate man, viz. he v/ill 
be the intemperate chara61er which you praifed. I, therefore, lay down 
thefe things, and affert that they are true. But if they are true, temperance 
mull be purfued and cultivated, as it appears, by him who wifhes to be 
happy, and he mufl: By from intemperance with the utmofl: celerity. He muft 
likewife endeavour to live in fuch a manner as not to require any degree of 
puniihment : but if he does require it, or any other of his family, — or if this 
is the cafe with a private perfon, or a city, — juflice mufl be admin iflered, and 
punifhment inftided, if fuch wifh to be happy. This appears to me to be 
the mark with our eye diredled to which it is proper to live : and all con- 
cerns, both private and public, fhould tend to this, viz. if any one wifhes to 
be happy, to adt in fuch a manner that juflice and temperance may be ever 
prefent with him ; not fuffering his defires to be unreflrained, and endea- 
vouring to fill them.; which is an infinite evil, and caufes a man to live the 
life of a robber. For a charader of this kind can neither be dear to any 
other man, nor to Divinity. For it is impolTible there can beany commu- 
nion between them : but where there is no communion there can be no 
friendfhip. The wife too, Callicles, fay that communion, friendfliip, deco- 
rum, temperance, and juflice, conncdedly comprehend heaven and earth, 
Gods and men. And on this account, my friend, they call this univerfe kofmos^ 
or order^ and wot a kof mi a^ or diforder^ and akolaftUy or intemperance. How- 
ever, you appear to me not to attend to thefe things, and this though you 

arc 
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are wife. But you are ignorant that geometric equality is able to accomplifli 
oreat things, both among Gods and men. On the contrary, you think that 
every one (hould ftrive to poflefs more than others : for you negle6l geo* 
metry. — Be it fo, then. — However, this our difcourfe muft either be confuted, 
viz. it muO: be fhown that thofe who are happy are not happy from the pof^ 
feflion of juflice and temperance, and that thofe who are miferable are not 
miferable from the poflcfTion ofvice; or, if our difcourfe is true, we mult 
confider what confequences refult from it. Indeed, Callicles, all thofe for- 
mer things are the confequences concerning which you afkcd me if I was 
fpeaking in earneft. For I faid that a man fhould accufe himfelf, his fon, 
and his friend, if he aCted in any refpe£t unjuftly, and that rhetoric was to be 
ufed for this purpofe. Hence, thofe things which you thought Polus granted 
through fhame are true, viz. that by how much it is more bafe to do an in- 
jury than to be injured, by fo much is it the worfe ; and that he who would 
be rightly (killed in rhetoric ought to be juft, and endued with a fcientific 
knowledge of things juft ; which, again, Polus faid that Gorgias acknowledged 
through fhame. 

This then being the cafe, let us confider what are the things for which you 
reprove me, and whether they are well faid, or not. You alTert, then, that 
I can neither affift myfelf, nor any of my friends or domeftics, nor fave 
myfelf from the greatefl dangers : but that I am obnoxious to the arbitrary 
will of any one, like men of infamous charatlers (though this is nothing 
more than the juvenile ardour of your difcourfe), fo as either to be ftruck in 
the face, or deprived of my property, or expelled from the city, or, which 
is the extremity of injuffice^ to be (lain. And to be thus circumftanced, ac- 
cording to your dodrine, is the moft (hagjeful of all things. But, according 
to my do(^rine, (which has indeed been often mentioned, yet nothing hinders 
but that it may again be repeated,) I do not fay, Callicles, that to be flruck 
in the face unju(Hy is a moft (hameful thing; nor yet for my body, or my 
purfe, to be cut ; but that to (Irike and cut unjuftly me and mine, is a thing 
more (hameful and bafe. And that to defraud, enflave, break open the 
houfe, and, in (hort, to injure in any refped me and mine, is to him who 
does the injury more bafe and fhameful than to me who am injured. Thefe 
things, which appeared to us to fubfift in this manner in the former part of cur 
S difcourle, 
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difcourfe, are contained and bound in adamantine reafons, though it is fomc- 
what ruftic to make fuch an aflertion. However, unlefs you can diflblvc 
thefe reafons, or fume one more robuft than yourfelf, it is impoflible that he 
who fpeaks otherwife than I now fpeak can fpeak in a becoming manner. 
For I always aflert the fame thing, viz. that I know not how thefe things 
fubfifl : and that no one of thofe whom I have ever met with, as at prefent, 
if unable to fay otherwife, would be ridiculous. 1 therefore again deter- 
mine that thefe things thus fubfift. But, if this is the cafe, and injuftice is 
the greateft of evils to him that ads unjuftly ; and it is ftill a greater evil, if 
poffible, though this is the greateft, for him who ads unjuftly not to be pu- 
nilhed ; what affiilance will that be, which, when a man is unable to afford 
himfelf, he is in reality ridiculous ? Will it not be that which averts from 
\]S the greateft detriment ? But there is an abundant necefTity that this 
(hould be the moft ftiameful afTiftance, viz. for a man to be incapable of 
aflifting either himfelf, or his friends and domeftics ; that the next to this 
fhould be that which pertains to the fecond eviJ ; and the third, that which 
pertains to the third evil ; and thus in fucceflion, according to the magnitude 
of each evil. Thus alfo does the beauty of being able to give afliftance, and 
the deformity of not being able, fubfift. Does the thing take place in this 
manner, or otherwife, Callicles ? 
Cal. No otherwife 

Soc. Since, therefore, theie things are two, to do an injury, and to be in- 
jured, we fay that to do an injury is a greater, but to be injured, a lefs evil. 
By what means, then, may a man fo aftift himfelf as to pofTefs both thefe ad- 
vantages — I mean, that which arifcs from not doing an injury, and that 
which is the confequence of not being injured ? Is it by power, or will ? But 
I fay thus: Will a man, if he is unwilling to be injured, not be injured? 
Or, if he has procured the power of not being injured, will he not be injured? 
Cal. It is evident that he will not, if he has procured the power. 
Soc. But what with reiped to ading unjuftly ? Whether, if any one is 
unwilling to do an injury, is this fufficient (for in this cafe he will not com- 
mit an injury), or is it requifite that for this purpofe he (hould procure a cer- 
tain power and art, as one who will do an injury, unlefs he has learned and 
cultivated thefe ? Why do you not anfwer me this queftion, Callicles ; whe- 
ther 
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ther T and Polus appear to you to be rightly compelled to acknowledge this, 
or not? (ince we confefs that no one is willing to aCt unjuflly, but that 
thole who injure others do it unwillingly. 

Cal. Let it be fo, Socrates, that your dircourfe may be brought to a con- 
clulion. 

Soc. For this purpofe, therefore, a certain power and art, as it appears. 
are to be procured, in order that we may not ad: unjuflly. 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. What then is the art which will enable a man not to be injured in 
any refpcd, or at leaft in the fmalleft degree ? Confider, if it appears to you 
in the fame manner as to me. For to me it appears thus : that he ought 
either to govern in a city, or obtain the tyranny, or be the aflbciate of the 
moft powerful perfbn in a polity. 

Cal. Do you fee, Socrates, how ready 1 am to praife you, if you fay any 
thing beautifully ? This you appear to me to have faid in a manner entirely 
beautiful. 

Soc. Confider alfo, whether I appear to you to fpeak well in what follows: 
Thofe feem to me to be friends in the highefl degree, concerning whom an- 
tient and wife men fay, " fimilar to fimilar." Does it not alfo appear fo to 
you ? 

Cal. To me it does. 

Soc. Docs it not therefore follow, that when a tyrant who is ruflic and 
unlearned governs, if there is any one in the city much better than him, the 
tyrant will fear fuch a one, and will never be able to be cordially his friend? 

Cal. It does follow. 

Soc, Nor yet, if any one in the city fhould be much worfe than the tyrant, 
would he be able to be his friend. For the tyrant would defpife him, iior 
ever pay attention to him as a friend. 

Cal. This alfo is true. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that he alone would be a friend to fuch a one 
deferving to be mentioned, who, in confequence of being endued with fimilar 
manners, would praife and blame him, be willing to be governed, and to be 
fubjcd to him tliat governs. Such a one in this city will be able to accom- 
plifli great things, and no one will injure him with impunity. Is it not fo ? 

Cal. Yes. 
vol. IV. 3 K Soc. 
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Soc. If, therefore, any young man in this city (hould thus think with 
himfelf, ** After what manner may I be able toaccomplifh great thino-s, and 
be injured by no one ?" this, as it appears, muft be the way, viz. he muft im- 
mediately fr6m his youth be accuftomed to rejoice and be afflided with the 
fame things as his mafter, and render himfelf in the highell degree (imilar to 
him. Is it not fo ? 
Cal. Yes. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that fuch a man will not be injured, 
and, as you fay, that he will be able to accomplifh great things in a city ? 
Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, be able to refrain from afting unjuftly ? Or 
will this be far from being the cafe, if, when the governor is unjuft, he is 
fimilar to him, and is able to accomplifh great things with him ? But I think 
that the very contrary will take' place, and that fuch a one will render him- 
felf able to a6t unjuftly in the highcft degree, without being punifhed for his 
unjuil: condu6>. Will he not ? 
Cal. It appears fb, 

Soc. \Vill not, therefore, the greateft evil be prefent with him, in confe- 
quence of being corrupted and depraved in his foul, through the imitation 
and power of his mafter ? 

Cal. I do not know whither you are always turning the difcourfe, So- 
crates, upwards and downwards. Or do you not know, that he who is imi- 
tated can, if he pleafes, flay and take away the poffeflions of him who is 
not imitated ? 

Soc. 1 know it, good Callicles, unlefs I am deaf; for, a little before, I 
often heard this from you and Polus, and nearly, indeed, from all in the city. 
But do you alfo hear me : for he may indeed flay whom he pleafes ; but, 
beino" a depraved charadler, he may flay one who is worthy and good. 
Cal. And is not this a circumfiance grievous to be borne ? 
Soc. Not to a man endued with intelled, as the difcourfe evinces. Or 
do you think that a man fhould endeavour to live to a moll extended period, 
and fhould apply himfelf to thofe arts which always preferve us from dangers-— 
in the fame manner as that rhetoric which preferves in courts of juftice, and 
which you exhorted me to cultivate ? 

Cal. I do indeed, by Jupiter, and I rightly advifed you, 

7 Soc. 
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Soc. But what, O beft of men, does the fciciice of fwimming alfo appear 
to you to be a venerable thing ? 

Cal. By Jupiter, it does not. 

Soc. And, indeed, this alfo faves men from death, when they fall into 
fuch a dano-er as requires the aid of this fcience. But if this fciencc appears 
to vou to be a fmall thing, I will mention to you a greater than this, viz. that 
of piloting a fhip, which not only faves lives, but alfo bodies and pofTeffions, 
from extreme danger, in the fame manner as rhetoric. And this, indeed^ 
is moderate and modeft, and is not haughty with a grandeur of ornament, 
as if it accomplifhed fomething tranfcendent. But fince it accomplilhes the 
fame things as the judicial art, if it faves any from yEgina hither, it demands, 
1 think, two oboli ; but if from Egypt, or Pontus, if it demands a great fum, 
on account of the great benefit it has conferred, through faving thofe I juft 
now mentioned, viz. ourfelves and children, our riches and wives, and con- 
du6ling them to the port, this fum is ufually two drachms. And the man 
who poffefTes this art, and accomphflies thefe things, going out of the ihip, 
walks near the fea and the ihip, in a moderate garb. For he knows, I think, 
how to reafon with himfelf, that it is uncertain whom he may affift of thofe 
that fail with him, not fufFering them to be merged in the fea, and whom he 
may injure, as knowing that neither the bodies nor fouls of thofe who depart 
from his fliip are in any refped better than they were when they entered int(> 
it. He will, therefore, reafon with himfelf, that the cafe is not as if fome 
one who is afflided in his body with great and incurable difeafes (hould 
happen not to be fuffocated, becaufe this man is indeed miferable for having 
efcaped death, and has not derived any advantage from him ; but that if any 
one labours under many and incurable difeafes in that which is more ho- 
nourable than body, viz. in his foul, fuch a one ought to live ; and that he 
will benefit him, whether he faves him from the fea, or from a court of 
juftice, or from any thing elfe. But he knows that it is not better for a de- 
praved man to live ; becaufe he muft necefl'arily live badly. On this account, 
it is not ufual for a pilot to be arrogant, though he faves us ; nor yet, O won- 
derful man, for an artificer of machines, who is fometimes able to fave a 
multitude in no refpe61 inferior to that which is faved by the general of aa 
army, or a pilot, or any other perfon. For fometimes he faves whole cities. 
Does it appear to you that he is to be compared with a lawyer r Though, if ha 

3 K 2 fhould 
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fhould wifli to fpeak, Callicles, fuch things as you are accuftomed to fpeak, 
extolling his own art, he would overwhelm you with words, afTerting and 
calling on you to confider that you ought to be the artificers of machines, as 
if other things were of no confequence. For he would have enough to fay. 
But you neverthelefs would defpife him and his art, and would call him by 
way of reproach a maker of machines. Nor would you be willing to give 
your daughter to his foil in marriage, nor his daughter to your fon. Though, 
if you confider what the particulars are from which you praife your own 
profefTion, with what juftice can you defpife the artificer of machines, and 
the refl whom I have jufl now mentioned ? I know you will fay that your 
profefTion is better, and confifls of better things. But if that which is better 
is not what I fay it is, but this very thing is virtue, i. e. for a man to fave 
hin^felf and his pofTeffions, whatever kind of man he may happen to be, then 
your reprehenfion of the artificer of machines, of the phyfician, and of other 
arts, which are inftituted for the fake of prefervation, is ridiculous. 

But, O blefTed man, fee whether or not the generous and the good arc 
not fomething elfe than to fave and be faved. For perhaps to live for a 
period of time however extended, is not to be wifhed, nor too much fought 
after, by him who is truly a man ; but leaving thefe things to the care of Divi- 
nity, and believing in prophetic women, that no one can avoid fate, he will 
afterwards confider by what means he may pafs the remainder of his life in the 
inof^ excellent manner. But will this be efFeded by rendering himfelf fimilar 
to the polity in which be dwells ? If this then were the cafe, it is neceffary 
that you ihould become mofl fimilar to the Athenian people, if you wifh 
to be dear to them, and to be able to accomplifh great things in the city. 
But confider whether this is advantageous to you and me ; and whether we 
(hould not, O divine man, be expofed to the fame misfortune which they 
fay happened to the ThefTalian * women in drawing down the moon. But, 
indeed, our choice of this power in the city fhould be with the mofl friendly. 
Jf" however you think that any man whatever is able to deliver a certain 

■ According to Suidas (la Proverblo iin aauru t«v <rfX>iy»)f xaQtyxtii) the Theffalian women whc 
drew down the moon are faid to have been deprived of their eyes and feet. And hence, fay! 
he, the proverb is applied \o thofe who draw down evils on themfelves. It Is neceffary to obfervf 
that witches formerly were able to caufe the appearance of drawing down the moon to tak€ 
pUce. St:e my Not«s on Paufanias^ vol. iii. p. 324. 
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art of this kind, which will caufe you to poflefs mighty power in this cily» 
even when you are diflimilar to the polity, and whether this power is for the 
better, or theworfe, — in this cafe you appear to me, Callicles, not tocoDfider 
the affair in a proper light. For it is not requifite that you fhould be a 
mimic, but that you fhouM be naturally (imilar to them, if you d^cfign ta 
effed a genuine friendfliip with the Athenian people, and, by Jupiter, befides 
this with Demus the fon of Pyrilampes. Whoever, therefore, fhall render 
you moft fmilar to thefe will alfo render you, fince you defire to be (killed 
in civil affairs, both a politician and a rhetorician. For every one Is delighted 
with orations adapted to his own manners, but is indignant with fuch as are 
foreign from them ; unlefs you, O beloved head, fay otherwife. Can we 
fay any thing againfl thefe things, Callicles? 

Cal. I do not know how it is, but you appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak 
well. But yet that which happens to many happens alfo to me : for I anx 
not entirely perfuaded by you. 

Soc. For the love of Demus, Callicles, which is refident in. your foul, 
oppofes me : but if we fhould often and in a better manner confider thefe 
things, you would perhaps be perfuaded. Remember, therefore, that we 
faid there were two preparations, which in every thing were fubfervient to 
the cultivation both of body and foul : one affociating with thefe with a 
view to pleafure ; but the other with a view to that which is befl, not 
by gratifying, but oppofing. Are not thefe the things which we theu 
defined ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the one of thefe which looks to pleafure ignoble, 
and nothing elfe than adulation ? 

Cal. Let it be fo, if you pleafe, 

Soc. But the other endeavours that this which we cultivate may be the 
beft poflible, whether it is body or foul. 

Cal. Entirely fo, 

Soc. Whether, therefore, are we after this manner to take upon ourfelves 
the care of a city and its citizens, I mean when the citizens are rendered 
the beft poffible ? For without this, as we have found in what has been 
previoufly faid, it is of no ufe to beflovv any other benefit; viz. unlefs the 
diauoetic part of thofe who are to receive either abundance of riches, or 

domiaiou 
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dominion over certain perfons, or any other power, is beautiful and good. 
Shall we lay this down, as being the cafe ? 

Cal. Entirely fo, if it is more agreeable to you. 

Soc. If, therefore, CalHcles, when publicly tranfac^Ing political affairs, we 
fbould publicly exhort each other to the art of building either walls, or 
docks, or temples, or, in (hort, buildings of the largeft kind, whether would 
it be neceffary that we fhould confider and examine ourfelves, in the firft 
place, if we knew or were ignorant of the art of building, and by whom we 
were inftruded in it ? Would this be rcquidte, or not ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. In the fecond place, therefore, this ought to be confidered, whether 
we have ever built any private edifice, either for any one of our friends, or 
for ourfelves ; and whether this edifice is beautiful or deformed. And if on 
confidermg we find that our mafters were good and iJluftnous, and that wc 
have built, in conjun£tion with our mafters, many beautiful edifices, and many 
without their affi (lance, after we left our m^fters, — if we find this to be the cafe, 
ought we not, if endued with inteHe6t, to betake ourfelves to public works ? 
But if we can neither evince that we had a mafter, and have either raifed no 
buildings, or many of no worth, would it not in this cafe be flupid in us to 
attempt public works, and to exhort each other to fuch an undertaking ? 
Shall we fay that thefe things are rightly atTerted, or ^ot ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And is not this the cafe with all other things? And if we fhould 
engage publicly in medical affairs, exhorting each other as if we were fkil- 
ful phyficians, ought not you and I to confider as follows : By the Gods, 
how is Socrates affe£led in his body with refped: to health? Or is there any 
other perfon, whether a (lave or free-born, who by the help of Socrates is 
liberated from difeafe ? And indeed I think I may confider other things of 
this kind refpeding you. And if we do not find a-ny one, fl:ranger or 
citizen, man or woman, whofe body has been benefited by our affidance, 
will it not, by Jupiter, Callicles, be truly ridiculous, that we fhould pro- 
ceed to that degree of folly as to attempt, according to the proverb ' , to 

' This proverb, according to Zenobi us, is applied to ihofe who pafs over the firft difciplinc?, 
and immediately apply tiiemfelves to the greater. Juft as if feme one learning the potter's art 
fhould attempt to make a tub before he had learned liow to make tables, or any other fmall 
uteafil. 

teach 
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\teach a potter in making a tub, before we have tratira6led many things 
privately, as they might happen to occur, and have happily accomplifhed 
many thin^-s, and been fufficiently exerciied in the medical art, and (hould 
endeavfcur to exhort others like ourfelves to exerciie medicine publicly ? 
Does it not appear to you that a condud of this kind would be ftupLd ? 

Cal. It does. 

Soc. But now, O beft of men, fince you have jufl: begun to tran fa cl public 
^fFairs, and you exhort me to the fame, reproaching me at the fame time 
that I do not engage in them, ought we not mutually to confider as follows : 
What citizen has Callicles made a better man ? Is there any one who, 
being before depraved, unjuft, intemperate, and unwife, has through Calli- 
cles become a worthy and good man, whether he is a Granger or a citizea, 
a (lave or free-born ? Tell me, Callicles, if any one fliould a(k you thefe 
things, wtiat would you fay ? Whom would you aflert to be a better man 
from affociating with you ? Are you averfe to anfwer, if there is as yet any 
private work of this kind accomplifhed by you, before you engage in public 
affairs ? 

Cai, You are contentious, Socrates. 

Soc. But I do not alk through a love of contention, but in confequence 
of really wilhing to know, after what manner you think government ought 
to be conducted by us. Or would you, when applying yourfelf to public 
affairs, attend to any thing elfe than that we citizens may be rendered the 
beft of men ? Or have we not often acknowledged that this ought to be 
done by a politician ? Have we, or not, acknowledged this ? Anfwer. We 
have acknowledged it. I will anfwer for you. If, therefore, a good man 
ought to procure this for his city, now having recolle61cd, inform me refpe6l- 
ing thofe men whom you a little before mentioned, if they any longer 
appear to you to have been good citizens, — I mean Pericles and Cimon, 
Miltiades and Themiftocles. 

Cal. To me they do. 

Soc. If, therefore, they were good men, did not each of them render 
their fellow-citizens better inflead of worfe ? Did they render them fo, or 
not ? 

Cal. They did. 

Soc. 
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Soc. When Pericles, therefore, began to fpeak to the people, were thejr 
«ot worle than when he addrefled them for the laft time? 

Cal. Perhaps fo, 

Soc. It is not proper to fay * perhaps', O beft of men ; but this muft 
be a ncceiTary confequence from what has been granted, if he was a good 
citizen. 

Cal. But what then > 

Soc. Nothing. But befides this inform me, whether the Athenians are 
(aid to have become better men through Pericles, or on the contrary were 
<:orrupted by him. For I hear that Pericles rendered the Athenians iixio- 
lent, timid, loquacious, and avaricious, having firft of all rendered them 
jnercenary. 

Cal. You hear thefe things, Socrates, from thofc whofe ears are broken. 

Soc. However, I no longer hear thefe things; but both you and I clearly 
know that Pericles at firft was much celebrated, and was not condemned by 
the Athenians by any ignominious fentence, at the very time when they 
were worfe ; but when he had made them worthy and good, then towards 
the clofe of his life they fraudulently condemned him, and were on the point 
of putting him to death as if he had been an unworthy man. 

Cal, What then ? Was Pericles on this account a bad man ? 

Soc. Indeed, a perfon of this kind who has the care of alfes, horfes, and 
-oxen, appears to be a bad charader, if, receiving thefe animals neither kick- 
ing backwards, nor pufhing with their horns, nor biting, he caufes them to 
<lo all thefe things through ferocity of difpofition. Or does not every curator 
of an animal appear to you to be a bad man, who, having received it of a 
•milder nature, renders it more favage than when he received it? Does he 
-appear to you to be fo, or not ? 

Cal. Entirely (o, that I may gratify you. 

Soc. Gratify me alfo in this, by anfwering whether man is an animal, or 
not. 

Cal. Undoubtedly he is. 

Soc. Did not Pericles, therefore, take care of men ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. What then ? Is it not requifite, as we juft now acknowledged, that 

they 
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they fhould become through hu-n more juft, inftead of more unjuft, if he, 
being a good poHtician, took care of them ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the jufl: mild, as Homer' fays? But what do 
you fay ? Is it not fo ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Soc. But, indeed, he rendered them more favage than when he received 
them : and this againfl himfelf ; which was far from being his intention. 

Cal. Are you willing I (liould aflcnt to you ? 

Soc. If I appear to you to fpcak the truth. 

Cal. Be it fo, then. 

Soc. If, therefore, he rendered them more favage, muft he not alfo have 
rendered them more unjuft, and worfe characters ? 

Cal. Be it fo. 

Soc. From this reafoning, therefore, it follows, that Pericles was not a 
good politician. 

Cal. You, indeed, fay not. 

Soc. And, by Jupiter, you fay fo too, from what you have acknow- 
ledged. But, again, tell me refpeding Cimon. Did not thofe who were 
the objects of his care punifh him by an oftracifm, and fo as that for tea 
years they might not hear his voice r And they adted in a limilar manner 
towards Themiftocles, and, befides this, punifhed him with exile. But they 
decreed that Miltiades, who fought at the battle of Marathon, fhould be 
hurled into the Barathrum ; and unlefs the Prytanis had defended him, he 
would have fallen into it. Though thefe, if they had been good men, as 
as you fay they were, would never have fuffered thefe things. Indeed, it 
can never happen that good charioteers (hould at firft not be thrown from 
their cars; but, when they have difciplined their horfes, and have themfelves 
become better charioteers, that they fhould then be thrown from them. This 
is never the cafe, either in driving a chariot, or in any other employment. 
Or does it appear to you that it is ? 
Cal. It does not. 

Soc. Our former affertions, therefore, as it appears, are true, viz. that we 

« Odyir. vii. ver, lio, 
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do not know any good politician in this city : but you acknowledge that you 
know of none at prefent, but that fornnerly there were fome ; and the names 
of thefe you have mentioned : but thefe have appeared to be equal to the 
politicians of the prefent day. So that, if they were rhetoricians, they did not 
ufe rhetoric truly (for otherwife they would not have fallen into difgrace), 
nor yet did they employ adulation, 

Cal. But indeed, Socrates, it is far from being the cafe, that any one of 
the prefent day will ever accomplifh fuch undertakings as were accomplished 
by any one of thofe I mentioned. 

Soc. Neither, O divine man, do I blame thefe men, fo far as they were 
fervants of the city ; but they appear to me to have been more (kilful mi- 
nifters than thofe of the prefent day, and more adapted to procure for the 
city fuch things as it defired. But in perfuading, and at the fame time com- 
pelling, the citizens to reprefs their defnes, and not indulge them, by means 
of which they would become better men, in this thofe former politicians in 
no refped differed from fuch as exifl at prefent ; for this, indeed, is alone the 
work of a good citizen. But, with refpe6l to procuring fhips, walls, and docks^ 
and many other things of this kind, I alfo agree with you, that thofe were 
more ikilful than thefe. I, therefore, and you, a6l ridiculoufly in this difpu- 
tatiou. For during the whole time of our converfation we have not ceafed 
to revolve about the fame thing, and to be mutually ignorant of what we 
laid. I think, therefore, that you have often acknowledged and known, that 
there is tliis twofold employment, both refpe^ling the body and foul : and 
that the one is miiiiftrant, by which we are enabled, if hungry, to procure 
food for our bodies, and, if thirfty, drink ; if cold, garments, coverlids, (hoes, 
and other things which the body requires. And 1 will defignedly fpeak to 
you through the fame images, that you may more eafily underftand. If any 
one then fupplies thefe things, being either a victualler, or a merchant, or 
an artificer of lome one of them, viz. a baker, or a cook, a weaver, flioe- 
nqaker, or tanner, it is by no means wonderful that, being a perfon of this 
kind, he fhould appear, both to himfelf and others, to be a curator of the 
body ; I mean, to all thofe who are ignorant that, befides all thefe, there is a 
certain gymnaftic and medicinal art, to which the care of the body in reahty 
pertains ; to which it belongs to rule over all thefe arts, and to ufe their re- 
fpe^ive works ; in confequence of knowing what is good and bad in folid or 

liquid 
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liquid aliment, with refped to the virtue of the body, while all the other 
arts arc ignorant of this. On this account, it is necefTary that thefe arts 
Should be fervile, miniflrant, and illiberal, refpedling the concerns of the 
body; but that gynanaftic and medicine (hould be juftly the miftreffes of 
thefe. That the very fame things, likewife, take place in the foul, you ap- 
peared at the fame time to grant me, as if knowing what I faid ; but a little 
after you aflerted that there had been worthy and good citizens in this city. 
And when I alked you who they were, you appeared to me to exhibit juft 
fuch men, with refped: to political concerns, as if, in confequence of my afk- 
iiig about gymnaftic affairs, who have been, or are at prefent, good curators 
of bodies, you fhould ferioufly anfwer me, that Thearion the baker, and 
Mithaecus, who wrote on the Sicilian art of cooking, and Sarambus the vic- 
tualler, were wonderful curators of bodies; the firfc of whom made admi- 
rable bread; the fecond procured admirable food; and the third admirable 
wine. Perhaps, therefore, you will be indignant if I fhould fay to you, 
O man, you underfland nothing refpecling gymnaftic. You have told me 
of men who are the minifters and purveyors of defires, but you do not un- 
derfland any thing beautiful and good concerning them ; who, if it fhould 
fo happen, while they fill the bodies of men, and render them grofs, and are 
praifed by them for fo doing, at the fame time deftroy their antient flefh. 
Thefe, therefore, through iheir unfkilfulnefs, do not accufe men given to 
feafting, as the caufes of the difeafes with which they are infeiled, and of the 
lofs of their antient flefh, but thole who happen to be then prefent, and 
give them fome advice. But, after a long time, when repletion introduces 
difeafe, in confequence of having taken place without the healthful, then 
they accufe and blame thefe advifers, and would injure them if they were 
able ; but praifc thofe minifters of their defires, and the caufes of their ma- 
ladies. And now you, O Callicles, ad in a manner mofl fimilar to this ; for 
you praife thofe who delight fuch-like men with feafling, and who fatiate 
them with the objeds of their defire, and fay that they make the city great; 
but who do not perceive that the city is fwoln, and inwardly in a bad con- 
dition, through thofe antient men. For, without temperance and juftice, 
they have filled the city with ports and docks, with walls and tributes, and 
fuch-like trifles. When, therefore, this accefBon of imbecility arrived, 
they accufcd the advifers that were then prefent, but praifed Themiftocles, 
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Cimon, and Pericles, who were the caufes of the maladies : but you perhaps, 
unlefs you are careful, they will apprehend, together with my aflbciatc A! i- 
biades, fince they have deftroyed thole antient particulars, befides thole 
which they have acquired ; though you are not the caufes, but perhaps the 
con-caufes, of the evils. Indeed, I perceive that a vtry ftupid affair takes 
place at prefent, and I hear that it has taken place with refpedl to antient 
men. For 1 fee that when a city conduds itfelf towards any political cha- 
racter, as one that a<5ls unjiiftly, fuch a one is indignant, and complains as 
fufFering grievoufly, though he has conferred many benefits on the city. 
Are, therefore, fuch unjuftly deftroyed by the city, according to their afTer- 
tion ? But, indeed, their afTertion is entirely falfe. For he who prefidcs over 
a city can never be unjuflly cut off by the city over which he prefldes. For 
thofe who profefs themfelves to be politicians, appear to be the fame with 
thofe that call themfelves fophifts. For the fophifls, though wife in other 
things, ad abfurdly in this refped. Proclaiming themfelves to be teachers 
of virtue, they often accufe their difciples of a6ling unjuflly towards them, 
by defrauding them of their wages, and other teftimonies of gratitude for the 
benefits they receive from them. But what can be more irrational than fuch 
an accufation ?~I mean, that men who have become good and juft, being 
freed from injuftice by their preceptor, and having obtained juftice, fhould 
yet ad unjufily from that very thing which they have not? Does not this, 
my friend, appear to you to be abfurd ? You compel n>e in reality, Callicles, 
to make a public harangue, becaufe you are unwilling to anfwer me. 

Cal. But cannot you fpeak unlefs fome one anfwers you? 

Soc. I feem, indeed, as if I could. For now I extend my difcourfei;, fince 
you are not willing to anfwer me. But, O good man, tell me, by Jupiter, 
the guardian of friendfhip, does it not appear to you irrational, that he who 
fays he can make another perfon a good man, fhould blame this man, that, 
having become good through his inflrudions, and being fo now, he is, not- 
w4th(landing, an unworthy charader ? 

Cal. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, hear thofe who profefs to inflrud men in 
virtue fpeaking in this manner ? 

Cal. I do. But why do you fpeak about men of no worth ? 

Soc. But what will you fay refpeding thofe men, who, while they affcrt 

that 
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that they prefule over the city, and are careful that it may be the beft pofiible, 
again accule it, when it fo happens, as the worft of cities ? Do you think 
that thefe differ in any refped from thofe ? O blefled man ! a fophift and a 
rhetorician are the fame, or they are fomething near and fimilar, as I and 
Polus have faid. But you, ihrough ignorance, think that rhetoric is fome-^ 
thing all-beautiful, and defpile the fophlftic art. In reality, however, the fo- 
phiftic art is as much more beautiful than rhetoric, as the legiflative than the 
judicial profefTion, and gymnaftic than medicine. But 1 think public fpeakers 
and fophifts alone ought not to complain that the thing which they teach is 
evil to themfelves ; or, if they do, tbnt they muft accufe themfelves at the 
fame time of not having in any refped VenefHed thofe whom they profefs to 
have benefited. Is it not fo ? 

Cal. Entirely fo. 

Sec. And, indeed, it will be proper Lo impart benefit to thefe alone, if 
they afTerted what is true. For, if for- j one Ihould receive any other benefit, 
as, for inflance, the power of running fwiftly, through the inftrudtioiis of a 
mafter of gymnaftic, perhaps he would be averfe to recompenfe him, if the 
mafter of gymnaftic benefited him without having made an agreement that 
he fhould be paid for his trouble as loon as he had enabled him to rua 
fwiftly. For men, I think, do not a6t unjuflly through flownefs, but through 
injuftice. Or do they not ? 

('al. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one fhould take away this, — I mean injuftice,-— 
would it not follow, that there would be no occafion to fear left he fhould 
fuffcr injuftice ; but that to him alone it would be fafe to impart this benefit, 
if any one is in reality able to form good men? Is it not fo ? 

Cal. I fay fo. 

Soc. Hence, as it apjcars, there is nothing bafe in taking money for eiv* 
ing advice about other things, as, for inftance, refpeding building, or other arts. 

Cal. So it appears. 

Soc. But, with refped to this ad:ion, — I mean, how any one may be ren- 
dered the beft of men, and may govern his own family, or the city, in the 
moft excellent manner, — it is reckoned bafe to withliold advice, unkfs money 
is given to the advifex. Is it not fo ? 

7 Cal. 
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Cal. Yes. 

Soc. For it is evident that the reafon is this : that, of all benefits, this 
alone renders him who is benefited defirous of making a recompenfe. So 
that it appears to be a beautiful fign, if he who imparts the benefit is in his 
t-iirn benefited ; but by no means if he is not. Are thefe things fo, or not? 

Cal. They are. 

Soc. Define, therefore, to which mode of healing the maladies of a city 
you exhort me : whether to that of contending with the Athenians, that they 
may become the beft of men, as if I were a phyfician ; or to that by which. 
I may minifter to their wants, in order to obtain their favour. Tell me the 
truth, Callicles. For it is but juft, that, as you began to fpeak to me freely,, 
you fhould continue to impart your conceptions. And now fpeak well and 
generoully. 

Cal. I lay, therefore, that I exhort you to ad as miniftrant to the city. 

Soc. You exhort me, therefore, moft generous njan, to employ flattery. 

Cal. Unlefs you had rather be the prey of the Myfians; which will be the 
cafe, if you do not ad in this manner. 

Soc. Do not fay, what you often have faid, that any one who is willing 
might flay me, left I again fhould fay, that an unworthy would flay a good 
man ; noi* yet that he might take away whatever I poflefled, left I alfo fhould 
again fay, that after he has taken away my polTefTions he would not derive 
any advantage from them ; but that, as he has unjuftly deprived me of them, 
he will alfo, having received them, ufe them unjuftly ; and if unjuftly, bafely; 
and if hafely, wickedly. 

Cal. You appear to me, Socrates, to believe that you fliall never fuffer 
any of thefe things, as being one who lives at a diflance, and that you fliall 
never be brought before a court of juftice by a man, perhaps, entirely de- 
praved and vile. 

Soc. I am therefore, O Callicles, in reality ftupid, unlcfs I think that any 
one in this city may fuffer whatever may happen to take place. But this I 
well know, that if 1 was brought before a court of jufHce, and I fhould be 
in danger refpeding any one of thefe particulars which you mention, he who 
brings me thither will be a depraved man. For no worthy man will bring 
one who is innocent before a court of juftice. Nor would it be any thing 

wonderful, 
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wonderful, if in this cafe 1 fhould be condemned to death. Are you willing 
I fhould tell you why 1 (hould expedl thefe things ? 
Cal. By all means. 

Soc. I think that I, in conjundion with a few Athenians, (that I may not 
fay alone,) apply myfelf to the true political art, and alone of thofe of the 
prefent day perform things political. As, therefore, the difcourfes which I 
make are not compofed for the fake of popular favour, but with' a view to- 
that which is beft, and not to that which is moft pleafant, — and as I am not 
willing to do thofe elegant things which you now advife me to do, — I fhould 
not have any thing to lay in a court of juftice. But the fame difcourfe occurs 
to me which I addrefled to Polus. For I fliould be judged in the fame man- 
ner as a phyfician would be judged among boys, when accufed by a cook. 
For confider what would be the apology of fuch a nian, when apprehended 
by thefe, if any one fhould accufe him . as follows : O boys, this man 
fabricates for you many evils, and corrupts both you and the youngefl of 
you. For, by cutting, burning, emaciating, and almofi: fuffocating you, he 
makes you defperate ; and likewife by giving you the moft bitter potions, 
and compelling you to be hungry and thirfty ; not delighting you, as I do, 
with many pleafant and all-various dainties. What do you think the phy- 
fician would have to fay in fuch a bad fituation ? If he fpoke the truth, would 
he not fay, I have done all thefe things, boys, for the fake of health ? But, 
upon this, in what manner do you think thefe judges would exclaim? Would 
they not loudly exclaim ? 

Cal. Perhaps it may be proper to think fo. 

Soc. Do you not think, therefore, that he would be perfedly at a lofs 
what to fay ? 

Cal. Entirely fo, 

Soc. And I alfo know that I lliould be affe£led in the very fame manner, 
on coming into a court of juftice. For I fhould uot be able to mention- 
any pleafures which I had imparted to them, and which they confider as be- 
nefits and advantages. But I neither emulate thofe that impart them, nor 
thofe to whom they are imparted. And if any one fhould fay that I corrupt 
young men, by caufing them to doubt, or accufe elderly men, by employing 
bitter difcourfes, either privately or publicly, I fhould not be able to fay that 

which 
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which is the truth, that I alTert and do all thefe things jullly ; atid that it is 
your province, O judges, to a6\ in this manner, and to do nothin<T elfe. So 
that, perhaps, I fhould i\)ffcv whatever nriight happen to be the confequcncq. 

Cal. Does therefore, Socrates, that man appear to you to be in a good 
condition in a city who is thus circumilanced, and is unable to help him- 
felf? 

Soc. He does, if he b in that condition, CalUcles, which you have often 
allowed, viz. if he can aflifl: himfelf, and has not either faid ordone any thing 
unjufhly fefpedling men or Gods. For it has often been acknowledged by Us, 
that this is the beft aid which any one can impart to himfelf. If, therefore, 
any one can prove that I am incapable of affording thi* afliftance either td 
myfelf or another, 1 fliall be aftiamed, whether I am convided of this impo- 
tency before many, or a few, or alone, by myfelf alone. And if I fhould be 
punifhed with death on account of this impotency, I (hould be indignant. 
But if I (hould die through the want of adulatory rhetoric, I Well know that 
you would behold me bearing death eafily. For no one fears to die, who 
is hot entirely irrational and effeminate : but he fears to ad unjuflly ; fince, 
for the foul to come to Hades full of unjuft adions, is the extremity of all 
evils. But, if you pleafe, I wi(h to (how you by a certain narration that this 
is the cafe. 

Cal. Since you have finifhed the other things which remained to be com- 
pleted, finilh this alfo. 

Soc. Hear then, as they (ay, a very beautiful narration ; which you in- 
deed will, I think, confider as a fable ; but I confider it as a relation of fa61s. 
For the particulars of the enfuing narration are true. As Homer (ays, then, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, divided' the government among themfelves, 

after 

' The ineffable principle of things did not produce fenfibles by his own immediate energy : for 
there would have been a privation of order, if we had been diredly produced by the firft caufe. 
And, in the progreflion of things, the fimilar is always unfolded into fubfiftence prior to the diffi- 
milar. By how much greater, therefore, one caufe is than another, by fo much docs one effe<5l 
furpaCs snotber. Hence, he who polTcires fcience in a higher degree produces more illuftrious 
difciples. It is neceflary, therefore, that other powers greater than we are fhould be produced by 
the firft caufe, and thus that we afterwards (liouid be generated from thefe : for we are the dregs 
of the univcrfe. Thefe mighty powers, from* their furpafling fimilitude to the firft God, were 
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after they had received it from their father. This law ', therefore, refpe6llng 
men fubfifled under Saturn, and always was, and now is, eftabliflied among the 

Gods, 

very properly called by the antlents Gods ; and were confidercd by them as perpetually fubfifting in 
the mod admirable and profound union with each other, and the firft caufe ; yet, fo as aniidft 
this union to preferve their own eflence didlnd from that of their ineffable caufe. 

But tlicfe mighty powers are called by the poets a golden chairiy on account of their conne<Slion 
with each other, and incorruptible nature. Oneof thefe powers you may call i/jtelle£iual; a fecond, 
'uhific'j a third, P^ojiian, and fo on; which the antients defiring to fignify to us by names, 
have fymbolically denominated. Hence (fays Olympiodorus^ in MS. Comment, in Gorgiam) 
we ought not to be difturbed on hearing fuch names as a Saturnian power, the power of Jupiter, 
and fuch-like, but explore the things to which they allude. Thus, for inftance, by a Saturnian 
power rooted in the firft caufe, underftand a pure intellect : for Kpevogy or Saturn, is xo/jof vowj, i. e. 
xaQapo^, ov^ -x pure intelleSl. Hence, ihofe that are pure, and virgins, arc called *o/?ar. On this 
account, too, poets * fay that Saturn devoured his children, and afterwards again fent them into 
the liglit, becaufe intellect is converted to itfelf, fecks itfelf, and is itfelf fought : but he again re- 
funds them, becaufe inttlle<9: not only feeks and procreates, but produces into light and profits. 
On this account, too, he is called ayxuXo/Anriff or injieflcd couvjel, becaufe an infle6led figure 
verges to itfelf. Again, as there is nothing difordered and novel in intellect, they reprefent Sa- 
turn as an old man, and as flow in his motion : and hence it is that aftrologers fay, that fuch as 
have Saturn well fituated in their nativity are prudent, and endued with intclle6l. 

Further ftill ; the anticnt theologifts called life by the name of Jupiter, to whom tliey gave a 
twofold appellation, ?ja and ^n^a, fignifyingby thcfc names that he gives life through\\\xv\{'i\{. Thcv 
alfo alFert that the fun is drawn by four horfes, and that he is perpetually young, fiL;nifying bv 
this his power, which is motive of the whole of nature fubjedl to his dominion, his fourfold con- 
verfions, and the vigour of his energies. But they fay that the moon is drawn by two biill- : by 
twoj on account of her incrcafe and diminution; but by hiillsy becaufe, as thefe till the ground, 
fo the moon governs all thofe parts which furround the earth. 

Plato fays, therefore, that Jupiter and Neptune diftributed the government from Saturn; and 
fince Plato does not fafhion a political but a philofophical fable, he does not fay, like the poets, 
that they received the kingdom of Saturn by violence, but that they divided it. What then are we 
to underftand by receiving law from Saturn ? We reply that law is the diftribution of intellect; 
and we have before obferved that Saturn fignifics intellect. Hence law is thence derived. 

Again, mundane natures, fays Olympiodorus, are triple ; for fume are ccleftial, others ter- 

reftrial, 

' Neither 'was nor iv'ill he can he afferlcd of a divine nature : for was is paft, and no longer 
i>, and wi// /vis inipcrfc<5l, and is not yet. Rut nothing of this kind can be conceived of Divi- 
juty. As, therefore, Plato introduces this as a fable, on this account he ul'es the term luas-y but 
fmcc the fable isnotpoctic^ but philofophic, he alfo introduces the word iz/a-^-^. 

' This 13 lilTcrted uy Hefiod in his Theogony. 
VOL. IV. - M 
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Gods, viz. that the man who has pafled through life in a juil and holy 
manner, when he dies, departing to the iflands of the blefTed, (hall dvv^ell in 

all 

reftrial, and others between thefe, viz. the fiery, aerial, aquatic. And of thcfe, Jupiter poffeffcfl 
the celeftial, Pluto the terreftrial, and Neptune thofe between. Again, through thefe things the 
powers prefiding over thefe natures are fignified. For Jupiter on this account has a fceptre, a» 
lignifying the judicial; but Neptune a trident, as prefidiiig over the triple nature in the middle; 
and Pluto a helmet, on account of the obfcure. For, as a helmet conceals the head, fo thi» 
power (i. e. Pluto) belongs to things unapparent. Nor muft it be thought that philofophers wor- 
fhip ftones and images as things divine : but fince, liring according to fenfe, we are not able to 
arrive at an incorporeal and immaterial power, images are devifed for the purpofe of recalling to 
the memory divine natures ; that, feeing and reverencing thefe, we may form a conception of in- 
corporeal powers. This, therefore;, is alfo faid by the poets, that Jupitc.r mingling with Themis 
begot three daughters. Equity, Juftice, and Peace. Equity, therefore, reigns in the inerratic 
fphere : for there the fame motion fubfifls perpetually, and after the fame manner, and nothing 
is there diftributed. But Juftice rules in the planetary fpheres : for here there is a feparation * of 
theftars; and where there is feparation, there juftice is neceflfary, that an harmonious diftribu- 
tion may be made according to dcfert. And Peace reigns over terreftrial natures, becaufe con- 
tention is among thefe; and where there is contention, 'there peace is necelfary. But there is a 
contention here of the hot and the cold, the moift and the dry. Hence they fay that UlyflTes 
wandered on the fea by the will of Neptune. For they fignify by this, that the OdyiTean life was 
neither terreftrial, nor yet celeftial, but between thefe. Since, therefore, Neptune is the lord of 
the middle nature:?, on this acccnmt they fay that Ulyftes wandered through the will of Neptune, 
becaufe he had the allotment of Neptune. Thus alfo they fpeak of the fons of Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, regarding the allotments of each. For we fay that he who has a divine and celeftial 
polity is the fon of Jupiter; that he who has a terreftrial polity is the fon of Pluto; and that he if 
the fon of Neptune whofe polity or allotment is between thefe. Again, Vulcan is a certain power 
prefiding over bodies ; and hence he fays of himfelf in Homer : 



JJI thy I fell . 



^^caufe his attention to bodies is perpetual. On this account, alfo,' he operates with bellowses 
■{^v (pvcraii sfya^sTai) viz. in natures (avri rcu iv rai^ (pvcna-i). For this power leads forth nature to 
the care of bodies. Since, therefore, Plato makes mention here of the iflands of the bleffed, of 
punifhmcnt, and a prifon, let us unfold what each of them is. Geographers then fay that the 
iflands of the bleffed are about the ocean, and that fouls depart thither that have lived well. This, 
however, is abfurd, for fouls thus would live a ftormy life. What then fliall we fay ? The folu- 
tion is this : Philofophers afiimilate the life of men to the fea, becaufe it is turbulent, prolific, 
bitter, and laborious. But it is neceflary to know that iflands are raifed above the fea, being more 

* Viz. the planets are didributed into different fpheres, and are not all of them contained In one fphere, 
like the fixed ftars. 

elevated. 
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^11 felicity, removed from evil; but that he who has lived unjuftly ind im- 
pioufly fliall go to the prifoii of punifliment and jaftice, which they call 
Tartarus. But the judges of thefe, during the reign of Saturn, and even 
recently, Jupiter pofleffing the government, were living judges of the living, 
judging on that very day on which any one happened to die. In confequence 
of this they judged badly. On this account, therefore, Pluto^ and thofe 
to whom the care of the iflands of the blefled was committed, went to Ju- 
piter, and informed him that men came to them who were unworthy, 
whether they were accufers or the accufed. But Jupiter faid, I will pre- 
vent this in future. For now judgments are badly exercifed ; becaufe thofe 
that are judged are judged clothed ; for they are judged while living. Many, 
therefore, fays he, whole fouls are depraved are inverted with beautiful 
bodies, are noble by birth, and rich; and when judgment of their condu6i: 
takes place, many witnefles appear in their behalf, teftifying that they have 
lived juftly. Hence the judges are aftonifhed at thefe things, and are at the 
fame time themfelves clothed, while judging, as prior to their foul being 
concealed they have a veil before their eyes and ears, and the whole of their 
body '. All thefe things, indeed, are placed before them, as well their own 

veflments 

elevated. Hence, they call that polity which tranfcends the prefent life and generation, the 
iflands of the blefled ; and thefe are the fame with the Elyfian fields. On this account, alfo, Her- 
cules accompliflied his laft labour in the Hefperian regions, fignifying by this, that, having van- 
quiflied a dark and terreftrial life, he afterwards lived in day, that is, in truth and light. 

Philofophcrs, then, are of opinion that the earth is cavernous, like a pumice ftone, and that 
it is perforated as far as to its ultimate centre. They likewife think that about the centre there 
arc din*erent places, and certain fiery, cold, and Charonian powers, as the c.\hal3.tion.s of the 
earth evince. The lafl place, therefore, is called Tartarus. Hence it is neccHary to know that 
foul.-} that have lived vicioufly remain la tliis place for a certain time, and are punifiied in iheir 
pneumatic vehicle : for thofe that have finutd throu'i-h the fweetncf^ of pleafure can only be pu- 
rified by the bitternefs of pain. 

Again, fouls that are hurled into Tartarus are no longer moved : for it is the centre of the 
earth, and there is not any place beneath it. For, if they were moved, they woulc again begin 
to afcend ; fince all beyond the centre is upwards. Hence, the prifon is there of daemons and 
terreftrial prefiding powers : for by Cerberus, and things of this kind, they fignify daemoniacal 
powers. 

' Such, fays Olympiodoru.s, is the fable, which, agreeably to the nature of a fable, does not 
preferve together tilings which always fubfift together, but divides ihem into prior and pofterior. 
It alfo firft fpeaks of the more imperfcdl, and aik-rwards of the perfe6t : for it is necefTary to ad- 
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veftments as the veftments of thofe that are judged. In the firft place, there- 
fore, fays he, they muft be deprived of the power of forefeeuig death : for now 
they do forefee it. Hence, Prometheus ' muft be ordered to make this 

faculty 

vance from the imperffc6l to the perfe<ft. When the fable, therefore, fays that the judges were 
living judges of the Fiving, judging on that very day in which any one happened to die, and that 
in confequence of this they judged badly; this fignifies that we judge badly, but divine judges 
well. For they know who ought to be fcnt to Tartarus, and who to the iflands of the blcfTed. 
The fable, therefore, looking to our judgment, and beginning from the imperfed, fays that for- 
merly they judged badly j but, proceeding to the perfect, it fays that now they judge juftly. Ju- 
piter does not efft^t this from himfelf, but at the requeft of Pluto, becauTe fubordiuate convert 
themfelves to fuperior natures. 

Again, let us fliow what is meant by the judges being formerly in bodies, but now naked. 
Here, therefore, again the fable divides, and calls us from the more imperfeft to the pcrfc«5l. It 
is neceflary to know, therefore, that our' life is obfcurely fignified by this, both in the prcfent 
ftate of exiftence, and hereafter. For, in this life, both we and thofe that we judge are in bo- 
dies ; and hence deception takes place. In confequence of this, from judging paflTvcly, we do not 
fend to Tartarus a depraved chara6ler, as one who is miferable, but, on the contrary, to the iflands 
of the blefled. But, in another life, both the judges and thofe that are judged are naked. 

» Frometbeus, fays Olympiodorus, is the infpeflive guardian of the defcent of rational fouls: for 
to exert a providcniial energy is the employment of the rational foul, and, prior to any thing elfe, 
to know itfelf. Irrational natures, indeed, perceive through percuffion, and prior to impulfion 
know nothing; but the rational nature is able, prior to information from another, to know what 
is ufeful. Hence, Epimetbeus is the infpe6live guardian of the irrational foul, becaufe it knows 
through percuffion, and not prior to it. Prometheus, therefore, is that power which prefides 
over the defcent of rational fouls. But^r^ fignifies the rational foul itfelf; becaufe, as fire tends 
upwards, fo the rational foul purfues things on high. But you will fay. Why is this fire faid to 
have been ftolen ? Becaufe that which is ftolen is transferred from its proper place to one that is 
foreign. Since, therefore, the rational foul is fent from its proper place of abode on high, to 
earth, as to a foreign region, on this account the fire is faid to be ftolen. But why was it con- 
cealed in a reed ? Becaufe a reed is cavernous {(rupiyyu^rt^), and therefore fignifies the flowing body 
(xe f)£u7Tov au(Aoi)f in which the foul is carried. But why was the fire flolen, contrary to the will 
of Jupiter? Again, the fable fpeaks as a fable : for both Prometheus and Jupiter are willing that 
the foul (hould abide on high; but as it is rcquifite that flje fliould defcend, the fable fabricates 
particulars accommodated to the perfons. And it reprcfents, indeed, the fuperior charAilcr, which 
is Jupiter, as unwilling; for he wiOies the foul always to abide on high : but the inicrior ch;i- 
ra6ter, Prometheus, obliges her to defcend. Jupiter, therefore, ordered Pandora to be made. 
And what elfe is this than ibe irrational foul *, which is of a feminine charaifleriflic ? For, as it w^s 

* The reader muft rcmen7bcr, that the true man, or the rational foul, connfls of inlil.'t^, the dicjjio'it'e. 
towefy and opinion-, but the fummit of the irrational life is Xht plautafy, under which dejire, like a many- 
headed favagc ht^% and an^er, like a raging lion, fubCft. 

ncoeflfary 
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faculty in them ceafe : and afterwards they mufl be judged diverted of all 
thefe thin^ys ; for it is requifite that they fhould be judged when dead. It 
is likewife requifite that the judge fhould be naked and dead, fpeculating 
the foul itfelf, with the foul itfelf, every one dying fuddenly, deflitute of all 
his kindred, and leaving all that ornament on the earth, that the judgment 
may be juft. I therefore having known thefe things before you, have made 
my fons judo-es ; two mdeed from Afia ', Minos and Rhadamanthus ; and one 
from Europe, ^acus. Thefe then, after their death, Ihall judge in the 
meadow, m the highway, where two roads extend, the one to the iflands of 
the blcired, and the other to Tartarus. And Rhadamanthus fhall judge 
thofe from Afia, but iEacus thofe from Europe. But I will confer this 
additional dignity upon Minos, that he fhall decide whatever may be infcru- 
table to tlie other judges, that the judgement refpeding the path of men may 
be moil jufl:, 

Thefe arc the things, O Callicles, which I have heard, and believe to be 
(rue : and from this narration I infer that a thing of the following kind 
muft take place. Death, as it appears to me, is nothing elfe than the difTo- 
lution of two things, viz, of the foul and body from each other. But when 

ncceirary that the foul (liould defcend to thefe lower regions, but,, being incorporeal and divine, 
it was impoflible for her to be conjoined with body without a medium, hence (he becomes 
united with it through the irrational foul. Bat this irrational foul was called Pandora, becaufe 
each of the Gods bellowed on it fome particular gift. And this fignifies that the illuminations 
which tcrreftrial natures receive take place through the celeftial bodies *. 

' Afia is eaftcrn, but Europe has a more wefttrn fituation. But eaftern parts are analoo-ous to 
celeftial natures, through light ; but Europe through its curvature to terreftrial natures. Throuoh 
thefe two, therefore, viz. Afia and Europe, a celcftial and terrefirial polity are fignificd. There 
i^ alfo a middle polity, which Plato fignifies through the doArine of the extremes. For, havino- 
fpoken of a celellial and terreftrial polity, he alfo manifefts that which has a middle fubfiftence ; 
jiift as above, having fpoken of thofe that are fent to the iflands of the blefled, and thofe that are 
hurled into Tartarus, he likewife manifefts fouls which are charafterized by a middle life. 

In the next place, in order to know what is meant by the meadow, and the roads in which they 
judge, it is necefl^ary to obferve that the antients call generation moill, on account of its flowincr 
nature, and becaufe the mortal life flourifhes here. The place of judgment, therefore, is faid to 
be in ieiher, after the places under the moon, and this is called a meadow through its moifture 
and variety. 

* For the irrational foul is an immateria! lody, or, in other words. Vitalized extenfion^ f»ch as the mathe- 
matical bodies which we frame in the phantafy ; and the celelhal bodies are of this kind. 
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they are mutually feparated, each of them poflefles its own habit, not much 
lefs than when the man was living; the body confplcuoufly retaining its 
own nature, attire, and paffions. So that, for inftance, if the body of any 
one while living was large by nature, or aliment, or from both, the body 
of fuch a one when dead will alfo be large; and if corpulent, it will be 
corpulent when dead ; and fo with refpedt to other things. And if any 
one while living was ftudious to obtain long hair, the hair alfo of the dead 
body of fuch a one will be long. Again, if any one while living had been 
whipped, and retained as veftiges of the blows in iiis body fears from 
fcourges, or other wounds, his dead body alfo is feen to preferve the fame 
marks. And if the limbs of any one were broken or diftorted while he 
lived, thefe alfo will be confpicuous when he is dead. And, in fliort, what- 
ever was the condition of the body of any one while living, fuch will be its 
condition entirely, or for the mofl: part, for a certain time, when dead. The' 
fame thing alfo, Callicles, appears to me to take place rcfpedling the foul ; 
viz. that all things are confpicuous in the foul, after it is diverted of body, 
AS well whatever it poffeffes from nature', as thofe paffions which the man 
acquired in his foul, from his various purfuits. When, therefore, they 
come to the judge % thofe from Afia to Rhadamanthus, Rhadamanthus 
flopping them contemplates the foul of each, not knowing to whom it 
belongs ; but often feizing the foul of the great king, or of any other king 

' We muft not think from this, fays OlympiodoruSj that vice is natural to the foul. For, 
fince the foul is incorporeal and inmiorlal, if it naturally pofTtfTed vice, vice alfo would be immor- 
tal ; which is abfurd. By the tcmi/ro?;* nature^ therefore, Plato means the foul living in con- 
jundion with things bafe ; fo that vice is as It were coeiTentialized with it, the foul becoming 
fubfervient to the temperaments of the bo^y. The foul, therefore, fuffers punifliment for this, 
becaufe, being in Ihort felf-molivc, and conneded with anger and dcfire, and certain corporeal 
temperaments, (lie does not harmonize thefe, and lead them to a better condition, by her felf- 
motive power. For, as a phyfician very properly fcourges him who has an opluhahny, not 
becaufe he labours under this difeafe, but becaufe he has touched and agitated his eyes, and has 
not preferved the form enjoined by the phyfuian ; in like manner the demiurgus puniflies fouls, 
as not fubduing by their felf-motive power the paffions which were imparted to them for their 
good : for it is neceflary that they fliould be vanquiflied, and employed to a good and not to a 
bad purpofe. 

- Plato here prcfents us with a fable, but he does not fuflfer it to be poetical, but likewife adds 
demonftraiions : for this is the peculiarity of philofophical fables. See the general Introdu6lioa 
to this work. 
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or potentate, he beholds nothing found in luch a foul, but fees that it has 
been vehemently whipped, and that it is full of fears, through the perjuries 
and injuftice impreffed in it by its feveral actions; that alj things in it are 
diflorted ' through falfehood and arrogance, and that nothing is right, in 
confequence of its having been crlucated without truth. He likewife fees 
that fuch a foul through power, lux/iy, and intemperate cpndud, is full of 
inelegance and bafenefs. On feeing however a foul in this condition, he 
dire6ily* fends it into cuftody with di'^race; whither when arrived, it will 

fuffer 

» For when the foul is defiled and wounded by the paflions nothing in it \sjlraight. 

^ Again, Olympiodorus obfcrves as follows : It is neceflary to know that fouls wliich have 
moderately finned, are punifhed but for a fhort time, and afterwards being purified afccnd. But 
when I fay they afcend, I do not mean locally, but vitally : for Plotinus fays that the foul is 
elevated, not with feet, but by life. But fouls that have committed the greateft crimes are 
direSily fent to Tartarus ; Plato ufing the word iuQvq, dtreeilyy inftead Cti Jtu'iftJy ; a right line being 
the (horteft of lines which have the fame extremities. It is here however worth while to doubt 
why Plato fays they are always judged, and are never purified. What then, is there never any 
cclfation of their punifliment J If however the foul is always punifhed, and never enjoys good, 
flie is always in vice. But punifliment regards Conic good. It is not proper, therefore, that the 
foul fliould always continue in a Hate contrary to nature, but that flie fhoulJ proceed to a condi- 
tion according to nature. If, therefc^re, puniflmient does not in any refpeft benefit us, nor bring 
us to a better condition, it is inflicted in vain. Neither God, however, nor nature does any thing 
in vain. 

What then are we to underftand by the ever P We reply as follows : There are (even fpheres, 
that of the moon, that of the fun, and thofe of the other planets ; but the inerratic is the eighth 
fphere. The lunar fpherc, therefore, makes a complete revolution more fwiftly : for it is accom- 
pliflied in thirty days. That of the f«n is more flow : for it is accomplifhed in a year. That of 
Jupiter is flill (lower: for it is eiTc6lcd in twelve years. And much more that of Saturn ; for it is 
completed in thirty years. The fiars, therefore, are not conjoined with each other in their 
revolutions, except rarely. Thus, for inftancc, the f; here of Saturn and the fphere of Jupiter are 
conjoined with each other in their revolutions, in fi>;y years. For, if the fphere of Jupiter comes 
from the fame to the fame in twelve years, but that of Saturn in thirty years, it is evident that when 
Jupiter has made five, Saturn will have made two revolutions : for twice thirty is fixty, and fo like- 
wife is twelve times five; fotbat their revolutions will be conjoined in fixty years. Souls, therefore 
arc punifiR'd for fuch like periods. But the fevfrr. planetary fj)heres conjoin their revolutions with 
the inerratic fphere, through many myriads of y^.ars j and this is the period wliich Plato calls rov 
ati x^ovoy^for ever. Souls, therefore, that have been patricides or matricides, and univerfally fouls 
of this defcription, arc puniflicd for ever^ i. e. during this period. Should however fome one fay 
If a foul that has been guilty of parricide (liould die to-day, and fixty months, or vcar,s, or days 
after, a conjunction of the revolutions of the fevcn planets with the inerratic fpheic fliouId take 

place. 
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For a man who has great power of a61ing unjuftly, to pafs through life juftly^ 
Yet there are a few men of this kind ; for they have exifted both here and 
elfewhere, and I think there will be hereafter worthy and i^ood men, who 
will be endued with the virtue of adminiftering juftly things committed to 
their Jrufl:. A charader of this kmd, and of great celebrity among the other 
Greeks, was Ariftides the fon of Lydmachus. But the greater part, O mod 
excellent man, of potentates are bad men. As 1 faid, therefore, after Rhada- 
manthus has taken any foul into his cuftody, he does not know any thing 
elfe refpeding it, neither who it is, nor from whom it originated. But he 
only knows that it is a depraved foul ; and feeing this, he fends it to Tartarus ; 
fignifying at the fame time whether it appears to be curable or incurable. But 
the fuul arriving thither fuffers the punifhments due to its offences. Some- 
times, too, Rhadamanthus beholding the foul of one who has pa fTed through 
life with truth, whether it is the foul of a private man, or of any other — but 
I fay, Callicles, efpecially of a philofoplier, who has tranfaded his own 
affairs, and has not been engaged in a multiplicity of concerns in life — when 
this is the cafe, Rhadamanthus is filled with admiration, and difmiffcs the foul 
to the iflands of the bleffed. The fame thhigs alfo are done by ^-Eacus. And 
each of them judges, holding a rod ' in his hand. But Minos, who is the 
infpedor, is the onl\ one that fits having a golden* fceptre, as the Ulyffes 
of Homer ^ fays he faw him : 

A golden fceptre in his hand he holds. 
And laws promulgates to the dead. 

I therefore, Callicles, am perfuaded by thefe narrations, and confider how 
I may appear before my judge, with my foul in the mofl healthy condition. 
Wherefore, bidding farewell to the honours of the multitude, and looking 
to truth, I will eiuleavour to live in reality in the beft manner I am able, 
and when 1 die to die fo. I likewife call upon all other men, and you alfo I 
exhort to this life, and this contef}, inftead of that which you have adopted, 

* By the rody fays Olymplodorus, the (Iraight, and the equality of juflice, are fignified. 

* Again, fays OlyniiJiodorus, the fceptre fignifies equality , hut golden tbe imrnaterlaL For 
gold alone docs not rult, to which all other material natures are fubje6l. 

^ Od)fl'. xi. ver. 755. 

and 
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and which I fay is to be preferred to all the conteds here. And I upbraid you 
becaufe you will not be able to affift yourfelf, when that judicial proccls 
fhall take place of which I have juft been fpeaking. But when you fl^iall 
come before that judge who is the fon of ^gina, and he laying hold of fliall 
examine you, you will there yawn, and be feized with a giddinefs, no Icfs 
than I am here. Some one too, perhaps, will ilrike you ignominioufly on 
the face, and treat you in a manner perfe611y difgraceful. Thefe things, 
however, perhaps appear to you to be nothing more than the tales of an old 
woman, and you accordingly defpife them. Nor would it be at all won- 
derful that thefe things fhould indeed be defpifed by us, if by hivefligation 
we could find any thing better and more true. But now you three, who are 
the wifeft of all the Greeks exifting at prefent, viz. you, Polus, and Gorgias, 
fee it cannot be ihown that it is requifite to live any other life than this, 
which appears alfo to be advantageous hereafter. But among fo many argu- 
ments, while others are confuted this alone remains urnmoved, viz. that we 
ought to be more afraid of doing an injury than of being injured ; and that a 
man ought more than any thing to endeavour not to appear to be good, but to 
be fo in reality, both in private and public. Likewife, that if any one is in any 
refpe6t vicious, he fhould be punifhed ; and that this is the next good to the 
being juft, viz. to become juft-, and to fuffer through chaftifement the punifli- 
ment of guilt. And further, that all adulation, both refpedting a man's felf 
and others, and refpe6ling a few and a many, is to be avoided ; and that rhe^ 
toric, and every other a6lion, is always to be employed with a view to the 
juft. Being, therefore, pcrfuaded by me, follow me to that place, whither 
when you arrive you will be happy, both when living and dead, as my dif- 
courfe evinces. Suffer, too, any one to defpife you as ftupid, and to load you 
with difgrace if he pleafes. And, by Jupiter, do you, being confident, per- 
mit him to 111 ike this ignominious blow. For you will not fuffer any thing 
dire, if you are in reality worthy and good, and cultivate virtue: and after- 
wards, when we have thus excrcifed ourfelves in common, then, if it fhall 
appear to be requifite, we will betake ourfelves to political concerns, or de- 
liberate on whalever we plcafe, as we fhall then be better qualified to delibe- 
rate than now. For it is fhamcful, in the condition we appear to be in at 
prefent, to boafl of ourfelves with juvenile audacity, as if we were fome- 
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thing ; we who are never unanimous about the fame things, and thuigs of 
the greatefl confequence ; at fuch a degree of unfkilfuhiefs have we arrived. 
Let us employ, therefore, as a leader, the reafoning which now prefents itfelF 
to the view, — 1 mean, that which fignifi;is to us that the beft mode of life 
confiijs in cultivating juftice and the other virtues. This, then, let us fol- 
low, and exhort others to the fame, but not that, in which you confiding 
exhorted me : for it is, Callicles, of no worth. 



THE END OF THE GORGIAS. 
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JL HE defign of this dialogue is to difcover what is the chief good of man ; 
and in order to efTc'^ this in the mofl: perfe6l manner, it is divided into 
twelve parts. In the firfl: part, therefore, Plato propofes the fubjed of 
difcuflion, viz. what the good of man is, and whether wifdom or pleafure is 
more conducive to the attainment of this good. In the fecond part, he 
explains the condition of a voluptuous life, and alfo of a life according to 
wifdom, that it may be feen which of the two mofl: contributes to felicity, 
and alfo whether fome third Aate of life will appear, which is better than 
either of thefe ; and that, if this (hould be the cafe, it may be feen whether 
pleafure or wifdom is more allied to the perfe6lion of this life. In the 
third part, he (hows how this difcuflion fhould be conduced, and that 
divifion and definition Ihould precede demonftration. In the fourth, he 
dcfcribes the co^iditions of the good, and fhows that neither wifdom nor 
.pleafure is the chief good of man. In the fifth part, he inveftigates the 
genus of pleafure, and alfo of wifdom, and unfolds thofe t\\'o great genera 
of things bound £Lnd the infinite^ principles the next in dignity to the ineffable 
caufe of all ; from which two he exhibits that whicJi is mixt, and prelages 
the caufe of the mixture. In the fixth part, becaufc through thofe genera 
certain fparks of knowledge are enkindled, he enters on the comparilbn 
between pleafure and wii'dom. In the feventh, he more largely explains 
the caufe of the mixtr.rc, and continues the comparifon ir,ore clearlv In 
the eighth part, the principles and ^icra being now unfolded, he invefligates 

the 
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the differences ; inquires, in what plcafure anJ pain confif}, which among 
thefe are properly produced from paGion, and how many parts they contain. 
In the ninth part, he inveftigates, in what Icicnce properly confifts, and, 
having divided it, fliows that a certain third life prefides over wifdom, 
and wifdom over pleafure. In the tenth part, it appears how pleafure 
and wifdorn are mingled together, and that our good confifts in a compofi- 
tion of this kind. In the eleventh part, he inquires what it is in that com- 
pofition from the dominion of which felicity is produced ; in v/hich part 
both our good and good itfclf become confpicuous. And, in the twelfth 
and laft part, all the kinds of good which are purfuable as ends are enume- 
rated in order, according to the relative value of each of them to man. 

" The fubjed of this dialogue,'* fays Mr. Sydenham, " is introduced by 
flating the different opinions of Socrates and Philebus concerning the nature 
of that good wherein the happinefs of man is to be found ; opinions which, 
it feems, they had juft: before feverally avowed. Philebus, a man flrongly 
prepoflefTed with the do6^rine of Ariftippus, had aflerted that this good was 
pleafure, meaning pleafurable fenfation, or pleafure felt through the out- 
ward fenfes. On the other hand Socrates had fuppofed the fovereign good 
of man to be placed in mind, and in the energies of mind on mental Tub- 
jeds. Philebus, in fupport of his own affertion, had been haranguing for 
a long time together, after the manner of the fophifts, until he found his 
fpirits and imagination, or perhaps his ftock of plaufible arguments, quite 
exhaufted. He had, therefore, defired his friend Protarchus, a young 
gentleman who appears to have been a follower of Gorgias, to take up 
the controverfy, and carry it on in his flcad and behalf. Protarchus had 
confented, and had engaged himfelf fo to do. Immediately on this engage- 
ment, at this very point of time the prefent dialogue commences: accordingly 
it is carried on chiefly between Socrates and Protarchus. But as Philebus 
is the principal perfon whofe opinion combats againft: that of Socrates, and 
as no higher chara<Sl:er is given to Protarchus than that of accelTary, or fecond 
to Philebus, in this argumentative combat, the dialogue now before us, 
very properly and confidently with the rule which Plato feems to have 
laid down to himfelf in naming his dialogues, has the name given to it of 
Philebus." 

This admirable dialogue is replete with feme of the mofl: important dogmas 
7 of 
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of the Platonic theology, as will appear from our notes upon It ; and by thofc 
who are capable of knowing wholes from parts it may be colleded from 
what is here faid, that intclled has not the fame order with the firft caufe of 
all. For, if our intelledl is the image of the firft intellect, and the good of the 
whole of our life is not to be defined according to this alone, it neceflarily 
follows that the caufe of good is efliablifhed above intellectual perfection. 
The goo J^ therefore, or the ineffable principle of things, has a fuper-intelledlual 
fubfiftence, agreeably to what is aflerted in the Sixth Book of the Republic. 

I fiiall only add, as is well obferved by Mr. Sydenham, that the apparent 
form of this dialogue is dramatic ; the genius of it, dida5iic\ and the reafon* 
ing, for the moft part analyticaU 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES, PROTARCHUS, PHILEBUS. 
SCENE.— The LYCEUM. 



Socrates. 

Consider* now, Protarchus, what the dodrine of Philebus IS, which 
you are taking upon yourfelf to fecond and fupport ; and what things faid 
by me you are going to controvert, if they fliould he found fuch as are not 
agreeable to your mind. Will you permit me to ftate, in a fummary way, 
the difference between my pofitions and thofe of Philebus ? 
Prot. By all means. 

Soc. Philebus then fays, that the good of all animals is joy, and pleafure, 
and delight 2, and whatever clfe is congenial to them, and harmonizes with 
all other things of the fame kind. And what I contend for is, that thofc 
things are not the befl: ; but that to be wife, and to underhand ^, and 

to 

* The beginning of this cVuilogue fnppofes that much converfatioii had pafllcl, immediately be- 
fore, between Socrates and Philebus. — S. 

^ This part of the fentence, to give it a literal tranflation, runs thus : ibal it is good for all ani^ 
wals to rejoice, and (to feel) pleafure and delight, &c. — But in tranflating it we chofe to give it 
that meaning which is rightly prefumcd by Socrates to be agreeable to the fcntinu-nts of Phi- 
lebus ; for otherwife there would be no oppofilion between the opinion of Philebus and hi* 
own. — S. 

3 How is intelleft, hys Olympiodorus, fpoken of with relation to j^leafure? For^ in the firft 
place, appetite {orexis) rather is divided in oppofition to knowledge; but appetite and pleafure are 
not the fame. And, in the next place, there is a certain pleafure in knowledge. To this wc may 

reply. 
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remember, and whatever is of kin to them, right opinions, and true reafon- 
ino-s, are better things than pleafiire, and more eligible to all behigs univer- 
fally, that is, to fuch as are capable of receiving the participation of them ; 
and that to all beings which have that capacity, the a6lual partaking of them 
is of all things the moft advantageous, not only to thofe beings which are, 
but to thofe alfo which are to come. Do we not, O Philebus,,you and I,, 
feverally lay down feme fuch hypothefes as thefe ? 
Phil. Exadly fuch, O Socrates I 

reply, that there Is a pleafure in knowledge, in confequence of its participation of appetite. For 
to be pleafantly afFe<fte{l when we apprehend the object of knowledge, arifes from the afTumption 
of appetite. But to the other queftion we may reply, that the inveftigative is analogous to the 
ore£lic power: for inveftigation, being as it were a gnoftic orexis (appetite), is a way to a certain 
end J juft as orexis haflens to a certain thing. But the pofleflion of the obje(Sl of appetite is ana- 
logous to knowledge, which is the pofleflion of truth. 

Again, the vital and the oreflic are not the fame. For life is alfo predicated of knowledge ; 
fnice knowledge moves, and that which knows is mov^d," which is efpccially the peculiarity of 
life. But that which knows is moved when it invefl,igates, not when it has arrived at the end, 
which knowledge fignifies. 

Again, good is predicated both of knowledge and orexis: for knowledge is beneficialj and Is 
the caufe of union with the obje(Sl of knowledge. But the good of orexis is, as it were, pra£lic,. 
and we wifli not to know, but to be paflivc to it, and we embrace it more nearly, but do not en- 
dure to have it at a diftance. But we can endure the obje£l of knowledge, though at a diftance ;, 
for we wifli to know and not to be it. What, however, fliall wc fay the oredic is? For it is 
not common good j fince this alfo pertains to knowledge. Nor is it fomething unknown ; for 
orexis fubfifls together with knowledge. It is, therefore, a certain good which is known. Hence, 
it moves from itfelf the perceiver. But this is the beautiful j fince orexis, confidered according to 
its common acceptation, is nothing elfe than love ; though love is a ftrenuous orexis. For the more 
and the lefs produce no alteration according to fpecies ; but the ftrenuous is intenfenefs alone. 
Further 0:111, the pleafant is the attendant of orexis ; but the pleafant is apparent beauty. For ap- 
parent good is benignant and lovely to all animals. But may not the beautiful be tluis related to 
the good, according to indication ? For, in the firfl: place, the good is above idea ; but things 
which are In forms are more allied to us. For the good is the formal obje<5l of orexis j but the 
beautiful is the formal obje£l of love ; juft as being is the formal obje£l of knowledge. Orexis, 
however, difiers in fpecies from love. For, if orexis is aflumed in common, it is extended to one. 
common good. But, if the ends are feparated, the powers alfo which haft;en towards them mufl: 
be feparated. For the conta£l which, according to its idiom, is called friendftiIp,^fXja, and which 
makes a union with good, is one thing, and the powet which harmonizes with this mufl; be called. 
defire, spicn; ; but the power which, according to indigence, urges the multitude is another j and; 
& thing of this kind is denominated love, spa^j and haflens to the beautiful. — T,. 

2 o. 2„ Soc,. 
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Soc. And will you, Protarchus, take up the coiitroverfy, as I have juft 
now ftated it ? 

Prot. Of neceflity ^ I mufi:. For Philebus, the cliampioii of our fide, h 
tired and gives out. 

Soc. Now it is right and proper for us to difcover, by all means pofilble, 
the full force and meaning of both thofe hypothcfcs ; and not to give over 
till we have determined the controverfy between them. 

Prot. I agree with you, it is. 

Soc. Let us agree in this too, befidcs. 

Prot. In what r 

Soc. That we fliould, each of us*, endeavour to fet forth what ftate and 
what affection ^ of the foul is able, according to our diftcjciit hypothcfcs, to 
procure for every man a happy life. Is it not our bufmcfs \o to do? 

Prot. 

' NecelTity is threefold : for it is either felf- perfect, afTocIatlng with the good; or material, with 
which indigence and imbecility afTociate ; or it is as that which is referred to an end, as navigation 
w ith a view lo gain. Thus Proclus.— -T. 

* The Greek of this fentence, in all the editions of Plato, is avruv iKartpa. But all the tranf- 
lators interpret, as if they read in the MSS. vjnx">' £k*t£/)oj: a reading which is clearly agreeable to 
the fenfc of the paflage, and makes it eaficr to be underftood. In the printed reading the word 
avruv muft refer to Xoywv, which is more remote, and has been rather implied than exprefi'ed ; auruv 
MHarspog will then mean the argument of each \ but to fay, the argument J})ouhl endeavour^ is in 
a ftyle too figurative and bold to be ufed by any profaic writer.— -S. 

3 In the Greek, — i|<v xai ^iok^i^w. — All the differences between f|(f and ^ta^ea-ii are accurately 
fhown by Ariftotle in his Categories, cap. viii. and in his Metaphyfics, lib. iv. fee. 19. In the 
fentence now before us, the difference between them is this ; ^laka-i; ^ux^ii "" nffe^ion of the foul ^ 
is the foul's prefent but tranfient ftate ; eIjj ^j^^wJj a flate of the foul ^ is the foul's permanent affec- 
tion. Thus we fay of a man, that he is in a joyous (late of mind, wlicn the joy with which he is 
affe£led is of fomc Handing, and is likely to continue : but of a man in whofc foul joy is jufl now 
arifen, we fay, that he is feized (that is, affefted fuddenly) with joy. And thus again wc fay, 
that the mind is in a thoughtful Hate, when it has been for fome time actually thinking, and is 
not eafy to be diverted iVom thinking on ; but when a thought arifes fuddenly within us, in an 
unthinking (late of mind, and amidft the wanderings of fancy, v/e fay that a thought (Irikes 
us, that is, fuddenly affe<Sl3 our mind. It muft not however be concealed, that iljj and oiafltcrij, 
which we have here tranflated by the wordsy/a/r and affc^.'ton, ufually n'.can bal'it zw\ difyfition. But 
the affmity between this their ufual meaning, and that which they have in the paffage now before 
us, will appear, from confidering, that, as the foul acquires certain habits of a6llng, through 
frequently-repeated a£\s of the fame kind, — fo flie is fixed in (ome certain flate, through frequent 
jmpreflions made on her where flie is p.iffive, or through frequent energies of her own v. here llie is 

adive J 
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l^ROT. Certainly it is. 

Soc. Well then : You fay that it is that of rcji Icing ; uc, that it is that 
of unclciHanJing and thinking rightly. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. But what if there Hioulcl appear fonic other, preferable to both ot 
thefe, but more nearly of kin to pleafure ? lliould we not in tills cafe be both 
of us confuted, and obliged to yield the preference to a life which gives the 
ftable polTeffion of thofc \'ery things wherein you place human happincls r 
However, at the fame time it muil be agreed, that a life of pleafure would be 
found more eligible than a life of knowledge or intelleclion. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. But if that better flatc of the foul fhould appear to be more neailv 
allied to knowledge, in that cal'e, knowledge would be found to have the ad- 
vantage over pleafure, and pleafure muft give place. Do ye not agree with 
me, that thefe thhigs are fo ? or how other wife fay ye that they are ? 

Prot. To me, I mufl confefs, they feem to be as you rcprefent them. 

Soc. But to Philebus how feem they ? W^hat fay you, Philebus ? 

Phil. To me pleafure feems, and will always feem, to he the fuperior, 
whatever it be compared with. And you, Protarchus, will be at length con- 
vinced of it yourfelf. 

Prot. After having refigned to me the management of the debate, you 
can no longer be the mafler of what fhould be yielded to Socrates, and wIyai 
fliould not. 

Phil. You are in the right. But, however, I have difcharged my duty ; 
and 1 here call the Goddefs hcrfclf to witnefs it. 

Prot. W^c too are witnciTcs of the fame ; and can teftifv your making of 
thiC aflertion which you have juft made. But now, as to that examination, 
O Socrates ! which is to follow after what you and I have agreed in, whe- 
ther Philebus be willing to confent, or however he may be difpofed, let us 
try to go through with it, and briiig it to a concluiion. 

a£live ; a ftate, to wliicli thofe imprcHions from without, and thofc energies wlthhi, gradually 
lead her ; — and alfo that, in like manner as fome certain previous difpofitlon of the foul is ne- 
ceflary to every finglc a£t whicli is voluntary, fo is it alfo neceflary to the receiving of every im- 
prcflion from without, and to the perforir.Ing of every energy within.— S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. By all means, let us ; beginning with that very Goddefs who, ac- 
cording to him, is called Venus, but whofe true name is Pleafure \ 

Trot. Perfedly right. 

Soc. The fear* which I have always in me concerning the proper 
names of the Gods, is no ordinary kind of fear ; but furpaffcs the greateft 
dread. Hence, in the prefent cafe, with regard to Venus, wliatever name 
be agreeable to the Goddefs, by that w^ould I choofe to call her. But as to 
pleafure ^, how various a thing it is, I well know. And with this, as I juft 
now faid, ought we to begin, by confidering and inquiring into the nature of 
pleafure firfl. For we hear it called, indeed, by one fmgle name, as if it 
were one fimple thing : it adumes, however, all forts of forms, even fuch as 

^ Why is Pleafure, fays Olympiodorus, a Goddefs, according to Philebus ? May we not fay, 
As that which is the object of defire, aitd as an end ? But why is Venus a Goddefs? Shall we 
fey, As lovely ? Perhaps they are Goddefles, becaufe they are both concerned in the procrcationt 
of animals, the one as a prefiding power, the other as a padion. Why, too, is Pleafure not con- 
lidered as a Goddefs by any of the anticnts* ? Becaufe, fays Proclus, it neither is a prcccda- 
iieous good, nor immediately beautiful, nor has a middle fubfiftence, and different from both 
thefe. We muft fay, however, that Pleafure, according to Jamblichus, is a Goddefs, and is re- 
cognized in temples by Proclus the Laodicean. 

Again, no one of the antients fays that Venus is Pleafure. What then is the rcafon of this? 
May we not fay, that it is becaufe Venus has a copulative power, and that a certain pleafure 
follows copulation ? And alfo, that this pleafure is accompanied with much of the deformed ? 
Venus, however, is beautiful, not only that Venus which is divine, but that alfo which belongs^ 
to nature. And in theology, the idiom of Ftnus is different from that of Ey^;?ocrvv»i, Delight. — ^T. 

** Why does Socrates, fays OlympiOslorus, fo much venerate the names of the Gods ? bhall we 
fay, Becaufe formerly things adapted were confccrated to appropriate natures, and becaufe it is 
unbecominp; to move things immovable ? or, that names are adapted to the nature of the Gods, 
according to what is faid in the Cratylus ? or, that thefe names are vocal images of the Gods, 
according to Democritus ? But how does a worthy man fear ? Either very properly the divine wrath ; 
or this fear is a veneration, hut not a certain paflion attended with dread. 1 fhall only obferve, 
in addition to what is faid by Olympiodorus, that this paflage, among a multitude of others, 
proves, beyond all poflibility of contradiction, that Socrates believed in the exiftence of divine 
beings, the immediate progeny of the ineffable caufe of all, or, in other words, was a poly- 
theift.— T. 

3 Pleafure fubfifts together with motion; for it is the attendant of it. But the motion of in. 
tellc<5^ is an immutable energy; that of foul, a mutable energy ; and that of an animal, a paffivt 
energy. But that of a plant is paflion only.— T. 

"■ Viz. by none of the Greek theologifls, 

9 are 
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arc the moft unlike one to another. For ohfcrve : we fay that the uitempe- 
rate man has plcafure ; and that the temperate man has pleafure alfo, — plea- 
fure in being what he is, that is, temperate. Again : we fay that pleafure 
attends on folly, and on the man who is full of foolifh opinions and foolifh 
hopes ; that pleafure attends alfo on the man who thinks wifely, — pleafure in 
that very mental energy, his thinking wifely. Now any perfon who would 
affirm thefe pleafures to be of fimilar kind, would be jull:ly deemed to want 
underftanding. 

Prot. The pleafures which you mention, O Socrates, are indeed produced 
by contrary caufes ; but in the pleafures themfelves there is no contrariety. 
For how fhould pleafure not be fimilar to pleafure, itfelf to itfelf, the moft 
fimilar of all things ' ? 

Soc. Jud: fo, colour too, my friend, differs not from colour in this refpc6!:, 
that it is colour, all. And yet, we all of us know that black, belides being 
different from white, happens to be alfo its direct contrary. So figure, too, 
is all one with figure, after the fame manner, in the general. But as to the 
parts of that one general thing, fome arc direclly contrary to others ; and 
between the reft there happens to be a kind of infinite diverfity. And many 
other things we ftiall find to be of this nature. Believe not then this pofi- 
tion, that things the moft contrary are all of them one. And 1 fufpedt that 
we ftiall alfo find fome pleafures quite contrary to other pleafures. 

Prot. It may be io. But how will that hurt my fide of the queftion ? 

Soc. In that you call them, diffimilar as they are, by another name ; (Ihall 
we fay?) for ^ jikafant tilings you call good. Now that all pleafant things 
are pleafant, admits of no difpute. But though many of them are evil, and 
many indeed good, as 1 readily acknowledge, yet all of them you call good ; 
and at the fame time }ou confcfs them to be diffin^ilar in their natures, when 
a man forces you to this confeffion. What then is that, the fame in every 

* This was the very hnguage, or manner of cxpreinon, ufcd by a fe£l of philofophers called 
Cyrenaics, from Cyrene, the native city of AriRippus, their mafter. For the Cyrcn:iics held, fay» 
l.acrtius, /xn 3iaf r^fjv y^o^tYM r,hw,<,^ thai plcofure differs net from p!eafurc. Whence it appears proba- 
ble, that Philcbus tkrivccl liis notions and cxpreHions on this point from fome of the difciples of 
AriQippus, if not fro>n Arilllppus hiniff.ir. For this philofopher, after he had for fome time con- 
vcrl'ed with Socrates, for the fake of v.hofe converfation became to Alliens, departed thence, 
and went to yligina ; wlicrc he profcilcd the teaching of philofophy, and where he refided till 
after the death of Soci«:cs. — S. 

pleafure. 
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pleafure, in the evil pleafurcs equally with the good, from which you f^ivc 
to all pleafurcs the denomination of good ? 

Prot. What is that, O Socrates, which you fay ? Do you imagine that 
any perfon, after having aflerted that pleafure is the good, will admit your 
fuppofition ? or will fuffer it to pafs uncontradidled, that only fomc pleafurcs 
are good, but that other pleafurcs are evil ? 

Soc. However, you will acknowledge that pleafurcs are unlike one to 
another, and fomc even contrary to others ? 

Prot. By no means ; fo far as they are pleafurcs, every one of them. 

Soc. We arc now brought back again to the fame pofition, O Protarchus ! 
There is no difference between pleafure and pleafure ; all pleafurcs are alike, 
we muft fay : and the fimilar inftances, juil now produced, in colours and in 
figures, have had, it feems, no cfFcd: upon us. But we fhall try, and talk 
after the manner of the meanefl'arguers, and mere novices in dialectic. 

Prot. How do you mean ? 

Soc. I mean, that if I, to imitate you, and difpute with you in your own 
way, Ihould dare to afTcrt that two things, the mofl unlike, are of all things 
the moft like to each other, I (hould fay nothing more than what you fay : 
lb that both of us would appear to be rawer difputants than we ought to be ; 
and the fubje<51 of our diipute would thus flip out of our hands, and get 
away. Let us refume it, therefore, once more : and, perhaps, by returning 
to fnnilitudes ', we may be induced to make fomc conceflions each of us to 
the other. 

* The fenCe and the reafoning require a fmall alteration to be here maile In the Greek copies of 
Plato, by reading, inlleaJ of ra; l/jLoiag, — raj onoioTviraij f.miliiudes, or rather ra lixaaf ftmiles .—S\m\\*:s 
of the kind here meant are by Ariftotle, in his Art of Rhetoric, lib. ii. cap. 20. edit. Du Vail, juflly 
fly led ra luxparixay Socraticy becaufe frequently employed by Socrates. They arc not fuch as 
thofe for which the imagination of a poet flclms over all nature, to illuRrate fome ihings by fuper- 
ficlal refemblances to them in other things: neither are they fuch as the memory of an orator 
ranfacks all hiflory for, to prove the certainty of fome doubtful fa£l by examples on record, which 
agree with it in a few circumftances : but they are fuch as the reafon of an accompliOicd mafter 
of dialefticchoofesout from fubjcifts near at hand, to prove the truth of fomc uncertain or contro- 
verted pofition, by the analogy it bears to fome other truth which is obvious, and clear, and will 
be readily admitted. Such a fimlle, bearing the plaineft and moft (Iriking analogy with what is to 
be proved, is adually produced, immediately after this preface to it, by Socrates. But not a 
word is there in what follows concerning fimilar pleafurcs •, and t«j ofAoiai, alih ox fimUar^ cannot 
be joined with, or belong ro, any preceding noun, befidc ^iJovatj. As to the word rtlurmng-, in the 
prcfent fentcnce, it refers to thofe fimiles produced before of colour and of figure.— S. 

Prot, 
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Prot. Say how, 

Soc. Suppofe me to be the party queftioned ; and fuppofe yourfelf, Pro- 
tarchus, to interrogate me. 

Prot. Concernhig what ? 

Pol. Concerning prudence, and fcience, and intelligence, and all the reft 
of thole things which in the beginning of our converfation 1 faid were good, 
when I was afked what fort of a thing good was ; muft I not acknowledge 
thefe to be attended with the fame circumftance which attends thofe other 
things celebrated by you ? 

Prot. What circumflance ? 

Soc. The fciences, viewed all of them together, will feem to both of us 
not only many, and of diverfe kinds, but diflimilar too, fome to others. Now 
if befides there fhould appear a contrariety ' in any way, between fome of 
them and others, (hould I deferve to be difputed with any longer, if, fearful 
of admitting contrariety between the fciences, 1 were to aflert that no one 
fcience was diflimilar to any other fcience? For then the matter in debate 
between us, as if it were a mere fable, being deftroyed, would vanifh : while 
we faved ourfelves by an illogical retreat. But fuch an event ought not to 
happen, except this part of it, — the faving of ourfelves. And now the equa- 
lity, which appears thus far between your hypothecs and mine, I am well 
enough pleafed with. The pleafures happen to be found many and diflimi- 
lar ; many alfo and diverfe are the fciences. The difference, however, be- 
tween your good and mine, O Protarchus, let us not conceal : but let us dare 
to lay it fairly and openly before us both ; that we may difcover, (if thofe 
who are clofely examined will make any difcovery,) whether pleafure or 
vvifdom ought to be pronounced the chief good of man, or whether any third 
thing, different from either : fince it is not, as I prefume, with this view that 
we contend, that my hypothefis, or that yours, may prevail over its antago- 
nift ; but that which hath the truth on its fide, we are both of us to contend 
/or and fupport. 

Prot. This is certainly our duty. 

' Co?ili'ariety in the fciences is nothing more than diverfity. For one fcience is not in oppofition 
tOj or hoftilc to, another ; fince fecondary are fubfervienl to prior fciences, and from them derive 
their proper principles. — ^T. 

VOL. IV. 3 p Soc, 
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Soc, But this point further we {l^ould, both of us together, fettle on the 
furefl: ground. 

Prot. What point do you mean ? 

Soc. That which puzzles and perplexes all perfons who choofe to make 
it the fubje6l of their converfation : nay, fometimes fome others, who have no 
fuch intention, are led to it unawares in converfation upon other fubjeds. 

pROT. Exprefs what you mean in plainer terms. 

Soc. I mean that which fell in our way but juft now, the nature of which 
is fo full of wonders. For that many are one S and that one is many, is 
wonderful to have it faid ; and either of thofe pofitions is eafy to be contro- 
verted. 

Prot. Do you mean fuch pofitions as this, — that I Protarchus, who am 
iDy nature one perfon, am alfo many ? and fuch as thefe others, — that myfelf, 
and other perfons the reverfe of me, — the great alfo and the little, the heavy 
and the light, are one and the fame ? with a thoufand pofitions more which 
might be made of like kind ? 

Soc. The wonders, O Protarchus, which you have now fpoken of, relat- 
ing to the one and many, have been hackneyed in the mouths of the vulgar ; 
but by the common agreement, as it were, of all men, they are now laid 
afide, and are never to be mentioned : for they are confidered as childifh and 
eafy objedlions, and great impediments alfo to difcourfe. It is now alfo 
a<yreed, never to introduce into converfation, as an inftance of one and many, 
the members or parts into which any fingle thing may be confidered as divi- 
fible, Becaufe, when a refpondent has once admitted and avowed, that all 
thefe \7nembers or ji arts] are that one thing, which is thus at the fame time 
many^ he is refuted and laughed at by his queftioner, for having been driven 
to aflert fuch monftrous abfurdities as thefe, — that a fingle one is an infinite 
multitude, and an infinite multitude only one. 

Prot. What other things, then, not hackneyed among the vulgar, nor 
as yet univerfally agreed on, do you mean, O Socrates, relating to this 
point ? 

Soc. I mean, young man, when a thing is propofed to be confidered, 
which is one, but is not of the number or nature of things generated and pc- 

* Sec the Parmcnides.— T, 

rifliable. 
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rifhable. For as to the ones of this latter fort, it is agreed, as I jud: now 
faid, to rejed them, as unworthy of a ferious confutation. The ones which 
I mean are fuch as man, ox, beauty, good. When thefe hejinds ^, or fuch as 
thefe, are propofed for fubjcds of debate, much ferious attention is given 
them; and when they come to be divided, any one of them into many, much 
doubt and controverfy arifes, 

pROT. Upon what points ? 

Soc. In the firft place, whether fuch monads fhould be deemed to have 
true being. In the next place, how it is that thefe monads, every one of 
them being always the fame, and never generated, nor ever to be deftroyed, 
have, notwithftandiiig, one and the fame ftability common to them all*. 
And laftly. Whether we fliould fuppofe every fuch monad to be difperfed.and 
fprcad abroad amongft an infinity of things generated or produced, and thus, 
from being one, to become many ; or whether we fhould fuppofe it to remain 
entire, itfelf by itfelf ^, feparate and apart from that multitude. But, of all 
fuppofitions, this might appear the moft impoffible, that one and the fame 

* Plato, fays Olympiodorus, calls the fummlts of forms monads and henads. He calls them 
heuadsy with reference to the appropriate multitude of which they are the leaders : but monads^ 
with reference to the fupereflential. Or we may fay, that there are twofold fummits of forms, 
the one ejfetitial^ and the other characlerized by unify, as it is faid in the Parmcnides. — See the 
Notes on the firft hypothefis of the Parmcnides. From hence the ignorance of Cudworth is ap- 
parent, who, in his Intellcdual Syftem, p. 555, confiders the do£lrine of /j€Nads derived from the 
firft one, or the one itfc/f^ as a fidion of the latter Platonifts. — T. 

* This fecond queftion fuppofcs the firft queftion decided in favour of the true being of the 
monads. For, if unlverfals are held to be only names, invented to denote unreal fancies or fa6ti- 
tious notions, it is trifling and idle to inquire whence they derive ftability, this being an afFeftion, 
or property, of real beings only, — unlefs it be as merely nominal, notional, or faiitaftic, as thofe 
things are to which it is attributed.— The fentence now before us in the Greek is printed thus: 
TTui; au TawTaj, /xiav tucxo-rnv ovrav asi rnv auTr^v, xai y.YiTS ytvicnr //»ite ohtOpov 7r(>oorosxof/.E)iy]Vf o/jLUf eivaii 0t- 
^aiorr,ra (-iiuv rauTy^v. The Greek text nuift here be faulty ; and, to make good fenfe of it, it Is 
neceflary to make a fmall alteration or two, — by reading txiii* inftead of e(1':«{, and uxi cxuiw inftead 
of rauTny- In tranflating this paflage, we have prefumed it ought to be fo read; and the meaning, 
intended to be conveyed by It, we fuppofe to be this :— " it muft needs fcem ftrange, that dilliniSt 
beings, not generated, fonie of them by others, but all equally eternal, without intercommunity 
or interchange between them, ftiould, neverthelefs, have one and the fame nature, that oi monad 
or Hiiity^ and one and the fame property of their being, that oi Jlability.'' — S. 

^ In the Greek we here read— «yT>iv «^T)if x^/"5' 1^"^ i^ i^ prefumed that we ought to read— • 
ayTJiv t<p' oiTDj x^^ij.— S. 

3 p 2 thijiG^ 
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thing (liould be in a Tingle one, and in many, at the fame time. Thefe points, 
O Protarchus, which regard fuch inftances as I have mentioned, and not 
fuch as were mentioned by you, thefe are they, which, for want of being 
rightly fettled, create all the difficulties and doubts we meet with in dif» 
courfe ; but when once they are fettled rightly, they clear the way with 
cafe. 

Prot. Then, it feems, we are to labour thefe points firft. 

Soc. I fhould think we ought. 

Prot. And that we confent to it, you may take for granted, all of us 
here. Philebus, indeed, it is beft perhaps, at prefent, not to difcompofe by 
afking him qucftions, now that he is quiet. 

Soc. Very well ; but in what way fhall we begin the difcuffion of thefe 
points in fo wide a field of controverfy .? Shall we begin thus ? 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. We fay, in fpeaking of thefe monads, (each of which is one, but, on 
a logical examination of it, appears to be divifible into many,) that they run 
throughout every fentence in our difcourfe, every where and always ; and 
that, as their being fliall never have an end, fo neither does it firft begin ia 
the prefent age. Now this perpetual attendant upon all fpeech proceeds, as 
it feems to me, from fomething immortal and undecaying within ourfelves. 
And hence it is, that the youth every where, when they have thus had a taftc 
of it, are overjoyed at their having thus found a treafure of wifdom. Tranf- 
ported, therefore, with the delight it gives them, they apply it to every fub- 
jecl of dilcourfe : fometimes they colled particulars from all quarters, and 
roll them into one ; then they unroll them again, and part them afunder. 
After having in this way puzzled themfelves in the firft place, they queftioa 
and puzzle the perfon next at hand, whether he be their equal in age, or 
younger than themfelves, or older, fparing neither father nor mother, nor 
any one cKe who will attend to them, fcarcely other animals more than man : 
it is certain they would not exempt any who fpeak a foreign language only, 
could they but find fomewhcre an interpreter. 

Prot. Do you not fee, O Socrates, how numerous we are, and that all 
of us are young ? and are you not afraid that, if you rail at us, we (hall all 
join Philebus, and attack you jointly ? However (for we apprehend your 
meaning), if ) ou can by any means or contrivance eafily rid of us of thefe 

perplexities, 
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perplexities, which hhider the progrcfs of our inquiry, and can devife fomc 
better way of nnanaging the argument, do you but give your mind to the pro- 
fecution of it, and we fliall do our utmoft to follow and attend you. For the 
prefent debate is of no trifling concern, Socrates. 

Soc. Indeed it is not, O boys ! as Philebus called you. No better way 
then is there, nor can there be, than that, which I am always a great lover 
of; but often before now it has flipped away from my fight, and has left me, 
as it were, in a defert, at a lofs whither to turn me. 

Prot, Let us but know what way you mean. 

Soc. To point out the way is not very difficult ; but to travel in it, is the 
moft difficult of all things. For all fuch human inventions as depend on 
art are, in this way, difcovered and laid open. Confider then the way which. 
I am fpeaking of. 

pROT. Do but tell it us then. 

Soc. A gift ' of the Gods to men, as it appears to me, by a certain Pro- 
metheus * hurled from the Gods along with a fire the mofl luminous. From 

the 

' This gift is the diaUBic of Plato, of which we have given an ample account in the Intro- 
dii£lion to, and Notes on^ the Parmenides. I (hall only obferve at prefent, that this vertex ofthe 
fciences confifts of four parts, viz. div'ificn^ definition^ demonjlration^ and analyfts. Of thefe, the 
divifive art, fays Olympiodorus, is connate with the progreflion of things ; but the analytic whh 
their convcrfion. And the definitive and detmnjirative arts, which have a middle fituationi are 
fimilar to the hypoflafis, or fubfifting nature of things. The definitive^ however, is analogous to 
that hypoftafis which fubfifts from itfclf } but the demonfirative to ihat which is fufpended from its 
caufe. — T. 

* Prometheus, fays Olympiodorus, does not produce good, as unfolding into light, but as a 
Titan. For he employs a providential care upon rational e/Tcnces which proceed to the extremity, 
jufi: as Epimetheus provides for irrational natures. For irrational natures proceed to a care of 
things fubordinatc, and, having proceeded, diftribute the whole of divine Providence. Again, 
the fire which Prometheus flole, and gave to men, is every anagogic efTence and perfeflion, diltri- 
buted through him to the laft of things. Hence it is faid to have been fio/en, becaufe an anagogic 
((Tcncc IS deduced I but through him, becaufe it is alone deduced Titanically, — but other Gods 
give fubfillence to a form of this kind. 

Again, that every generated nature is one and many. Is nothing wonderful ; for tliefe natures 
are partible, and participate of many habitudes ; but how is this the cafe with every inrelligible 
efience.'' Iti the firft place, we may fay that each is a monad, and alfo a number, according to 
the feries of the monad j as, for inflance, the beautiful, and things beautiful. In the fecond place, 
tlut the monad is both that which it is, and all other things according to commixtion. In the third 

place, 
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the men of antlent times, men better than we are, and dwelling nlgher to 
the Cods, this tradition of it bath dcfcendcd to us, — that thofe beings faid 
to be for ever derive their efTcnce from one and many; and therefore have 
in themielves bound and infinity connatural to them : that, being in the midfl 
of things fo conftituted as they are, \vc ought to llippofe and to fearch for 
fomeone idea in every thing around us; for that, fince it is there, we fhal], 
on fearching, be fure to find it : that, after we have found it, we are next 
to look for two, if two only are next ; othcrwifc three, or fome other num- 
ber : again, that every one of this number we are to examine in like man- 
ner: until at length a man not only perceives, that the one, with which he 
began, is one, and many, and infinite, but difrovers alfo how many it contains : 
for, that a man never fhould proceed to the idea of infinite, and apply it im- 
mediately to any number, before he has fully difcovered all the definite num- 
her which lies between the infinite and the one : but that, having completed 

this 

place, it both confifls from the genera of being and one idiom. In the fourth place, the Idiom is 
multiplied together with the many j but there Is a certain impartible fummit in all the many. In 
the fifth place, this fummit is an united form, but there is alfo fomething in it above form. And, 
in the fixth place, this fummit is at the fame time the united, but not t/je one. Further fllll, as 
all things are from one and many, it is neccfTary that thefe two principles fhould be arranged prior 
to all things; the former being the caufe to all things of unity, and the latter of multitude. 
They muft likewife evidently be pofterlor to the firft caufe; for that is a/ <?;;iv th« caufe of all 
things. 

Again, in the extremities of things infinite multitude is beheld, but In the fummit a monad 
prefubfifls, according to every form. But infinite multitude would not be generated, nniefs in 
the monad which generates it an infinite power was preaflumed. Nor would every individual 
in infinites be bounded, unlefs bound proceeded to the laft of things. Progrcfiion fubfilis through 
all appropriate racdin, from tlie monad to infinite multitude. And, In the firft place, this Is feen 
in multitude capable of being participated. For progrefTion is not Immediately from t/?e one to the 
infinite, but to two and three, and the following numbers. And, in the next place, the pro- 
greflion of bodies is of this kijid, for it has no vacuum together with its variety* In the third 
place, the generative power of the monad being both one and many, at once generates all things 
according to the whole of irfelf ; things fccondary being always ccnl'equent to fuch as are prior. 

Further ftill, fays Olymplodorus, the divlfive method proceeds together with the progreifion 
of forms, not cutting ofi" the continuity of fubjerlion, nor introducing a vacuum, hut proceed- 
ing through all the media, from the one to the infinite. The bufinefs of the divinve method Is firft 
to place //j^ o/:'f every where before the many. Secondly, to place the finite before infinite mul- 
titude. Thirdly, always to define according to quantity, the ledcr before the greater number. 
Fourthly, to omit no number of things which give completion to progreflion. Fifthly, to fcle£l 

numbers 
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this (lifcbvery, we fliould then finifli our fearch ; and difmiffi ng into infinity 
every one of all thofe numbers, we fliould bid farewell to them. The Gods, 
as I before faid, have given us to confider things in this way, and in this way 
to learn them, and teach them one to another. But the wife men of thefc 
days take any monad whatever, and divide it into many with more concife- 
nefs than they ought, and with more prolixity too, fuice they never come to 
an end : for immediately after the monad they introduce infinity, overlook- 
ing all the intermediate numbers ; the exprefs mention of which, or the 
omiffion of them, diflinguifhes fuch dialedical and fair debates as ours, from 
fuch as are contenti'«fus and fophiftical. 

Prot. Part of what you fay, Socrates, I feem to apprehend tolerably well ; 
but the meaning of fome things which you have now faid, I fhould be glad 
to hear you exprefs in plainer terms. 

numbers adapted to refpe£live forms ; the triadic, for inflance, or the hebdomadic, to Minerva^ 
and in a fimilar manner in all the reft. For different numbers proceed according to different 
forms-, as alfo of the Gods, there arc different numbers according to difl'erent Divinities. For 
of monads themfelves, one progreffion is monadic, as that of the monad ; another dyadic, as that 
of the dyad j and in a fimilar manner with the reft : fo that there is not a divifion of all things into 
two. Sixthly, to divide through forms, but not through form and negation, according to the 
opinion of Ariftotle : for no number is produced from form and negation. Seventhly^ to pro- 
duce every monad into divifion in its proper order, whether it be in that of bound, or in that of 
infinity : for each is every where. Ninthly, to produce things oppofitely divided, according to 
antithefis, whether certain media are difcovered, or not. Tenthly, not to leave the media in the 
extent (tv tw frxarsi). Eleventhly, to afcribe different numbers appropriately to different orders, 
as the number twelve to fupermundane natures, and the number feven to intelledualsi 
Twclfthly, to fee where the leffer numbers are more excellent, and where they are fubordinate, 
and in a fimilar manner with refpe£l to the greater. For the mundane decad is fubordinate to 
the fupermundane duodecad; but the intellectual hebdomad is fuperior to it. 

Again, the analytic art is fubordinate to the divifive ; for the latter is from a caufe, but the 
former from a fign ; and the latter from on high furveys things more fubordinate, but the former 
beholds downwards things on high •, and the latter ftops at nothing fenfible, but the former at 
firft: {lands in need of fenfe. Thus, the latter giving fubfiftence and producing, nearly makes 
the whole of the proceeding eflence-, but the former converting, confers on that which has pro- 
ceeded a departure from the fubordinate, and an adherence to the more excellent nature. On 
which account progrefllon is more eflential than converfion, and is therefore more excellent. So 
that proceffion is fuperior to converlion, and the eflential to the anagogic. In the defcent of the 
foul, however, fince progreffion is here an apoftacy from better natures, afcent which correfponds 
to converfion is better than progrclhon or defcent.— T. SOC. 

7 
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Soc. The whole of what I have (aid, Protarchus, is evident in letters. In 
thefe, therefore, which have been taught you from your childhood, you may 
eafily apprehend my meaning* 

Prot. How in letters? 

Soc. Voice, that iflbes out of the human mouth, may be confidered as 
one general thing, admitting of an infinite number of articulations, not only 
in all men taken together, but alfo in every individual man, 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Now we are not made knowing in fpeech, or found articulate, 
through the knowledge either of the infinity or of the orifenefs of its nature : 
but to know how many, and what, are the parts into which it is naturally 
divided, — this it is which makes any of us a grammarian, or fkilled in 
grammar, 

Prot. Moft certainly* 

Soc. And further, that by which a man comes to be fkilled in mufic is 
this very thing. 

Prot. How fo ? 

Soc. Mufical found', which is the fubjedt matter of this art, may be con- 
fidered in itfelf as one general thing. 

Phot. Without difpute. 

'' In the Greek, the term ufed here, as well as jufl before, (where this tranflation hath the 
word voJcey) is ^w^n. It there fignified articulated vocal found, or fpeech: it here fignifies mufical 
found of the voice, or vocal mufic. We fee then that ^am^ human voice, is by Plato fuppofed to 
be a common genus, divifible into thofe two forts or fpecies. It is exprefsly fo laid down by Ni- 
oomachus, (Harmonic. Enchirid. pag. 3, edit. Amft.) in thefe words : — Tnj avQpuTrivns (pum ol a7r» 
rou XluBccyopiKQU ^tSaa-Ktx\Eiov 3i/o f^aaxoy, cog Ivog ysvouf, eiSn iyrapx^iv xai ro fitv cunx^i ^Siuq uvo/xa^ov' ro 
& 3iao-T»i|UATtxov. Such [writers concerning mufic] as came out of the Pythagorean fchoolfay^ that of 
human voice [in general], as of one genuSy there are two fpeciet. One of thefe two they properly named 
continuous^ the other difcrete. Thefe two technical terms he afterward explains, by (hewing us 
that the continuous is that voice which we utter in difcourfing and in reading j (and therefore, by 
Arifloxenus and by Euclid termed f ujvri "Koyixn') and that the difcrete is the voice iflued out of our 
mouths in Tinging i (and thence termed ^uvn (JktXu^iun') for, in this latter cafe, every fingle found 
is diftinguilhed by a certain or meafured tone of the voice. The fame divifion of ^«v)i is laid down, 
and a fimilar account of it is given, by Arifloxenus in Harmonic. Elem^ent. pag. 8 & 9, edit. 
Aaiil.— S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And let us fuppofe two kinds of it, the grave and the acute, and a 
third kind between thofe two, the homotonous, or how otherwife ^ ? 

Prot. Mufical found in general is fo to be diftinguiflied. 

Soc. But with the knowledge of this diftindion only, you would not yet 
be Ikilled in mufic ; though without knowing it you would be, as to raufic, 
quite worthlefs. 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But, my friend, when you have learnt the intervals * between all 
mufical founds, from the more acute to the more grave, how many they are 
in number, and into what forts they are diftinguifhed ; when you have 
alfo learnt the bounds ' of thefe intervals, and how many fyftems ♦ are com- 

pofed 

* Homotony of found is made when a (Iring of feme ftringed inftrument of mufic, having the 
fame degree of tenfion with a fimilar ftring of fome other, yields, in conjundion with it, the 
fame mufical tone j or when two different voices utter at the fame time mufical founds, neither 
of which is more acute, or more grave, than the other. In both cafes, the famenefs of the 
found is alfo termed ofto^wviot : for ^wv*?, vc/V/, is (metaphorically) attributed to all mufical inftru- 
ments •, (fee Nicomachus, pag. 5 and 6.) as, on the other hand, tone is (by an eafy metaphor) 
attributed to the human voice, modulated by the will in the trachea, or afpera arteria : for this 
natural wind-inftrumcnt, in Englifti aptly named the wind-pipe, while it tranfmits the air 
breathed out from the lungs, receives any degree of tenfion it is capable of, at the pleafure of the 
mind. In like manner, a repetition of the fame tone from a fingle human voice, as well as from 
a fingle monochord, is termed a monotony. — S. 

* An interval is the diftance [or difference kxtcc towov, with regard to place] between any two 
mufical founds, (between that which is acute relatively to the other, and that other which is re- 
latively a grave,) however near together they may be, or however remote from each other, on 
any fcale of mufic. In proportion to the nearnefs or remotenefs of thefe two founds, the interval 
Isetween them is, in mathcmaticjil language, faid to be fmall or great ; that is, it is ftiort or long. 
So that different mufical intervals, like all other different diftances from place to place, effentially 
differ one from another in magnitude or length. And on this effential difference are founded all 
the other diverfities of the intervals. 

^ The bounds of each interval are thofe two mufical founds, from either of which there is made 
an immediate ftep or tranfition to the other. Of all mufical founds the three principal were : 
vraTn the mojl grave^ v»it»i the mojl acute^ and ykt(jy\ the middle between thofe other two, on thfc 
moft anticnt fc. le of mufic ; which confided of only feven founds, produced by ftriking on the 
fame number 'A ftv.ngs, all of different lengths. We account thofe three juft now mentioned 
the piincljiiil, becaufe the firft and eafieft divlfion of any quantity, whether it be continuous or 
difcrete, is Into two equal parts, or halves ; the moft diftlnguilhablc points or bounds of it, 
therefore, however it be afterwards fubdivided, are the two extremes and the middle. Accord- 
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pofed out of them ; (which our predeceflbrs having difcovered, delivered 
down to us, who come after them, by the name of harmonies ^ ; and having 

difcovered 

ingly Plato, in his 4th book De Republica, edit. Cantab, pag. 314, fpeaking of thereaTw, the uTrarn^ 
and the /mecdi, the higheft, the loweft, and the middle found in mufic, caHs them bpoug rpug apfioviai, 
the three bounds of hanmnyy and likens to them the three mofl: evidently diftinguifhed parts of 
the foul, — the rational part, the higheft ; the concupifcible, the lowed •, and the irafciblc, between 
them both.— S. 

* A fyftcm is a compofition of three or more mufical founds j oj (what amounts to the fame 
thing) it is an extent, comprehending two or more intervals. Of thefe fyftems the general diver^ 
fities are laid down by Ariftides, pag. 15 & feq. But iix his definition of a fyftem (as it is 
printed) an important error deferves notice. For we there read — TrAfiov^jv ri 3l/o«v, more than twoi 
inftead of which we ought to read — hoiv v TrhBiovuv, two or more', or elfe— 5rX«ov«p jj kvog, tnore 
than one: which laft arc the very words ufed by Ariftoxenus, Euclid, and Gaudentius, in their 
definitions of a fyftem. The error probably arofe from fomo manufcript copy of Ariftides hap- 
pening to be not eafily legible in this place. The tranfcriber of it, therefore, we fappofc, con* 
fulted Bacchcius ; who in his definition of a fyftem ufeth the v/ovAt^-TrXmvm ^ ivuv. Thefe words 
are right indeed in Bacchcius, becaufc they are by him applied to f^yywv, mufical founds, agree- 
ably to our firft definition i but they would be wrong in Ariftides, where he is fpeaking, not of 
fdoyywv, but of Jia(7TTi/xaTw:/, the intervals of thofe founds, agreeably to our fecond definition. On 
the many diverfitles and variations to be made in fo large a field of fyftems, are founded thofe 
many different forms, figures, or modes of harmony, or forts of tunes, (the Greek writers call 
them EiJV:, iiopcpai) cr^u^ara, Tporrot, and rovoi apfxovicifi) the general kinds of which, according to 
Ariftides, pjg. 25, are thefe — the Doric, the Phrygian, and the Lydian. If this be true, all the 
other modes are to be confulercd as fubordinate to thefe three ; and indeed they feem, fome of 
them, to be Intenfions, others to be remiftions,. and others to be mixtures, of thofe the more mo- 
derate and fimple. — S. 

' The word apiMviUy hari/wtiy, was ufcd in different fenfes by the old Grecian writers. We 
ic;)rn from Nicomachus, that the moft antient writers on mufic gave the name of harmony to that 
moft perfe(5l confonance, the diapafon. Ariftoxenus and Euclid mean, by the term harmony, 
that kind of melody which is called enharmonic. Plato and Arlftotle, when they fpeak of har- 
mony in the fiiigular number, without the addition of an epithet denoting the fort, mean by 
that term the idea which is commonly now-a-days exprefled by the term mufic ; probably, 
bccaufe it was the firft difcovered of thofe fciences, as well as the firft invented of thofe 
arcs, which were antiently coa:;prehended together in one general idea, exprefled in one word, 
and termed mufic. But when the fame great phllofophers fpcak of harmonies in the plural 
number, they mean thofe different forms or modes of harmony whofe fpecific differences 
depend on tlie different fyftems, or on the different ordar of thofe fyftems of which they 
:^e feverally compofed. To the term harmony in this latter fenfq only, (as it fignifies a mode of 
harmony,) agrees the followii.g definition of it; given U3 by Theo, ^nd, long after him, by 

Pfcllus:— 
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•difcovercd other fuch afFe6lions ' in the motions of the body, and in 
words*, meafuring thcfe by numbers, they have taught us to call them 
rhythms * and metres^ bidding us to infer from hence, that every one-and- 
many ought to be fearched into and examined in the fame way ;) when you 
have learnt all thofe things, and comprehend them fn this ample manner, 
with all their feveral diverfities and didindions, then are you become fkilled 
in mufic. And by confidering in the fame way the nature of any other kind 
of being, when you thus fully comprehend it, you are become in that refpecft 
intelligent and wife. But the infinite multitude of individuals, their infinite 
variety, and the infinite changes incident to each, keep you infinitely far off 
from intelligence and wifdom : and as they make you to be behind other 
men in every path of knowledge, they make you inconfiderable, and of no 

Pfellus : — *Ap/Aovix ktti o-va-rvfjunruv rrwrabi' A harmony (not harmony in general) is a compojt^ 
t'lon (or an ordering together) of jyfevis. On this definition Bouillaud, in his Notes to Theo, 
pag. 250,jiidiciou(ly obferves, — Focal hie harmoniam quos alii appellant rpoTiovifeu Tovovg. On this 
fubjcd we fliall only obferve further, that the fynlhefis of harmony, prefented to us by Plato, in 
the whole paflTage now before us, beginning from fimple (pdoyyoi, or mufical founds, (which are 
the elements or primary conftituent parts ot harmony,) is exactly the fame, and proceeds in the 
fame order, with that fynthefis which is taught by all the antient Greek writers on mufic : one 
proof among many, this, of Plato's knowledge in the theory of mafic. Agreeably to which ob- 
fervation, Plutarch, in his Treatife ttf/jj Moyo-/«>if, informs us, that Plato applied his mind clofely 
to the fcience of mufic; having attended the Le6iures of Draco the Athenian, and thofe of 
Metellus of Agrigentum. Or if we fuppofe that Plato, in this part of the prefent dialogue, did 
no more than faithfully record the dodtrine of Socrates, our fuppofition is very juftifiable ; for 
Socrates in his old age ftudicd mufic under Connus. — S. 

^ That is, fuch relations and proportions, (or, to make ufe of mufical terms,) fuch fteps and 
tranfitions, intervals and bounds, fyftems and compofiiions, in the motions of the body, and in 
words, as are analogous to the affcfSlions of mufical founds, called by thofe very names. The 
Greek word, which we have rendered into Englifh by the word affeHionSy in the paflTage of Plato 
now before us is Trafln, and, tranflatcd literally, i\g\\\^\Qs pajfions. For, whatever fituation, con- 
dition, or circumftance, any being or thing is placed in by fome other, — or by its relation to fome 
other, — in whatever way it is afted on, or affedled by, that other, — fuch fituation, &<;. of the being 
or thing fo placed, fo a<Scd on, or fo affcdled, was by the Greek philofophers termed a -n-othq, a 
pajfion of fuch being; becaufe in that refpecl the being is paflive. — S. I fhall only obferve, in 
addition to what Mr. Sydenham has faid, that the word pa/Jion always fignifies, both with Plato 
and Ariftotlc, a participated properly of any being. — T. 

"^ In the printed Greek of this paflage we read only, — evtf raij Kivrcicrtv ocv rou crufAaro^ — immedi- 
ately after which, — ftre pnfxacny, — ouglit to follow, but is omitted. — S. 

3 Rhythm, in general, is an order of homogeneous motions meafured by time. 

3 Q 2 account. 
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account, not to be numbered amongft the knowing In any fubjec^ ; becaufe 
you never confider any thing thoroughly, and are unable to give a true ac- 
count of it, never looking at the definite number which it coi tains. 

PROT. Excellently well, O Philebus, as it appears to me, has Socrates 
fpoken in what he has now faid. 

Phil. It appears fo too to me rayfelf. But how does all this fpeech of his 
concern our controverfy ? What was the defign or drift of it ? 

Soc. A very pertinent queftion, O Protarchus, this, propofed to us by 
Philebus. 

pROT. Indeed it is : and by all means give it an anfwcr. 

Soc. That will I do, as foon as I have gone through the little yet remain- 
ing of the fubje6t on which I have been fpeaking. For, as the man who 
applies himfelf to the confideration of any kind of things whatever ought 
not, as I have faid, to throw his eye at once upon the infinite, but upon fomc 
definite number in the firft place ; fo, on the other hand, when a man is 
obliged to fet out from the infinite, he ought not to mount up immediately 
to the one, but to fomc certain number, in each of whofe ones a certain 
multitude is contained ; and thus gradually rifing from a greater to a lefs 
number, to end in one. As an inftance of what I have now faid, let us re- 
fume the confideration of letters. 

pROT. In what way ? 

Soc. Whoever it was, whether fome God, or fome divine man, (the 
Egyptian reports fay that his name was Theuth',) who firft contemplated 
the infinite nature of the human voice, he obferved, that amongft the infinity 
of the founds* it uttered the vowel founds * were more than one, they were 
many. Again, other utterances he obferved, which were not indeed vowels ^, 

but 

' See the Notes on the Phaedrus, vol. iii. — ^T. 

» That is, founds purely vocal ; whence the letters by which they are diftinguiftied are called 
Towels ; in the uUerance of which founds the voice folely is employed, whilft the other organs of 
fpeech remain inactive. — S. 

3 In the Greek of this paflagc, as it is printed by Aldus aiKl by Stephens, we here read — ^mm 
Ht\t iv, ^Qoyyov h jusTrxovra rivoV — a reading which may be tolerably well fupported by what fooa 
follows. But the margin of the firft Bafil edition of Plato has fuggeftcd to us a reading, in which 
appears a diftin6lion more obvious and plain than there is between ^wvn and (pOoyyoi, voice and 
found of tbi voifii. For, in that margin, we are direfted to read the word tvTa (found, perhaps^ 
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but partook, however, of fome kind of vocal found ' ; and that of thefe alio 
there was a certain number '. A third fort of letters al fo he fet apart, thofe 
which are now called mutes by us^. After this he diAinguifhed every one 
of thefe letters which are without any vocal found, whether perfe6l or im- 
perfecl* : the vowels alfo, and thofe of middle fort, every one of them, he 

diftinguiOied 

in fome manufcript copy of Plato) immediately after the word (ptowi, and before the words fiev ov, 
in this fentence. Now thefe two words <puvrnovray put together, very little differ from ^uvnsvra, 
a word which gives to this part of the fentence a meaning quite agreeable to the tenor of the whole 
of it, and to the language of all grammarians.— S. 

' Thefe were by the old grammarians called hiMi^uva, fem'i-voiveh \ becaufe, in their very for- 
mation by the organs of fpeech, they are, of necefTity, fo far accompanied by the voice, as to give 
a half-vocal found, without the open aid of any vowel. — S. 

* The Greek grammarians enumerate eight of thefe femi-vowels. — S. 

3 Socrates, by exprefling himfelf in this manner, concerning the general name of this third 
fort of letters, as if it were then newly given them at Athens, feems to difapprove it. Perhaps the 
antient term aufj-^uvcx, confonanlSj — a term applied by the new grammarians to the rifjuipuva, femi- 
votueh, as well as to the apnvay mutes ^ — was, in his judgment, properly applicable to thofe letters 
only which yield of thcmfclves no found at all. For nmtes, as they are called, cannot be pro- 
nounced even imperfe«ftly and obfcurely, as femi-vowels can, without the concurrence of fome 
vowel, fome found pcrfc£lly vocal. — S. 

* In the Greek, — a(pGayya xai a.<p»^a' — evidently meaning fuch as are neither vowels nor femi- 
vowels. It fhould feem, therefore, that by ^uvm Plato meant a perfect and clear vocal found, 
fuch as we utter in pronouncing a vowel fingly ; and that by ^oyyo^ he meant that imperfeft and 
obfcure found of the voice made in the forming and pronouncing of a femi-vowel^ unaided by a 
vowel. Now if this be true, then may the printed reading of that paflTage, to which belongs note 3 
in the preceding page, be juftified. Arirtotle, however, who treats of this fubjedt in his Poetics, 
cap. 20, recognizes not any fuch diftin(^lon between ^uvn and (pBoyyoq : for he attributes ^covn cuou- 
cTTTj, a vocal /bund, fuch as may be heard, to the femi-vowels no lefs than to the vowels; and 
Hates the difference between thefe two forts of letters thus :— The voice in uttering the vowels pro- 
ceeds Mtu TrpoffCoXr.ij that is, it makes no allijion againft any parts of the mouth, thofe upper organs 
of fpeech, fo as to be impeded in its free and full exit : but the expreflfing of the femi-vowels is 
yifxa. '7rpoa€o>^v)ij the voice in uttering them makes fucb allijion^ and meets with fome degree of 
rejljlance: by the allifion it is, indeed, articulated; but by the refi (lance, the paflages through 
the mouth being ftraitened, it becomes weaker, and is diminiihed,— except it be in fome fylla- 
ble ; for here a vowel will never fiil lo alUft in the delivery, by giving the voice a free paffage into 
the air. Now Ariftotle is indifputably right in attributing to a femi-vowel, by itfelf, pmm^ vocem, 
a vocal found : but his learned commentator Vit^torius is equally right in giving to this vocal 
found the epithets ohfcura, tenuis, C^ e.iilis ; fince it is but half of the foil and whole vowel- 
found : and Plato may fairly be allowed lo diliinguifli the half-found by a particular name, and 

7 to 
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diftingulfhed in the fame manner : and when he had difcovered how many 
letters there were of each fort, to every one, and to all of them together, he 
gave the name of element. But perceiving that none of us could underftand 
any one of them by itfelf alone, without learning them all, he confidered that 
this connedion, or common bond between them, was one ; and that all thcfe 
letters made in a manner but one thing : and as he perceived that there was 
one art in all thefe, he called it, from its rubje6l matter, the art of letters, 

Phil. This which Socrates now fays, O Protarchus, I underhand ft ill 
more plainly than what he faid juft before ; and am at no lofs to apprehend 
what relation each of the fubjeds about which he has fpoken has to the 
other. But as to that article in which his argument on the firft of thofe fub- 
je6ts appeared to me to be defedive, I am at a lofs flill. 

Soc. To know what thofe infbances are to the purpofe ; is not this your 
meaning ? 

Phil. Juft fo. This very thing it is that Protarchus and myfelf are all 
this while in fearch of. 

Soc. In fearch ftill, do you fay, when you are juft now arrived at it ? 

Phil. How fo? 

Soc. Was not the point originally in difpute between us this : Whether 
wifdom or pleafure was the more eligible ? 

Phil. Certainly it was. 

Soc. And do we not admit that each of them is one thing ? 

Phil, Without doubt. 

Soc. Now then muft come this queftion, arifing naturally from what was 
faid a little before the mention of mufic and grammar, — In what way (or by 
-what divifion) are wifdom and pleafure, each of them, one and many? or 
how is it, that neither of them breaks into infinite multitude diredly ; but 
that each contains fome certain number before it pafs into infinity ? 

PROT. Upon no trivial queftion, O Philebus, on a fiidden has Socrates, 
after having led us a large round-about way, I know not how, thrown us. 
And now conftder, which of us two fhall anfwer to the queftion he has pro- 

to call it ^507705. But we know not how to agree with him, if he fays that a fcmi- vowel does 
not partake of the vowel-found j becaufe the half of any thing whatever feems to partake, to be a 
part, or to have a (hare of its whole. For this reafon it is that wc incline to that emendation of 
the printed Greek text propofed in note 3 in page 484. — ^S, 

pofed. 
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poled. It would be ridiculous in me, who have undertaken the fupport 
of your argument, to make an abfolute revolt on account of my diiability 
in regard to the prcfent quefl:ion ; and fo to remit over again to you the tafk 
of giving an anfvver to it : but I think it would be much more ridiculous for 
both of us to fail. Confider, then, what we fhall do in this cafe, where 
Socrates feems to interrogate us concerning the fpecies of pleafure y — whe- 
ther it is divifible into different fpecies, or not ; and, if it be, what is the 
number of thefe fpecies, and how they differ in their nature : and the like 
queftions he feems to put to us concerning knowledge and intelligence. 

Soc. Your conjeclure is perfedly right, O fon of Callias I and, if we are 
not able to anfwer to thefe queftions upon every monad, as to its likenefs^ 
famenefs, and contrariety, — unlefs, 1 fay, we can do this, — the inftances juft 
now produced have fhown, that none of us, in any matter we had to handle, 
would ever be of any worth at all. 

PROTr The cafe, O Socrates, feems indeed to be not very different from 
your reprefentation of it. Well, it is certainly a fine thing to know all 
things, for a wife and prudent pcrfon : but I think the bed thing, next to 
that is for a man not to be ignorant of himfelf. With what defign I have 
now faid this, I fhall proceed to tell you. This converfation, O Socrates, 
you have granted to us all, and have given yourfelf up to us, fo-r the purpofe 
of inveftigating what is the beft of human goods. For, when Philebus had 
faid that it confifted in pleafure, and delight, and joy, and all things of the 
like nature, you oppofed him on this point, and faid, it confifted not in thefe 
things, but in thole which we often repeat the mention of; and we are 
right in fo doing, that the opinions on each fide, being always frefh in our 
memories, may the more eafily be examined. You then, it feems, fay, what 
I fhall be right in again repeating, that intelled, fcience, art, and whatever 
is allied to tliem, aie better things than Pleafure with her allies ; and there- 
fore, that the polTcffion, not of thefe, but of thofe greater goods, ought to be 
the objc6t of our aim. Now thefe pofitions being laid down feverally on each 
fide, as fubjcd- matters of our debate, we in ajocofe way threatened, that we 
would not fuffer you to go home quietly before it was brought to a fair de- 
termination. You complied, and promifed us to contribute all you could 
towards the accomplifhment of that end. We infill tiierefore that, as 

children 
6 
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children fay, you muft not take away again what is fairly given. But, in the 
prefent inquiry, forbear proceeding in your ufual way. 

Soc. What way do you mean ? 

Prot. Bringing us into ftraits and embarraffments ; propounding quef- 
tions to which wc (hould not be able on the fudden to give a proper anfwer. 
For we are not to imagine that our prefent inquiry is brought to a con- 
clufion, merely becaufe all of us are at a lofs what to anfwer. If, therefore, 
we are unable to extricate ourfelves from thefe difficulties, you muft help 
us out ; for fo you promifed, Coniider, then, what to do on this occafion ; 
whether todiftinguifh pleafure and knowledge, each of them, into their pro- 
per fpecies ; or whether to pafs it by, if you choofe to take a different way, 
and can find fome other means of deciding the matter now controverted be- 
tween us. 

Soc. No harm then need I 'be afraid of any longer to myfelf, fince you 
have faid this^, For your leaving to my own choice what ways and means 
to make ufe of, frees me from all apprehenfions on my own private account. 
But, to make it ftill eafier to me, fome God, I think, has brought things to 
my remembrance. 

Prot. How do you mean ? What things ? 

Soc. Having formerly heard, either in a dream *, or broad awake, certain 
fayings, I have them now again prefent to my mind ; — fa^'ings concerning 
pleafure and knowledge, that neither of them is of itfelf good, but fome third 
thing, different from both of thofe, and better than either. Now if this 
fhould difcover itfelf to us clearly, pleafure is then to be difmiffed from any 
pretenfions to the vi61ory. For we fliould then no longer expert to find that 
pleafure and good are the fame thing : or how fay you r 

Prot. Juft fo. 

Soc. We fhall have no occafion then, in my opinion, for diftinguifhing the 

' Alluding to thofe jocular threats employed by the young gentlemen, then in the Lycaeum, 
»nd gathered around Socrates, to engage him in this dialectic inquiry.— S. 

* Olympiodorus here juftly obferves, ihat we pofiTefs the reafons of things as in a dream, with 
refpeft to a feparate life fupernally pcrfe<5led j but as in a vigilant flale with rtfpe<^ to the exertion 
of them through fenfe. Perhaps however, fays he, it is better to confidcr the vigilant ftate with 
<refpeft to the diftind evolution, but the dreaming (lalCj with refped to the indiIlin(St fubfiftcnc* 
of knowledge. — ^T. 

feveral 
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fcvcral fpecles of plcafurc. And in the progrcfs of our inquiry it \\ ill appear 
inore evidently Ail! that I am in tlie right. 

Prot. Having begiui io happily, proceed, and finiHi with the fame fuccels. 

Soc. Let us, firft, agree upon a few little points befide. 

Prot. What are thofe r 

Soc, In what condition or flate of being is t/ie good ^ Muft it of nece/?ity 
be perfed ' ? or may it want perfedtion ? 

Prot. Of all things, O Socrates, it is the mofl: perfed. 

Soc. Well ; and is it alfo fufficient ? 

Prot. Without doubt : and in this refped it excells all other things. 

Soc, But further : This alfo, I prefume, is of all things the mofl: neceflary 
to fay of it, that every being to whom it is known, hunts after, and defires 
it, as choofuig the pofTeiTion of it above all things ; and, indeed, caring for 
no other things, except fuch as are conflantly attended with the enjoyment 
of good. 

Prot. There is no pofTibility of contradi6ling this, 

Soc. Now, then, let us confider and judge of the life of pleafure and the 
life of knowledge : and to do this the better, let us view them each apart 
from the other. 

' The dejirahle, fays Olympiodonis, proceeds from the intelligible father* ; the fufficient Uom 
power; and /Z;^ /)tT/i'^ from the paternal intclle^b. In reality, however, perfection is the third 
from effence : for tlie middle is life. But if this be true, it is evident that //><? £'«^ is different 
from perft'Sion ] for the latter is the lad; but the former the firft, to which effencc, Hfe, and intel- 
left, and therefore all things converge. So that in every form, in a fimilar manner, the end will 
be thcfummit, and that which connectedly contains the whole ; hui perfediion will be the third, 
fubfifting after eflence and life: for it is neceflary that a thing fliould be, and fliould live, that it 
may become pcrfc6l. 

Again, the pfrje^ is fpread under the fufficient^ in the fame manner as the full MWi^nx thefuper- 
full, :\.\\Athefifficient i\n(\fix the dtfirable. For things when full excite to de fire. The Jirjl end, 
likewife, is ahowQ the defirahle, the fujficient, and the pcrje^l. For that is fim pie and ineffable ; 
and hence Socrates does not f:iy that it is compofcd from the elements ; but that thcfe elements 
poffcfs indefinitely a portion of the good. It is belter, however, to call the coordinated com- 
mon contra6lion {twaiptiJLa) of the three a portion of the good, though this is anonymous. For 
the g'^od is all things, and not only ihefe three; nor is it alone the end, but is truly all things prior 
to all. Ikfides, the end which is now the objetSl of confideration is knowable, fo that there will 
be another end more common than this. — T. 

* That is, from the fummlt of the intelligible order. — See the Parmenides. 

7 0L. jv. -J R Prot. 
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Prot. How do you mean ? 

See. Thus: Let us fuppofe a life of pleafure, unaccompanied by intelU^ 
gence ; and, on the other hand, a life of intelligence, unaccompanied by 
pleafure. For, if either of them be good, it mufl be complete and fufficient, 
in want of no aid from any other quarter. But, if cither of them (hould 
appear to be indigent of aught, or infufficient, we are no longer to ima- 
gine this to be that real and true good we are in fearch of. 
Prot. In fuch a cafe, how could we ? 

Soc. Shall we then examine their pretenfiojis tjius feparately, making 
your own mind the judge ? 
Prot, With all my heart. 
Soc. Anfwer then to my queftions. 
Prot. Propofe them. 

Soc. Would you, Protarchus, accept the offer, were it made you, to live 
all your life with a fenfe and feeling of pleafures the moft exquifite ? 
Prot. Undoubtedly. Why not ? 

Soc. Suppofe you were in full pofTeffion of this, would you not think that 
fomething befide was ftill wanting to you ? 
Prot. 1 certainly fhould not. 

Soc. Confider now, whether you would not be in want of wifdom, and 
intelligence, and reafoning, and fuch other things as are the fifters of thcfc; 
at leafl whether you would'hot want toy^^ fomething. 

Prot. Why fhould I, when I had in a manner all things, in having con- 
tinual joy ? 

Soc. Living thus then continually all your life, would the mod exquifite 
pleafures give you any joy ? 
Prot. Why not? 

Soc. Having neither intellecfl:, nor memory, nor fcience, nor opinion, — 
in the firfl place of this very thing, your pofTefTibn of joy, you muft of ne- 
ceflity be ignorant, and unable to lay whether you then had any joy, or nor, 
being void of all juft difcernment or knowledge of things prefent. 
Prot. I muft. 

Soc. Being alfo void of memory, it would be impoffibje for you to re- 
member that you ever had any joy ; or to prefcrve even the lead memorial 
of a joy then prefent : wanting alfo right opinion, you could not fo much 
4 ' as 
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as think you had any joy, though in the midil: of it : unable alfo to reafon or 
draw confcqnences, you could not poffibly conclude that ever you fhould have 
any joy to come. Thus you would live the life, not of a man, but of a fea- 
fponge, or of an oyfter. Are thefe things fo ? or ought we to think other- 
wife concerning them ? 

Prot. a life of mere pleafure muft be fuch as you have defcribed it. 

Soc. Do we think, then, that fuch a life is eligible ? 

Prot. The defcription of it, O Socrates, has fdenced me entirely for the 
prefent. 

Soc. Nay ; let us not fhrink fo foon from purfuing our inquiries ; but pro- 
ceed to the confideration of that other life, the life of iutellc6l. 

Prot. What kind of life is that ? ^ 

Soc. I>et us confider, whether any of us would choofe to live with wif- 
dom, and intelle61, and fcience, and a perfedl memory of all things; but 
without partaking of pleafure, whether great or fmall ; and, on the other 
hand, without partaking of pain ; wholly exempt from all feelings of either 
kind, 

Prot. To me, O Socrates, neither of thefe lives appears eligible ; and I 
think never would appear fo to any other man. 

Soc. What think you of a middle life, where both of them are mixed 
together — a life compofed of the other two ? 

Prot. Compofed of pleafure do you mean, on the one hand, and of intel- 
ledl and wifdom on the other hand ? 

Soc. Juft fo : fuch a life do I mean. 

Prot. Every man would certainly prefer fuch a kind of life to either of 
the other two. 

Soc. Perceive wc now Vv'hat the refult is of our difcourfing thus far on the 
fubjed now before us ? 

Prot. Perfectly well ; it is this : that three lives have been propofed for 
our confideration, and that neither of the two firft-mentioned appears fuffi- 
cient or eligible for any one^ neither for man, nor any other animal. 

Soc. Is it not evident, then, with regard to the point in controverfy, that 
neither of thofe two lives can give the poffeflion of the good ? for, whichever 
of them had fuch a power, that hfe would be fufficient, perfe6l, and eligible 

3 R 2 alfo 
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alfb to all thofe animals' who are capable of living in the continual enjoy- 
ment of the good all their lives. And whoever of us fhould give any other 
life the preference to that, would make his eledlion contrary to the nature of 
the truly eHgible, though not willingly, becaufe through ignorance, or feme 
unhappy neceffity. 

Prot. What you fay is highly probable indeed. 

Soc. That we ought not to think that Goddefs of Philebus to be the iamc 
thing with the good, has been fhown, I think, fufficientlj. 

Phil. Neither is that intelled of yours, O Socrates, the good ; for it will 
be found deficient in the fame refpeds. 

Soc. Mine perhaps, O Philebus, may ; but not that intelled which is 
divine and true ; for it is otherwife, I prefume, with this. However, I do 
not contend for the chief prize of vidlory, in behalf of the life of intelled 
againft the middle or mixed life. But what to do with the fecond prize, and 
which life to bellow it on, is next to be confidered. For the caufe of that 
happinefs which the mixed life affords, one of us, perhaps, may afcribe to 
intelle61:, the other of us topleafure. And thus, neither of thefc two would 
be man's fovereign good, and yet one or other of them may perhaps be fup- 
pofed the caufe of it. Now on this point I would ftill more earncftly con- 
tend againfl Philebus,— that not pleafure, but intelJed, is the nearefl allied, 
and the moft fimilar to that, whatever it be, by the pofTeflion of which the 
mixed life becomes eligible and good. And if this account be true, pleafure 
can never be faid to have any juft pretenfions either to the firfi: or to the 
fecond prize of excellence. Still further is flie from coming in for the third 
prize, if any credit may be given for the prefent to that intelled of mine. 

Prot. Indeed, O Socrates, it fecms to me that Pleafure is now fallen : 
your reafons have been like fo many blows given her; under the force of 
which, fio^hting for the mafler-prize, fhe lies vanquiflied. But I think, how- 

' In the Greek, — 7ra<Ti ^vroii uat ^woij, to all plants and animals. But arc plants capable of 
living a life of fcnfual pleafure } or brute animals, a life of fcience and underllanding ? We are, 
therefore, inclined to think, that Plato's own words were 7ra</i roig (uioii' for immediately he fub- 
joins an explanation of his meaning, and limits the word ttus-i, ally to fiich only as are endued 
with reafon; and that the word <p£ij was written in the margin of fome manufcript, oppofitc to 
the words 'jraai roiq^ by a reader, aftoniflied at the boldnefs of the expreffion ttuct/ to<v fwcif, and not 
fufficiently attentive to the qualifying words fubjoined. — S. 

6 ever. 
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ever, that we muft fay it was prudent in Intelled not to contend for that 
prize ; for fhe would otherwife have met with the fame fate. Now if Plea- 
fure fhould alfo lofe the prize of fecond value, as already fhe has lofl the 
highcft, fhe mull entirely fall into difgrace with her own lovers : for even 
to them fhe would no longer appear to merit fuch honour as they paid to her 
before. 

Soc. Well then ; is it not the better way to difmifs her now diredly, and 
not give her pain, by infpeding into her too nicely, and difcovering all her 
imperfedions ? 

Prot. What you now fay goes for nothing, Socrates, 

Soc. Do you mean, becaufe I fuppofed an impoffible thing when I fup- 
pofed that pain might be given to pleafure? 

Prot. Not on that account only, but becaufe you are fenfible that none 
of us will give you a difcharge before you have brought thefe arguments to 
a conclufion. 

Soc. Ah ! the copious matter of argument, O Protarchus, flill behind ! 
and fcarcely is any part of it very manageable on the prefent occafion '. For, 
whoever flands forth as the champion of Intelled to win the fecond prize 
for her, muft, as it appears to me, take another way of combating, and has 
need of other weapons different from thofe reafons I before made ufe of: 
feme, however, of the fame may, perhaps, be of ufe again. Mufl we then, 
proceed in that manner? 

Prot. By all means. 

Soc. But let us begin cautioufly, and endeavour to lay down right prin- 
ciples. 

Prot. What principles do you mean ? 

Soc. All things which are now in the univerfe let us divide into two 
forts, or rather, if you pleafe, into three. 

» Aldus's fdltion of Plato, by omittmg the word ovh in this fentence, gives a quite contrary 
turn to it. Stephens, in his edition, has inferted the ouh : and this reading we have preferred to 
the former ; becaufe it makes much bett<?r fenfe, and is agreeable alfo to Ficinus's tranflation from 
the Mediccan manufcript. It is Itrangethat Grynreus,who undertook to revife that tranflation, 
(hould depart from it here, where it is evidently right, to follow the erroneous reading in the Al- 
dine edition. Cornarius^ Serranus, Bembo, and Grou, were not fo mifled. — S. 

Phot. 
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Prot. You fl^oiilel tell us what difference between things it is, w 1th re- 
i]>e(5l to which you make that divifion. 

See. Some things which have been aheady mentioned let us reafTume. 

Prot. What things ? 

Soc. God, we laid, has exhibited * the injinite, and alfo the bound or 
beings. 

P OT. Very true. 

Soc. 

« Proclus, in Platon. Tiieol. p. 132, obfcrves, that Plato here, according to the theology of 
Ills coiintrv, eftabliflics two pvinciples after ihc one. And, according to Philolaus, the nature of 
beings is coniie6led from things boumUd and things injiniu. If beings, therefore, fubfift from 
bound and the infinite^ it is evident that thefe two muft be prior to beings, or, in other words, 
nauft be fupcretrentidl. Hence, as found and the infnite are fupereflential, Socrates with great 
propriety fays that ^* God has ^.r/^?^i/^ them." For their procelTion from the higheft God is 
ineffable, and tlicv may be rather faid to be arcane ma?ufe/i nitons from him than his produaions. 
Mr. Sydenham, from being unacquainted with the fublime theology of the Greeks, has totally 
miftaken the profound meaning of this paiTagc in his tranflation, which is as follows :— " The 
Gods, we faid, have fliown us the infinite of things, and alfo their bound." For the original is 
Tov Seov cMyofitv TTcy, to /xev ccTretpov ^£i^ai ruv ovtwv, to de Trepai, 

Should it be a>fVed, fiys Olympiodorus, how the two elements hound and infinity are bettfer 
than that which i< mixed, fince thefe two elements are the principles of being; we reply, that 
thefe principles mall be confidered as total orders more fimple than that which is mixt ; and that 
fecondar\' principles proceed from thefe two, in the firft mixt, which are fubordinate to the niixt, 
5n the fame manner as elements are every where fubordinate to that which is compofed from 
them. 

Ao-ain, neither is perfect feparation in the fecond * order : for the fabrication of form firft 
pertains to intelleft ; and the firft intelleft is pure intelleft. Hence, Jamblichus fays that the 
monads of forms fubfift in this, meaning by monads that which is unfeparatcd in every form. 
On this accoimt it is intellectual as in intcllecSluals, and is the caufe of formal effence, juft as the 
fecond is the caufe of life, and the third of the fabrication of form in intellc6luals. 

Again, the egg, the paternal inlcllc6V, occult number; and, in (hort, that which is the third 
from boundy refpc6\ivcly fignify the third God, according to theologifts, and confequently each is 
the fame as that which is mixt from bound and infinity. 

Further ftill, the one principle which gives fubfiftence to, and is the end of, all things, con- 
tains the final as fuperior to the producing; for hypoftafis is through the ends. But the firft 
principle is both thefe according to the one: and the two principles bound and infinity diftribute 
thefe ; bound fubfifting according to the final, and infinity according to the producing caufe. 

. * The reader muft remember that the intelligible order confifls of he'ing^ life, and intdltLl, and that each 
cS thpfe receives a Iriadic divifion. — Sec the Notes on the Parmcnidcs. 

Again, 
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Soc, Let us take thefe for two of the fpecies of things ; and for a third 
let us take that, which is compofed of thofe two mixed together. But I de- 
ferve, methinks, to be laughed at for pretending thus to diflinguifh things, 
and to enumerate their feveral fpecies. 

Prot. Why fo, my good friend ? 

Soc, A fourth kind appears to have been omitted by mc. 

Prot. Say, What ? 

Soc, Of that commixture, the combination of the former two, confider 
the caufe ; and befide thofe three fpecies, fet me down this caufe ^ for a 
fourth. 

Prot. Will you not want a fifth fpecies too, for a caufe of difunion and 
feparation ? 

Soc. Perhaps I may; but not, I believe, at prefent. However, fliould 
there be occafion for it, you will pardon me, if I go in purfuit of a iifth 
life. 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Of thefe four fpecies, then, in the firft place dividing the three, and 
perceiving that two of thefe, when both are divided, and their divilions fepa- 
rated, are, each of them, many ; — then, gathering together the many of each^ 
and uniting them again, let us endeavour to underftand in what manner each 
of them is, at the fame time, one and many. 

Prot. Would you but exprefs your meaning more plaiiily, I might, per- 
haps, apprehend it. 

Soc. I mean, then, by the two, which I propofe to be now confidered, the 
fame which I mentioned at the firft ; one of them the injimtey and tlie other 
hound. That the infinite is, in fome manner, many, I will attempt to fliow^: 
and let hound wait a while. 

Prot. It ihall. 

.\gnin, Socratfs eftablifhlng that which Is mixt as a certain caufe of union, tlie caufe of fepara- 
tion is alfo inveftigated. This caufe, however, will be the difference which fubfirts after the in- 
telligible, as wc learn from the Parmenides. For the intelligible is united alone. But it would 
l)C better to make the one the caufe of all things ; I ound the caufe of union; trifinite of feparation ; 
luid the mixt that wliich participates of both. Obfei vc, too, that the more and the jefs are every 
where, but in intelligibles according to a fupcrior and inferior degree of power. — T. 

' Tliat \sj the ineflable principle of things. — T . 

Soc. 
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Soc. Give me now your attention. It is, I confefs, a difficult and doubt- 
ful thing, that, which I would have you to condder. Confuler it, houcver. 
Fifft, with regard to hotter and colder, in things, fee if you can think of any 
bound. Or would not the more and the lefs, refiding hi the kinds themfelves 
of things, hinder, fo long as they refide there, an end from being fixed to 
them r For, if ever they receive an end, to an end alfo are their very beings 
then brought. 

Prot. Moil certainly true. 

Soc. And in fpeaking of either the colder or the hotter of any tv\'o thino-?, 
we conftantly attribute to them the more and the lefs. 

Prot. And very much fo. 

Soc. Reafon then conftantly fuggefts to us that the coUtr and the //offer 
have no end : and being thus without any end, they are altogether bound- 
lefs. 

Prot. I am ftrongly inclined to agree with you, Socrates in this point. 

Soc. Well have you anfwered, my friend Protarchus ; and well have you 
reminded me, that the Jlrongly^ which you mentioned, and the faintly^ 
have the fame power as the more and the lefs. For, wherever they refide, 
thej fuffer not any thing to be juftyb much ; but infufing either the more /;/- 
tenfe or the more remifs into every adion, they always produce in it either 
the more or the lefs ; while the jufiyo much flies away and vanifhes from be- 
fore them. For, as it was juft now obferved, were they not to drive away 
the juft fo miich^ or did they permit ////V, and the moderate^ to enter into the 
regions of the more and the lefs^ or of the intenfe and the remfs, thefe very 
beings muft quit their own places : becaufe, if they admitted the juO: fo 
muchy the hotter and the colder would be gone. For the hotter, and in like 
manner the colder, is always advancing forward, and never abides in the fame 
fpot : but the ]\\^fo much flops, and (lays, having finifhed its progrefs. Now, 
according to this reafoning, the hotter mufl be houndlefs ; and fo mud alio 
be the colder, 

Prot. So it appears indeed, Socrates. But, as you rightly fald, it is not 
cafv to apprehend thefe things. Queflions, however, relating to them, again 
and a<yain repeated, might perhaps (how that the queftioner and the refpon- 
dcnt were tolerably well agreed in their minds concerning them. 

Spc. You fay well: and vnc fhould try fo to do. But at prcfent, to avoid 

lengthening 
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lengthening out this argument, by enumerating every infinite, confider, whe- 
ther we may take this for the charadleriftic mark of the nature of all in- 
finites. 

pROT. What mark do you mean ? 

Soc. Whatever things appear to us to be incrcafing or dimniifhing, or to 
admit of intenfenefs and remiflion, or the too much, and all other fuch attri- 
butes, we ought to refer all theie to the genus of the infinite ; colle61ing, as it 
were, all of them in one, agreeably to what was before faid ; that whatever 
things were divided and feparated we ought to affemble together and com- 
bine, as well as we are able, affixing to all of them the mark of fome one na- 
ture; — if you remember, 

Prot. I remember it well. 

Soc, Every thing, then, which rejects all fuch attributes, and admits only 
fuch as are quite the contrary, — in the firfl place, the equal and equality, 
and, after the equal, the double, and every other relation which one number 
bears to another, and one meafure to another, — all thefe things, I fay, in 
fumming up, and referring them to bound, think you not that we (hould do 
right ? or how fay you ? 

Prot. Perfe6ily right, O Socrates. 

Soc. Well : but the third thing made up, and confifling of the other two, 
what charaderiflic fhall we affign to this ? 

Prot. You, as I prefume, will fhow it to me. 

Soc. Divinity indeed may ; if any of the Gods will hearken to my prayers. 

Prot. Pray, then, ^ndfurvej, 

Soc. I furvey : and fome God, O Protarchus, is now, methinks, become 
favourable to us. 

Prot. How do you mean ? and by what fign do you know it ? 

Soc. I will tell you in plain words : but do you follow them clofely, 

Prot. Only fpeak. 

Soc. We mentioned jufl now the hotter and the colder; did we not? 

Prot. We did. 

Soc. To thcfe then add the drier and the moifler; the more numerous 
and the fewer; the fwifter and the flower; the larger and the fmaller ; and 
whatever things bcfide, in our late account of them, we ranked under one 
head, — that which admits of the nature of the more and the lefs. 

VOL. IV. 3 s Prot. 
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Prot. You mean the infinite. 

Soc. I do : and mingle together with this that which we fpoke of next 
afterward, — the race of bound. 

Prot. What race do you mean ? 

Soc. Thofe things which we did not (as we ought to have done) aflemble 
together under one head[, in the fame manner as we aflembled together the 
race of the infinite. But you will now, perhaps, do what was then omitted. 
And when both the forts are aflembled, and viewed together, the race of 
bound will then become manifeft, 

Prot. What things do you fpeak of? and hpw are they to be aflembled ? 

Soc. 1 fpeak of that nature in which are comprifed the equal and the 
double ; and whatever elfe puts an end to contefl: between contrary things ; 
and, introducing number, makes them to be commenfurate one with another, 
and to harmonize together. 

Prot. I apprehend your meaning to be, th^t, from the commixture of 
thofe two, a certain progeny will arifc between them in every one of their 
tribes. 

Soc. You apprehend me rightly. 

Prot. Relate then the progeny of thefe coir^mixtures. 

Soc. In difeafes^ does not the right commixture of thofe two produce the 
recovery of healtli f 

Prot. Entirely fo. 

Spc. And in the acute and the grave, in the fwift alfo and the flow, which 
are all of them infinite, does not the other fort, reccivcfl among them, and 
begetting bounds, conftitute the perfection of ajl the Mufe's art ? 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. And in \n eather excefiiively either cold or hot, does not the entrance 
of that other khid take off the excefs, the vehement, and the infinite, — gene- 
rating in their flead, not only the moderate and the meafured, but fymmetry 
alfo, and correfpondence between their meafures ? 

Prot. Without difpute, 

Soc. And do not propitious feafons, and all their fair produ61ions, arife 
to us from hence, from the mixture of things which are infinite with 
things which have a bound ?. 

Prot. Doubtlefs, 

4 Soc. 
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SoC. A thonfand other things I forbear to mention; as, for inftance, 
Orength and beauty, the attendants upon health of body ; and in the foal 
other excellencies, very many and very noble. For Venus herfelf, O good 
Phllebus ! obferving lawlefs luft, and all manner of vice every where reign- 
ing, the love of plcafure being in all men boundlefs, and their defires of it 
infatkble, (he herfelf eftabli(hed a law and an order, fetting bounds to plea- 
fure and defire. This you faid was to lefTen and to impair pleafure ; but I 
maintain^ that, on the contrary, it preferved pleafure from decay. And you, 
Protarchus ! what think you of it ? 

Prot. For my part, I am entirely of your mind, Socrates, 
Soc. i have fhown you then thofe three kinds, if you apprehend my 
meaning. 

Prot. Partly, I fuppofe, I do. By one of thofe three, I fuppofe, yo\i mean 
the infinite ; by another, the fecond fort, you mean that which in all beings 
is the bound ; but what you mean by the third fort, I have no ftrong apprc- 
henfion of. 

Soc. Becaufe the care of that third fort, my friend, has amazed you with 
its multitude* And yet, the infinite alfo appeared to contain many tribes : 
but as they were all of them ftamped with the charader of more and left, 
they were feen clearly to be one, 
Prot. True. 

Soc. Then, as to bound ; that neither contained many, nor found we any 
difficulty in admitting the nature of it to be one. 
Prot. How could we ? 

Soc. It was not at all poffible, indeed. Of thofe two forts, then, all the 
progeny, — all the things produced into being through thofe meafures, which 
are effedled in the immoderate, when bounds are fet to the infinite, — in fum- 
ming up all thefe things together, and comprehending them in one, under- 
jftand me to mean, by the third fort, this one. 
Prot, I underftand you. 

Soc. Now, befides thefe three, we are further to confider, what that kind 
is which we faid was the fourth. And as we are to confider it jointly, fee 
whether you think it neceflary, that all things which are produced into being 
.fliould have fome caufe of their produ6lion. 

Prot. I think it is : for, without a caufe, how ihould they be produced? 

3 s 2 Soc. 
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Soc. The nature then of the efficient differs from the caufe in nothing 
but in name : fo that the efficient and the caufe may be rightly deemed 
one. 

Prot. Rightly. 

Soc. So, likewife, the thing cffedled, and the thing produced into being, 
we (hall find to differ in the fame manner, in nothing but in name, or how ? 

Prot Juft fo. 

Soc. In the nature of things, does not the efficient lead the way? and 
does not the cffe6l follow after it into being? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Caufe, therefore, is not the fame thing with that which is fubfervient 
to caufe in the producing of its effed, but a thing different. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Did not the things which are produced into being, and the things 
out of which they are all of them produced, exhibit to us the three genera ? 

Prot. Clearly. 

Soc. That, then, whicfh is the artificer of all thefe, the caufe of them, let 
us call the fourth caufe ; as it is fully fhown to be different from thofe other 
three. 

Prot. Be it fo. 

Soc. But the four forts having been now defcribed, every one of them 
dif^in6tly, we (hould do well, for memory's fake, to enumerate them in 
order, 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. The firft then I call infinite; the fecond bound ; the third eifence ' 
mixt and generated from thefe: and in faying* that the caufe of this mix- 
ture and this produ6lion is the fourth, fhould I fay aught amifs ? 

Prot. Certainly not. 

Soc. Well now: what is next? How proceeds our argument? and with 
what defign came we along this way ? Was it not this ? We were inquiring 

» As cflence, therefore, is plainly aflerted by Socrates to be mixt and generated from bound 
and infinity, it is evident that bound and infinity are fupcrefTential. For caufe is every where fu- 
perior to its effeiSt.— T. 

a The edition of Plato by Aldus, and that by Stephens, in this place erroneoufly give us to 
read Ufv, inftead of the evidently right reading, which is htym, exhibited in theBafil editions. — S. 

who 
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who had a right to the fecond prize of vidory ; whether Pleafure had, or Wif- 
dom : was it not fo ? 
Prot. It was. 

Soc, Now then, fince we have thus divided thefe genera, may we not 
happily form a more fmifhed judgment concerning both the very befl: and the 
fecond-beft of thofe things which originally were the fubjeds of difpute be- 
tween us ? 

Prot. Perhaps we may. 

Soc. We made no difficulty, I think, of fetting down for conqueror, the 
mixt life, the life of pleafure and wifdom together. Was it not fo ? 
Prot. It was. 

Soc. We perceive then of what fort the mixt life is, and to which kind it 
is to be referred. 
Prot. Evidently. 

Soc. And I think we fhall agree, that it is part of the third fort. For the 
mixt life is not to be referred folely to any one of the infinites, mixed with 
fome one only of the bounds : it is a life of all fuch things together as are. 
infinite in their own nature, but are under the reftraint of bound. So that 
the mixt life, this winner of the prize, may be rightly faid to be a part of the 
third fort^ 

Prot. Mod rightly. 

Soc. It is well. But that life of yours, O Philebus, a life of pleafure fim- 
ple and unmixed, to which of the three forts may we rightly fay that it be- 
longs ? Rut before you pronounce, anfvver me firfl: to this queflion. 
Phil. Propofe it then \ 
• Soc. Concerning pleafure and pain ; have they in their own nature any 
bounds r or are they among thofe things which admit the more and the lefs* ?' 
PniL. Pleafure, O Socrates! to be fu re, admits the more. For it would, 
not comprehend every good in it, if it were not by nature infinite, withre- 

* Aldus, in his edition of Plato, gave thofe words to Protarchus ; though nothing is mor« 
plain than that Plato meant them for Philebus. The Bafil editors reftored them to the right 
owner: and it is ftrange that Stephens either knew it not, or did not acknowledge it. — S. 

* In all the editions of the Greek we here read evri inftead of ectov. We are ignorant of anvr 
authority for ufingfo ftrange an enallage ; and therefore we fuppofe it an erroneous reading. S. 

fpe6t- 
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iptS: to the multitude which it contains, and the increafe which it is capable 
of. 

Soc. Nor can pain be imagined, O Philebus, to comprehend every evil. 
So that we mud: confider of lome other thing, different from the nature of 
the infinite, for the imparting of any good to plcafures. It is admitted, that 
your life of pleafure is the iflue of things unbounded, and belongs, therefore, 
to the infinite. But to which of the forts before mentioned, O Protarchus 
and Philebus, may we refer wifdom, and fcience, and intellect:, without being 
guilty of impiety ? For it appears to me that we incur no trifling danger 
in anfvvering the prefent queflion, whatever be our anfwer, whether right 
or wrong. 

Phijl. You magnify that God of yours, O Socrates, very highly, me- 
thinks. 

Soc. So do you, my friend, that Goddefs of yours. The queftion, how- 
ever, ought to be anfwered by us. 

Prot. Socrates fays what is right, O Philebus, and we muft do as he fays 
we ought. 

Phil. Have not you, Protarchus, taken upon yourfelf my part in the 
debate ? 

Prot. It is true (hat I have. But in the prefent cafe I find myfelf much 
at a lofs how to anfwer. I muft therefore requell:, O Socrates, that you your- 
felf will take the office of prophet to us; lefl:, by fome miftake, 1 fliould 
offend the combatant * whom you favour, and by finging out of tune fhould 
ipoil the harmony *. 

' This evidently is a metaphor taken from the contentions ufual at that time between dramatic 
poets during the feafts of Bacchus, for the fame of fuperiority in their art. For the Grecians of 
thofe days had an emulation to excell in the mufical entertainments of the mind, as well as in the 
g)TTinic exercifes of the body. To infpire them with that emulation, combats in poetry and 
niufic, as well as in gymnaftic, were inftituted by their legiflators ; and the contenders in either 
kind were alike termed ayuvuratj combatants. The metaphorical combatants meant by Protarchus 
are Mind and Pleafure. — S. 

^ In continuing the metaphor taken fk)m theatrical contefts, Protarchus likens himfelf to one 
of the chorus in a tragedy or comedy, and Socrates to the Kopo^ato;, or xo^>fy5?, the chief or leader 
of the whole band. For, in the chorus fongs, it was the office of the chief, or prefident, to lead 
the vocal mufic, keeping it in time and tune with the inftrumental : and in the dialogue fcenes, 
wherever the chorus bore a part, their prefident fpokc alone for them all, — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You muft be obeyed, Protarchus. Indeed there is nothing difficult 
ill your injun61ions. But, in aiking you to which of the two abovemen- 
tioned kinds intelled and fcience were to be referred, — when I was magni- 
fying, as Phiiebus fays, the fubje6l of my queftion, — the joke, which I in- 
tended to foften the folemnity of it, confufed your thoughts, I find, in good 
earncft. 

Prqt. Very thoroughly fo, I confefs, O Socrates. 

Soc. And yet it was an eafy queftion. For, on this point, there is a con- 
fent and hartnony among all the wife, dignifying thus themfelves, — that 
Intelle6l is king of heaven and earth. And this which they fay is perhaps * 
well faid. But let us, if you are willing, confider the nature of this genus 
more amply, ajid not in fo concifc a manner. 

Prot. Confider it in what manner you think bell:, without regarding the 
length of the inquiry : for the length will not be difagrecable to us. 

Soc. Fairly fpok en. Let us begin, then, by propofmg this queftion. 

Prot. What? 

Sop. Whether fliall we fay that the power of the irrational principle go- 
verns all things in the whole univerfe, fortuitoufly and at random ? or fliall 
we, on the contrary, agree with our anceftors and predeceffors, in affirming 
that a certain admirable intelled and wifdom orders all things together, and 
governs throughout the whole ? 

Prot. Alike in nothing, O Socrates, are thefe two tenets. That which 
you mentioned juil: now is, in my opinion, impious. But, to hold that In- 
tcUed cilfpofcs all things in a beautiful order, is agreeable to that view which 
wc have of the world, of the celeflial bodies, and of the v/hole circumvolu- 
tion ot the heavens. For my own part, 1 (hould never fpeak nor think any 
otherwifc on tliis fnbjct^. 

Soc. Is it then your plcafure that we add our voices to thofe of the an- 
tients, and openly avow that tenet to be ours ; not contenting ourfclves with a 
bare repetition of the fayings of others, in hopes of efcaping danger to our, 
fclvcs ; but rcfolvcd to run all riik together, and to fliare in undergoing the 

* So( intr:. ilccs not fay this as being h-iiifclf doubtful wliether Intelic^l is king of heaven and 
earth, bai urcaufc thofc with whom he was couverfing had not arrived at a icientific kuowledgc 
of this do^ma. — ^T. 

cenfuics 
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•ceiifurcs of fomc great and formidable man, when he aflerts that in the 
whole of things there is no order ' ? 

Prot. How can 1 do otherwife than join with you in this? 

See. Attend now to the argument which comes on next to be confidercd, 

Prot. Propofe it then. 

Soc. In the bodies of all animals, fomehow, we difcover that fire, water, 
^nd air, mufl: be in their compofition by nature ; and earth, which gives fup- 
port to the other ingredients in their frame, we fee plainly : as mariners fay, 
when they are tofled about in a thunder-florm at fea, and defcry land. 

Prot. True : and tofled about indeed are we too in thefe difcourfes ; but 
for a port to anchor in we are entirely at a lofs. 

Soc. Let us proceed then : Concerning each of thofe elementary ingre- 
^ents in our frame, underfland this. 

Prot. What? 

Soc« That which there is in us of each element is fmall and inconfider- 
able ; no where in any part of our frame have we it at all unmixed and pure ; 
neither has it in us a power worthy of its nature. Take one of them for a 
fample, by which you may eftimate all the reft. Fire in fome manner there 
is in us ; fire * there is alfo in the univerfe. 

Prot. Mofl: certainly. 

Soc. Now the fire which is in our compofition is weak and inconfider- 
able: but that which is in the univerfe is admirable for the multitude of 
it, for the beauty which it exhibits, and for every power and virtue which 
belong to fire. 

Prot. Perfe611y true. 

Soc. Well then: is the fire of the univerfe generated, fed, and ruled bv 
the fire which we have in us ? or, on the contrary, does my fire, and yours, 
and that of every other living thing, receive its being, fupport, and laws, 
from the fire of the univerfe ? 

» That the perfon here alluded to is Critias, one of the thirty oligarchic tyrants, cannot be 
doubted of by thofe who are acquainted wiih his character, and the injurious treatment he gave 
to Socrates. A confiderable fragment of his atheiftic poetry is extant in Scxtus Empiricus, 
pag. 562.— S, 

* Socrates is here fpeaking of the difference between the wholes of the univerfe, and ihe parts 
to which thefe wholes are prior, as being their caufc. See the Introdu6Uon to the Timseus. — T. 

Prot. 
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Prot. This queftion of yours does not deferve an anlwcr. 

Soc. Rightly faid. And you would anfwer in the fame manner, I fup- 
pofe, if your opinion was aiked concerning the earthy part of every animal 
here, compared with the earth in the univerfe ; and juft fo concerning the 
other elementary parts of animal bodies mentioned before. 

Prot, What man, who made a different anfwer, would ever appear to be 
of found mind ? 

Soc. Scarcely would any man. But attend to what follows next. Where- 
ever we find thefe four elements mixed together and united, do we not give 
to this compofition the name of body ? 

Prot. We do. 

Soc. Apprehend the fame thing then with regard to this, which we call 
the world. This (hould be confidered as a body in the fame manner, being 
compofed of the fame elements. 

Prot. You are pcrfedly in the right. 

Soc. To the whole of this great body, then, does the whole of that little 
body of ours owe its nourifhment, and whatever it has received, and what- 
ever it pofTefTes ? or is the body of the univerfe indebted to ours for all which 
it is and has ? 

Prot. There is no reafon, O Socrates, for making a queflion of this point, 
neither. 

Soc. Well : what will you fay to this point then ? 

Prot. What point ? 

Soc. Mufl we not affirm thefe bodies of ours to be animated with fouls ? 

Prot. It is evident that we mufl:. 

Soc. But from whence, O my friend Protarchus, fhould our bodies derive 
thofe fouls of theirs, if that great body of the univerfe, which has all the 
fame elements with our bodies, but in much greater purity and perfedlion, 
was not, as well as ours, animated with a foul? 

Prot. It is evident, O Socrates, that from no other origin could they de- 
rive them. 

Soc. Since, therefore, O Protarchus, we acknowledge thefe four genera, 
bound, infinite, the compound of both thofe, and the genus of caufe, to be in 
all bodies ; and fince we find, that in this part of the univerfe to which we 

VOL, IV* 3'T belong 
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belong there are beings of that fourth fort, — caufes, which produce fouls^ 
build up bodies for thofe fouls to dwell in ', and heal thofe bodies when dif- 
eafed ; — caufes, alfo, which create and frame other connpofitions, and amend 
them when impaired ; — caufes thefe, to every one of which we gave a parti- 
cular name, betokening a particular kind of wildom or Ikill : — fince, I fay, 
we are perliiaded of thefe things, furely we can by no means think that the 
whole heaven, in the larger parts of which are the fame four genera, and thefe 
undepraved and pure, can have any other caufe than a nature who is full of con- 
trivance and defign, and in whom the mofl beautiful and noble things all unite, 

Prot. It would not be at all reafonable to think it can. 

Soc. If this then be abfurd, we may the better afTert, as a confequence of 
our reafoning, that in the univerfe there are, what we have feveral times re- 
peated, infinite in great quantity, and bound fufficient ; and befides thefe, a 
caufe^ not inconfiderablc or mean, which, by mixing them properly together, 
marflials and regulates the years, the feafons, and the months, — a caufe, 
which with the greateft juftice we may term wifdom and intelle6i^ 

Prot. With the greatefl juftice, indeed. 

Soc. But further, wil<lom and intellect could never be without fouP. 

' In the Greek of this paflage we read — kj^yxtjv te '^rapt^ov km <ro)fia a-mav E/ATrojoyv.-— Ficlnus trans- 
lates the two left words of it thus : — " dum tmprlmit umbram." But this heing obfcure, an error 
in the Greek manufcripts was juftly fufpc^lcd by the fubfequent tranflators, Cornarius and 
Serranus; the former of whom propofcs inftead of crxiav to read wyfiav ; and the latter imagines 
that we fhould read a-ufxaa-Hiav as one word. Grynceus and Bembo never attempt an emendation 
of the printed Greek, even where it is moft apparently erroneous. And Monf. Grou has taken- 
tlie eafy way of not tranflating the two laft words. But all the difficulty vanifhcs, if, inflead of 
(Txiav we read a-Kvvoi, 2i tabernacle ov tefit 'j a word metaphorically ufed by the Pythagoreans to 
lignify the human body, as being but a flight temporary dwelling for the foul. See Timaeus the 
Locrian, in feveral paflTages; and a fragment of Ocellus the Lucanian, de Lege, in Stobaeus*» 
Eclogse Phyf. cap. 16. See alfo ^fchines the Socratic, pag. 128, edit. Horrci; the Greek index 
to which will furnifh the learned reader with examples of the fame metaphor, ufed by feveral 
Greek writers in ihc fucceeding ages. — S. 

5 That is, foul is confubfillent with wifdom and intelle(9;. If this be the cafe, it is evident 
that when Plato in the Timaeus fpeaks of the generation of Ibul by the demiurgus, whom he there 
cxprefsly calls intelle^, he does not mean by generation a temporal produ6lion, but an eternal 
pocejfion from caufe. And in the fame manner, what he there fays of {he generation of the uni- 
verfe is to beunderftood. Hence, thofe are to be derided who aflert that the world, according to 
Plato, was produced in time. — T. 

Pilot. 
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Prot. By no means. 

Soc. You will affirm, then, that in the nature of Jupiter there is a kingly 
foul and a kingly intelle6t, through the power of caufe ' ; and that in the 
other Gods there are other beautiful things, whatever they are, by which 
their Deities love to be diftinguiflied, and from which they delight in taking 
their refpedive denominations. 

Prot. Certainly I (hall. 

Soc. The difcourfe we have now had together on this fubjed, O Protar- 
chus, think it not idle, and to no purpofe. For it fupports that dodrine of 
our anceftors, that the univerfe is for ever governed by intelled:. 

Prot. Indeed it does. 

Soc. And befides, it has furnifhed us with an anfwer to my queftion, — 
to what genus intellect is to be referred ; in making it appear that intelled 
is allied to that which we faid was the caufe of all things, one of our four 
genera. For now at length you plainly have our anfwer. 

Prot, I have ; and a very full and fufficient anfwer it is : but I was not 
aware what you were about. 

Soc. A man's attention to ferious ftudies, O Protarchus, is fometimes, 
you know, relaxed by amufements. 

Prot. Politely faid. 

Soc. And thus, my friend, to what genus intelled belongs, and what 
power it is poffefled of, has been now fhown tolerably well for the prefent. 

Prot. It has, indeed. 

Soc. And to what genus alfo belongs pleafure, appeared before. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Concerning thefe two, then, let us remember thefe conclulions, . 

that intelled is allied to caufe, and is nearly of this genus ; and that plea- 
fure is infinite in her own nature, and belongs to that genus which, of itfelf, 
neither has nor ever wiU have in it cither a beginning, or a middle, or an 
end. 

Prot. We fhall not fail to remember them both. 

» That is to fay, a kingly foul, and a kingly intcUeft, fubfift in Jupiter, the artificer of the uni- 
verfe according to caufe. For Jupiter, as a Deity, is a fupereflential unity, in which all things 
have a caufal fubfi Hence. — T. 

3 '^ 2 Soc. 
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Soc. Now we ought to coiifider next, in which genus either of thofe two 
things, intelligence and pleafure, is found to have a feat ; and in what ftate 
or condition thofe beings muft be in whom either of them is produced, at the 
time of its production. And firft in the cafe of pleafure : for, as we inquired 
to which genus flie belonged, before we confidered of which fort was intel- 
le6l; fo, with regard to the points alfo now propofed, fhe is the firft to be 
examined '. But, feparately from the confideration of pain, we fhould never 
be able fully to explore the nature of pleafure. 

pROT. Well : if we are to proceed in this way, let us then in this way 
proceed *. 

Soc. Are you of the fame opinion with me concerning their rife and pro- 
dudlion ? 

Prot. What opinion is that ? 

Soc. Pain and pleafure appear to me, both of them, to arife, according to 
nature, in that which is a common genus. 

Prot. Remind us, friend Socrates, which of the genera mentioned before 
is meant by the term common. 

Soc. What you defire, O wonderful man ! (hall be done, to the bell: of 
my ability. 

Prot. Fairly faid. 

Soc. By this common genus, then, we are to underhand that which, in 
recounting the four forts, we reckoned as third. 

Prot. That which you mentioned next after both the infinite and bound : 
that in which you ranked health, and alfo, as I think, harmony, 
Soc. Perfectly right. Now give me all poffible attention. 
Prot. Only fpeak. 

Soc. I fay, then, that whenever the harmony in the frame of any animal 
is broken, a breach is then made in its conftitution^ and at the fame time 
rife is given to pains. 

' Cornarius and Stephens, both of them, perceived the Greek of this fentence to be erroneous. 
But the emendations propofed by them appear infufficieni. Ficinus's tranflation from the Flo- 
rentine MS. helps to reftore the right reading thus ; — Au <?>?, — i^fiv rA»af itat 9rp»Tov Trtpi tuv ri^a/vf^ 
ixTTTtfr—ovru Hou TUUTa TTportpov [fc. Oil tJcil/J. S. 

« In the edition of Plato by Aldus, and in that alfo by Stephens, this fentence, by a ftrange 
miftake, is printed as if it werefpoken by Socrates,— S. 

Prot. 
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Prot. You fay what is highly probable. 

Soc. But when the harmony is reftored, and the breach is healed, we fhould 
fay that then pleafure is produced : if points of fo great importance may be 
difpatched at once in fo few words. 

Prot. In my opinion, O Socrates, you fay what is very true : but let us 
try if we can (how thefe truths in a light ftill clearer. 

Soc. Are not luch things as ordinarily happen, and are manifeft to us all, 
the moft eafy to be underftood ? 

Prot. What things do you mean ? 

Soc. Want of food makes a breach in the animal fyftem, and at the fame 
time gives the pain of hunger. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. And food, in filling up the breach again, gives a pleafure; 

Prot. Right. 

Soc. Want of drink alfo, interrupting the circulation of the blood and 
humours, brings on us corruption,, together with the pain of third ; but the 
virtue of a liquid, in moiftening and replenifhing the parts dried up, yields a 
pleafure. In like manner, preternatural fuffocating heat, in diffolving the 
texture of the parts, gives a painful fenfation : but a cooling again, a refreih- 
. ment agreeable to nature, affeds us with a fenfe of pleafure. 

Prot. Mofl certainly. 

Soc. And the concretion of the animal humours through cold, contrary 
to their nature, occafions pain : but a return to their priftine flate of fluidity, 
and a reftoring of the natural circulation, produce pleafure. See, then, whe- 
ther you think this general account of the matter not amifs, concerning that 
fort of being which I faid was compofed of infinite and bound, — that, when 
by nature any beings of that fort become animated with foul, their paflage 
into corruption, or a total didolution, is accompanied with pain ; and their 
entrance into exiftence, the afTcmbling of all thofe particles which compofe 
the nature of fuch a being, is attended with a fenfe of pleafure. 

Prot. 1 admit your account of this whole matter ; foVy as it appears to me, 
it bears on it the ilamp of truth. 

Soc. Thefe fcnfations, then, which aifc(ft the foul by means only of the 
body, let us confidcr as one fpccies of pain and pleafure. 
Prot. Be it fo. 

Soc. Confider now the feelings of the foul herfelf, in the expedation of 

fuch 
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fuch a pain or of fuch a pleafure, — antecedent to the pleafure expeded, an 
agreeable feeling of hope and alacrity,— antecedent to the pain expedcd, the 
\]nea(inefs of fear. 

Prot. This is, hideed, a different fpecies of pleafure and pain, indepen- 
dent of the body, and produced in the foul herfelf through expedation, 

Soc. You apprehend the matter rightly. Now the confideration of thefe 
feelings of pain and pleafure, which infimediately affed the foul herfelf, (and 
feem to be produced in her, each of them, unmixed and genuine,) will, as 
I imagine, clear up that doubt concerning pleafure, — whether the whole 
kind be eligible, or whether a particular fpecies of it be the proper objed of 
our choice. And in the latter cafe, pleafure and pain (in general), like heat 
and cold, and all other things of this fort, will deferve fometimes to be em- 
braced, and at other times to be reje6led ; as not being good in themfelves, 
but admitting the nature of good to be fuperadded to them only at fome 
times, and fome of them only. 

Prot. You are perfectly in the right. It mufl be in fome fuch way as 
this that we ought to inveiligate the things we are in purfuit of. 

Soc. If, then, what we agreed in be true, — that animal bodies feel pain, 
when any thing befalls them tending to their deftru6tion, — pleafure, when 
they are ufing the means of their prefervation, — let us now confider what 
flate or condition every animal is in, when it is neither fuffering aught that 
tends to its deftrudion, nor is engaged in any action, or in the midft of any 
circumftances, tending to its prefervation. Give your earned attention to 
this point, and fay, "whether it is entirely neceffary, or not, that every animal 
at that time ihould feel neither pain nor pleafure, in any degree, great or 
fmall. 

Prot. It is quite neceffary. 

Soc. Befides the condition then of an animal delighted, and befides the 
oppofite condition of it under uneafinefs, is not this a different, a third, flate 
or condition of an animal ? 

Prot. Without dii'pute. 

Soc. Be careful then to remember this judgment of ours. For on the 
remembering of it, or not, greatly will depend our judgment concerning the 
nature of pleafure. But, to go through with this point, let us, if you plcafe, 
add a fhort fenteiice more. 

Prot. Say what. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You know, nothing hinders a man who prefers the life of vvifdom 
from hving all his life in that ftate. 

Prot. In the ftate, do you mean, of neither pleafure nor uneafinefs ? 

Soc. I do : for, when we compared together the different lives, it was 
fuppofed, that whoever fhould choofe the life of intellect and wifdom was not 
to have pleafure either in a great or in a fmall degree. 

Prot. That was the fuppofition. 

Soc. He muft live, therefore, fuch a life '. And perhaps it is by no means 
abfurd, to deem that life to be of all lives the moft Godlike. 

Prot. It is not indeed probable, that the Gods feel either the pleafurablc 
fenfation, or its oppofite. 

Soc. Highly, indeed, is it improbable. For neither of them is confiftent 
with the divine nature. But we fhall confider further of this point after- 
wards, if it fhould appear to be of any fervice to our argument ; and (hall 
apply it to the purpofe of winning the fecond prize for intelle(ft, though we 
fhould not be able to make ufe of it fo as to win for her the firfl. 

Prot. Veryjuftly faid, 

Soc. Now that fpecies of pleafure which we faid is proper to the foul 
herfelf, is all produced in her by means of memory. 

Prot. How fo ? 

Soc. But, before we confider of this point, I think we fhould premife 
fome account of memory, — what it is : and flill prior to an account of me- 
mory, fome mention too, mcthinks, ought to be made of fenfe, if we are to 
have this fubjc6t appear tolerably plain to us*. 

Prot, Explain your mea;iing. 

Soc. Of thofe things which are incident to our bodies in every part, 
coming from all quarters around us, and afFe61ing us in various ways, — fome 

■ In the Greek, the firft words of this fentence of Socrates, and the firft word alfo of the next 
fentencej fpoken by Protarchus, ought for the future to be printed thus — ''Ovhhv and not Ou^h. — 
The wrong accentuation ofthefe j-afTages in all the editions feems owing to the error of Ficinus, 
who miftook both the fentenccs for interrogations : and the miftakes are continued by Gryn^us. 
Serranus's tranllation is guilty of the fame miftakes: but in thofe of Cornarius, Bembo, and 
Grou, they are corrc6^ed. — S. 

* The Greek of this palTagc, it is prcfuined, ought to be read thus — uTrtp fxi^>.£i rav^' vf^iv 

X, T. ^. S. 

8 fpenJ 
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fpend all their force upon the body, without penetrating to the foul, leaving 
this entirely untouched and free ; others extend their power through the foul 
as well as through the body ; and fome of this latter fort excite a vehement 
agitation in them both, jointly and feverally. Do you admit this ? 

Prot. Be it admitted. 

Soc. If we fhould fay of thofe things, the power of which is confined to 
the body, and reaches not the foul, that the foul is deprived of knowing 
them ; but of other things which befall us, and have a power to pervade both 
the body and the foul, that of thefe the foul hath the knowledge; fhould we 
not thus fay what is moft true ? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. But when I fay that the foul is deprived of knowing the former fort, 
do not fuppofe tny meaning to be, that oblivion happens to her in this cafe. 
For oblivion is the departure of memory. But of the accidents now fpoken 
of the foul never had a memory. And of that which neither is nor ever 
was, it is abfurd to fay that any lofs can happen to us. Is it not ? 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Only then alter the terms. 

Prot. In what manner ? 

Soc. Inflead of faying that the foul is deprived of knowing what the body 
fuffers, when fhe is not afFecled by any motions produced in the bo«ly by thofe 
ordinary occurrences, — what we termed a privation of knowledge, let us now 
term infenfibility. 

Prot. I apprehend your meaning. 

Soc. But when the foul and the body are affeded, both of them in com- 
mon, by any of thofe occurrences, and in common alio are moved or agi- 
tated', — in giving to this motion the name of fenfation, you would not 
fpeak improperly. 

* In the Greek of this paflage, inftead o( yiyvofievov, the participle fingular, agreeing with (ru(M, 
we ought to read yiyyofAtvcXf the plural, agreeing with the two preceding fubilantives, ^u^n), and 
(TufMtf coupled together; according to a rule, the fame in the grammars of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. For the words of this fentence, placed in the order of their grammatical conftru6tion, arc 
thefe, — Tw jtcivr kiveiaBai rvf 4'''X*"' *** "^^ au/xx^ ttoivri yiyvofxBva ev Ivi Tia^ii, — TawT»iK rnv w^^ncrii/ u. r. A. 
If Stephens had perceived thi-^, he would not have adopted Cornarius*s alteration of the text. — S. 

Prot. 
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Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Now then do we not apprehend what it is which is commonly called 
fenTe or feiifiUion ? 

Prot. What (hould hinder us ? 

Soc. And of memory ', if one (hould fay that it was the retaining of len- 
fations, it would not be ill defined, in my opinion, 

Prot. 1 think lb too. 

Soc. Do wc not hold, that memory differs from remembrancer 

Prot. Perhaps it does. 

Soc. Do they not ditTer in this refped ? 

Prot. In what refpe6t ? 

Soc. When the foul alone, unaided by the body, recovers and refumes 
within herfelf as much as poflible the flate which heretofore (he was in, 
when fhe was afFc<5led jointly with the body, we fay that the foul then re- 
members. Do we not ? 

Prot. Certainly we do. 

Soc. So we do alfo, when the foul, after having lofi: the memory of fome- 
thing which fhe had fenfibly perceived, or of fomething which fliehad learnt, 
recalls and recolleds the memory of it again, herjelf within herfelf: and all 
this we term remembrance, and a recovery of things (lint out of our me- 
nu}ry * . 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Now the end for the fake of which we have been confidering thefe 
f iculties of the foul is this. 

Prot. F'or the fake of v\'hat r 

Soc. That we may apprehend^, as well an J as clearly as we are able, 
what is the pleafure of the foul abftraded from the body, and at the fame 

' Memory, fays Olympiodorus, is triple, viz. irrational, rational, and intellccliial. Each of 
ihcfc likewife is twofold, viz. phantaftic, fenfuivej dianoetic, doxaftic ; eflential, divine. — T. 

- In the printed Greek we here read— ava/*v>i7£i{ nai fji.vnfjt.ai. — So that viemory and remembrance 
.ire now confounded together; and the difference but jull before made between them is annulled, 
ft is therefore apprehended, thnt we ought to read — ^ava/xv»i(r«<? xai fivnf^ri avatcn^jst;. — S. 

^ All the editions of Plato give us here to read — 'Iva /jld — xaCoi/xsv x. t. a. From this fentence, 
thus ahfurdly printed, Cornarius, in his marginal lemmas, extracted the following curious prc- 
ccpt,^ — ■" Voluptas 8c cupiditas animoe, abHiuc corpore, vitanda." Pleafure and d ;:rein theyml 
herjtlf abjlrnflidfroin the bodjfy are loth to be avoided. The French tranflator has judicioufly 
fcjc^led the negative particle in this fentence. — S. 

VOL. IV. 3 u time 
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time may apprehend alfo what is defire. For the nature of both thefe 
things Icems to be difcovered in fome meafure by (howing the nature of 
memory and of remembrance. 

Prot. Let us then, O Socrates, now explain liow fuch a difcovery fol- 
lows from perceiving the nature of thefe faculties of ours. 

Soc. In treating of the rife of pleafure, and of the various forms which 
fhe afllimes, it will be neceflary for us, I believe, to coniider a great variety 
of things. But, before we enter on fo copious a fubjed, we fhould now, I 
think, in the ilrft place, confider the nature and origin of defire. 

Prot. Let us then : for we muft not lofe any thing. 

Soc. Nay, Protarchus ! we fliall lofc one thing, when we fhall have found 
the obje6i:s of our inquiry ; we fhall lofe our uncertainty about them, 

Prot. You are right in your repartee. Proceed we then to what is next, 

Soc. Was it not jud now fald, that hunger, and thirfl, and many other 
things of like kind, were certain defires ? 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. What is it, then, which is the fame in all thefe things, — that, with 
refpe6l to which we give to all of them, notwithftanding the great differ- 
ence between them, one and the fame appellation ? 

Prot. By Jupiter, Socrates ! it is, perhaps, not eafy to fay : it ought, how- 
ever, to be declared. 

Soc. Let us refume the mention of that with which we began the confi- 
deration of this fubjedt. 

Prot. Of what in particular ? 

Soc. Do we not often fpeak of being thirfly ? 

Prot. We do. 

Soc. And do we not mean by it fome kind of emptinefs ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not thirfl a defire ? 

Prot. It is. 

Soc. A defire of drink is it? 

Prot. Of drink. 

Soc. Of being replenifhed by drink : is it not' ? 

' A future editor of Plato may confider, in the Greek of this fcntcnce, whether ^loc (houM no 
beinfertcd before the word TrofjiaTOi. — S, 

Prot. 
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Prot. I fuppofc it is. 

Soc. Whoever of us then is emptied, defircs, it fcems, a condition the 
rcvcrfc of what has befallen him. For whereas he is emptied, he longs to 
be filled again. 

Prot. Mofl: evidently fo. 

Soc. Well now : is it poffible that a man, who at the firil ^ is empty, 
fhould apprehend, either by fenfe or by memory, what it is to be full, — a 
condition, in which he neither is at the time, nor ever was heretofore. 

Prot. How can he ? 

Soc. We are agreed, that the man who defires has a defire of fomething. 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. Now it is not the condition in which he is that he defires- For he 
fuffers thirft, that is, an emptinefs : but he defires to be full. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. Something, therefore, belonging to the man who is thirfty mufl ap- 
prehend in fome manner what it is to be fulh 

Prot. It mufi:, of necellity. 

Soc. But it is impoflible that this fliould be his body: for his body is 
fuppofed to fufFer einptinefs. 

Prot. Right. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that his foul apprehends what it is to be full, 
by means of her memory. 

Prot. Plainly fo. 

Soc. For, indeed, by what other means could his foul have fuch an appre- 
henfion ? 

Prot. Hardly by any other. 

Soc. Perceive we now, what confequence follows from this reafoning of 
ours ? 

Prot. What confequence ? 

Soc. It proves that defire doth not arife in the body. 

Prot. How fo? 

Soc. Becaufe it Hiovvs that the aim and endeavour of every animal is to 

' That isj at the beginning of his fenfitive Ufe.— S, 

3 V 2 be 
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be in a coiulition oppofite to the feelings with which the body is at that time 
afFedlecl. 

Prot. It certainly (hows this. 

Soc. And the inclination by which it moves toward this oppofite condi- 
tion, (ho\\s the remembrance of a condition oppofite to thofe prefcnt feelings 
and afFcdlions. 

Prot. Clearly. 

Soc. Our reafoning, then, in proving that memory leads us toward the 
obje6lsof our dcfire, fhows at the fame time \^ hat is the general inclination 
and defirc of the foul ; and what is the moving principle in every animal. 

Prot. Perfedlv rioht. 

Soc. Our conclufion, therefore, will by no means admit of an opinion 
that the body fuiFers hunger, or thirft, or is affeded with any other fuch 
defire. 

Prot. Moft true. 

Soc. Let us obferve this alfo further, regarding thefe very fubjeds now 
under confide ration. Our reafoning feems to me as if it meant to exhibit in 
thofe very things a certain kind of life. 

Prot. What things do you mean ? and what kind of hfe do you fpeak 
of? 

Soc. I mean the being filled, and the being emptied, and all other things 
tending either to the prefervation of animal life, or to the deflrudion of it ; 
and whatever things ordinarily give pain, — yet, coming in a change from 
things contrary, are fometimes grateful. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. But what when a man is in the midft of thefe contrary conditions, 
and is partaking of them both ? 

Prot. How do you mean in the midft ? 

Soc. When he is afflided with an anxious fenfe of his prefent bad condi- 
tion, but at the fame time has a remembrance of pafl delights ; he may enjoy 
an intermifTion of his pain, without having as yet the caufe of it removed'; 

now 

' Thtis have we rendered into Englifli the Greek of this fentence as it is printed. But we are 
much inclined to adopt the emendation nai Travsrai fxtv, propofed by Stephens in the margin of his 

edition : 
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now do we affirm, or do we deny, that he is at that time in the midft of two 
contrary conditions ? 

Pro r. It mnft be affirmed. 

Soc. Is heaffli61ed or delighted wholly? 

Prot. By Jupiter, he is in a manner affli61ed doubly : in his body, from 
his prefent condition ; in his foul, from a tedious expeclation, longing for 
relief. 

Soc. How is it, O Protarchiis, that you fuppofe hisaffli<:'lion to be doubled? 
Is not a man whofe ftomach is empty fometimes in a ftate of hopefulnefs, 
with aflurance of having it filled ? and on the contrary, is he not at other 
times in a condition quite hopelefs ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you not think that, when he is in hopes of being filled, he is de- 
lighted with the remembrance of fulaefs? and yet that, being empty at the 
fame time, he is in pain ? 

Prot. He muft be fo. 

Soc. In fuch a ftate, therefore, man and other animals arc at the fame 
time affli61ed and delighted. 

Prot. It fcems fo to be. 

Soc. But what think you when a man is empty, and hopelefs of obtain- 
ing fulnefs ? mud he not, in fuch a condition, fufPer double pain ? with a 
view to which particular condition it was, that juft now you fuppofed the 
memory of pad delight, in all cafes, to double the prefent pain. 

pROT. Moft true, Socrates. 

Soc. Now of this inquiry into thefe feelings of ours we fliali make this 
ufe. 

Prot. What ufe? 

Soc. Shall we fay that all thcfc pains and pleafures are true ? or that they 
are all falfe ? or that fome of them are true, and others falfe ? 

Prot. How fhould pleafures or pains, C) Socrates, be falfe? 

cdlfion : only changing xai lnto». If our learned readers are of the fame opinion, and think with 
us, that twodlfrerent cafes are here dated by Socrates; in both of which there is a mixture of 
anxiety and delight, but not a mixture of the fame kind; then, inflcad of — be may enjoji, the 
tranflalion fliould be — or when he mjojSj &c, — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Mow is it then, O Protarchus, that fears may be either true oj [alic? 
that cxpc^hitiotis may be true, or not ? Or, of opinions, how is it that fome 
are true, and others falfe ? 

Prot. Opinions, 1 admit, may be of either kind : but I cannot grant vou 
this of thc4c' clh.er icclings. 

Soc. How fay you ? We are in danger of flarting a difquifition of no 
fmall importance. 

Prot. That is true. 

Soc. But whether it has any relation to the fuhjeds which have preceded, 
this, O fon of an illudrious father- ! ought to be confidered. 

Prot. Perhaps, indeed, it ought. 

Soc. Tell me then : for, as to myfelf, I am continually in a flate of won- 
derment about thefe very difficulties now propofed. 

Prot. What difficulties do you mean ? 

Soc. Falfe pleafures are not true ; nor true pleafures falfe *, 

Prot. 

^ We cannot conceive to wliat purpofe this compliment to Protarchus is here introduced, un- 
lefs it be hv way of a fimile ; to rcprefent the dignity and excellence of the matters before dlf- 
cufil'd; and, by reminding Protarchus of his illu(trious birth, to lignify to him,— that, as he 
ous^ht not to dcjjcRcratc from his anceftors, fo neither ought any new matters to be brought upon 
the carpet, if, in their weight and value, they fill fliort of thofe which have preceded. Perhaps 
alfo an intimation is thus giv-n by Plato to his readers, that one of the fubje6ls of inquiry jufl 
now mentioned by Socrate?, — that concerning o/>i«io«^, — Immediately related to that other con- 
cerning /'/t'rt-y'/^rr.r, as to their truth or falfehood. In the Greek of this paffage, it is probable lluit 
the printed receding «f!vcu rou av^pog\s erroneous; and that Plato wrote xxeitow av^po^; but that, in 
after ager, a reader of fome manufcript copy of this dialogue, where inftead of nXEnoi/ was written 
xxsivcu, (and llcfychius interprets k?^:ivo; by the more ufual terms ev^o^a;, o'/oaaarci,) on collating it 
with another IMS. copy, where he found k\£itov written, wrote rou in the margin of the former 
copy, oppofite to the fyliablc vcv, with which, perhaps, a new line began ; that afterwards a 
tranfcriber of this copy received rou into the text of his own tranfcript, juft before ctvhc;, fuppo- 
fing it to be a word cafually omitted '\n the former copy; and that, lalt of all, when i<.:.snou rou 
ocv^pcq was difcovcrcd to be a folecifm in the Greek fyntaxis, h>sivou, a word very unconmion, was 
.eafilv chanii;ed inU) hhvou, and the con(lru£llon was thus purified. — S. 

* In tlie Greek ue read only, — ^-fiycTfij, al ^ aT^n^eii ouk uTiv h'^ovxi. All the tranflators of Plato 
into other laniiuages jultly fuppofe this fcntence to be imperfect in the beginning of it: but in 
their way of fupplying the words omitted, it is nothing more than a repetition of the ciuellion pro- 
pofed before, without any new additional matter, Socrates, in fa6t, is now entering on a proof 
pf the diftinclion between the true pleafures and the falfe : and we prefume, that he here builds 
4 his 
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Prot. How is it poffible they fhould ? 

Soc. Neither in a dream, then, nor awake, is it poffible, as you hoi J, not 
even if a man is out of his fcnfes through madnefs, or has lofl the foundnefs 
of his judgment any other way, is it poffible for him ever to imagine that he 
feels deUght, when he is by no means fenfibly delighted ; or to imagine that 
he feels pain, when adually the man feels none. 

Prot. All of us, O Socrates, conftantly fuppofe thefe fads to be as you 
have now fl:ated them. 

Soc. But is it a right fuppofition ? or fhould we examine whether it is 
right, or not ? 

Prot. We ought to examine it, I mufl own. 

Soc. Let us then explain a little more clearly what was juft now faid con- 
cerning plcafure and opinion. Do we not hold the reality of our having an 
opinion ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. And the reality of our having pleafure ? 

Prot. To be fure. 

Soc. Further : it is fomething, that which is the objed of our opinion. 

Prot. Without doubt, 

Soc. And fomething alfo that is with which whatever feels a pleafure is 
delighted. 

Prot. Moft certainly. 

Soc. In the having, then, of an opinion, whether we are right or wrono- 
in entertaining that opinion, the reality of our having it abides ftill. 

Prot. How can a man lofe an opinion whilfl: he has it ? 

Soc. In the enjoying alfo of any pleafure, whether we do right or wrono- 
to enjoy it, it is certain that the reality of the enjoyment flill remains. 

Prot. To be fure, thefe things are fo. 

Soc. On what account is it, then, that we are ufed to call fome opinions 
true, and others filfc ; yet to plcafures only we allow the attribute of true ; 

his proof on that prime axiom on which is founded all demf)nftratio!i, viz. " Things cannot he 
what they are, and yet diifcrent from what they arc, at the fame time." — In the palfage, there- 
fore, now hefore us, it fccms prohable tliat the fcntencc, to be made agreeable to the fcnfe of it, 
is to be completed thus,- — AM^fti at jifv ■^su^i';, ^'su^e.i al o' a?^y\9eii;^ ouw u^iv rjovcn. The error of 
(jiifming the fird words is eafy to be accounted for. — S. 

not^^ith- 
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notvvithftandlng that pleafure and opinion, both of them, equallv adnnt 
reality in the having of them ? 

Prot. Tfiis ought to be confidered. 

Soc. Is it that falfehood and truth are incident to opinion? fo that, by 
the fupervening cf one or other of thefe, opinion becomes fomething befide 
what in itfelf it is; and every opinion is thus made to have the quality of 
being either falfe or true. Do you fay that this ought to be confidered ? 

Prot. I do. 

Soc' And befule this : fuppofing that opinions univerfally do admit of at- 
tributes and qualities; whether only pleafure and pain are what they are in 
themfelves fimply, and never admit any quality to arife in them ; ought we 
not to fettle this point alfo by agreement between us ? 

Prot. It is evident that we ought. 

Soc. But it is eafv enough to perceive, that thefe alfo admit the acccffion 
of fome qualities. For of pleafures and pains wc agreed awhile lince, that 
fome are great, others little ; and that each fort admits of vehemence and of 
intenfion. 

pROt. Very true. 

Soc. And if either to any pleafure, or to any opinion, there be added the 
quality ot e\ il, fl:iall we not affirm the opinion thus to become evil, and the 
pleafure e\ il in the fixnze mnmer ? 

Prot. Without doubt, O Socrates. 

Soc. And what, if reditude, or the oppofite to re6litude, accede to any of 
them, fliall we not lay, that the ojihiion is rights if rcditude be in it ? and 
fliall wc not afcrlbe the fame quality to pleafure^ on the fame fuppofition r 

Prot. Of necefilty we mud. 

Soc. And if the object of our opinion be miftakcn by us, mufl: we not in 
fuch a cafe ccknowledge that our opinion is erroneous^ and not right ; and tliat 
we are not right ourfelves in entertaining fuch va\ opinion ? 

Prot. Certainly we mufl:. 

Soc. But wliar, if we difcover ourfelves to be mifiaken in the objccl of 
our grief or of our pleafure, (hall we give to this grief or to ttiis plea- 
fure, the epithet of right, or good, or any other which is fair and h(j- 
iiourable ? 

Prot. We certainly cannot, v/here a miftake is in the pleafure. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And furely pleafure is apt to arife in us oftentimes, accompanied, not 
with a right opinion, but with an opinion which isfalfe, 

Prot. Indifputably fo. And the opinion, O Socrates, then and in that 
cafe, we (hoiild fay was a falfe opinion. But to t\\Q Jileafure itfelf no man 
would ever give the appellation o^ falfe, 

Soc. You are very ready, O Protarchus, at fupporting the plea made ufe 
of by Pleafure on this occafion. 

Prot. Not at all fo. I only repeat what I have heard, 

Soc. Do we make no difference, my friend, between fuch a pleafure as 
comes accompanied with right opinion or with fcience, and that kind of 
pleafure which often arifes in every one of us at the fame time with falfe 
opinion or ignorance ' ? 

Prot. It is probable, 1 own, that no little difference is between them. 

Soc. Let us now come to the confideration of what the difference is. 

Prot. Proceed in whatever way you think proper. 

Soc. I (hall take this way then. 

Prot. What way ? 

Soc. Some of our opinions are falfe, and others of them are true : this is 
agreed. 

Prot. It is. 

Soc. Pleafure and pain, as it was juft now faid, oftentimes attend on cither 
of them indifferently ; on opinions, I mean, either true or falfe. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. Is it not from memory and from fenfe that opinion is produced in 
us, and that room is given for a diverfity of opinions on every fubjed ? 

Prot. Mofl undoubtedly. 

Soc. I afk you, then, whether or no, astothefe things, we deem ourfelves 
to be of neccflity affedled thus? 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. Oftentimes, when a man looks at fomething which he difcovers at a 

' Stephens's edition of Plato agrees with all the prior editions in giving us to read ama^ in this 
place: but that learned printer, in his latter annotations, pag. 75, jullly obfcrves, that inftead of 
ayotai we ought to read ayvoiaq. That emendation was made before Stephens by Cornarius, in his 
Eclogje, pag. 333. Ignorance is here oppofed to knowledge, as falfe opinion is oppofed to true. 
The Mcdicean manufcript exhibits the right reading, as appears from the Latin of Ficinus. — S. 

VOL, IV. 3 X great 
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great diftancc, but does not difcern very clearly, will you admit that he may 
have an inclination to judge of what he fees ? 

Prot. I do admit the cafe. 

Spc. Upon this, would not the man queftion himfelf in this manner ? 

Prot. In what manner ? 

Soc. What is that which appears as if it was (landing under fome tree by 
the cliff there ? Do you not fuppofe that he would fpeak thofe words to him- 
felf, looking at fome fuch appearances before him, as I have mentioned ? 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Hereupon, might not this man then, making a conjecture, fay to 
himfelf, by way of anfwer, — It is a man ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. But walking on, perhaps he might difcern it to be but the work of 
fome (hepherds, and would fay again to himfelf, — It is only a ftatue. 

Prot. MofI: certainly he would. 

Soc. And if he had any companion with him, he would fpeak out aloud 
what he had firft fpoken within himfelf, and repeat the very fame words to 
his companion : fo that what we lately termed an opinion would thus become 
a fpeech. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. But if he were alone, this very thing would be a thought ftill within 
him ; and he might walk on, keeping the fame thought in his mind, a con- 
fid erable way. 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Well now : does this matter appear to you in the fame light as it 
does to me ? 

Prot. How is that? 

Soc. The foul in that cafe feems to me to refemble fome book. 

Prot. How fo ? 

Soc. The memory, coinciding with the fenfes, together with thofe paflions 
of the foul which attend this memory and the prefent fenfation, feem to me 
as if they concurred in writing fentences at that time within our fouls. And 
when the fcribe writes what is true, true opinions and true fentences are by 
him produced within us : but when our fcribe writes what is falfe, then what 
!we think, and what we fay to ourfelves, is contrary to the truth, 

Prot, 
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Prot. I heartily agree to your account of this matter, and ackt>oW^kdgc 
thofe joint fcribes within the fouL 

Soc. Acknowledge alfo another workman within us, operating- at that 
time. 

Prot. What is he ? 

Soc. An engraver, who follows after the fcribe ; engraving within the foul 
images of thofe thoughts, fentences, and fayings. 
Prot. How and when is this done }■ 

Soc. It is, when that which a man thinks and fays to himfelf, concerning 
the objedt of his fight, or of any other outward fenfe, he feparates from the 
fenfation which he has of it ; and views fomehow within himfelf the image of 
that thought, and of that faying. Or is there no fuch thing as this ever pro- 
duced Vithin us ? 

Prot. Nothing is more certain. 

Soc. The images of true thoughts and true fentences, are they not true ? 
and the images of thofe which are falfe, are they not themfelves alfo falfe ? 
Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now if we have pronounced thus far rightly, let us proceed to the 
confideration of one point further. 
Prot. What is that ? 

Soc. Whether all the operations of this kind, fuch as are naturally per- 
formed within our fouls, regard only things prefent and things paft, but not 
things to come ; or whether any of them have a reference to thefe alfo. 
Prot. Difference of time makes no difference in thefe matters. 
Soc. Did we not fay before, that pleafures and pains of the foul, by her- 
felf, arife in us prior to thofe pleafures and pains which afFe<^ the body ? fo 
as that we feci antecedent joy and grief in the profped of things to come 
hereafter. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Thofe writings, then, and thofe engravings, which, as we held juft 
now, are performed within us, do they rcfped: the pafl and the prefent time 
only ? and have they no concernment with the future? 

Prot. About the future very much are they concerned, and chiefly, 
Soc. In faying this, do you mean that all thefe things are expedations of 
the future; and that we are, all of us, throughout life, full of expedations ? 

3x2 Prot, 
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Prot. The very thing I mean. 

Soc. Now, then, fince we are thus far agreed, anfwer to this further 
queftion. 

Prot. What is it ? 

Soc. A man who is juft, and pious, and entirely good, is he not beloved 
by Divinity ? 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And what of the unjuft and entirely bad man ? is not the reverfe of 
it true of him ? 

Prot. How can it be otherwife ? 

Soc. Now every man, as we faid juft now, is full of a multitude of ex- 
pe61ations. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. Sayings there are, written within every one of us, to which we give 
the name of expedations. 

Prot. There are. 

Soc. And phantafies alfo, engraven in us. Thus, for inftance, a man 
often fees in imagination plenty of money flowing into him, and by thofe 
means many pleafures furrounding him; and views himfelf, engraven within 
himfelf, as highly delighted. 

Prot. That often is the cafe. 

Soc. Of thefe engravings, ftiall we fay that good men, becaufe of the di- 
vine favour, have generally thofe which are true ; and bad men, generally 
thofe of the contrary fort ? or (hall we deny it ? 

Prot. It cannot be denied. 

Soc. Bad men, then, have pleafures engraven within them alfo; but thefe 
are of the falfe fort. 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Wicked men, therefore, delight moflly in falfe pleafures ; the good, 
in pleafures which are true. 

Prot. It muft of neccfUty be fo. 

Soc. According to this account, there are, in the fouls of men, fuch plea- 
fures as are falfe ; though in a moft ridiculous manner they imitate, and 
would fain pals for, true pleafures : pains alfo there are with the like qua- 
lities. 

Prot. 
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Prot. Such pleafures and fuch pains there are. 

Soc. May not a man who indulges fancy at random, and embraces opi- 
nions of any kind whatever, always really ^ think and believe fome things to 
be, which neither are nor ever were, and fometimes fuch as never will be ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Sac. And they are the falfe femblances and feemings of thefe unreal 
things, which produce in him thofe falfe opinions, and occafion him to thuik 
thus falfely. Are they not ? 

Prot. They are. 

Soc. Well then : (hould we not fay of the pains and pleafures felt by thofe 
bad men, that their condition correfponds with the cafe of falfe opinions? 

Prot. How do you mean ? 

Soc. May not a man who courts and embraces pleafure at random, plea- 
fure in general, of any kind whatever, may not fuch a man always really 
feel delight from things which are not, and fometimes from things whicli 
never were, — often too, and perhaps the moft frequently, from things which 
will never be ? 

Prot. This mufl: of neceffity be granted. 

Soc. Should not the fame be faid of fears and defires, and all things of the 
like fort, that thefe alfo are fometimes falfe r 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Well now : can we fay of opinions, that they are bad,, or that they 
are good, any otherwife than as they prove to be falfe, or prove to be true* ? 

Prot. No otherwife. 

Soc. And I fhould think, that pleafures too we apprehend not to be bad on 
any other account, than as they are falle. 

Prot. Quite the contjary, O Socrates. For hardly would any man put 
to the account of falfehood any of the evils brought on by pain and pleafure ; 
fince many and great evils accede to them from other quarters. 

• In the Greek of this fcntcnce, before the word at;, we ought to read ovruq inftead of oirtif. 
This appears from a fentcnce foon after, concerning a man really delighted with the thoughts of 
things unreal. Both the fcntences refer to what was faid before, where the fame word is ufed 
in the fame fenfe as it is here. — S. 

* It is obferved by Cornarius, that after the word vJ/fyJ'EK, in the Greek of this fentence, all the 
printed editions omit the words xai a^rifltij : the fenfe evidently demands them ; and they are not 
wanting in the Mcdicean MS., as appears from Ficinus's Latin tranflation. — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Pleafures which arc evil, through the evil they occasion, we fhall 
ipeak of by and by, if we fhall continue to think it requifite : but we are 
MOW to fpeak of a multitude of pleafures felt by us, and frequently arifing^ 
in us,— -pleafures which are falfe in yet another way. And this other way 
of confidering plcafure we fhall have occafion, perhaps, to make ufe of in 
forming a right judgment of the feveral forts of it. 

PROT. By all means let us fpeak of thefe, if any fuch pleafures there are. 

Soc. And there are fuch, O Protarchus, in my opinion. But as long ad 
this opinion lies by us unexamined, it is impoffible for it to become certain 
or inconteftable. 

pROT. Fairly faid. 

Soc. Now, therefore, let us advance to this other argument, like cham- 
pions to the combat, 

Prot. Come we on then. 

Soc. We faid, if we remember, a little while fince, that as long as the 
wants of the body, which are called defires in us, remain unfatisfied, the body 
all that time will be afFeded diflindly, and in a different manner from the 
foul. 

Prot. We remember that it was fo held. 

Soc. In fuch a cafe, that within us, which defired, would be the foul, de- 
firing to have her body in a (late contrary to its prefent condition ; and that 
which feJt uneafinefs or pain from the conditi«n it was in, would be the body. 

Prot. Things would be thus with us. 

Soc. Now compute thefc things together, and confider the amount. 

Prot. Say what. 

Soc. In fuch a cafe, it comes out that pains and pleafures are placed toge- 
ther, each by the other's fide ; and that together, each by the other's fide, 
arife in us a feeling of emptinefs, and a defire of its contrary, fulnefs : for lo 
it hasjuft now appeared. 

Prot. It is indeed apparent. 

Soc. Has not this alfo been faid? and does it not remain with us a point 
/ettled between us by agreement ? 

Prot. What? 

Soc, That pain and pleafure, both of them, admit of the more and of the 
lefs J and that they both are of the infinites, 

Prot. 
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Prot. It was fo faid and agreed. 

Soc. Is there not, then, fome way in which we may judge of parn and 
pleafure rightly ? 

Prot. What way, and how do you mean ? 

Soc. In judging of them, are we not wont, in every cafe, readily to try 
them by thefe marks, — which of them is the greater, and which is the lefs,-^ 
which of them hath the nature of its kind the mofl, — and which is more in- 
tenfe than the other, — in comparing either a pain with a pleafure, or one 
pain with another pain, or one pleafure with another pleafure ? 

Prot. Such comparifons are often made : and from thefe comparifons we 
are wont to form our judgment and our choice. 

Soc. Well now: in the cafe of magnitudes, does not the diftance of vi- 
fible objeds, fome of which are feen remote, and others near, render their 
real magnitudes uncertain, obfcuring the truth of things, and producing falfe 
opinions? and does not the fame thing hold true with regard to pains and plea- 
fures ? is not the fame efFc(51 produced by the fame means in this cafe alfo ? 

Prot. Much more feelingly, O Socrates. 

Soc. But in this cafe it happens contrary to what was in the cafe men- 
tioned a little before. 

Prot. What happens, fay you ? 

Soc. In that cafe, the true and the falfe opinions entertained by us impart 
to the pains and pleafures which attend them, their own qualities of truth 
and falfchood. 

Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But, in the cafe which lam now fpeaking of, the pains and pleafures 
being viewed afar off and near, continually changing [their afpedls with their 
diftances], and being fet in comparifon together, [it happens that] the plea- 
fures [at hand] compared with the f remote] pains, appear greater and more 
intenfe [than they really are], and [that] the pains, compared with the plea- 
fures, [have an appearance] quite the contrary. 

Prot. Such appearances muft of neceffity arife by thefe means. 

Soc. As far, therefore, as the pains and pleafures appear lefs or greater 

than they really are, if from the reality you feparate this appearance of what 

neither of them is, and take it by itfelf thus feparated, you will not fay that 

7 it 
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it is a right appearance ; nor will you venture to aflert, that this additional 
part of pain and pleafure is right and true. 

Prot. By no means. 

Soc. After thefe difcoveries, let us look if we can meet with pleafures and 
pains ftill falfer, and more remote from truth, than thofe already mentioned, 
.which are not only in appearance what they are called, but are felt alfo by 
the foul. 

Prot. What pleafures and pains do you fpeak of? 

Soc. We have more than once laid, that when the frame of any animal is 
on its way to diflblution, through mixtures and feparations, repletions and 
evacuations, the increafe of fome, and the diminution of other parts of it, 
that in fuch a condition of its body, pains, aches, and oppreflions, with many 
other uneafy feelings, to which are given various names, are wont to arifc 
ill us, 

Prot. True : this obfervation has been again and again repeated. 

Soc. And that, when all things in our bodily frame return to their na- 
tural and found ftate, together with this recovery, we receive fome pleafure 
from within ourfelve?. 

Prot. Right. 

Soc. But how is it when none of th-efe changes are operating in our 
bodies ? 

Prot. At what times, O Socrates, may this be ? 

Soc. The queftion, O Protarchus, which you have now put to me is no- 
thing to the purpofe. 

Prot. Why not ? 

Soc. Becaufe it will not hinder me from putting again my queftion to you. 

Prot. Repeat it then. 

Soc. 1 fhall put it thus : If at any time none of thofe things were pafling 
within us, what condition fliould we of neceflity be in, as to pleafure and pain, 
at fuch a time ? 

Prot. When no motion was in the body either way, do you mean ? 

Soc. Exadtly fo. 

Prot. It is plain, O Socrates, that we fhould feel neither any pleafure 
nor any pain at fuch a time. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Perfedly well anfwered. But now in your queftion I fuppofe you 
meant this, — that fome or other of thofe things were of necefllty paffing 
within us continually at all times; agreeably to this faying of the wife, — 
*' that all things are in perpetual flow, going upward and downward.'* 

Prot. So they tell us : and this faying of theirs is, methinks, worthy of 
regard. 

Soc. Undoubtedly it is : for it is faid by men who are worthy, thcmfelves, 
to be regarded. But this fubje61, which we have thus lighted on, I would 
willingly decline. Now i have it in my thoughts to avoid it this way ; but 
you mufl accompany me. 

Prot. What way ? 

Soc. Be it fo, then, kt us fay to thefe wife men: but you, Protarchus, 
anfwer me to this queflion : Do animals feel all the alterations which they 
continually undergo? or, whilfl: we are growing, or fufFering in any .part of 
our bodies any other change, are we fenfible of thefe internal motions ? Is not 
quite the contrary true? for almofl every thing of this kind paffing withia 
us pafTes without our knowledge. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. It was, therefore, not right in us to fay, as we did jufl now, that aH 
the aherations which happen to our bodies, and all the motions within them, 
produce either pains or pleafures. 

Prot. Certainly tiot right. 

Soc. And it would be better, and Icfs liable to cenfure, to lay down this 
pofition. 

Prot. What pofition? 

Soc. That great changes within give us pains and pleafures; but that 
fuch as are inconfiderable, or only moderate, produce neither pleafures nor 
pains, 

Prot. This is more juftly faid than the other fentence, indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. If, then, thefe things are fo, we meet with the life mentioned be- 
fore recurring to us here again, 

Prot. What life? 

Soc. That which is exempt from all fenfet-ions, both of pain and pleafure. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc, Hence, we find there arc three kinds of life propofed to our confider* 
VOL. IV. 3 Y ation : 
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ation : one of them full of pkafurc, another full of pain ; the third neutral, 
and free from both. Or how otherwife would you deteroiine upon thefe 
points? 

Prot. No otherwife I, for my part : for three different kinds of life ap- 
pear to me in what has been faid. 

Soc. To have ""no pain, therefore, cannot be the fame thing as to have 
pleafure. 

Prot. Certainly it cannot. 

Soc. But whenever you hear a man fay, that it is the moft pleafurable 
of all things to live all one's life free from pain, what do you take to be his 
thought and meaning ? 

Prot. He means and thinks, as I take it, that it is a pleafure not to have 
any pain. 

Soc. Well now : let there be any three things whatever : to inftance in 
things of honourable name, let us fuppofe one of them to be gold, another 
to be filver, and the third to be neither gold nor filver. 

Prot. We (hall fuppofe fo. 

Soc. That which is neither, is it poffible for it any way to become either 
gold or filver ? 

Prot. By no means, 

Soc. The middle life, therefore, if it were faid to be pleafurable, or if it 
were faid to be painful, would not be fpoken of in either way, rightly 
and agreeably to the true nature of things ; nor would any perfon who en- 
tertains either of thofe opinions concerning it think rightly. 

Prot. Certainly not. 

Soc. And yet, my friend, we fnid that there arc perfons who a(51ually fpeak 
and think thus amifs. 

Prot. It is very evident. 
. Soc. Do thefe perfons really feel pleafure ' whenever they are free from 
pain ? 

' We have ventured to fuppofe an error in the Greek of this paflage ; and that we ought to 
read x^'^oy^-tv owxci, inftead of the printed words — x^'P^'*' oiovrai. For, without fuch an ahcration, 
Socrates in his next fcntence (where thcfe very words — X'^'f^^^ omrai — appear again, and where 
they are very proper) is guilty of mere tautology 3 and his argumentation proceeds not the leaft 
fttp, but halts duiing that whole feutence. — S. 

Prot. 
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Prot. So tbey fay. 

Soc. They muft imagine, then, that they are pleafed ; for otherwifc they 
would not fay fo. 

Prot. They do, it feems, imagine it. 

Soc. They have a wrong opinion then of pleafure ; if it be true that 
pleafure, and freedom from pain, have each a diftin<a nature, different from 
that of the other. 

Prot. Different, indeed, we have concluded them to be. 

Soc. And are we willing to abide by our late conclufion, that the fubjeds 
Aill under examination are three diftind things ? or do we choofe to fay that 
they are only two ? Do we now fay that pain is man's evil, and that deli- 
verance from paiu is man's good, and is that to which is given the appella- 
tion of pleafure ? 

Prot. How come we, O Socrates, to propofe this point to be reconfi- 
dercd by us now ? for I do not apprehend your drift. 

Soc. In fad, O Protarchus, you do not apprehend who are the dired ene- 
mies to Philcbus. 

Prot. To whom do you give that charader ? 

Soc. To perfons who are faid to have a profound knowledge of nature: 
thefe perfons fay that pleafures have no reality at all. 

Prot. What do they mean I 

Soc. They fay that all thofe things which Philebus and his party call 
pleafures are but deliverances from pain. 

Prot, Is it your advice, then, O Socrates, that we (hould hearken to 
thefe perfons ? or how otherwife ? 

Soc. Not fo : but to confidcr them as a kind of diviners, who divine not 
according to any rules of art; but, from the aufterity of a certain genius in 
them not ignoble, have conceived an averfion to the power of Pleafure, and 
deem nothing in her to be fblid ; but all her attractive charms to be mere 
illufions, and not [true] pleafure. It is thus that we fhould regard thefe 
perfons, efpecially if we confider their other harfh maxims. You fhall in 
the next place hear what pleafures feem to me to be true pleafures : fo that, 
from both the accounts compared together, we may find out the nature of 
Pleafure, and form our judgment of her comparative value. 

Prot. Rightly faid. 

^ Y 2 Soc. 
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Soc. Let us then follow after them, as our allies, wherever their auflerity 
fhall lead us. For I fuppofe they would begin their argument with fome c^c- 
neral principle, and propound to us fome fuch queftion as this, — whether, if 
we had a mind to know the nature of any particular quality of things, for 
inOance, the nature of the hard, whether or no we (hould not comprehend 
it better by examining the hardeft things, than we (hould by fcrutinizing a 
various multitude of the lefs hard. Now, Protarchus, you muil: make an 
anfwer to thefe auftere perfons, as if you were making it to me. 

Prot. By all means : and I make this anfwer to them, — that to examine 
fuch bodies as exceed all others in hardnefs is the better way. 

Soc. In like manner, then, if we had a mind to know the nature of plea- 
fure in general, we are not to confider the multitude of little or mean plea« 
fures, but thofe only which are called extreme and exquifite. 

pROT. Every man would grant you the truth of this your prefent argument. 

Soc. The pleafures which are always within our reach, thofe which we 
often call the greatcft, do they not belong to the body ? 

Prot. There is no doubt of it. 

Soc. Are the [bodily] pleafures which are produced in thofe perfons who 
labour under difeafes, greater than the pleafures [of the fame kind] felt by 
thofe who are in health ? Now let us take care aot to err, by making too 
precipitate an anfwer. 

Prot. What danger is there of erring ? 

Soc. Perhaps we might pronounce in favour of thofe who are in healths 

Prot. Probabfy we fhould. 

Soc. But what ? arc not thofe pleafures the mod excefTive which are pre*- 
ceded by the ftrongeft defires ? 

Prot. This cannot be denied. 

Soc. The afBi6kd with fevers, or with difeafes of kin to fevers, are they 
not more thirfty than other perfons ? do they not more fhake with cold h 
and fufFer they not in a greater degree other evils which the body h fubjed 
to? Do they not feel their wants more prcffing? and feel they not greater 
pleafures when they l)avc thofe wants fupplied ' ? Or fhall we deny all this 
to be true ? 
» Tn all theedUions of the Greek we here read airoTr^^nfoufuvuV but certainly we ought to read 

Prot* 
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PROT. Your reprefentaiion of thofe cafes clearly is right- 

Soc. Well then : (hould we not be clearly right in faying, that whoever 
would know what pleafures are the greateft mufl: not go to the healthy, but 
to the lick, to look for them ? Be careful now not to imagine the meaning 
of my queftion to be this, — whether the fick enjoy pleafures more, in num- 
ber, than the healthy : but confider me as inquiring into high degrees of 
pleafure ; and by what means, and in what fubje(fls, the vehem^iKre or ex- 
treme of it always is produced. For we are to find out, we fay, what the 
nature is of pleafure, and what thofe perfons meaa by pleafure who pretend 
that no fuch thing as pleafure has any being at all. 

Prot, Tolerably well do I apprehend your arguments 

Soc. And poiTibly, O Protarchus, you will equally well fhow the truth of 
it. For, tell me ; in a life of boundkfs luxury fee you not greater pleafures 
(I do not mean more in number, but more intenfe and vehement,) than thofe 
in the life of temperance ? Give your mind to the queflion firfl, and theik 
anfwer. 

Prot. I apprehend what you fay r and the great fuperiority of the plea- 
fures enjoyed in a luxurious life I eafily difcern. For fober and temperate- 
perfons are on all occalions under the reftraint of that maxim, now become a 
proverb, which advifes them to avoid the too much of any thing; to which 
advice they are obedient* But an excefs of pleafure, even to madnefs, pof- 
(cfCm^ the fouls of the uawife and intemperate, as it makes them frantic, it 
makes them confpicuous, and famed for being men of pleafure. 

Soc. Well faid. If this, then, be the cafe, it is evident that the greateflj 
pleafures, as well as the greatefl pains, are produced in a morbid and vicious^ 
difpofition of the foul or of the body ; and not when they are in their found 
and right flate. 

Prot. Certainly fo^ 

Soc. Ought we not then to inftance in f^me of thefe pleafures, and to con*^ 
fider what circumllances attend them on account of which it is that they 
are flyled the greateft ? 

Prot. That mufl be done. 

Sac. Confider now what circumftance attends the pleasures which are 
produced in certain maladies. 

Prot. In what maladies? 

7 Soc» 
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Soc. In thofe of the bafe or indecent kind ; — pleafures, to which the per- 
fons whom we termed auftere have an utter averfion, 

PRQT. What pleafures do you mean ? 

Soc. Thofe which are felt in curing the itch, for inftance, by fri^lion ; and 
in other maladies of like kind, fuch as need no other medicine. 

Now the fenfation thence arifing in us, in the name of the Gods, what 
(hall we fay of it ? Pleafure is it ? or fliall we term it pain ? 

Prot. a mixt fort of fenfation, O Socrates, feems to arife from this ma- ' 
lady, partaking of both pain and pleafure. 

Soc. It was not, however, for the iake of Philebus that I brought this laft 
fubjed into our difcourfe : it was becaufe we fliould never be able to deter- 
mine the point now before us, unlefs we had taken a view of thefe ntjixt plea- 
fures, and of others alfo which depend on thefe. Let us proceed, therefore, 
to confider fuch as have an affinity with them. 

Prot. Such, do you mean, as partake of pleafure and pain by means of 
their commixture r 

Soc. That is my very meaning. Of thefe mixt feelings, then, fome be- 
long to the body ; and in the body are thefe generated. Others are of the 
foul ; and thefe have in the foul their rcfidence. We fhall find alfo plea- 
fures mingled with pains, where the foul and the body have, each of them, 
a fliare. Now thefe mixtures [though compofed of contraries] are, in fome 
cafes, termed only pleafures ; in other cafes, only pains. 

Prot. Exprefs yourfelf more fully. 

Soc. When a man, whether in a found or in a decaying (late of his body, 
feels two contrary fenfations at the fame time ; as when, chilled with cold, 
he is warming himfelf ; or fometimes, when overheated, he is cooling him- 
felf ; with a view, 1 fuppofe, to his enjoying one of thofe fenfations, and 
to his deliverance from the other : in fuch cafes, what is called the bitter- 
fweet, through the difficulty met with in driving away the bitter part, caufeth 
a flruggle within, and a fierce meeting together of oppofite qualities and fen- 
lations. 

Prot. It is perfedly true, what you have now faid. 

Soc. Are not fome of thefe mixt fenfations compofed of pain and plea- 
liire in equal proportion? and in others is not one of them predominant? 

FjROT. Without doubt. 

6 Soc. 
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Soc. Among tbofe, then, in which there is an overplus of paui, I rcc^ 
kon that of the naalady termed the itch, and all other pruriencies and itch- 
ings, when nothing more than a flight fridion or motion is applied to them, 
fuch as only diffi pates what humours are at the furface, but reaches not the 
fermentation and turgefcence of thofe humours which lie deep within. In 
this condition, the difeafed often apply heat to the parts v^hich pain them, 
and then the oppofite extreme, through impatience, and uncertainty which 
way to take. Thus they excite inexpreffible pleafures fir/^, and then the 
contrary, hi the interior parts, compared with the pains felt in the exterior, 
which yet are mixed with pleafures, according as the humours are driven 
outwardly or inwardly. For by violently difperfmg the morbific matter 
where it is colle<Sled, and by compelling it together from places where it 
lies difperfed, pleafures and pains are at once excited, and arife by each 
other's fide. 

Prot. Moft true. 

Soc. Now wherever, in any cafe of this kind, a greater quantity of plea- 
fure is mingled, the fmaller quantity of pain creates but a flight uneafinefs, 
no more than what ferves to tickle : whilft, on the other hand', the great 
excefs of plcafure fpread throughout convulfeth the whole frame, and fome- 
times caufeth involuntary motions ; operating alfo every change of colour in 
the countenance, every variety of pofture in the limbs, and every different 
degree of refpiration ; — and within the foul it energizes in tranfports, uttered 
madly in exclamations, 

Prot. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Further : a man in fuch a condition, O my friend ! is apt to fay of 
hlmfelf, and others are apt to fay of him, that he is dying, as it were, through 
excefs of pleafure. From this time for ever after he is wholly intent 
on purfuiiig the like pleafures ; and the more fo, the more he happens to be 
intemperate, and lels under the government of prudence. Thus he calls 
thefe pleafures the greatefl, and accounts him the happiefl: of men who 
Ipends his whole time, as far as poflible, in the enjoyment of them. 

Prot. You have defcribed all this, O Socrates, jufl as it happens to the 
bulk of mankind, according to their own fenfe and opinion. 

Soc. But all this, O Protarchus, relates only to fuch pleafures mixed with 

» In the Greckj as il is printed, we read to ^ avrm ^jJ'cvji; : but we fiiould choofe to read 
70 3' au T*1J w. — S. 

pains 
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pains as arife folely in the body, in its fuperficial parts and interior parts al- 
ternately. And as to thofe feelings of the foul which meet with a contrary 
condition of the body, when pleafure in tb^ one is mixed with pain in the 
other, fo as that both are ingredients in one compofition, we fpake of thofe 
before ; fuch as a defire of fulnefs, under a fenfe of emptinefs in the body ; 
when hope adminifters delight, while the emptinefs gives a pain. We did 
not, indeed, confider them at that time as evidences of the prefent point ; 
but we now fay, that in all thofe cafes (and the number of them is infinite) 
where the condition of the foul is different from that of the body, a mixture 
of pain and pleafure happens to be produced. 

Prot. You are, I believe, perfedlly in the right. 

Soc. Among the mixtures of pain and pleafure, there is a third kind rc- 
fnaining, yet unmentioned. 

Prot. What kind is that ? 

Soc. That where fuch pleafures and pains as we faid arife frequently in 
the foul, herfelf by herfelf, are mixed together, 

Prot. In what cafes, fay we, are thefe mixtures found ? 

Soc. Anger, fear, and defire, and lamentation, love, emulation, and envy^ 
and all other fuch paflions of the foul heifclf, do you not fupj)ofe them to 
give pain and uneafinefs to the foul? 

Prot-. I do. 

Soc. And fhall we not find thefe very paflions fraught with wondrous 
pleafures? In the paflions of refentment and anger, do we need to be re- 
cniuded of what the poet fays', — that 

— — — — though refentment raife 



Choler, like fmoke, in even ihc prudent breaft; 
The lufcious honey from its waxen feat 
Diftills not half fuch fweetnefs. 

And do we not remember, in lamentations and defires, the pleafures we have 
felt mingled with the pains which thofe paffions produce ? 

Prot. It is true : our pafifions do affedl us in the manner you have men- 
tioned, and no otherwife, 

Soc. And have you not obferved, at tragic fpe6lacles prefented on the ftage, 
%vith how much pleafure the fpe61ators Ihed tears ? 

' Homer, in the eighteenth book of his Iliad, vcr. io8, &c. 

Prot, 
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Prot. I certainly have. 

Soc. But have you attended to the difpofition of your foul at the a6ling 
of a comedy ? Do you know that there aUb we feel pam mixed with plea- 
llire ? 

Prot. I do not perfe611y well comprehend that. 

Soc. It is not perfeclly eafy, O Protarchus, at Inch a time, to compre- 
hend what mixed paffions poflefs the foul in every cafe of that kind, 

Prot. Not at all eafy, 1 believe. 

Soc. However, let us confider what our feelings are at that time ; and 
the more attentively, on account of their obfcurity ; that we may be able to 
difcover with the greater eafe what mixture there is of pain and pleafure in 
other cafes. 

Prot. Say on, then. 

Soc. The paflion known by the name of envy, will you fet it down for 
a fort of pain in the foul, or how ? 

Prot. Even fo. 

Soc. And yet the man who envies another will plainly appear to be de- 
lio-hted with the evils which befall him. 

Prot. Clearly fo. 

Soc. Now ignorance is an evil ; and fo is what we term want of fenfe. 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. P>om thefe premifes you may perceive what is the nature of ridicule 
and the ridiculous. 

Prot. You mufl: tell me what it is. 

Soc. Every particular vice takes its name from fome particular bad habit 
in the foul. But total vicioufnefs, 'the habit of wickednefs in all refpedls, 
is the direct contrary of that habit which the Delphic infcription advifeth Ub 
to acquire. 

Prot. That of knowing one's fclf do you mean, O Socrates? 

Soc. I do. And the contrary to this advice of the oracle would be, 

not to know one's felf in any refpcdl at all. 

Prot. Certainly it v/ouM. 

Soc. Try now to diviJe this ignorance of ourfelves into three kinds. 

Prot. Mow, fay you, Hiould this be done? for 1 am not able to doit. 

Soc. Do you fa} that 1 fhould make this divifion in your flead ? 
VOL. IV. 3 z Prot. 
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Prot. I not only fay it, but defire you fo to do. 

Soc. Well then : whoever is ignorant of himfelf, muft he not be thus 
ignorant, in one or other of thefe three refpe£ts ? 

Prot. What three ? 

Soc. Firft, with refpea to external pofleifions, in imagining himfelf 
wealthier than he really is. 

Prot. Many perfons there are who labour under this fort of ignorance. 

Soc. Yet more numerous are they, in the next place, who imagine them- 
felves handfomer in their perfons, nobler in their air, or graced with fome 
other corporeal advantage in a higher degree than a6lually they are. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. But the number is by far the greateft, I prefume, of fuch as are mif- 
taken in themfelves, with refpedt to the third kind of excellence, that which 
belongs to the foul, by fancying themfelves poffeffed of more virtue than in 
truth they have. 

Prot. Nothing is more certain. 

Soc. Among the virtues and excellencies of the foul, is not wifdom that 
to which the generality of mankind lay claim with the greatefl: earneftnefs^ 
and in regard to which they are full of contention, opinionativenefs, and 
falfe notions ? 

Prot. Evidently fo. 

Soc. Now the man who fhould fay that ignorance and error, in any of 
thefe refpedls, were evils, would fay what is true. 

Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But we are to make ftill another divifion of this ignorance of a man^s 
felf, O Protarchus, if we would difcover the odd mixture of pain and plea- 
fure in that mirthful envy which is excited by comedy, — a divifion into two 
forts. 

Prot. Into what two forts do you mean ? 

Soc. To thofe perfons who foolifhly entertain any fuch falfe opinion of 
themfelves it neceflarily happens, as it does to all men in general, that 
ftrength and power attend on fome ; while the fate of others is quite the 
contrary. 

Prot. It mufl be fo. 

Soc. According to this difference then between them, diftinguifh thofe 

ignorant 
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io-norant perfons into two forts. And all thofe whofe felf-ignorance is at- 
tended with weaknefs, and with a want of power to be revenged on fuch as 
lau^h at them, you may juflly fay that they are open to ridicule, and may 
call their charaders properly ridiculous. But as to the others, who have 
power to take their revenge, if you fhould fay that thefe are to be dreaded, 
as being powerful and holVde, you would give a very right account of them. 
For fuch Ignorance, armed with power, is powerful to do mifchief ; and not 
only itfelf is hotlile and hurtful to all perfons within its reach, but fo like- 
wife are all its images and reprefentatives. But felf-ignorance, without 
ilrencrth and power, is to be ranked among the things which are ridiculous, 
and is a proper objedt of ridicule. 

Prot. There is much of truth in what you fay. But I do not as yet per- 
ceive clearly what mixture there is of pain and pleafure in our feelings on 
fuch occafions. 

Soc. You are, in the firft place, to apprehend the force of envy in thefe 
cafes. 

Prot. Show it me then. 

Soc. Is not forrow, on fome occafions, felt unjuftly ? and is it not the 
fame cafe with joy and pleafure ? 

Prot. No doubt can be made of it. 

Soc. There is neither injuftice, nor envy, in rejoicing at the evils which 
befall our enemies. 

Prot. Certainly there is not. 

Soc. But if at any time, when we fee an evil happening to our friends, 
we feel no forrow, — if, on the contrary, we rejoice at it, — ^are we not guilty 
of injuftice ? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. Did we not fay that it was an evil to any perfon to be ignorant of 
himfelf? 

Prot. We did, and juflly too. 

Soc. If there be in any of our friends a falfe conceit of their own wif- 
dom, or of their own beauty, or of whatever elfe we mentioned, v\ hen we 
divided ignorance of one's felf into three kinds, is not this conceit an objed of 
ridicule, where it is attended with impotence and weaknefs ; but an obje^ 
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of hatred, if power and ftrength * are joined with it? or do wedenv, what I 
juft now faid, that the having of fuch a falfc opinion, if it be not hurtful to 
others, is an object of ridicule ? 

Prot. You faid what is entirely true. 

Soc. And do we not acknowledge this falfe conceit to be an evil, as beino- 
built on ignorance ? 

Prot. Moft heartily. 

Soc. Whether do we feel delight or forrow when we laucrh at it ? 

Prot. It is plain that we feel delight. 

Soc. Did we not lay, that whenever we feel delight from the evils which 
happen to our friends, it is envy which operates in us that unjufl delight ? 

Prot. It nnuft be envy. 

Soc. Our realoning t4ien (hows, that when we laugh at what is ridiculous 
in a friend, mixing thus delight with envy, we mix together pleafure and pain. 
For we acknowledged long ago that envy gives uneafinefs and pain to the 
Ibul ; and we have admitted, that laughing yields delight. Now in thcfc 
cafes they arife, both of them, at the fame time. 

Pro*!. True. 

Soc. We fee, then, from the conclufion of our argtiment, that in mournful 
fpcdacles, and no lefs in comedies, not only as they are aded on the flagc, 
but as they are prefented to us alfo in the tragedy and comedy of real life, 
and in a thoufand intermediate occurrences, pains and pleafures are blended 
together. 

Prot. It would be impofTrble, O Socrates, for a man not to acknowledge 
this, were he ever fo zealous an advocate for the oppofite fide. 

Soc. When we entered on the prefent fubjecl, we propofed to confidcr 
anger, defire and grief, fear and love, jcaloufy and envy, and fuch other 
paffions of the foul ; promifing ourfelves to find in them thofc mixed feelings 
which again and again we had been fpeaking of: did we not ? 

Prot. We did. 

Soc. Do we perceive that we have difpatched already all which relates to 
grief, and envy, and anger ? 

» It is hoped that no future editor of Plato will be either fo abfurd, or {o carclcfs, as to follow 
all the former editors in printing ,a»i (inftead ofav;:) ffpu[A.im, in the Greek of this pafTage — S. 

Prot. 
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Prot. We perceive it clearly. 
Soc. But there is much yet remaining. 
Prot. Very true. 

Soc. For what rcafon, principally, do you fuppofe it was that I explained 
to you the mixed feeling which a comedy occafions in us ? Do you not con- 
ceive, that it was to fhow myfelf able to explain to you with much more 
cafe, the like mixture of pain and pleafure in fear, in love, and in the other 
paflions ? and that after you had fcen the truth of it in one inftance, you 
mieht difchar";e me from the necefTity of proceedins; to the refl:, or of length- 
ening out the argument any further; but might receive it for a truth, with- 
out limitation or exception, that the body without the foul, and the foul 
without the body, and both together likewife, are, in many things, which 
affed them feverally or jointly, full of a {eA^fe of pleafuies mingled with 
pains. Say, then, whether you will difmifs me, or make it midf light before 
we finifh. But I imagine that, after 1 fhall have added a few things more, 
I fhall obtain from vou my difmiflion : for I fhall be ready to give you an 
account of all thefe things at large tomorrow ; but at prcfent am defirous of 
proceeding to what remains on this fubje^l: ; that we may come to a decifion 
of the point in controverfv, as Philebus hath enjoined us. 

Prot. You have well fpoken, O Socrates ; and as to what remains, go 
through with it in v,'hatevcr way it is agreeable to yourfelf. 

Soc. Well then : after the mixed plcafures we are to proceed, by a kind 
of natural necefHty, to the fcveral pleafures which are unmixed and pure. 
Prot. Perfectly well faid. 

Soc. The nature of thcfe I fliall endeavour to explain to you, by convert- 
in^ to my own ufc, with a little alteration, what is faid of them by others. 
Fi)r I do not entirely give credit to thofe perfons who tell us, that all plea- 
fure confifls In a ccfliition from uneaiinefs and pain. But, as I faid before, I 
make ufe of thefe perfons as vvitneires, in confirmation of this truth, — th:it 
fome things there are which fccm to be pleafures, but by no m.eans are fo 
in reality ; and of this alfo, — tiiat ibine other pleafures there are, many and 
great in imagination, accompanied u ith pains, but at the fame tim.e with 
relief from greater pains, amid the diftrefTes of the body and of the foul. 

Prot. But what pleafures are thofe, O Socrates, which a man would deem 
rightly of, in fuppo-ing tliem to be true? 

Soc. 
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Soc. The pleafures* which are produced in us from feeing beauteous co- 
lours and beauteous figures; many pleafures alfo of the fmell, and many 
others arifuig in us from the hearing of founds ; in a word, whatever plea- 
fures we feel from perceiving the prefence of any thing, whofc abfence we 
are infenfible of, or at leall: occafions no pain in us, all thefe are unmixed 
and pure. 

Prot. How do you explain this general account, O Socrates ? 

Soc. The meaning of it, indeed, is not diredly obvious : but we mull: en- 
deavour to make it evident. I mean, then, by beauteous figures, not, as 
moft men would fuppofe I meant, the beauty of living forms, or their fta- 
tues ; but the ftraight and the round, whether in furfaces*, or in folids'; 
according to which are fafhioned the turner's works, and thofe of the car- 
penter, by means of his rules and angles. For the figures which I mean, if 
you apprehend me, have no I'elative beauty, like thofe other beauteous 
forms*; but in their own nature, feparately coniidered, are always ahfolutely 
beautiful ; and the beholding of them gives us certain peculiar pleafures, not 
at all (imilar to the pleafures excited in us by any kind of motion. And as 
to colours, I mean fuch as bear the like flamp of abfolute beauty^, and yield 
alfo pleafures of a peculiar nature. But do we apprehend thefe things ? or 
what fay we to them ? 

■ Of pleafures, fays Olympiodorus, thofe that excite a vehement agitation are fuch as are 
attended with pain, but the energetic alone are fuch as are beheld in a perfect animal when ener- 
gizing. Again, of pure pleafures, the corporeal are fuch as the vifion of commenfurate light; 
thofe pertaining to the foul are fuch as refult from the fpeculation and apprehenfion of a certain 
intelligible; but thofe which belong to both, viz. to body and foul, are fuch as thofe of health, 
in which the foul alfo rejoices ; the pleafure in this cafe beginning from the motion of the foul, 
but defcending as far as to the body. — ^T. 

= That is, re6lilinear plane figures, fuch as triangles, rectangles, and circles. — S. 

3 Such as pyramids and cubes, fpheres, cylinders and cones. — S. 

* The parts of every mathematical fimple figure, whether it be right-lined or circular, are, all 
of them, (imilar and commenfurable. — The beauty of figure in all animals, on the contrary, 
arifes from the proporiion« of diffimilar parts, meafured, not by any common meafure, but by the 
refpecJ-tivc ends and ufes for which they are fcverally defigned by nature. — S. 

5 Such as the beautiful colours of many flowers; or as thofe of a clear morning or evening 
(ky : not fuch as the colour of a complexion, the tin£lure of a (kin, — in the human fpccies, — a 
colour belonging only to that fpecies, and relatively agreeable, as it indicates health of body, and 
a purity of the blood and humours, — S. 
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Prot. I endeavour, O Socrates, to comprehend your full meaning: but 
endeavour you yourfelf to explain thoroughly the whole of it. 

Soc. As to founds, I mean fuch as are fmooth, clear, and canorous, con- 
veying fome pure and funple melody *, without relation to any other founds, 
but fingly of themfelves mufical : of fuch I fpeak, and of the connatural 
pleafures which attend them. 

Prot. That fuch pleafures alfo there are, I readily acknowledge. 

Soc. The pleafures felt by us from certain odours are, indeed, of a kind 
lefs divine than the pleafures juft now mentioned ; but in refpe6l of their 
being equally pure, and not, of neceflity, mixed with pains, I rank them all 
under the fame head. For in whatever pleafures there happens to be found 
this quality of entire freedom from pain, all thefe I oppofe to thofe other 
pleafures with which pain is complicated. Now, if you obferve, we have 
already fpoken of two different kinds of pleafure. 

Prot. I do obferve. 

Soc, To thefe let us now add the pleafures taken in the mathematical 
fciences ; unlefs we are of opinion that fuch pleafures are of neceflity pre- 
ceded by a thirft of learning them ; and that, when taAed and enjoyed, they 
ralfe a thirft of more and more ; fo that, from our beginning to learn thcm^ 
they are all along attended with uneafuiefs, 

Prot. I think that fuch unealinefs is not at all neceffary. 

Soc. Well : but fuppofe that, having attained to full poffeflion of them,^ 
we happen afterwards to lofe fome part through forgetful nefs, do you fee no 
uneafinefs arifing hence ? 

Prot. None at all from the nature of the thing itfelf : but when the know- 
ledge is wanted to be applied to fome ufe in human life, then a man is un- 
eafy at having loft it, on account of its ufefulnefs. 

Soc. And we are at prefent, my friend, adually concerned about thofe 
feelings only which arife in us from the nature of the knowledge itfelf, with- 
out any regard to the ufefulnefs of it in computing or nieafuring. 

Prot. You are right then in faying, that, in mathematical knowledge, a 
forgetfulnefs frequently befalls us, without giving us any uneafinefs. 

* Such is that of many fpecics of birds, whofe whiftling is all monotonous. Such alfo is that 
of the iEolian harp, on which the vibrations are made folely by the air in motion. — S. 
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Soc. Thefe pleafures, therefore, the picafures of fciencc, we muft ac- 
knowledge to be unmixed with pains. But thefe pleafures belong not to the 
vulgar multitude, being enjoyed only by a very few. 

Prot. All this muft certainly be acknowledged. 

Soc. Now, then, that we have tolerably well diftinguiflied between the pure 
pleafures and thofe which are rightly called in\pure, let us further add thefe 
diftindions between them, — that the vehement pleafures know not modera- 
tion nor meafure ; while thofe of the gentler kind admit of meafure, and are 
moderate : and that greatnefs and inten(enefs, and the contrary qualities, the 
frequency alfo and the rarenefs of repetition, are attributes of fuch pleafures 
only as belong to the boundlefs genus, — to that which is perpetually varying 
in its quantities and motions through the body and through the foul, — while 
the pleafures to which the like variations never happen, belong to the con- 
trary genus, and are allied to alPthings wherein fymmctry is found. 

Prot. Perfectly right, O Socrates. 

Soc. The pleafures, bcfide thefe afTortments of them, are to be further 
diflinguiihed thus. 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. \Vc fhould confiJcr whether the purity and the fimplicity of plea- 
fures ferve to difcover what true pleafure is: or whether the truth of plea- 
fures may beft be known from their intenfenefs, their multitude, their great- 
nefs and their abundance. 

Prot. What is your view, Socrates, in propofing this to be confidercd ? 

Soc. To omir notlfing by which the nature of pleafure, and that of know- 
ledge, may be fct in the cleared light; and not to leave it undifcovcred, 
whether or no fome kinds of each of them are pure, while other kinds are 
impure; that thus, what is pure and hmplc in each being brought before us 
to be judged of, vou and 1, and all this company, may the more eafily form 
a right judgment. 

Prot. Very riu,htly faid. 

Soc. Well then : all thofe kinds of things whicli wc commonly fay n re 
pure, let us confider of in the following way : but tiril let us choofc out fome 
one among them for an inftance to confider of. 

Prot. Which would you have us choofe? 

Soc. 
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Soc. Among the principal of thofc kinds, let us, if you pleafe, confider the 
white kind of things. 

Prot. By all means. 

Soc. In what way, then, might we have any thing which is called white, 
with the moft perfcd and pure whitenefs ? whether by having the greatefl 
number of things which are \^ hite, and the largeft of the kind in fize, or by 
having what is white in the higheft degree, and not tinged with the leaft 
degree of any other colour ? 

Prot. Evidently, by having what is of the mofl flmple and unmixed 
whitenefs. 

Soc. Rightly faid, Shall we not then determine that tUis pure white is 
the trueH", and at the fame time the mofl beautiful of all whites ; and not 
that which is of the largeft fize, and whofc number is the greateft ? 

Prot. Mofl: certainly we (hall, 

Soc. In pronouncing, then, that a little of purely white is whiter, and of 
a more beautiful and true whitenefs, than a great quantity of the mixed 
white, we (hall fay what is entirely right. 

Prot. Without the leaft doubt. 

Soc. Well then : I fuppofe we (hall have no occafion to produce many fuch 
inftances to prove the truth of our conclufion concerning pleafure ; the in- 
fl:ance already brought feems fufficient for us to perceive at once, that a 
little of pleafure, pure^ and free from pain, is mor^ pleafant, more true, and 
perfc6l, as well as more comely, than pleafure where pain is mingled, be there 
ever fo much of it, or be it ever fo vaft and vehement. 

Prot. l>y all means: the inftance you gave in whitenefs, is an argument 
from analogy, fufficient for the proof of it. 

Soc. But what think you now of this? Have we not heard it faid con- 
cerning pleafure, that it is a thing always in generation, always produced 
anew, and having no (lability of being, cannot propeily be faid to be at all ? 
For fome ingenious * perfons there are who endeavour to (how us, that fuch 

' In the Greek — aoix^oij «^.// and trim, that is, in their reafonings and difcourfes; — fubtle 
arguers, or fine logicians; — a chara^ler wiiicli didinguidied the fchool of Zeno the Eleatic. It 
will prefcntly be fcen, that the perfons here fpoken of philofophized on the principles of the Eleatic 
fc6l, and probably were fome of the fame Zeno's Athenian difciples. — S. 
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Is the nature of plcafure ; and wc are much obliged to tbcm for this their 
account of it, 
Prot. Why fo? 

Soc. I fhall recount to you the whole of their reafoning on this point, my 
friend Protarchus, by putting a few queftions to you. 
Prot. Do fo : and begin your queftions. 

Soc. Are there not in nature two very different kinds of things : this, m 
itfelf alone complete ; that, defirous always of the other ? 

Prot. How do you mean? and what things do you fpeakof? 
Soc. One of them is by nature always of high dignity and value ; the 
Dther, falling far (hort of it, and always indigent. 
Prot. Exprefs yourfelf a little more clearly. 

Soc. Have we not feen fome of the fair fex who excelled in beauty and 
in virtue ? and have we not feed their lovers and admirers ? 
Prot. Often. 

Soc. Analogous then to thefe two different forts of perfons, fee if you can- 
not difcover two different kinds of things, to one or other of which different 
kinds belongs every thing, commonly faid to have a being : the third be to 
the faviour * . 

Prot. Speak your meanings O Socrates, in plainer terms. 
Soc. I mean not-hing, O Protarchus, but what is very fimple and eafv to 
be feen. But our prefent argument is pleafed to fport itfelf. However, it 
means no more than this, — that there is a kind of things which are always 

' This whole fentence in all the editions of the Greek is thus printedj — Toutoi? toivw zoikotx 
Ji/ojy ouaif Jy' a>i^« C»jT<i, fcxra Travra oacc Myofjuv nyav to rpnw erspta* — ^A fentence quite unintelligible 
to us. Monf. Grou very jullly apprehends fome error in the text. We prefume, that this fcufibie 
and elegant tranflator never faw the emendation propofed by Cornarius; for that, olherwife, he 
would have embraced it^ and have made his verfion, as we have ours, agreeable to that emenda- 
tion : which is no more than a change of the laft word — krepu into o-umpi. The fentence, thus 
amended, concludes with this proverbial faymg, — the f bird to the faviour. It was a form of 
words afttiently ufed at the fead of every vi6lor in the Olympic games, when he made an ac- 
cuftomed libation oiH of the third cup or glafs. Ait <rwT^^i, to Jupiter^ in his character o^ faviour 
in all difficulties and dangers. A fpeech fo well known to all the Grecians, eafijy paflcd into a 
prpverb: and it is alluded to as fiich by PJato in bis Charmides, in his Republic, and in his 
Seventh Epiftle.— S. 

for 
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for the fake of fome other; and there is alfo a kind of things for whofe fake 
always is produced whatever hath any final caufe of its produclion. 

Prot. I find it difficult to underftand your meaning, after your many ex- 
planations of it, 

Soc. Perhaps, young man, it wilf be underftood better as we proceed it| 
the reafoning on this fubje61. 

Prot, I make no doubt of it. 

Soc. Let us now make another divifion of things into two different kinds, 

Prot. What kinds are they ? 

Soc. The generation ' of all things is one kind of things ; and the being 
of all is a different kind. 

Prot, I admit your difference between being and generation, 

Soc. You are perfe<3:ly in the right. Now, whether of tbefe two is for 
the fake of the other ? Shall we fay that generation is for the fake of being? 
or (hall we fay that being is for the fake of generation ? 

Prot. Whether or no that which is termed being, is what it is for the 
fake of generation, is this your prefent queftion ? 

Soc. Apparently it is. 

Prot. In the name of the Gods, how can you afk fo ftrange a queftion ? 

Soc. My meaning in that queftion, O Protarchus, is of fuch a kind as this 
other ; — whether you would choofe to fay that (hip-building is for the fake 
of (hipping, ratl>er than you would fay that fhipping is for the fake of fhip-f 
building: and all other things of like kind, O Protarchu^J I include in the 
queftion which I alk you. 

Prot. But for what reafon, O Socrates, do you not give an anfwer to it 
yoiirfclf ? 

Soc. I have no reafon to refufe that office ; do you but go along with me 
in my anfwer. 

Prot. Certainly I (hall. 

" EJfence and generaiiouy fays Olyuiplodonis, arc fourfold. For that which is fenfible is ge- 
neration, and the intelligiljle is elfence. In a finiilar manner, that which is fubceleftial is gene- 
ration, and that which is celeftial is elfence. Further ftill, in the third place, generation is a 
proceflion to form, and form itfelf is eflence. In the fourth place, mutation about a fubjecSi: is 
generation, and the fubjc6l itfelf is onTcncc; as, for inftance, quality about body. But every 
whtrc gcucralion is for the fake of elllnce ; for cffe nee is the caufe of generation— T. 

4 A 2 Soc. 
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Soc. I fay, then, that for the fake of generation, it is true, that medicines 
are compofed ; the inftrunnental parts, prepared by nature, and all the naate- 
rials of it, provided : but that every aft of generation is for the fake of fome 
being; generation in every fpecies, for the fake of fome being belonging to 
that fpecies ; and univerfally, all generation, for the fake of univerfal being. 

Prot. Moft evidently fo. 

Soc^ If pleafure, then, be of fuch a nature as to be generated always 
anew, muft not the generating of it be always for the fake only of fome 
being? 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Now that, for the fake of which is always generated whatever is 
generated for fome end, muft be in the rank of things which are good : and 
that which is generated for the fake of any other thing, muft of neceffity, 
my friend, be placed in a different rank of things. 

Prot. Certainly it muft. 

Soc. Shall we not be right, then, in placing pleafure in a rank of things 
different from that of good ; if it be true, that pleafure has no ftable being, 
but is always generated anew ? 

Prot. Perfedly right. 

Soc. Therefore, as I faid in beginning this argumentation, we are much 
obliged to the perfons who have given us this account of pleafure, — that the 
effence of it confifts in being always generated anew, but that never has it 
any kind of beiiig. For it is plain, that thefe perfons would laugh at a man 
who afferted, that pleafure and good were the fame thing. 

Prot. Certainly they would. 

Soc. And thefe very perfons would certainly laugh at thofc men, where- 
cver they met with them, who place their chief good and end in generation. 

Prot. How, and what fort of men do you mean ? 

Soc. Such, as in freeing themfelves from hunger, or thirft, or any of the 
uneafinefTes from which they are freed by generation, are fo highly delighted 
with the a6iion of removing thofe uneafinefTes, as to declare they would not 
choofe to live without fuffering thirft and hunger, nor without feeling all 
thofe other fenfations which may be faid to follow from fuch kinds of un- 
eafinefs, 

Prot. Such, indeed, there are, who feem to be of that opinion. 

5 Soc. 
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Soc. Would not all of us fay that corruption was the contrary of gener- 
ration ? 

Trot. It is impofiible to think otherwife. 

Soc. Whoever, then, makes fuch a life his choice, mufl: choofe both cor- 
ruption and generation, rather than that third kind of life, in which he might 
live with the cleareft difcernment of what is right and good, but without the 
feeling of either pain or pleafure, 

Prot. Much abfurdity, as it fcems, O Socrates, is to be admitted by the 
man who holds that human good confifts wholly in pleafure. 

Soc. IVIuch, indeed. For let us argue further thus. 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. Since no good nor beauty is in bodies, nor in any other things be- 
fide the foul ; is it not abfurd to imagine, that in the foul pleafure fhould be 
the only good ; and that neither fortitude, nor temperance, nor underftand- 
ing, nor any of the other valuable attainments of the foul, fhould be num- 
bered among the good things which the foul enjoys ? Further too, is it not 
highly irrational to fuppofe, that a man afflided with pain, without feeling 
any pleafure, fhould be obliged to fay that evil only, and no good, was 'with 
him at the time when he was in pain, though he were the bed: of all men ? 
And is it not equally abfurd, on the other hand, to fuppofe that a man in the 
midft of pleafures mufl: l)e, during that time, in the midft of good ; and that 
the more pleafure he feels, the more good he is filled with, and is fo much 
the better man ? 

Prot. All thefe fuppofitions, O Socrates, are abfurdities in the hio-heft 
degree poffible. 

Soc. It is well. But now let us not employ ourfelves wholly in fearchino- 
into the nature of pleafure ; as if we induftrioufly declined the examination 
of intelle6l and fcience ; but in thefe alfo, if there be any thing putrid or un- 
found, let us have the courage to cut it all off, and throw it afide ; till, com- 
ing to a difcovery of what is entirely pure and found therein, the difcovery 
may be of ufe to us in comparing the trueft parts of intellecSt and fcience with 
the truell: parts of pleafure, and in forming our judgment concerning th€ 
fuperlority of either from that comparifon. 

Prot. Rightly faid, 

Soc. Do we not hold, that mathematical fcience is partly cmptoyed in 
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the fcrvic^ of the mechanic arts, and partly in the liberal education aad dif- 
cipline of youth ? or how think we on this fubjedl ? 

pRor. Exactly fo. 

Soc# Now, as to the manual arts % let usconfider, in the fnft place, whe- 
ther fome of the^c depend not on fcience more than others ; and whethei 
<we ought not to look on thofe of the former fort as the more pure, and on 
, thefe others as the more impure. 

Prot. Certainly we ought, 

Soc. And in each of thefe we fhould diftinguifh and feparate the leading 
arts from the arts which are led and governed by them. 

Prot. What arts do you call the leading arts? and why do you give that 
epithet to them ? 

Soc. I mean thus : frona all the arts were a man to feparate and lay afide 
thofe of numbering, of oaeafuring, and of weighing, what remained in every 
one of them, would became comparatively mean and contemptible. 

Prot. Contemptible, indeed, 

Soc. For room would be then left o«ly for con}e<9:urc, and for exerciie of 
tl>€ fenfes, by CKperieAoe and habitual practice ; and wc fliould then make 
ufe of no other faculties befide thole of guefling and aiming well, (to which, 
indeed, the multitvide give the name of arts) increafnig the ftrength of thofe 
faculties by dint of afliduity and labour. 

Prot. All which you have now faid muft, of neceffity, be true. 

Soc. The truth of it is evident in all muiical performances throughout* 
For, in the firft place, harmony is produoed, aixd one found is adapted to an- 
other, not by meafuring, but by that aiming well which aiifes from conftant 
exercife. it is evident too in muiical performances on all wnKl-inllrumeiits : 
for in thefe the breath, by being well aioned as it is blown along, fearehes 
and attains tlie meaflire of every chord beaten. So that mufic has in it much 
^f the uncertain, and but a little of the fixed and firm. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. And w-e fhall find the cafe to be the fame io the arts of medicine and 



a 



griculture, in the art of navigation akb, and the military art. 



* In tlic Greek of this paflage it is prefumed that we ought to read x^^f°^^:Cf^^^> '''"^ not, as It 
%s printed, ;^Ej^oTf;cw*^'?>— ^-"iJ^J al^o to read fim iaftead of en. — S. 

Prot. 
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Prot. Moft clearly fo. 

Soc. But in the art of building we (hall find, as I prefume, many tneafu res 
made ufe of, and many inftruments employed ; by which it is made to fur- 
pafs in accuracy many things which are called fciences, 

Prot. How fo ? 

Soc. It is fo in fhip-bnilding, and houfe-bmlding, and in many other works 
of carpentry. For in thefc, I think, the art ufeth the ftraight-rule, and the 
fquare, the turning-lath and the compafTes, the plummet and the marking- 
line. 

Prot. You are entirely right, O Socrates : it is fo as you fay. 

Soc. The arts, therefore, as they are called, let us now diftinguifli iiito 
two forts ; — thofe which mufic is at the head of, as they are lefs accurate than 
fome others ; and thefc others which partake of accuracy the mod, at the 
head of which is archite61ure. 

Prot. This diftindion is allowed of 

Soc. And let us fet down thofe arts for the moft accurate which we htdy 
faid were the prime or leading arts. 

Prot. You mean, if 1 miftake not, arithmetic, and thofe other arts which 
you mentioned together with it but juft now *. 

Soc. The very fame. But, O Protarchus, muft we not fay that each of 
thefe arts is twofold? or how otherwife ? 

Prot. What arts do you fpeak of? 

Soc. Arithmetic, in the firft: place. Muft we not fay of this, that the 
arithmetic of the multitude is of one fort, and that the arithmetic of thofe 
who apply themfelves to philofophy * is of another fort ? 

Prot. What is the difference by which the one may be diftinguiflied from 
the other ? 

Soc. The difference between them, O Protarchus, is far from being in- 
confiderable. For the multitude in numbering, number by unequal ortes 
put together; as two armies of unequal force; two oxen of unequal fize ; 
two things, the fmalleft of all, — or two, the greateft, — being compared with 
others of the fame kind. But the ftudents in philofophy would not under- 

* Namely, menfuration andjiatics. — S. 

* Meaning the fiudents in mathematics. For the ftudy of the matheiftatlcal fciences was* 
ficcmed by Plato the bell introduction to the knowledge of intelligible things.— S. 

ftand 
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iland what a man meant, who, in numbering, made any difference between 
fomc and other of the ones which compofed the number. 

PROT. You are perfedly right in faying that no inconfiderablc difference 
lies in the different nnanner of fludying and ufing numbers ; fo as to make it 
probable that two different forts there are of arithmetic. 

Soc. Well : and what of calculation in trade, and of menfuration in build- 
ing ? Does the latter of thefe arts not differ from mathematical geometry ? 
nor the other from calculations made by the fludents in pure mathematics. 
Shall we fay that they are, each of them, but one art ? or fliall we fet down 
each of them for two ? 

Prot. For my part, I fhould give my opinion agreeably to your divlfion 
of arithmetic ; and (hould fay that each of thefe arts aJfo was twofold. 

Soc. You would give a right opinion. But with what dcfign I brought 
thefe diftindlions on the carpet do you conceive ? 

pROT. Perhaps I do. But 1 could wifh that you yourfelf would declare 
what was your defign. 

Soc. Thefe diftindtlons feem to me to have fhown to us, that in fcience 
there is that very circumftance attending it which we had before dlfcovered 
to be in pleafure ; the one thus anfwering to the other. For^ having found 
that fbme fort of pleafure was purer than fome other fort, we were inquiring 
whether the fame difference was to be found with regard to fcience; and 
whether one fort of this alfo was purer than fome other. 

Prot. It is very manifeft that your diftindions between the feveral arts 
were introduced for this very purpofe. 

Soc. Well then : have we not difcovered, in what has been faid, that fomc 
arts are clearer than others, having more light within them.; and that others 
are more involved in obfcurity and darknefs ? 

Prot. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And has not the courfe of our argument led us to take notice of fome 
art, bearing the fame name with fome other art ; and firfl:, to fuppofe them 
both to be, as they are commonly imagined, but one art ; then, to coiifider 
them as two different arts ; to examine each with regard to its clearnefs and 
purity ; and to inquire which of the two has in it the moft accuracy, whether 
that which is cultivated by ftudents in philofophy, or that which is exercifed 
by the multitude ? 

Prot. 
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Prot. Our argument feems to bring on this inquiry. 

Soc. And what anfwer, O Protarchus, fhould we make to fuch a queftion? 

Prot. O Socrates, we are now advanced fo far as to difcover an amaz- 
ingly wide difference between the parts of our knowkdge in point of 
clearnefs. 

Soc. It will, therefore, be the eafier for us to anfwer to that queftion. 

Prot. Without doubt. And let us affirm, that thofe leading arts greatly 
excel the others with regard to clearnefs ; and that fuch of thofe brighter 
arts themfclves as are ftudied by real ftudents in philolophy, difplay, in mea- 
fiires and in numbers, their vaft fuperiority all other arts, with regard to 
accuracy and truth ^. 

Soc. Granting thefe things to be what you fay they are, let us, on the credit 
of what you have faid, boldly anfwer to thofe perfons who are fo formidable 
in argumentation, thus : 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. That there are two forts of arithmetic ; and that, dependant on thefe^ 
there is a long train of arts, each of them, in like manner, twofold under one 
denomination. 

Prot. Let us give to the perfons whom you call formidable that very an- 
fwer, O Socrates, with a confidence of its being right. 

Soc. Do we then affirm, that in thefe fcienccs there is an accuracy the 
higheft of all. 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Rut the power of diale<51Ic, O Protarchtis, if we gave to any other 
fcicnce the preference above her, would deny that fuperiority. 

Prot. What power is it to which we are to give that name ? 

Soc. Plainly that power, O Protarchus, by which the mind perceives all 
that accuracy and clearnefs of which we have been fpeaking. For I am en- 
tirely of opinion, that all perfons, endued with even the fmallefl portion of 
underflanding, mufl deem the knowledge of the real eifence of things — the 
knowledge of that kind of being whofe nature is invariable — to be by far the 

* This whole fcntence, beginning with the worJs " and kt us affirm," is, in Stephens's edi- 
tion, very improperly given to Socrates; and confequently the fentence following, with equal im- 
propriety, to Protarchus, The Eafil editions are both right) the Aiding not clear.^ — S. 

VOL. i\% 4 jB. mofl 
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mod certain and true knowledge. But you, Protarchus, to what Art or fci- 
^nce would you give the diftin(^ioti of pre-eminence ? 

Prot. As to rtle, O Socrates, I have often heard Gorgias maintaining in 
dll places, that the art of perfuafion has greatly the advantage over all other 
arts in overruling all things, and making all perfons fubmit to it, not by 
conftraint, but by a voluntary yielding ; and therefore, that of all arts it is by 
far the tho{\: excellent. Now I (hould not choofe to contradidl or oppofc 
either you or him. 

See. As much as to fay, if I apprehend your meaning rightly, that you 
cannot for (hame defert your colours. 

Prot. Let your opinion of thcfe matters now prevail ; and the ranks of 
the feveral arts be fettled as you would have them, 

SOG. Am I now to blame for your making a miftake ? 

Prot. What miftake have I made? 

Soc. The queftion, my friend Protarchus, was not which art, or which 
fcience, is fuperior to all the reft, with regard to greatncfs, and excellence, 
and ufcfulnefs to us ; but of which art the obje^s are the brightcft, the moft 
accurate, and true, though the art itfelf brought us little or no gain : this it 
is, which is the prefent fubje6t of our inquiry. Obferve, then, Gorgias will 
have no quarrel with you : for you may ftill allow to his art the preference 
above all others, in point of utility and profit to mankind. But, as I faid 
before concerning white, that be there ever fo little of it, fo it be pure, it ex- 
cels a large quantity of an impure white, with regard to the truth of white- 
xiefs ; juft fois it with the ftudy which I have been commending; it excels 
all others with regard to truth itfelf. And now that we have confidered this 
fubjedl attentively, and difcuffed it fufficiently, laying aiide all regards to the 
ufefulncfs of the fciences and arts, as well as to the reputation which they 
bear in the world, and thoroughly fifting them to find out the purity of in- 
telled and wifdom, — if there be in the foul any faculty of loving truth above 
all things, and of doing whatever (he docs for the fake of truth, — let us con- 
iider whether it is right to fay that we we have this faculty improved chiefly 
by diale<flic, or whether we muft fearch for fome other art fitter for that pur- 
pofe, and-making it more her proper bufniefs. 

Prot. Well: I do confide r the point propofcd ; and I imagine it no eafy 

matter 
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matter to admit that any other fciencc or art feeks and embraces truth fo 
much as this. 

Soc. Say you this from having obferved that many of the arts, even fuch 
as profefs a laborious inquiry after truth, are, in the firft place, converfant 
only with opinions, and exercife only the imagination ; and that methodi- 
cally, and according to a fet of rules, they then fearch into things which are 
the fubje61s only of fuch opinions^ ? and do you know, that the perfons who 
fuppole themfelves to be inquiring into the nature of things are, all their 
lives, inquifitive about nothing mcH*e than this outward world, how it w^as 
produced, what caufeth the changes which happen therein, and how thofe 
changes operate their effe6ts ? Should we acknowledge all this fo to be, or 
how otherwife ? 

Prot. Jufl: fo. 

Soc. Whoever of us then addicts himfelf io th^ Audy of nature in this 
way, employs his time and care, not about the things which always are iii 
being, but about thiii: s which are either newly come into being, or which 
are to come, or which ' ave been already, and are paft. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. What clearnefs, 'lerefore, what certainty, or exa6l truth, can we 
expe6t to find in thefe thin % none of which had ever any ftability or fame- 
nefs in them, nor ever wi 1 have any, nor have fuch of them as now exift 
any, even during their • i^idence ? 

Prot. How can It be expeded ? 

Soc. Concerning things in which there is not the leafl: lability, how can 
we form any ftable notions ? 

Prot. Ifuppofe it not poffible. 

Soc. Of thofe things, then, there is neither intelligence, nor any fort of 

' Meaning, as we prefume, fuch as the philofophers of the Ionic feft, by Ariftotle ftyled 
f yajxot, naturalijls. For we learn from D. Laertiu§ that Archelaus, a difciple of Anaxagoras, 
and the laft profeflor and teacher of the do<?,bine of thofe philofophers, did^ in the time of So- 
crateSj introduce into Athens their way of philofophizing j which was none other than that 
fpoken of in this paflage. It fecms therefore probable, that the Athenian fcholars of Archelaus are 
the very perfons whofe ftudics are here fliown to fall fhort of attaining to the knowledge of truth, 
or the r.uc nature of things. The fame judgment of Socrates concerning thefe Ionic phyfiola- 
gers we find recorded by Xcnophon in Memorabil. lib. i. cap, i. fee. ii. — S. 

4 B 2 fcience 
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fcience to be acquired ; at leafl not fuch as contains the higheft degree of 
certainty. 

Prot. It is not probable that there is. 

Soc. We ought, therefore, both you and I, to lay afide the confideratioii 
of what Gorgias or Philebus faid, and to ellablifh on a firmer bafis this truth, 

Prot. What truth? 

Soc. This: — Whatever is in us of ftable, pure, and true, it has for the 
obje6ls of it — either the beings which always are, and remain invariable, en- 
tirely pure and unadulterate ; or [if thefe are beyond the reach of our fight] 
then fuch as are the neareft allied to them, and are fecond in the ranks of 
being : for all other things come after thofe firft beings ; fecond, and fo on 
in order^ 

Prot. Perfedly right. 

Soc. The noblefl-, therefore, of the names given to things of this kind, is 
it not perfedly right to aflign to thofe of this kind, which are the nobleft ? 

Prot, It is reafonable fo to do. 

Soc. Are not intelledt and wifdom the noblefl: of thofe names ? 

Prot. They are. 

Soc. Rightly then are thefe names in accurate fpeech appropriated to the 
intelligence and contemplation of real being. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. And the things for the excellency of which I at the firil contended^ 
^re the very things to which we give thefe names, 

Prot. Clearly are they, O Socrates. 

Soc. Well now : were a man to fay that the nature of intelle£t and the 
nature of pleafure lay feverally before us, like tvvo different forts of mate- 
rials before Ibme workman, for him to mix or join together, and from them, 
and in them, to compofe his dedgned work, — would he not make a fair com- 
parifon fuitable to the tafk which our inquiry has engaged us in? 

Prot. A very fair comparifon. 

Soc. Should we not, then, in the next place, fet about mixing them to- 
. ;gethcr ? 

Prot. Why fhould we not ? 

Soc. Would ii not be our left way to begin this work by rccolle6ling and 

repeating thofe things over again ? 

Prot, 
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Prot. What things ? 

Soc. Thofe we have often nnentioned before. For, I think, the proverb 
fays well : — *' Again and again that which is right, by repeating it, to recall 
into our minds." 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. In the name of Jupiter, then, come on. The whole of our contro- 
verfy began, I think, with dating the point in queftion, to this efFe6l. 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. Philebus affirms that plcafure is the right mark fet up by nature for 
all animals to aim at ; that they all ought to purfue pleafure ; that the good 
of them all is this very thing, pleafure ; and \ki2X good 2i\\^ pie af ant y thefe two 
attributes, belong but to one fubjedt, as they both have but one and the fame 
nature :'on the other hand, Socrates denies this to be true; and maintains, 
in the firft place, that as the two names, good diwdi file af ant, are two different 
names, different alfo are the things fo denominated; in the next place, that 
the nature of good differs from that of pleafure ; and that intelligence, or 
mind, partakes of the properties of good more than pleafure does, and is 
allied nearer to its nature. Were not fome fuch pofitions as thefe, O Pro- 
tarchus,'feverally laid down by us ? 

Prot. They were. 

Soc. But was not this point agreed on between us at that time, and do 
we not ftill agree in it ? 

Phot. What point ? 

Soc. That the nature of good itfelf is more excellent thaii the nature of 
any other thing in this refpedl ? 

Prot. In what refpe6l ? 

Soc. This: that whatever animal being hath the conftant, entire, and full 
poifeffion of good itfelf, fuch a being has no want of any thing befide, having 
always a mod: perfect and complete fufficiency. Is it not fo ? 

Prot. It certainly is. 

Soc. Have we not endeavoured to confider Separately a life of pleafure and 
a life of intellect, each unmixed with the other, — a life of pleafure without 
intelled, and in like manner, a life of intelled without the fmallefl: degree 
of pleafure ? 

Prot. We have. 

Soc. 
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Soc, Did either of thofe lives appear to us at that time to be fufficient for 
the happinefs of any man ? 
Prot. How was it polTible ? 

Soc. But if at that time any miftake was committed, let it be now revifed 
and rectified. In order to which, let us take memory, fcience, wifdom, and 
right opinion, comprehending them all in one idea, and confider whether any 
man, without having fomething of that kind, would accept of pleafure, were it 
offered to him, either in the greateft abundance, or in the mod exquifite 
degree ; whether, indeed, he would regard the having or the receiving of any 
thing whatever ; as he would not, in that cafe, have a right thought or opi- 
nion of his having any pleafure ; neither would he know what he felt or had 
at prefent ; nor would he remember in what condition or circumflances he 
had been at any time before. In like manner concerning wifdom, confider, 
whether a man would choofe to have it without a mixture of any pleafure in 
the leaft, rather than to have the fame wifdom attended with pleafures of 
certaki kinds ; and whether a man would prefer the having of all poffible 
pleafures, without wifdom, to the having of them accompanied with fome 
portion of wifdom. 

Prot. It is impoffible, O Socrates, for a man to make any fuch choice as 
you have fuppofed. And there is no occalion to repeat thefe queflions again 
and again. 

Soc. Not pleafure, then, nor wifdom, 'either of them alone, can be the 
perfect and confummate good, eligible to all men, that which we are inquir- 
ing after. 

Prot. Certainly not. 

Soc. Of this good, then, we are to give a clear and full defcription, or at 
leaft fome fketch, that we may know where the fecond prize of excellence, 
as we called it, ought to be beftowed. 

Prot. Perfectly right. 

Soc. Have we not, then, taken a way by which we may £nd out our chief 
good ? 

Prot. What way do you mean ? 

Soc. As if we were in fearch of any particular man, and were already well 
informed of the place of his abode, we (hould have made a great progrefs 
toward finding the man himfelf. 

Prot. 
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PilOT. Without (loubt. 

Soc. And our reafoning has now declared to us clearly, what it pohitcd to 
before, that, not in the unmixed life, but in the mixed, we are to feek for 
happinefs. 

Prot, Certainly fa 

Soc. But in a proper and well-tempered mixture we may reafonably hope 
to difcover what we are in fearch of with more certainty than we could by 
an ill-made compofition, 

Prot. With much more. 

Soc. Let us, then, fet about mixing and making the compofition, firft 
praying to the Gods for their afTiftance ; whether it be Bacchus^, or Vulcan, 
or fome other of the Gods, who prefides over the mixture of th«fe ingre- 
<lients. 

Prot. Let us, by all means, do fo. 

Soc. And now, as it were, two cifterns, or vafes, are fet before us; the 
vafe of pleafure*, as of honey; and the vafe of intelled, cool and fober, as 
of fome hard and healthful water, Thefe, then, we arc to mix together in 
the befb manner we are able. 
Prot. With all my h^j^rt. 

Soc. Come, then : but firft fay, whether by mingling all pleafure with all 
wifdom we may beft obtain our end, the having of a proper and due mixture. 

' ITicre are Gods, fays Olympiodorus, that prefide over temperament; over the phyfical and 
mundane, Vulcan ; hut over the pfychical and fupermundane, Bacchus. The mingling idiom, 
indeed, proceeds as far as to the laft hyparxis. Thus, for inftance, Vulcan being the leader of 
phyfical temperament, firft produces this idiom \n himfelf; afterwards, in the mundane intellect 
which prefides over nature ; in the third place, in a foul of this kind, in a fimilar manner ; and 
laftly, in the phyfical world according to hyparxis. In like manner, Bacchus unfolding in him- 
felf the principle of pfychical temperament after a divine manner, in the next place eftabliflies this 
in intellect inti2lle«Slually, according to hyparxis in foul, and in a binding mode in the animated 
body. And ftillhighcr tlian thefe, Jupiter is ibc principle of intelle6lual temperament. There 
are alfo other principles of temperament more partial than Bacchus and Vulcan. Plato men- 
tions thefe two, as being about to mingle all the fupermundane and mundane mixtures; but he 
omits the Jovian temperament, as being fuperior to the things propofed in this dialogue. — T. 

* Pleafure is compared to honey, fays Olympiodorus, becaufe it pofleffes fweetnefs and the 
ccfiatic. And hence the Pythagoric faying, that fouls fall into generation through honey (3io uut 
fry^ayoftio^ Xoyo^, 3la /jueXiro^ TriTrruv fi? 7£V£(7iv rag ^l^-jx<*0' ^"' intelle6t is compared to water, be- 
caufe it is fober. — T. 

6 Prot. 
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Prot. Perhaps we might. 

Soc. But it is dangerous to make the experiment. And I believe that I 
can point out a way to mix them with more fafety. 

Prot. Say what way, 

Soc. Concerning pleafures, I think, we held, that fome more truly dc- 
ferved that name than others of them ; and of arts, that fome were more 
accurate and exa(51 than others. 

Prot. Undoubtedly fo. 

Soc. And that the fciences alfo differed one from another in like man- 
lier : for that fome kinds of fcience have for their objeds only fuch things as 
arife into being and afterwards pcrifh ; whereas another kind directs its view 
to things which are neither generated nor deftroyed, but always are in 
being, always have the fame properties, and preferve always the fame rela- 
lations. And this kind of fcience, with regard to the truth of it, wc 
deemed more excellent than the other kinds. 

Prot. Entirely right. 

Soc. In the firfl; place, therefore, mixmg together the purefl: parts of 
pleafure and of wifdom, when they have been thus diftinguiflied from the 
lefs pure, if we view thofe puref^ parts of each in combination, are they 
not, thus combined, fufficient to furnifh out, and prefent us v^ith, an 
ample view of that life which is defirable ? or is any thing further, any 
ingredient of a different kind, wanting to perfedl: the compofition? 

Prot. So as you propofe, and only fo, it feems to me neceflary for us to do, 

Soc. Let us, then, luppofe a man to have in his mind the idea of juftice 
itfelf, fo as to know what it is in its own effence, and to be able to give an 
account of it in con/equence of that knowledge. Let us alfo fuppofe him to 
have the like knowledge of all other beings. 

Prot. Be fuch a man fuppofed. 

Soc. Will this man now fufficlently poflefs fcience by knowing the nature 
of the circle, and of the divine fphere itfelf; whilfl he is ignorant of that 
fphere, and of thofe circles with which the eyes of men are converfaut ? 
Will that knowledge of his be fufficient for his ufe in building, and in other 
arts where lines and circles are to be drawn ? 

Prot. Ridiculous we fliould call our condition here, O Socrates, if our 
knowledge were thus confined to things ideal and divine. 

7 Soc» 
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Soc. How do you fay ? Arts which are neither certain nor pure, ufing 
untrue rules, and convcrfant with untrue circles, are we to throw fuch arts 
into the compofition, and mix them with the other ingredients ? 

Prot. It is necefTary for us ; if, whenever we are any where abroad, we 
are defirous of finding our way home. 

Soc. Are we to add mufic too ? — an art which, not long fince we faid, is 
wanting in purity, as being full of conjecture and imitation ? 

Prot. Of neoefTity we muft, as it appears to me, if the life which we are 
to lead fhall ever defervc to be called life, or be at all worth the having. 

Soc. Would you, then, like a door-keeper, when he is pufhed and preffed. 
by a throng of people, yield to them, fet the doors wide open, and fuffer all 
the fciences to rufli in, the lefs pure mingling themfelves among the perfedly 
pure ? 

Prot. I fee not, O Socrates, for my part, how any man would be hurt 
by receiving all the other fciences, if he was already in pofleffion of the firffc 
and higheft. 

Soc. I may fafely then admit them all to come pouring in, like the tor- 
rents of water in that fine poetical fimile of Homer's ', rufhing down into a 
valley from the mountains which furround it. 

Prot. By all means, let them be all admitted. 

Soc. Let us now return to the vafe of pleafure. For when we thought of 
mixing pleafure and knowledge together, the purer parts of pleafure did not 
prefent themfelves immediately to our minds ; but, from our afFedionate 
regard to fcience, we fuffcrcd all kinds of it to crowd in before any of the 
plcafures. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. It is now time for us to confult about the pleafures ; whether wc 
fhould let them all come thronc-inc: in, or whether we fhould admit thofe of 
the true fort f\v(\:. 

Prot. It makes a great difference in point of fafety, to let in, the firfl, 
fuch only as are true. 

Soc. Let thefe, then, be admitted. But how fhall we proceed ? Muft 
we not do, as we did with the feveral kinds of fcience, admit as many plea- 
fures alfo as are of the neceflary fort ? 

* Iliad, lib, iv. ver. 453, 

VOL. IV. 4 c Prot, 
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PROT. Without doubt, the necefTary pleafures alfo, by all means. 

Soc. But now, as we held it both fafe and advantageous in going through 
life to be acquainted with every art, — if we are of the fanne opinion with 
regard to pleafures,— if we hold it conducive to our good, and at the fame 
tinne harmlefs, to enjoy every fort of pleafure in the courfe of our live.s, — in 
this cafe, we are to intermix all forts of pleafure with all the kinds of fciencc. 

Prot. What fay we then as to this point ? and how ought we to aft ? 

Soc. This queftion, O Protarchus, fhould not be put to us. But the 
pleafures themfelves, and the other aflembly alfo, that of the fciences and 
arts, are to be examined, each party concerning the other, in this manner. 

Prot. In what manner ? 

Soc. Friends, we (hall fay, [addrejjing our queflion to the pleafures Jirjl\ 
whether we ought to call- you pleafures, or whatever is your right name, 
would ye choofe to live in the fame place with all kinds of wifdom, or to live 
without wifdom ? To this interrogatory they muft, I think, anfwer thus : 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. That feeing, as was faid before, were wifdom and pleafure to be left, 
each of them, alone, fingle, and deftitute of aid, neither of them would have 
any virtue or power at all, nor would any advantage arife from either, — we 
deem it beft that all the kinds of wifdom fhould dwell with us, one kind of 
wifdom with each of us, one who is fuitable to the peculiar nature of its 
companion, and is perfedly acquainted with her power and influence. 

Prot. And well have ye now anfwered, we fhall fay to them, 

Soc, After this, we are to demand of wifdom and intelledt, in the fame 
manner, thus : — Have ye any occafion for pleafures to be mixed among you ? 
On the other fide, we may fuppofe wifdom and intelled: to interrogate us; 
and what fort of pleafures, they would perhaps fay, is it that ye mean ? 

Prot. Probably they would. 

Soc. And to this quefl:ion of theirs our anfwer would be this: — Befide 
thofe true pleafures, we fhould fay, do ye further want the pleafures of the 
intenfe and exquifite kmd to dwell with y^u ? How is it poffible, O So- 
crates, they would then perhaps fay, that we fhould want thefe ? Thefe, 
who give a thoufand hindrances to all our proceedings; and who, by 
their fury and madnefs, are always creating difturbance in the fouls where we 
dwejl;— thcfi, who had they been there firfl, would never have fufFered us 

to 
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to have admittance ; and who entirely fpoil our children, there born, by letting 
forgetfulncfs in upon tbcm, for want of care to guard the dwelling-place. But 
the other pleafures mentioned by you, the true and the pure, you are to know 
that they are nearly related to us, and belong to our family : and befide thefe, 
the pleafures who are accompanied by health and fobriety ; fuch, alfo, as are 
the followers of all virtue, like the train of fome Goddefs, every where attend- 
ing her ; let all of thefe come and mix amongft us. But thofe pleafures who 
are always found in company with folly, and with all kinds of vice, it is 
very abfurd for a man to mingle with intellect, — if he defires to fee a mixture 
as clear, untroubled, and well-attempered as poflible to be made; — and if he 
would from thence try to difcover what the nature is of good, not only in 
man, but alfo in the univerfe ; from which difcovery fome notion is to be 
gained, by a fort of divination, of what the idea is of good itfelf. Shall we 
not fay that intelle6l and fcience, in thus anfwering, have fpoken prudently 
and confidently with themfelves, pleading in their own caufe,and at the fame 
time in behalf of memory and right opinion ? 

Prot. By all means ought we. 

Soc. But in our mixture it is neceflary to add this alfo ; for without it no 
one thing could ever be. 

Prot. What is that ? 

Soc. Whatever has not truth mixed with It in the compofnig of it, can 
never be produced into true exiftence ; or, could it be produced, it never 
can be lading, 

Prot. How is it pofTible that it fhould? 

Soc. Certainly no way. Now if any thing further be yet wanting to per- 
fc6t our compofition, declare it, you and Philebus. For the mixture which 
we have now made in fpeculation, appears to me to have been as perfedly 
well compofcd as if it were fome incorporeal world meant for the good 
government of an animated body, 

Prot. And be afllired, O Socrates, that to me it has had the fame appear- 
ance. 

Soc. Might we not, then, rightly fay, that we were now arrived at the 
dwelling-place of the good, and were ftanding in its veftibules ? 

Prot. I think we might. 

Soc. And now what jfhould we deem to be the greateft excellence in the 

4 c a compofitioo. 
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compofition, and to be alfo the chief caufe that fuch a mixture muft be 
grateful to all ? For when we (hall have difcerned what this is which is fo 
grateful and fo excellent, we fhall then confidcr to which of the two, to plea- 
fure or to intelled, it is related the moft nearly, and familiar the moft inti- 
mately, in the conftitution of the univerfe. 

Prot. Right : it will be of the greatcft fervice to us in determining this 
point. 

Soc. And there is, indeed, no difficulty in difcovering the caufe, why 
fome mixtures are moft valuable, and others good for nothing. 

Prot. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. No perfon is ignorant of this, 

Prot. Of what ? 

Soc. That in every mixture, whatever it be, and whatever be the quantity 
of it', if meafure pervades it not, and if thence it obtains not fymmetry and 
proportion, all the ingredients muft of neceffity be fpoiled, befides the fpoil- 
ing of the whole compofition. For, in fuch a cafe, no one thing is really 
tempered by any other thing ; but a confufed and diforderly affemblage is 
made of various things jumbled together ; which, like a concurrence of bad 
accidents in life, is a real misfortune to the perfons who are to ufc it. 

Prot. It is very true. 

Soc. The power of the good then is transferred, we find, into that pro- 
vince where dwells the nature of the beautiful. For every where, from 
meafure and mediocrity, and from fymmetry and proportion, arife beauty 
and virtue. 

Prot. Certainly fb. 

Soc. And we faid before that truth alfo was an ingredient in the com- 
pofition. 

Prot. We did. 

Soc. Iff then, we are not able to difcover the nature of good itfelf in one 
fingle idea, — yet, taking it in three ideas together, in beauty, fymmetry, and 

* In all the editions of the Greek- we here read — oTratrouv, however it he made. But this is con- 
tradiAory to the meaning of the fentence ; for the meaning is this, — that " every right and good 
mixture muft be made in one certain manner onlj^ viz. by meafure." — We may fairly therefore 
prelume, that Plato wrote, not o-rruffovv, but oTToaaovv, (or, by clifion, oiroo-Qvyj) with a view to 
the magaitude of the univerfe,«^S. 

truth, 
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truth*, we may conceive it as oiie thing; and mod juftly attributing to it 
the caule of whatever is graceful or agreeable in the compofition, we may 
moft truly fay, that by means of this, as being good itfelf, the whole proves 
to be fuch as it is, thus agreeable, and thus graceful. 

pROT. Moft truly, indeed. 

Soc. Now then, O Protarchus, any perfon may be a competent judge 
between pleafure and wifdom to decide, whether of the two is neareft allied 

* The one principle of all things, fdys Olympioddrus, prefides over every thing, according to 
that which he is. Hence, the light proceeding from him is truth, and fubfifls as the ol)je6l of 
dcfire to all things. On this account, too, this light is the firft beauty, the caufe of things beau- 
tiful, bounding every thing in its proper meafure ; and hence it is celebrated as meature. Again, 
the one principle is not a contra6led comprehenfion of the three monads, beauty, fj'mmetry, and 
truth : for it is the caufe of all things. But that which is mixed is the contra6lion of all things, 
as the end, and not as the conlra6lion of eflences; fo that the one principle may be more juftly 
denominated thfe end of ends. Again, the three monads fubfill arcanely in the firft principle; 
iinically, and according to one, in bound; multiformly, and as it were according to the parturi- 
tion of feparation, in infinity; but according to the firft feparation, though not perfectly divided, 
nor yet intellc«Slually, in the third God, who is the caufe of the mixed, fo far as it is mixed. 
Again, the good is analogous to truth ; for the good to every thing is to be that which it in reality 
is; but the juft is analogous to fymmetry. For this is the meafure of that which pertains to every 
thing, in the f^nie manner as the commenfurate. Further ftill, Jamblichus fays, that the three 
monads proceeding from the good adorn intelle<Sl ; but it is immanifeft what intellcd:, whether 
that which fuhfifts after life, or the paternal intclleft which is celebrated in eflence. Bcfides, in 
the Orphic writings, thefe three monads become apparent in the mythological egg. The followers 
of Syrianus, however, make a divifion, and furvey truth in x\\QjirJl being, as being perfectly re- 
plete with that which it is, and in no refpeft admitting in itfelf non-being. But they furvey 
beauty in life, as being prolific, and rejoicing in progreflions. For, after that which is perfedlly 
without feparation, life introduces a parturition, as it were, of feparation. And they contemplate 
fymmetry in intelle^, bccaufe in this forms are firft feparated and harmonioufly coordinated. 
You may alfo divide them into the principles nftcr the one principle of all things. For you may 
juftly afcribe truth to hound', beauty to injinitj, through its progreffion; din^Jymmetry io that 
which is mixed, 

Proclus, in Theol. Plu. p. 140, obfervcs, " that Jamblichus appears to him to have bounded 
the intelligible in thefe three monads, fymmetry, truth, and beauty ; and through thefe to have 
unfolded the intelligible Gods in the Platonic theology." He adds, " it is alfo apparent why 
Socrates fpeaks of this triad as fubfifling in the veftibules of the good. (See p. 563). For that 
which is primarily being, in confequence of its union with the good, participates of this triad. 
Hence, bccaufe the good is the meafure of all things, the firft being is commenfu^ate. Becaufe 
ibegoodh prior to being, the firft being truly fubfifts. And becaufe the former is dtJfirable, the 
latter lliincs forth as the beautiful itfelf." — T. 
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to the fupreme good, and of higher value than the other is, both to men and 
Gods. 

Prot. What the decifiou muft be is clear. However, It is the better 
way to go through the recital of it in explicit words. 

Soc. Each of thofe three, then, let us compare, feverally, with pleafure, 
and again with intelled. For we are to fee and determine whether of thefe 
two it is that each of thofe three is mod congenial to, and to give fentence 
accordingly, 

Prot. Do you fpeak of beauty, and truth, and mediocrity ? 

Soc. I do. Now take, in the firft place, O Protarchus, truth;; and look 
at all the three together, intelle6l, truth, and pleafure : and after you have 
conlidered them a fufficient time, fay whether, in your opinion, intelledl, or 
whether pleafure, is nearer of kin to truth. 

Prot. What need is there of time to confider of this point ? for, I pre- 
fume, that very great is the difference between intelle6t and pleafure in this 
refpe6V. Of all things in the world, pleafure is the mofl addi6led to lying: 
and it is faid, that in the pleafures of Venus, which feem to be the greateft, 
even perjury is pardoned by the Gods ; it being fuppofed that pleafures, like 
children, have not the leaft intelled in them to know what they fay. But 
intelled is either the fame thing with truth, or it is of all things the mojft 
like to it, and the trueft. 

Soc. Next, then, confider mediocrity in the fame manner^ ; and fay 
whether you think that pleafure poiTeffes more of it than wifdom, or that 
wifdom pofTefTes more of it than pleafure. 

Prot. This which you have now propofed for a fubjed of conficleration 
is not lefs eafy than the other. For there cannot, in my opinion, be found 
any thing more immoderate in its nature than pleafure and extravagaiK joy ; 
nor any thing which has more of meafure in it than intelle6t and fcience. 

Soc. You have well faid. But proceed further now to the third. Do 
you fay that intelle6t partakes of beauty more than any fpecies of pleafure 
partakes of it? and that intelledl is more excellent than pleafure in this 
refped ? or that the contrary is true ? 

' Cornarius, and Stephens after him, rightly obferve, that in the Greek of this fentence we 
ought to read «<r«yT«j> and not, as it is printed, «$ oyrw?. — S. 

Prot. 
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Prot. Did ever any man then, O Socrates, whether awake or dreamhig, 
fee or imagine wifdom and intclled to be hi any matter, or in any manner, 
unhandfome or unbecoming, whether in refleding on the pad, or in peceiv- 
ing the prefent, or in looking forward to the future ? 

Soc. Right. 

Prot. But whenever we fee any perfon imm^rfed in pleafures, in thofe 
pleafnres too which are of all perhaps the greateft, — when we behold what a 
ridiculous figure the man makes in the very a6l of enjoying them, — or view 
what is of all fpedacles the mod unfeemly, the confequence of his enjoy- 
ment, — we ourfelves are afhamed ; and all fuch things, as far as pofTible, we 
conceal, veiling them with night and darknefs, as not being fitobjeds for the 
light to look on. 

Soc. Every where then, O Protarchus, you will declare, fpcaking your- 
felf to all perfons about you, and publifliing abroad by meflengers, that the 
pofTefiion of pleafure is neither of fupreme nor of fecondary worth : but that 
whatevever is of all things the mofl excellent and valuable, is to be found in 
meafure, in the moderate, and the feafonable, and in all things' of that 
kind, whofe nature and eflence we ought to deem eternal. 

Prot. Their fupreme excellence appears from what has been faid and 
proved. 

Soc. And that the next in value arc fymmetry and beauty, the perfed and 
the fufficicnt, and whatever elfe is congenial to thefe. 

Prot. So it feems. 

Soc. In the third degree of excellence, if I divine aright, you would not 
greatly miftake the truth if you were to place intellect and wifdom. 

Prot. Perhaps I fhould not. 

Soc. And is not the fourth rank due to thofe things which we affigned to 
the foul herfelf, as her own proper goods, fciences, and arts, and right opi- 
nions, a fourth order of goods, following next after the firfl three? ought wc 

» Monf. Grou has obferved, very juftly, that the word upmQtxt, in the latter part of this fen- 
lence, is an error in the text: and inftcad of it, he propofes the word ^/^nafiai. Grynceus, the 
correaor of Ficinus's tranHation of Plato^ foems, in his rendering the Greek word in this place 
into Latin by tlie words/or/i/a effe, (to have obtained an allotniint of,) either to have read n^r^x^ak 
in fomc manufcript, or clfe lo have thus amended the text by a happy conjeaurc of his own. S. 

5 not 
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not here to place them, if they ai:e more nearly related tp the good than they 
are to pleafure ? 

Prot. Perhaps we ought. 

Soc. Then follow, fifth in order, the pleafures of that fort which wc de 
fcribed to be unmixed with pain, and denominated pure, fuch as thofe con- 
fequent to fenfation, but b^longin^ to the foul herfelf when (he is engaged 
in the fciences '. 

Prot. It may be fo. 

Soc 

with the fi^cth race (fays Orpheus) 

Cbfe we the fini{h'd feries of our fong*. 

Our difquifition, too, feems to be now finished, and to clofe with paffing 
our fixth fentence. After all this» nothing remains for us to do but to affix 
a head, as it were, to the whole body of our inquiry. 

Prot. It is fit that we fhould^ 

Soc. Come, then : the third to the faviour. Let us commemorate him 
whofe aid brought the argument to a conclufion ; calling him to witnefs the 
truth of it. 

Prot. Whom do you mean ? 

Soc« Philebus laid down this pofitioii : that the good was all and every 
kind of pleafure in full abundance. 

Prot. By commemorating the iaviour, it feems then, Socrates, you meant 
that we fhould* refume the original argument of our inquiry. 

Soc. Well: but let us obferve what followed. I, viewing with diflike 
that pofition juft now mentioned, — the tenet, not of Philebus only, but of 

* In the Greek of this fentence, the word s7ri<jTr\(jLa(; ought to be either quite expunged, or 
changed for the word ri^Qya<tf or immediately preceded by the prepofilion Trtpi, The pureft plea- 
fures, thofe of faience, are certainly not fciences thcmfclvcs. — S. 

* This verfe of Orpheus we meet with again in Plutarch's Trcatife concerning the Delphic In- 
fcription Ei, and in no other antient author whpm we are acquainted with. It. is introduced by 
Plutarch no otberwife than as a part of the prefcnt paflagc in Plato, which is there quoted ; and 
not fo as to give us any light into the poet's own meaning in that verfe. But if we may form a 
probable conjeaure from Plato's application of it, it was the end of a defcription of five different 
iiges of the world, with regard to men's manners and ways of life. — S. 

thou lands 
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thoufands befide in all ages, — on the other hand aflcrtcd, that intclle6l Was 
a thing far better and more beneficial to human life than pleafure. ^ 

Prot. That was your pofition. 

Soc. But then, fufpeding that many other things had pretenfions to the 
fame character of being the good, I engaged, if fomcthing * fhould appear 
better than both of thofe, to combat for the fecond prize, in behalf of intelle^ 
againft pleafure ; that pleafure, in her claim to fo much as this, might be 
defeated. 

Prot. You did engage fo to do. 

Soc. Afterwards, on trial, it was ^ery fufficiently proved that neither of 
our favourites anfwercd the character of complete good. 

Prot. Perfedlly true. 

Soc. Intelle61, therefore, and pleafure, were, both of them, quite dif- 
miffed from having any thing to do in the controverfy concerning good itfelf ; 
as each of them wanted felf-fufficience, and that power which attends the 
fuificient and perfedV. 

Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But after we had difcovercd a third thing preferable to either of thofe 
two, we found the nature of intelle6l to approach nearer to the nature of 
this conqueror, and to be much more familiar with this form than pleafure. 

Prot. We certainly did. 

Soc, The fixth * anj lowejl place, then, according l!o the judgment bow 
given as the refult of this inquiry, belongs to the power of pleafure unbounded^ 

Prot. So it appears. 

»• All the editions of Plato giv« us to read to inftead of n in this fentence. Ficinus, however, 
tranflates as if in the Medicean nianufcript he read ti, which undoubtedly is the true reading ; 
and herein he is followed by all the Iran Haters who came after him. — S. 

* A very grofs error has infeAed all the editions and all the tranflations of Plato in this place. 
For in all the editions we read my-TTTov ihc Ji^tb, Indead of shtcv ih^Jixtb. Now ihtJifUj rank was 
before afligned folely to \ht pure pleafurcs. Th^ Jixth and laft rank, therefore, remains to Plea- 
fure^ one of the three great fubje6ts of this dialogue j to pleafure^ pretending to be the only or the 
chief good of man, and by Philebus avowed and contended for as fuch; pleafure in general and 
undiftingulflied ; pleafure at r^wi/ow, from whatever quarter it comes ; — in Plato's own words, 
vol. ii, p. 40, edit. Steph. -napaTrxv^ muacvvy xax nxn xaj/«»v. But the very next fentence of Socrates 
puts it beyond all doubt, that pleafure of fcnfe, fenjual pleafure, is here meant. — S. 

VQt. IV. 4 D Soc. 
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Soc. But the firft place belongs to her, as bulls ' would fay, and horfes*, 
and all hearts whatever of the lavage kind : for it appears fo from the man- 
iier in which they purfue pleafure. And on the credit of thefe animals, juft 
as the judgment of diviners depends on the flight of birds, fentence is pro- 
nounced by the multitude, that pleafures have the greateft power in making 
our lives happy. For the loves and joys of brute animals they deem a flronger 
evidence, and fitter to be credited, than the fayings of men prophetically 
uttered in all places though infpiration of the philofophic mufe. 

Prot. That you have faiJ what is moft agreeable to truth, O Socrates, 
we are, all of us, now agreed, 

Soc. Now then ye will difmifs me. 

Prot. There is a little, O Socrates, ftill remaining to be confidered. For 
you mufl not quit the company before it breaks up : and I will put you in 
mind of what you have left unfaid.^ 

■ In the Greek of this fentence, we prefume that the word cvk ought to be changed fntg «f. — S. 

* Porphyry, in his Treatife 'ztpi uTrox^i E/x^/yxwv, lib. iii. fee. I. writes thus : Swx^arrf npoi tcu; 
iihimv $>a/z^KrSrtT0WTag iivjn ro T£?.of, cu^' av navriiy f^n^ <xuti km Tpxyoi loujic cryyaivoiev, TreKr^na-eirdai av bv 
run hffQai ro (u^aipiov r^ixuiv ftuadxi, t<rr av voui iv roif Traai Kparr\. " To certain pcrfons who were dif- 
putingon this point, — whether pleafure was the ultiinatc i:m\ of man, Socrates faid that, were al! 
Uie fwine and goats in the world to join in applauding this man, {the advocate for pUafurt) yet 
he (liould never be perfuaded that human happinefs conlilicd in being pleafcd, fo long as mind 
excelled and prevailed in all things." If Porphyry in this alluded to the very cmphalical paflTage 
• in Plato now before us, he feenis to have improved the force of it not a little; unicfs, in his copy 
of this dialogue, he read wk; km rpayot inftead of|3o£; xai Ittvoi. — S. 

' This dialogue both begins and ends abruptly. Hcncfi Olympiodorus alks, why it is without 
a beginning and an end ? And he folves this qucftion very properly as follows : " Shall we fay 
that this is becaufe the good is uncircumfcribed, and lias neither beginning nor end ? But it may 
be faid, that on the contrary it is necclTary ibe good (hould have a beginning and end -, a begin- 
ning of fueh a kind, that there is not another beginning prior to it, and an end beyond which 
there is not any other end. Perhaps therefore, it is better to fay with our preceptor, that the mixt 
life has an end, and fuch a one as is adapted to all animals. So that the dialogue is very properly 
without a beginning, for the purpofe of indicating that there is a certain good beyond that which 
it inveftigates. And again, for the fame reafon, it is without an end : for there is alfo 
toother end more antient than its end." 
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X HE Second Alcibiades, which in the fuppofed tirtie of it is fubfequent to 
the firft of the fame name, is on a fubjed which ranks among the moft im- 
portant to a rational being ; for with it is conneded piety, which is the fum- 
mit of virtue. Hence, as all nations in the infinity of time paft have believed in 
the exiftcncc of certain divine 'powers fuperior to man, who beneficently pro- 
vide for all inferior natures, and defend them from evil ; folikewifc they wor- 
fhipped thefe powers by numerous religibus rites, of which prayer formed no 
inconfiderable part. The exceptions, indeed, to this general belief of man- 
kind are fo few that they do not deferve to be noticed. For we may fay,, 
with the elegant Maximus Tyrius', that, " if through the whole of time 
there have been two or three atheifts, they were govelling and infenfate men, 
whofe eyes wandered, whofe ears were deceived, whofe fouls were muti- 
lated, a race irrational, barren, and ufelefs, refembling a timid lion, an ox 
without horns, a bird without wings.'* All others, as well ihofe engaged in 
public affairs, as philofophers who explored the hidden caufes of things, mofl 
conftantly believed that there were Gods, viz. one firfl ineffable fource of all 
things, and a multitude of divine powers proceeding from, and united with, 
him ; and always endeavoured to render thefe divine natures propitious, by 
facrificc and prayer. Hence, the Chalda^ans among the AfTyrians, the Brah- 
mins among the Indians, the Druids among the Gauls, the Magi among the 
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' In his Diflerlalion '* What God is according to Plato." See Reifke's edition^ p. 317. 
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Perfians, and the tribe of priefts among the Egyptians, conftantly applied 
themfelves to the worfhip of Divinity, and venerated and adored the Gods 
by various facred ceremonies, and ardent and arduous prayers. 

As the leading defign, therefore, of the following dialogue is to fliow the 
great importance -of prayer, I pcrfuade myfelf, that I cannot do any thing 
more illuflrative of this defign, or more beneficial to the reader, than to pre- 
fent him v^ ith the divinely luminous conceptions of Porphyry, Jamblichus, 
Proclus, Qnd Hierocles on prayer, together with what the pfeudo Dionyfius 
has ftolen from the Platonic philofophers on this fubjea. As thefe obferva- 
tions never yet appeared in any modern language, and as they are not to be 
equalled in any other writer for t.bcir.pfi^ndity and fublimity, I truft no 
apology will be requifite for their length. Previous to their infertion, there- 
fore, I (hall only give the following definition of prayer, viz. that it is a 
certain force fupernally imparted t6 the foul, elevating and <i:onjoining her to! 
Divinity, and which always unites in a becoming manner fecoiidary iwith! 
primary natures. 

Porphyry then obferves ', that prayer efpecially pertains to worthy meiv 
becaufe it is a conjundion with a divine nature. But the (imilar loves to bo 
united to the fimiiar. And a worthy man is i«oll;fimilar to the Gods. Since 
thofe alfo that cultivate virtue are enclofcd in ^dy as in a prifon, they ought 
to pray to the Gods that they may depart from hence. Befides, as we are 
like children torn from our parents, it is proper to pray that wc may return 
to the Gods, as to cur true parents : and becaule thofe that do not think it 
rcquilite to pray, an-d convert themfelves to more excellent natures, are like 
thofe that arc deprived of their fathers and mothers. To vv^iich we may add, 
that as we are a part of the univerfe, it is fit that we fhould be in want of 
it-, for a converfion to the whole imparts fafety to every thing. Whether, 
th^r^for^, you poifefs virtue, it is proper that you fliould invoke that which 
caufally comprehends* the whole of virtue. For that which is all-good will 
alfo be the caufe to you of that good which it is proper for you to pofTefs. 

» Vide Procl. in Tim. p. 64,^-T. 

* The word ufed by Porphyry here is 7rfC£i>.r.(poi, which always fignlfics in Platonic writingg 
cau/al compreh'evjion \ or the occult and indiftinft prior to the a6lua1 and feparate fubfiflcnce of 
things. After this manner numbers fubfift caufally in the monad.— T. 

5 Or 
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Or whether you explore fome corporeal good, there is a power in the world 
which coniiccledly contains every body. It is necefTary, therefore, that the 
perfed fliould thence be derived to the parts of the univerfc. Thus far Por- 
phyry, who was not without reafoii celebrated by pofterior philofophers for 
his /.yOTrp.-TT)^ voYiij.aTcc, or conceptions adapted to facred concerns. 

Let us now attend to Jamblichus ', whom every genuine Platonift will 
acknowledge to have been jiiftly furnamed i^c divine. 

As prayers, through which facred rites receive their perfect confummatioii 
and vigour, conftitute a great part of facrifice, and as they are of general 
utility to religion, and produce an indiflbluble communion between the Di- 
vinities and their priefts, it is ncceflary that we fliould mention a few things 
concerning their various fpecies and wonderful eiFe6l4. For prayer is of 
itfelf a thing worthy to be known, and gives greater perfedtion to the fcience 
concerning the God.-. 1 fay, therefore, that the frji fpecies of prayer is collect 
five, producing a conta6l with Divinity, and fubiifting as the leader and light 
of knowledge. But \\\Qfecondh the bond of confent and communion with the 
Gods, exciting them to a copious communication of their benefits prior to 
the energy of fpeech, and perfe6ling the whole of our operations previous to 
our Intclledual conceptions. But the third and mofl perfect fpecies of praver 
is the feal of ineffable union with the Divinities, in whom it ertablifhes all the 
power and authority of prayer : and thus caufes the foul to repofe in the 
Gods, as in a divine and never-failing port. But from thefe three terms, in 
which all the divine mcafures arc contained, luppliant adoration not only 
conciliates to us the friendship of the Gods, but fupernally extends to us 
three fruits being, as it were, three Hefperian apples of gold *. ThQ frji 
pertains to illumination ; the fccond, to a communion of operation ; but through 
the energy of the third y^c receive a Jicrfeci Jilenitude of divine f re. And 
fometimcs, indeed, fupplication precedes', like a forerunner, preparing the 
way before the facrifice appears. But foitietimes it intercedes as a mediator : 
and fometimcs accomjiHjhes the end of facrifcing. No operation, however, 
in facred concerns can fucceeed without the intervention of prayer. Laftly, 

^ D(" Myft. fee. 5, cap. 16,— T, 

^ 'i'lils parti(u];ir rcfpc(5"tlng the (-//>/'/(,? of gold is a(kled from the verfion of Scutellius, who 
appears to have maue liis trauflation of Jamblichus from a more perfciSt manufcript than that 
which was ufed by Gale. — T. 

the 
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the continual eKercife of prayer uourifhes the vigour of our intcllea, and ren- 
ders the receptacles of the foul far more capacious for the communications of 
the Gods. It likewife is the divine key which unfolds to men the penetralia of 
the Gods; accuftoms us to the fplendid rivers of fupernal light; in a fhort time 
perfe6ls our inmoft receffes, and difpofes them for the ineiFable embrace and 
cpntad of the Gods ; and does not defift till it raifes us to the fummit of all. It 
likewife gradually and filently dr^vys upwards the manners of our foul, by 
diverting them of every thing foreign from a divine nature, and clothes us 
with the perfedions of the Gods. Befides this, it produces an indifToluble 
communion and friendfliip with Divinity, nourishes a divine love, and en- 
flames the divine part of the foul. Whatever is of an oppofing and contrary 
nature in the foul it expiates and purifies ; expels whatever is prone to gene- 
ration, and retains any thing of the dregs of mortality in its ethereal and 
fplendid fpirit ; perfe^s a good hope and faith concerning the reception of 
divine light ; and in one word, renders thofe by whom it is employed thd 
familiars and domeftics of the Gods. If fuch, then, arc the advantages of 
prayer, and fuch its conne61ion with iacrifice, does it not appear from hence, 
that the end of facrifice is a conjun^ion with the demiurgus of the world ? 
And the benefit of prayer is of the fame extent with the good which is con- 
ferred by the demiurgic caufes on the race of mortals. Again, from hence 
the anagogic^ perfediive^ and replentjhing power of prayer appears ; hkewife 
how it becomes efficacious and unific, and how it poflclTes a common bond 
imparted by the Gods. And in the third and laft place, it may eafily be con- 
ceived from hence how prayer and facrifice mutually corroborate, and confer 
on each other a facred and perfe6l power in divine concerns. 

The following tranflation (from p. 64) of Proclus on the Timaeus, con- 
taining the dodrine of Jamblichus on prayer, with the elucidations of Pro- 
cjus, nrray be coufidered as an excellent commentary on the preceding ob- 
fervations. 

All beings are the progeny of the Gods, by whom they are produced with* 
out a medium, and in whom they are firmly eftablifhed. For the progreflion 
of things which perpetually fubfift: and cohere from permanei caufes, is not 
alone perfedled by a certain continuation, but immediately fubfifts from the 
Gods, from whence all things are generated, however diftant they m^iy be 
from the Divinities : and this is no lefs true, even though alTerted of matter 

itfelf. 
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kfelf. For a divine nature is not abfent from any thing, but is equally pre- 
fcnt to all things. Hence, though you confider the laft of beings, in thefe 
alfo you will find Divinity : for the one is every where ; and in confequence 
of its abfolute dominion, every thing receives its nature and coherence frorh 
the Gods, But as all things proceed, fo likewife they are not feparated from 
the Gods, but radically abide in them, as the caufes and fuftainers of their 
exigence : for where can they recede, fince the Gods primarily comprehend 
all things in their embrace ? For whatever is placed as feparate from the 
Gods has not any kind of fubfiftence. Jiut all beings are contained by the 
Gods, and refide in their natures after the manner of a circular comprehen- 
iion. Hence, by a wonderful mode of fubfiftence, all things proceed, and 
yet are not, nor indeed can be, feparated from the Gods ; (for all generated 
natures, when torn from their parents, immediately recur to the wide^ 
fpreading immenfity of non-being,) but they are after a manner ef^abliflied in 
the divine natures ; and, in fine, they proceed in themfelves, but abide in the 
Gods. But fince in confequence of their progre/Tion it is requifite that they 
(hould be converted, and return, and imitate the egrefs and converfion of the 
Gods to their ineffable caufe, that the natures, thus difpofed, may again be 
contained by the Gods, and the firfl unities, according to a ielefiwgic^ or per- 
fc<^ive triad, they receive from hence a certain fecondary perfe<3ion, by 
which they may be able to convert themfelves to the goodnefs of the Gods ; 
that after they have rooted their principle in the Divinities, they may again, 
by converfion^ abide in them, and form as it were a circle, which originates 
from, and terminates in, the Gods, All things, therefore, both abide in, and 
convert themfelves to, the Gods ; receiving this power from the Divinities, 
together with twofold fymbols according to effence : the one, that they may 
abide there ; ,but the other, that having proceeded, they may convert them- 
felves : and this we may eafily contemplate, not only in fouls, but alfo in in- 
animate natures. For what clfe ingenerates in thefe a fvmpathy with other 
powers but the fymbols which they are allotted by nature, fome of which 
contradl a familiarity with tJiis and fome with that feries of Gods ? For na- 
ture fupernally depending from the Gods, and being diftributed from their 
orders, imprelfes alfo in bodies the fymbols of her familiarity with tlie Divi- 
nities. In fome, indeed, inferting folar fymbols, but in others lunar, and in 
others again the occult chara(^ers of fome other God. And thefe, indeed, 
VOL. iv. 4 E convert 
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coiivert themfelves to the Divinities : fome as it were to the Gods fimply, 
but others as to paticular Gods ; nature thus perfeding her progeny accord- 
ing to different peculiarities of the Gods. The Demiurgus of the univerfe, 
therefore, by a much greater priority, imprefTed thefe fymbols in fouls, by 
which they might be able to abide in themfelves, and again convert them- 
felves to the fources of their being : through the fymbol of unity, conferring 
on them ftability ; but through intelle6l affording them the power of con- 
verfion. 

And to this converlion prayer is of the greateft: utility : for it conciliates 
the beneficence of the Gods through thofe ineffable fymbols which the father 
of the univerfe has diffcminated in fouls. It likewife unites thofe who pray 
with thofe to whom prayer is addreffed ; copulates the intelled of the Gods 
with the difcourfes of thofe who pray.; excites the will of thofe who perfe6tly 
comprehend good, and produces in us a firm perfuafion, that they will abun- 
dantly impart to us the beneficence which they contain : and laflly, it efta- 
blifhes in the Gods whatever we poffefs. 

But to a perfedand true prayer there is required, firft, a knowledge of all 
the divine orders to which he who prays approaches : for neither will any 
one accede in a proper manner, unlefs he intimately beholds their diflinguifh- 
ing properties : and hence it is that the Oracle ' admoniflies, ** that ajiery 
intelleBion obtains the fir fi order in f acred veneration ^^ But afterwards there 
is required a conformation of our life with that which is divine ; and this 
accompanied with 2i\\ Jiurity^ chafiity^ difctjdine, and order. For thus while 
we prefent ourfelves to the Gods, they will be provoked to beneficence ; and 
our fouls will be fubjeded to theirs, and will participate the excellences of 
a divine nature. In the third place, a certain contadt is neceffary, from 
whence, with the more exalted part of the foul, we touch the divine effence, 
and verge to a union with its ineffable nature. But there is yet further re- 
quired an acceffion and inhefion, (for thus the Oracle calls it, while it fays, 
** the mortal adhering to fire will pojfefs a divine light,'') from whence we re- 
ceive a greater and more illuflrious part of the light proceeding from the 
Gods. In the laft place, a union fucceeds with the unity of the Gods, re- 
ftoring and eftablifhing unity to the foul, and caufing our energy to become 

» Viz. one of the Chalclsean Oracles.— T. 
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one with divine energy ; (6 that in this cafe, we are no longer ourfelves, but 
are ablbrbed, as it were, in the nature of the Gods; and refiding in divine 
light, are entirely furrounded with its fplendour. And this is, indeed, the 
befl- end of prayer, the conjundion of the foul's convcrfion with its perma- 
nency ; eflablifhing in unity whatever proceeds from the divine unities ; and 
furrounding our light with the light of the Gods. 

Prayer, therefore, is of no fmall afliftance to our fouls in afcending to their 
native region : nor is he who pofFefTes virtue fuperior to the want of that 
good which proceeds from prayer, but the very contrary takes place; fincc 
prayer is not only the caufe of our afcent and reverfion, but with it is con- 
neded piety to the Gods, that is, the very fummit of virtue. Nor, indeed, 
ought any other to pray than he who excels in goodnefs : (as the Athenian 
gueil: in Plato admonifhes us,) for to fuch a one, while enjoying by the exer- 
cife of prayer familiarity with the Gods, an efficacious and eafy way is pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of a blefled life. But the contrary fucceeds to the 
vicious : fince it is not lawful for purity to be touched by impurity. It is 
iiecefTary, therefore, that he who generoufly enters on the exercife of prayer 
fhould render the Gods propitious to him; and fhould excite in himfelf 
divine conceptions, full of intelledual light : for the favour and benignity of' 
more exalted beings is the moft efFedual incentive to their communication 
with our natures. And it is requifite, without intermiffion, to dwell in the 
veneration of Divinity : for, according to the poet, " i/ie Gods are acciijlomed 
to be prefent with the mortal conjiantly em/iloyed in Jirayer,'^ It is like wife 
neceffary to preferve a ftable order of divine works, and to produce thofe 
virtues which purify the foul from the flains of generation, and elevate her to 
the regions of intelled, together with/^/V//, truth, and love : to preferve this 
triad and hope of good, this immutable perception of divine Ught, and feggra- 
gation from every other purfuit; that thus folitary, and free from mate- 
rial concerns, we may become united with the folitary unities of the Gods : 
fince he who attempts by multitude to unite himfelf with unity, a61s prepoflie- 
roufly, and diflociates himfelf from Divinity, p'or as it is not lawful for anv 
one to conjoin himfelf by tliat which is not, with that which is; fo neither is 
it pofTible with multitude to be conjoined with unity. Such, then, are the 
confequcnces primarily apparent in prayer, viz. that its elTence is the caufe 
of aflbciating our fouls with the Gods ; and that on this account it unites and 

.4 K z copulates 
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copulates all inferior with all fuperior beings. For, as the great Theodorus^ 
fays, all th'mgs pray ^ except the FIRST, 

But the perfe6tion of prayer, beginning from more common goods, ends 
in divine conjundion, and gradually accuiloms the foul to divine light. And 
its efficacious and vigorous energy both replenifhes us with good, and caufes 
our concerns to be common with thofe of the Gods. We may alfo rationally 
fuppofe that the caufes of prayer, fo far as they are effe&ive, are the vigorous 
and efficacious powers of the Gods, converting and calling upwards the foul 
to the Gods themfelves. But that, fo far as they artjierfefllve^ they are the 
immaculate goods of the foul, from the reception of which, Ibuls are efta- 
bliffied in the Gods. And again, that fo far as they tuxq Jiaradigmatical, they 
are the primary fabricating caufes of beings ; proceeding from t/ie good, and 
conjoined with it by an ineffable union. But that fo far as they ^x^fortnal^ 
or poffefs the proportion of forms, they render fouls fimilar to the Gods, and 
give perfe6llon to the whole life of the foul. Laftly, fo far as they are mate- 
rial^ or retain the proportion of matter, they are the marks or fymbols con- 
ferred by the Demiurgus on the effences of fouls, that they may be wakened 
to a reminifcence of the Gods who produced both them and whatever q\{^ 
exifls. 

But we may alfo defcribe the modes of prayer, which are various, accord- 
ing to the genera and fpecies of the Gods, For of prayers, fome TKrcfabrica- 
five; others o{ a jiurifying nature \ and others, laftly, are vivifc, I call thofe 
falricative which are offered for the fake of fhowers and winds. For the 
fabricative Gods \^y\\j^io-o^yol) are alfo the caufes of thefe : on which account, it 
is cuftomary with the Athenians to pray to fuch Divinities for the iake of 
obtaining winds procuring Serenity of weather. But I call thofe prayers of 
a purifying nature^ which are inflituted for the purpofe of averting difeafes 
originating from peflilence, and other contagious diftempers: fuch as arc 
written in our temples. And laftly, thofe prayers are vivifc with which wc 
venerate the Gods who are the caufes of vivification, on account of the origin 
and maturity of fruits". Hence it is that prayers are of a perfedive nature^ 
becaufe they elevate us to thefe divine orders : and thofe who conlider fuch 
prayers in a different manner, do not properly apprehei^d in what their na« 

' \\z. Theodorus Afinaeus, a difciple of Porphyry. — T. 
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ture and efficacy confifl:. But again, with refpecfl to the things for which 
we pray, thofe which regard the fafety of the foul obtain the firfl place; 
thole which pertain to the liro[ier dfjioftion and Jlrength of the body^ the 
fecond ; and thofe claim the laft place which pertain to external concerns. 
And laftly, with refped to the diftribution of the times in which we offer up 
prayers, it is either according to the feafons of the year, or the centres of the 
fblar revolution ; or we eftablifh multiform prayers according to other fuch- 
like conceptions* 

With the above admirable pafTages the following extra6l from Jamblichus 
de Myfl:. (<tQ, i. cap. 12. may be very properly conjoined. Its defign is ta 
Ihow, that the Gods are not agitated by palllons, though they appear to be 
moved through the influence of prayer. 

Prayers are not to be diredcd to the Gods^ as i^ the/ wtrt pa/Uve, and 
could be moved by fupplications : for the divine irradiation which takes place 
through the exercife of prayer, operates fpontaneoufly, and is far remote from 
all material attradion ; fmce it becomes apparent through divine energy and 
perfection; and as much excels the voluntary motion of our nature, as the 
divine will of the good furpaHes our eledlion. Through this volition, the 
Gods, who are perfedly benevolent and merciful, pour their light without 
any parfimony on the fupplicating prierts, whofe fouls they call upwards to 
their own divine natures ; impart to them a union with themfelves, and 
accuftom their fouls, even while bound in body, to feparate themfelves from 
its dark embrace, and to be led back by an ineffable energy to their eternal 
and intelligible original. Indeed it is evident that the fafety of the foul de- 
pends on fuch divine operations. For while the foul contemplates divine 
vifions, it acquires another life, employs a different energy, and may be con- 
fidered, with the greated: propriety, as no longer ranking in the order of man. 
For it often lays afide its own proper life, and changes it for the mofi: bleffed 
energy of the Gods. 13ut if an afccnt to the Gods, through the miniftry of 
prayer, confers on the priefts purity fi om paffion, freedom from the bonds of 
generation, and a union with a divine princi}>le, how can there be any thing 
paffive in the efficacy of prayer ? For invocation does not draw down the 
pure and impaflive Gods to us who are paffive and impure ; but, on the con- 
trary, renders us who are become through generation impure and palfive> 
immu:a")le and pure* 

But 
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But neither do invocations conjoin, through pafTion, the priefls with the 
Divinities, but afford an indiffoluble communion of conne6lion, through that 
friendiliip which binds all things in union and confent. Nor do invocations 
incline the intelleft of the Gods towards men, as the term feems to imply ; 
but^according to the decilions of truth, they render the will of men properly 
difpofed to receive the participations of the Gods ; leading it upwards, and 
conneding it with the Divinities by the fweeteft and moft alluring perfuafion. 
And on this account the facred names of the Gods, and other divine fymbols, 
from their anagogic nature, are able to connect invocations with the Gods 
themfclves. 

And in chap. 15 of the fame fedion, he again admirably difcourfes on the 
fame fubjed as follows : 

That which in our nature is divine, intelle61ual, and one, or (as you may 
be willing to call it) intelligibk, is perfedtly excited by prayer from its dor- 
mant ftate ; and when excited, vehemently feeks that which is fimilar to 
itfelf, and becomes copulated to its own perfedion. But if it fhould feem 
incredible that incorporeal natures can be capable of hearing founds, and it is 
urged, that for this purpofe the fenfe of hearing is requifite, that they may 
underftand our fupplications ; fuch objedors are unacquainted with the ex- 
cellency of primary cauies, which coniifts in both knowing and compre- 
hending in themfelves at once the univerfality of things. The Gods, there- 
fore, do not receive prayers in themfelves through any corporeal powers or 
organs, but rather contain in themfelves the efFeds of pious invocations ; and 
efpecially of fuch as through facred cultivation are confecrated and united 
to the Gods : for, in this cafe, a divine nature is evidently prefent with itfelf, 
and does jiot apprehend the conceptions of prayers as different from its own. 
Nor are fupplications to be confidered as foreign from the purity of intelled : 
but fince the Gods excel us both in power, purity, and all other advantages, 
we fliall ad in the mofl: opportune manner, by invoking them with the moft 
vehement fupplications. For a confcioufnefs of our own nothingnefs, when we 
compare ourfelves with the Gods, naturally leads us to the exercife of prayer. 
But through the benefits refulting from fupplication we are in a fliort time 
brought back to the obje.d of fupplication ; acquire its fimilitude from inti- 
mate converfe ; and gradually obtain divine perfedion, inflead of our own 
imbecility and impt^rfedion. 

7 Indeed 
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Indeed he who confiders, that facred prayers are fent to men from the 
Gods themfelves ; that they are certain fymbols of the divhie natures; and that 
they are only known to the Gods, with whom in a certain refped they polfefs 
an equal power ; I fay, he who confiders all this, cannot any longer believe 
that fupplications are of a fenfible nature^ and that they are not very juftly 
efteemed intelledual and divine : and muft acknowledge it to be impoflible 
that any paflion fhould belong to things the purity of which the moft worthy 
manners of men cannot eafily equal. 

Nor ought we to be difturbed by the objedion which urges, that material 
things are frequently offered in fupplications ; and this as if the Gods pof- 
feffed a fenfitive and animal nature. For, indeed, if the offerings confifted 
folely of corporeal and compofite powers, and fuch as are only accommo- 
dated to organical purpofes, the objedion would have fomc weight : but 
fince they participate of incorporeal forms, certain proportions, and more 
fimple meafures ; in this alone the correfpondence and connection of offer- 
ings with the Gods ought to be regarded. For, whenever any affinity or 
fimilitude is prefent, whether greater or lefs, it is fufficient to the conne6lion 
of which we are now difcourfing: fince there is nothing which approaches 
to a kindred alHance with the Gods, though in the fmalleft degree, to which 
the Gods are not immediately prefent and united. A connection, therefore, 
as much as is poffible, fubfifts between prayers and the Gods : at the fame 
time prayers do not regard the Divinities as if they were of a fenfitive or 
animal nature ; but they confider them as they are in reality^ and according 
to the divine forms which their efTences contain. 

In ihc third place, let us attend to the admirable obfervations on prayer of 
Hierocles, who, though inferior in accuracy and fublimity of conception to 
Jambiichus and Proclus, yet, as Damafcius well obferves, (hi his Life of 
Ifidorus apud Phot.) he uncommonly excelled in his dianoetic part, and in a 
venerable and magnificent fluency of didion. The. following is a tranflation 
of his Comment on the Pvtha2;oric verfe : 



-A^^' f^xiw fT* tpyov 



i. e. *^ Betake yoiirfclf lo the work, having implored the Gods to bring it to pcrfcdion.'* 

The verfe briefly dtfjribes all that contributes to tie acquifition of good, 

viz. 
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viz. the felf-moved nature of the foul, and the co-operation of Divinity. For, 
though the eledion of things beautlfur is in our power, yet, as we pofTcfs 
our freedom of the will from Divinity, we are pcrfedly indigent of his co- 
operating with and perfeding the things which we have chofen. For our 
endeavour appears to be fimilar to a hand extended to the reception of things 
beautiful; but that which is imparted by Divinity is the fupplier and tlie 
fountain of the gift of good. And the former, indeed, is naturally adapted 
to difcover things beautiful; but the latter to unfold them to him by whom 
they are rightly explored. But prayer is the medium between two bounda- 
ries, viz. betweeti inveftigation by us, and that which is imparted by Divi- 
nity, properly adhering to the caufe which leads us into exigence, and per- 
fects us in w^U-being. For how can any one receive well-being unlefs 
Divinity imparls it ? And how can Divinity, who is naturally adapted to 
give, giv« to him who does not a(k, though his impulfes arife from the free^- 
dom of his will ? That we may not, therefore, pray only in words, but may 
alfo corroborate this by deeds ; and that we may not confide only in our own 
energy, but may alfo befeech Divinity to co-operate with our deeds, and 
may conjoin prayer to aflion, as form to matter ; and, in (hort, that we may 
pray for what we do, and do that for which we pray, the verfe conjoining 
thefe two, fays, " Betake yourfelf to the work, having implored the Gods to 
bring it to perfection.'* P^or neither is it proper aloj=ie to e-ngage with ala- 
crity in beautiful adions, as if it were in our pow-er to perform them with 
reditude, without the co-operation of Divinity ; nor yet Iliould we be futibficd 
w ith the words of mere prayer while we contribute nothing to the acquifition 
of the things which we requeH:. For thus we fliall either purfue atheidlcal 
virtue (if 1 may be allowed fo to fpeak) or unenergetic prayer; of which the 
former, being deprived of Divinity, takes away the effencc of virtue; and 
the latter, being fluggifh, diflblves the efficacy of prayer. For how can any 
thing be beautiful which is not performed according to the divine rule? And 
how is it pofTible that what is done according to this Hiould not entirely re- 
quire the co-operation of Divinity to its fubfillence ? For virtue is the image 
of Divinity in the rational foul ; but every image requires its paradigm, in 
order to its generation, nor is that which it poflclfes fufficicnt, unlefs it looks 

* By things beautiful^ wiih Platonic writers, every thing cxccllciit and good is included.— rT. 

to 
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to that from the fimllltude to which it pofTefTes the beautiful. It is proper, 
therefore, that thofc fliould pray who hafleii to energetic virtue, and having 
prayed, that they fhould endeavour to poflefs it. It is like wife requifite that 
they fhould do this, looking to that which is divine and fplendid, and fhould 
extend themfelves to philofophy, adhering at the fame time in a becoming 
manner to the firfl caufe of good. For that tetra<51ys *, the fountain of pe- 
rennial nature, is not only the eternal caufe of being to all things, but like- 
wife of well-being, expanding proper good through the whole world, like 
undecaying and intellectual light. But the foul, when fhe properly adheres 
to this light, and purifies herfclf like an eye to acutnefs of vifion, by an 
attention to things beautiful, is excited to prayer ; and again, from the ple- 
nitude of prayer fhe extends her endeavours, conjoining a61ions to words, 
and by divine conferences giving ftability to worthy deeds. And difcovering 
fome things, and being illuminated in others, fhe endeavours to effedt what 
fhe prays for, and prays for that which fhe endeavours to effefl. And fuch 
indeed is the union of endeavour and prayer. 

In the lafl place, the pleudo Dionyfius has decorated his book On the 
Divine Names with the following admirable obfervations on prayer, fl:olen* 
from writers incomparably more fublime than any of the age in which he 
pretended to have lived. 

Divinity is prefent to all things, but all things are not prefent to him ; but 
when we invoke him with all-facred prayers, an unclouded intellect, and an 
aptitude to divine union, then we alfo are prefent to him. For he is neither in 
place, that he may be abfcnt from any thing, nor does he pafs from one thing 
to another. But, indeed, to afTert that he is in all things, falls far fhort of 
that infinity which Is above, and which comprehends, all things. Let us 
therefore extend ourlclves by prayer to the more fublime intuition of his 

* This tetrcMys, which Is the fame as the phanes of OrpheuSj and the om/to^wov, or animal ilfelf, 
<>f Phito, flrft fubfids at the extremity of the intelligible order, and is thence participated by Ju- 
piur, the (abricalor of the uiiivcifc. Sv o the IiUrodri^lion to the Timaius. — ^1\ 

- Fabric ins, in the 4th vol. of his Bil)li()theca Graeca, has inconteflably proved that this 
Dionyfius lived fevcral hundred years after the time of St. Paul; and ()l)rcrvcs, that his woiks are, 
doubtlefs, com]K)fed from Platonic writings. In confirmation of this remark, it is necefTa/y to 
inform the learned reader, that the long difcourfe on Evil in the treatife of Dionyfius, iti^i $Ei«v 
ovj//aTwv, appears to have been taken almofl; verbatim from one of the loft writings: of Proclus On 
thcSubfifience of Evil, as will be at once evident by comparing it with the Excerpta from that 
work, preferved by Fabriciiis in Bibliolh. Gra-c. torn. viii. p.^oa.— T. 

VOL, IV. 4 F therefore 
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divine and beneficent rays. Jaft as if a chain, confifting of numerous lamps, 
Avere fufpended from the fummit of heaven, and extended to the earth. For 
if we afccnded this chain, by always alternately flretching forth our hands, 
we fhould appear indeed to ourfelves to drawn down the chain, thouo^h we 
fhoiild not in reality, it being prefcnt upwar.ls and downwards, but we 
fliould elevate onrfelves to the more fublime fplendours of the ahunJantly- 
lu^-ninous ray?. Or, as if we afcended into a fliip, and held by the ropes' 
extended to us from a certain rock, and which were given to us for our 
afTiIiance ; we (hould not in this cafe draw the rock to us, but we in reality 
fhould move both ourfelves and the Hiip to the rock. Jufl: as, on the con- 
trary, if any one landing in a fhip pufhes againfl: a rock fixed in the fea, he 
indeed efFeds nothing in the firm and immovable rock, but caufes himfelf 
to recede from it : and by how much the more he puflies againl!:, by {o much 
the more is he repelled from the' rock. Hence, prior to every undertaking, 
and efpecially that which is theological, it is neccfTary to begin from prayer, 
not as if drawing down that power which is every where prcfent, and is at 
the fame time no where, but as committing and uniting ourfelves to it by 
divine recolledions and invocations. 

I Ihall only add, that the antients appear very properly to have placed this 
dialogue in the clafs v\hich they called maieutic : and, as Mr. Sydenham 
juflly obfcrvcs, " the outward form of it, from the beginning to the end, is 
dramatic ; the caia/irojihe being a change of mind in Alcibiades, who refolves 
to follow the advice of Socrates, by forbearing to fpecify, in his addrefles to 
Divinity, his wants and his wifhe^, till he (hall have attained to a fenfe of his 
real indigence through the knowledge of his real good, the only right and 
proper objecl of pra)cr.'* 

^ This part is ftoleii from the Commentaries of Sim^^licius on Epi6letiis, as is evident from the 
following exirac'^l: Txvrm rr\v r,fxuv tz i<7 Tpc(pY.v ttcoc avTcv (9»oy) wj auxov TTpoi r/ua; ^syo/^tV roiourov T 

in TTtJpet TTfoaayoi/Tii' KXi o\' a7riipi:<v tou y.v.(xz\cv ooiLD/jt^ ova uujoi 7rpoiru\oci t»i TTSTfa, ax^a t>:v TTBTpav nar* 
cXjycv £7r' avTCii uvxr /xiTaaf.XE:cci ■:£, xai i^ETfiy-.j, scat fy%a£, xai ra 'tCixuTay avxhoyiva-i tjj Ha>u. p. 22 ], 
8vo i. e. " \Vc rpcak of thi.^ oar convcrfion to Divinity, as if it was a convcrf.on of him to ii? ; 
bcino- iinTeiftecl in for.icw hfit ti.e fame nianner n.- thofe who, falk-ning a rope to a certain rock in 
the fca, and thawing bv)lh ihcmfclves and the boat to the rock by pulling it, appe;i;-, liuougli 
the'.r i'nurance of this circumftanee, not to ap['roach themfelves to the rock, but think llu.t the 
IOCS' gradually approaches to them. For repentance, fu])i.licalion, prayer, and iJiinj^s of this 
kintl, are analo^^ous to the rope." 

THE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 

SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES. 
SCENE.^Tbc JVay to the TEMPLE of JUPITER', 



Socrates. 

AlCIBIADES! are you going to the temple to make your petitions to 
the God ? 

Alc. Your conjecture is perfectly right, Socrates. 

* At Athens were two edifices, built in honour of Jupiter. One of thefc was a mod magnificent 
Xcmple, called the Olynipium, and fituatc in tlic lower cily. The other was only a chapel in the 
.upper city, facred lo Ztui h aamp, Jupiter the [univcrfal]yijwo«r, and adjoining to another chapel, 
facrcd to AOnva h a-urupa, Minerva the faviour [of Athens]. Both thefe chapels ftood at the en- 
triince of the trcafury; one probably on each fide, as guardians of the public money: and this 
trcafury flood at the back of that beautiful temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon. Now had 
Socrates met Alcibiades in the afcent, which led firft: to the Parthenon, and thence to the cha- 
pels behind it, no reafon appears for his fuppofmg that Alcibiades was going to pay his devotions 
to Jupiter, rather than to Minerva, the guardian Deity of Athens. But the mafculine article tov, 
ufed in this p':ice by Plato before the noun Sfov, forbids us to imagine that Minerva could be here 
n-.ci'iU. For at Athens, as Minerva was (lykd 'y\ Stoj, the Guddcfs^ by way of eminence, fo .Tiipitcr 
wa- (l\l'-'l cii'ii r fiinply Seo?, God, or o heoi, ihe GoJ, as being Supreme. Befide this, we are to 
obfervc, that in the chapel of Jupiter in the upper city, he was wordiipped in a particular cha- 
racler, as the prefcrver of his votaries in dangers from which they had efcaped ; as not only is to 
be prefumed from the title of Saviour, by which he was there invoked, but alfo is clearly proved 
from the Pluiusof Ariftophanes, a6t.5, fc. 2, and from ihc oration of Lycurgus againft LecKrates, 
p. 168 and 25;,, eilit. Taylor. Now there is not the lealt appearance that Alcibiades had had 
any fignal deliverance from danger, or that he was now going lo offer a thankfgiving facrinte, as 
il was cuftomary to do on fuch occafions. From all this wejuftly may conclude, that the fcene 
of this dialogue lies in a ftrect leading to the temple of Olympian Jupiter in the lower 
city. — S. 

4 F 2 See. 
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Soc. Indeed your countenance appears clofe and cloudy ; and your eyes 
are turned toward the ground, as if you were wrapped in fome profound 
thought'. 

Alc, What profound thoughts could a man have at fuch a time, Socrates? 

Soc. Thoughts, Alcibiades, fuch as feem to me of the highelHmportance. 
For tell me, in the name of Jupiter, do you not think, when we happen, 
whether in private or in public, to be making our petitions to the Gods, that 
fometimes they grant a part of thofe petitions, and rejed the reft ; and that 
to fome of their petitioners they hearken, but are deaf to others ? 

Alc. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Do you not think, then, that much previous confideration is requifite 
to prevent a man from praying unwittingly for things which are very evil,but 
which he imagines very good ; if the Gods at that time when he is praying to 
them fhould happen to be difpofed to grant whatever prayers he happens to 
make ? As CEdipus, they fay, inconfiderately ' prayed the Gods that his 
fons might divide their patrimony between them by the fword ^. Inftead, 

' The firft lymbolical precept which the Pythagorean philofophers gave to their difciples was 
this : " When you go from your houfc with intention to perform your devotions at the temple, 
neither fpeak nor do any thing in the way thither concerning any bufinefs of human life" — A 
precept recorded, among others of like kind, by Jamblichus, in the laft of his Xoyot 'TrporptTrrixoiy and 
rightly there interpreted, p. 134, to this purport : — that a man ought to purify his mind, by 
abllra6ling it from earthly cares, and from all objects af fenfe, whenever he contemplates divine 
things; becaufe thefe are abftrafted or pure from matter themfelves; and pure naturally joins 
and unites with homogeneous pure. Further, divine things being ftablc, and always the faine, 
but human things unftable, and for ever changing ; they are in this refpe6l alfo heterogeneous, 
and, as the fame great Platonift elfewhere elegantly fpeaks, incommenfurable, the one fort of 
things with the other; fo that they mix not amicably together in the mind.~S. 

* This fentcnce is evidently meant to prove the neceffity of much confideration before a man 
prays ; by (bowing, from the example of CEdipus, the mifchiefs often confequent to rafh and im- 
premeditated prayer. An oppofition, therefore, feems intended between the auriKci in this pafTaore, 
and the 7rpoiA.r.&uoi., premeditationy or previous con/ideratioriy above recommended. Accordingly, we 
have ventured, againft the opinion of Erncftus, in his Notes to Xenophon's Memorab. lib, iv. 
cap. 7, to give this oppofcd meaning here to the word aurixa, by rendering it in Englifh inconfi- 
derately •, a meaning very little different from the primary and ufual fenfe of the word, in which 
it fignifies the fame w ilh frapaurmay that is, immediately, direSilyy without delay. — S. 

3 The fame relation of this curfe is given by Euripides, in Phxniffae, ver. 68; by Sophocles, in 
CEdipus Colon, ver. 1437, 1447, ^^ ^^^* (where CEdipus himfelf reiterates the curfe :) and by 
the Scholiaft on JSfchylus, in Septem apud Thebas, ver. 613, 713, 739, and 853. — S. 

therefore. 
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therefore, of praying for his family, as he might have done, that the evils 
which it then fufFered might be averted, he curfed it by praying' that more 
might be fuperadded. The event of which curfe was this, that not only 
what he prayed for was accompliflied, but from that accomplifhment fol- 
lowed other evils, many and terrible, which there is no need to enumerate*. 

Alc. But, Socrates, you have now fpoken of a man who was infane, for 
who, think you, in his found mind would venture to make fuch fort of 
prayers ? 

Soc. Whether is it your opinion, that to be infane is to be in a Rate of 
mind contrary to that which is found ? 

Alc. I am quite of opinion that it is. 

Soc. And are you not of opinion, too, that there are men who want un- 
der/landing, and men who have not that want ? 

' Curfes in thofe auticnt clays were prayers addrefled to the Infernal Deities, — to Tartarus,— 
to primxval Night, but chiefly to the daughters of Night, the Eumenides. For no Deities who 
dwelt in light were imagined to be the authors of evil ever to any. In conformity with thefe 
pra6lic:es and opinions, Sophocles, in the laft of the two paflages cited from him in note 7, 
and Statius, in his Thebaid, lib. i. ver. ^5 et feq., give to this curfe, pronounced by CEdipus 
againft his fons, the form of a prayer^ addrefled to thofe powers of darkncfs. Hence appears the 
ignorance of the author of the xi/xxun Qn€<xU, or old Greek ballad of the Siege of Thebes, 
cited by the fcholiaft on Sophocles, p. 577, edit. P. Steph. For, after he has told a rery filly 
tale, how the two fons of QEdipus, having had an ox killed for a facrifice, fent a joint of it to 
their father who was then blind, — and how GEdipus had expefted the prime piece of all, — he 
concludes this part of the ftory in manner and form following; that is to fay, being interpreted 
(as it ought to be) in ballad (lyle and ballad metre. 

As foon as e'er he undcrftood 

"Twas only the ache-bone. 
For him too mean, unworthy food ; 
Againft the ground, in wrathful mood, 

He ftraightway dafliM it down. 

Then prayM he to th' immortals all, 

But chief to Jove on high, 
That each by th' other's hand might fall; 
'And fo to Pluto's durkfomc hall 

They both at once might fly. — S. 

» The particulars arc briefly nlatcd by AppoUodorus, in Bibliothec. lib. iii. cap. 6 and 7.— S. 

5 Alc. 
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Alc. lam. 

Soc. Come, then, let us coniider what fort of men thefe are. You have 
admitted, that men there are who want underftanding, men who do not 
want.it, aQd other men, you iay, who are infane. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Further now ; are there not fome men in a good ilatc of health ? 

Alc. There are. 

Soc. And are there not others in a bad ftate of heahh ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. Thefe, then, are not the fame men with thofe. 

Alc. By no means. 

Soc. Whether now are there any men who are in neither of thofe ftates ? 

Alc. Certainly, none. 

Soc. For every man muft of necefTity either have good health, or want 
good health. 

Alc. 1 think fo too. 

Soc. Well : do you think after the fame manner with regard to the hav- 
ing of underflanding and the want of underftanding ? 

Alc. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Do you think it to be neceffary ', that a man fhould either hai^e or 
want a good undcrflanding ? Or is there, befides, fome third and middle flate, 
in which a man neither /las nor wants d. good underftanding ? 

Alc. There certainly is not. 

Soc Every man, then, of neceflity muft be either in the one or in the 
other of thofe two conditions. 

Alc. So it feems to me. 

* In all the printed editions of the. Greek wehere read, Aokh <toi aovrt nvaj, Dojou think it 
pojfibh, &c. And Cornarius, as if he found this reading in the HeflTenftcin manufcript, tran(l>Ues 
it into Latin thus: Videlur tihi Jierl fnjfe, Sec. Ficinvis :ind Stephens tranflite it, as if they had 
read in their nianufcripts, Ao*5« croj 3tjv nva*, Do you think that a man ought to be, See. Neitiicr of 
thefe readings can he rlglit, hecaiife thcv, both of them, make this dialectical qneflion to htfndijh 
BS well as wifertincnt ; and becaufe alfo either of them fjioils the argumentation. To make the 
inference, in the next fentence of Socrates, juft and condufive, we n)u(l here read Acku <tci a.ay- 
Kaiov t.vai, as we have fuppofed in tranflating it. The ncccfliiy of making this cniendatior. in the 
Greek t^xt was fcen alfo by Dacier, as appears from his French tranflation. — S. 

Soc 
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Soc. Do you not remember that you admitted this, that infanity was 
contrary to foundnefs of underflanding ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And do you not remember that you admitted this alfo, that there 
was no middle or third flute, in which a man neither has nor wants a good 
underflanding ? 

Alc. I admitted this too. 

Soc. But how can two different things be contrary to one and the fame 
thing ? 

Alc. It is by no means poffible. 

Soc. Want of underftanding, therefore, and infanity, are likely to be 
found the fame, thing. 

Alc. It appears fo. 

Soc. If then we (hould pronounce that all fools were madmen ', we fliould 
pronounce rightly, Alcibiades. 

Alc. We fliould, 

Soc. In the firft place, your equals in age, if any of them happen to 
be fools, as indeed they are, and fome of your elders too, all thefe we 
mud pronounce madmen. For confider, are you not of opinion, that ia 
this city there are few wife men, but a multitude of fools, whom you call • 
madmen ? 

Alc. I am of that opinion. 

Soc. Can you imagine then, that, living in the fame city with fo many 
madmen, we fliould live with any eafe or comfort? or that we fliould not 
have fuffered from them long ago, have been buffeted, and pelted, and have 
met with all other mifchiefs wiiich madmen are wont to perpetrate? But 
confider, my good fir, whether wc live not here in a different ftate of 
things. 

Alc. What is then the truth of the cafe, Socrates, with refped to the . 
multitude ? For it is not likely to be what I jufl: now imagined. 

' Tl'.at the philofopbers of the Stole feft derived from Socrates that celebrated paradox of 
their:*, -TaiTsjf Tcyj a(p^-cv«? //.?l^^TS.^J, that all fo'As are maJ, is a ju(l obfcrvatioii of Cicero's iti 
Turcul. Difputal. 1. iii. § 5; and Dr. Davis, in his notes thereon, (Lows the jiiflnefs of it, by 
ri.'f:::rring to the pall'age in iMilonow before us, — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Neither do I think it is fo myfelf. But we fhould confider it in 
fome fuch way as this. 

Alc. In what way do you mean ? 

Soc. I will tell you. We prefume that fome men there are who are ill 
in health : do we not ? 

Alc. Certainly we do. 

Soc. Do you think it neceflary then that every man, who is ill in health, 
fhould have the gout, or a fever, or an ophthalmy '? do you not think that a 
man, without fuffering from any of thefe difcafes, may be ill of fome other? 
For difeafes, we fuppofe, are of many various kinds, and not of thofe only. 

Alc. I fuppofe they are. 

Soc. Do you not think that every ophthalmy is a difeafe ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And do you think that every difeafe, therefore, is an ophthalmy ? 

Alc By no means, not I. Yet ftill I am at a lofs about your meaning. 

Soc. But if you will give me your attention, in confidering the matter, 
both of us together, we (hall go near to find the truth of it. 

Alc. I give you, Socrates, all the attention I am mafter of. 

Soc. Was it not agreed by us, that every ophthalmy was a difeafe ; 
though not every difeafe an ophthalmy ? 

Alc. It was agreed fo. 

Soc. And I think it was rightly fo agreed. For all perfons who have a 
fever have a difeafe; not all, however, who have a difeafe have a fever; 
neither have they all of them the gout, nor all of them an ophthalmy. 
Every thing indeed of this kind * is a difeafe ; but they whom we call 
phyficians fay that difeafes differ in their efFecls on the human body. For 

" We have no fingle worll in our language to denote that difeafe of the eyes, called by th< 
Grecian phyficians o<*!6u>^ixia, the word here ufed by Plato. They meant by it fuch a ferous 
inflammation of the eyes, or defluxion of humours on them, as in Latin is called Upprfudo — S. 

* That is, every continued indifpofnion of the body; whether the whole body fulfcr from it 
throughout, as in a fever; or whether it be feated in any organical part ferviiig to motion, as ia 
the gout ; or fcrving to fenfation, as in an ophthalmy. Plato, in his choice of firrilitudcs and 
inftances, where they are rcquifite to illuftrate his fubjeft, (and he never ufes any but on fuch 
occafions,) is always fo exquifitcly curious, and often, as here, fo fciintilically judicious, that, 
with refpeft to this ingredient in good writing on ideal or intelledual fubje<5ts, we know of no 
writer who is his equal. — S. 

all 
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all difeafcs are not alike, neither are they all attended with like f)'mptoms ; 
but each of them operates with a power peculiar to itfelf, and yet dileafes 
arc they all. Juftas it is with rcfpedt to workmen ; for workmen we fuppofe 
fome men are, do we not ' ? 

Alc. Certainly we do. 

Soc. Such as fhoemakers, fmiths, flatuaries, and a great multitude of 
others, whom it is needlefs to enumerate diftindly. All thefe have dilferent 
parts of workmanfhip divided amongft them ; and they all are workmen. 
They are not, however, fmiths, nor flioemakers, nor ftatuaries, indifcrimi- 
nately all of them together. Juft fo folly is divided amongft men. And 
thofe who have the largefl fhare of it, we call madmen ; fuch as have a 
portion fomewhat lefs, we call fenfelefs and ftupified * ; but if we choofe to 
fpeak of thefe in gentler terms, fome of us fay they are magnanimous ^ ; 
others call them fimplctons ; and others again, harmlefs and inexperienced 
in the world and fpcechlcfs ^. You will alfo find, if you refle6l, many other 
names given them befide thefe. But they are all comprifed under the 
general term, folly or want of underftanding. There is, however, a diffe- 
rence between them, as one art differs from another, one difcafe from 
another. Or how otherwife doth the cafe feem to you ? 

Alc. To me exadly as you reprefent it. 

Soc. This point, therefore, being fettled, let us from hence return back 
again. For it was propofed, I think, in the beginning of our inquiry, to be 

' In the Socratic manner of arguing from anfwers given to interrogations, the interrogating 
party afferts nothing pofitively ; nor even lays down the moft certain principles for a foiindatiou 
of the future rcafoning, until they are admitted for truths by the refponding party— S. 

' III the Greek, f^^^cvruTot/;, literally to be tranflated thunder-ftricken. For the efk&. of 
lightning, (when attended by thunder,) and indeed of all aethereal or ele^lrical fire, is to lUipify, 
at leaft for a time, whatever animal it (Irikes. — S. 

^ This euphemifmus is applied in the way of raillery or good-humour, to fuch men as want 
ft-ufcor underAaiuling in the common affairs of human life; as men really magnanimous, being 
ufually regardlefs of things really little and appearing fo to them, are looked upon as fools or a3 
fcnfclers by the multitude, to whom thofe little things appear great and important — S. 

"» In the Greek, 'Emoviy a word which, in the proper fenfe of it, is applied only to infants 
b'^fore tlicy have attained to the ufe of fpcech. This epithet, and the two preceding it, are 
ufed in the way of extenuation or apology ; the firft for the wholly ufelcfs or unferviceable in any 
affair; the next for the filly or cafy to be impoftd on ; the lall for the filent from want of ideas, 
having nothing to fay. — S. 

VOL. IV. 40 confidered 
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cojifidered by us^ what fort of men wanted nnderftanding, and what fort 

were men of s-ood iinderftandlno-. Fot it was a2:reed that fome there were 
o o o 

of each fort. Was it not ? 

Alc. It was fo agreed. 

Soc. Whether then do you luppof^f, th:it fuch pcrfons I'.avc a god] under- 
{landing who know how they ought to a<fl, and what they ought to Liy r 

Alc. I do., 

Soc. And what perfons do you apprehend to be wanting in undcrfland^ 
ing ? are they not inch as are ignorant in both tho(e cafes ? 

Ate. Thefe very perfons. 

Soc. Will not thefe perfons then, who are ignorant of what they ought 
to do and to fay, both fay and do what they ought not without being fenfibk 
of it ? 

Alc. It appears fo, 

Soc. Well then, Alcibiades, of this fort of perfons, I faid, was CEdipus. 
And you may find many in our own times, who, though they are not feized 
with fudden anger, as he was, yet pray for things hurtful to themfelves ; not 
fufpe^ling evil in them, and imagining nought but good. CEdipus indeed, 
as he did not wiili for any thing good, (o neither did he imagine the thing he 
prayed for to be good. But fome others there are, whofe minds are in a 
difpofition quite contrary to that of CEdipus. For you yourfelf, in my 
opinion, if the God to whom you are going to offer your petitions (hould 
appear to you, and, before you had niade any petition to him, fhould afic 
you, " whether your defires would be fatisfied with your becoming tyrant of 
Athens;" and (if you held this favour cheap, and no mighty grant) fhould 
add further, " and tyrant of all Greece ;'* and, if he fhould perceive that 
you deemed it (lill too little for you, unlefs you were tyrant^ of all Europe, 
fhould promife you that alfo ; and not merely promile, but make you (o 
immediately on the fpot, if you were in hafte to have all the Europeans 
acknowledge Alcibiades, the fon of Clinias, for their lord and mafler ; in 
this cafe, it is my opinion, that you yourfelf would march away full of joy, 
as if the greateft good had befallen you. 

Alc. 1 believe, Socrates, that 1 fliould; and that fo would any other man 
whatever, had he met with fuch an adventure, 

* The \\ord tyrant^ every where in Plato, figuifics a dcfpoiic or arbitrary monarch. — S. 

Soc, 
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Soc. You would not, however, accept of abfolute dominion over the 
cftates and perfous of all the Grecians and Barbarians together, on condi- 
tion of giving your life in exchange for it. 

Alc. I fuppofe not. For why fliould I, when it could be of no ufe to 
me? 

Soc. And, if you knew that you fhould make an ill ufe of it to your 
own detriment, would you not alfo in fuch a cafe refufe it r 

Ai.c. Certainly I fliould. 

Soc. You fee, then, how dangerous it is, either inconfiderately to accept 
of i% when offered, or to wifh and pray for it of yourfelf ; fmce a man, by 
having it, may fuffer great detriment, if not the total lofb of his life. In con- 
firmation of this, we could meiuion many perfons who longed after 
tyranny, and laboured to obtain it, as if fome mighty good were to be 
enjoyed from it ; but having obtained it, were, from plots and confpiracies 
to deprive them of it, forced to part with their very lives. Nay, it cannot, 
I fuppofj, have efcapcd your own hearing, what happened as it were but 
yeflerday, that Archelaus, tyrant of the Macedonians, was murdered by his 
favourite ; for this favourite was no lefs fond of the tyranny, than the tyrant 
was of him ; and imagined that, by obtaining the tyran[iy hlmfelf, he 
fliould be made a happy man ; but that, after he had held the tyranny three 
or four days, he hlmfelf was, in his turn, fecrctly murdered by fome others, 
who had confpired againft him. Amongft our own fellow citizens, alfo, 
you fee, (for this we have not from tlie report of others, but have been 
eye-witnclfcs of it ourfclvcs,) that of thofe v\ ho fucceeded in their ambition 
to comiiiaud our armies, fume v/ere banifhcd^, and f):ill at this day live in 
exile f\-'M\-] tiio C'ty ; others \o{\ their lives* ; and fuch as feem to luive fared 
the bci!:, fncli as had gone throu;j.;h many terrifying dangers ^ in their 

campaigns, 

' ThiicydiJcs, ihe fon of jMcKHas, had been bnniflied by oftracifm^ four or five years before 
wliat wt ruj)p()rc ih{i time of this dialogue ; and \vc no where read, that ever he was recalled from 
exile ; nor iiu'ccJ is it probable that he was, at lead duiing the life of Pericles. — S. 

* This was the cafe of Callias, the fon of Calliadesj he was (lain in battle, about the lime 
when the al;ove-n}c-nii(uied Thucydides was laniflied from Athens. See 'J hiicydides llie 
liiflorian, lib i. §. 61, 2, and 3. — S. 

3 In the Crcckj ^i» 7r&^?.a;v fcivhvxv e??* tk m« ^.Cwv. — But we Ihould be glad to have the au- 

4 G 2 ihotiit 
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campaigns, and were returned to their own country, have ever afterwards 
fuffcred at home, from fycophants and detractors, a fiege as fierce and as 
dangerous as any from open enemies in the field, fo that fome of them at 
length wilhed they had never known how to command an army, much rather 
than ever to have born the burden of that command. Indeed if the dangers 
and toils, which they underwent, had tended to their advantage, they 
would have had fomething plaulible to plead in behalf of their ambition : 
but their cafe is quite the reverfe of that. In the fame manner, with refpedt 
to the having of children, you will find many men who wifh and pray for 
them ; but after they have' them, are brought, on that very account, into the 
greateft calamities and griefs : for fome, whofe children were incurably 
wicked, have fpent all their after days in forrow ; and fome, who had 
good children, but lofl them by fome bad accident, have been reduced to 
a flate of mind no lefs miferable than the others, and, like them, have 
wiflied that their children never had been born. And yet, notwithftandiug 
the evidence of thefe and many other cafes of like kind, it is rare to find a 
man who would refufe thofe gifts of fortune, were they offered to him ; or 
who, could he obtain them by his prayers, would forbear to pray for them. 
Few men would reje6l even a tyranny, if offered them ; or the chief com- 
mand of an army ; or many other things, which often bring more mifchief 
than benefit to the pofTefTor. Nay, there are few men, of thofe who happen 
not to have them at prefent, who would not be glad if ever they came into 
their pofTeffion. And yet fuch, as obtain them, every now and then recant 
their wifhes, and pray to be difencumbered of what they before prayed to 
have. Ifufped, therefore, that in reality men accufe the Gods unjuflly*, 
in faying, that the evils which they lufFer come from them : 

For on themfelves they draw, through their own crimes, 

ihorlty of fome antient manufcript, for reaciinj the laft word in this fentence vrovm, inOead of 
po^oiV not only becaufe the word xuvwy conveys a better meaning, but becaufe alfo the words o^ 
xivSuvoi T£ )iai worn in the next fentence evidently appear to have relpeti to the mention of them 
boih, made jufl before. — S. 

' Perhaps the word y^h in tlie Greek, which, as it is printed, precedes the word ytvtaBai, fliould 
bfc transferred from thence hiiher, that we might here road n^YtykvofAtvuv. — S. 

*.Thi3 palTage evidently alludes to a fpeech of Jupiter in Homer's OdylTey, lib. i. v. 3^, ct 
fear^. 
^ ^ (or 
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(or follies fhould we fay r) 

More griefs ihan fate allots to human life. 

And to me, Alciblades, it fcems probable, that fome wife man or other, happen- 
ing to be conneded with certain perfons void of underftanding, and obferving 
them to purfue and to pray for things, which it were better for them ftill 
to be without, but which appeared to them good, compofed for their ufe a 
common prayer ' ; the words of which are nearly thefe 

Sov'rcign of Nature! grant us what s good. 
Be it, or not, the fubjeft of our pray'rs ; 
Ami from thy fupplicants, vvhale'er is ill, 
Tho' fupplicating for it, dill avert. 

Now in this prayer, it feems to me, that the poet fays what is right ; and 
that whoever makes ufe of it, incurs no danger. But if you have anv thino- 
to fay againft it, fpeak your mind. 

Alc. It is a difficult matter, Socrates, to fpcak againfb any thing which 
is rightly faid. But what I am thinking of is, how many evils are brought 
on men by ignorance : {nice to this it feems owing, that we labour to pro- 
cure for ourfelves the greatell mifchiefs, without knowing what we are 
about ; and how extreme our ignorance is, appears in our praying for them. 
And yet no man would imagine that to be his own cafe ; and every one 
fuppofes himfelf fufhciently knowing, to pray for things the mofl advan- 
tageous to himfelf, and to avoid praying for things the moft mifchievous : 
for to pray for thefe things would in reality be like a curfe, and not a prayer. 

Soc. But perhaps, my good friend, fome man or other, who happens to 
be wifer than you or I, might fay, that we are wrong, in laying the blame 
fo rafhly on ignorance, unlefs we proceed to fpecify what things we mean 

' It is nccelTary to obfcrve, that this prayer is adapted folely to that part of mankind (and a very 
ntinicrous part it is) who have not arrived at a yc/Vw/i/tV knowledge of divine concerns, and there- 
fore know not what to pray for as they ought. See an excellent remark on this paflage from 
Proclus in a note on the Republic, vol. i, p. 443. Mr. Sydenham, from miftaking the intention 
of this praver, has made Socratey affcrt, without any authority from the text, that the author of 
it compofed it for his own ufe as well as that of the ignorant. Plence he tranflates^ "compofed > 
for his oivn nfc ftijd theirs a common prayer."-— T. 

the. 
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the ignorance of. To fome perfons alfo, in certain conditions and circum- 
fiances, ignorance is a good ; though it he an evil to thofe others we have 
been I'peaking of. 

Alc. How fay you ? Is it poflible there fliould be any thing, wliich it 
is better for any perfon in any condition whatever to be ignorant of than to 
know ? 

Soc. I think it Is : are not you of the fame opinion ? 

Alc Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Well now ; — but obferve, I am not going to charge you with liaviiig 
a will, difpofcd to have ever perpetrated^ a deed, like that of Orcfles, upon 
his own motiier, as it is reported ; or like that of Alcmxon, or whoever 
elfe happened to ad in the fame manner. 

Alc. Mention not fuch a horrid deed, I befeech you, Socrates. 

Soc. The man, who acquits 'you of a difpofition to have adled in that 

' That part of ihe flory of Orcfles, which is here alluded to, is well known lo thofe wlio are 
verfed in Greek learning, from ihe Xcr^ipopot of ^Efchylus, the EleAra of Sophocles, and llie Llcc^ra 
of Euripides. — For the fiory of Alcmaeon, we refer them to the old Scholia on Homer's Odytl'ey, 
lib. xi. V. 326; or to Scrvius's Commentary on Virgil's ./Encid, lib. vi. v. 445. It is told more 
at large by Apollodonis, in lib. ill. cap. 6 and 7. But left fuch of our readers, as happen to be 
unlearned in the hiftory of antlent Greece, fliould miflake the meaning of tiiis pallnge, they are 
to be infc;rmed that Orefles and Alcmseon were guilty of fo atrocious a crime, as the murder of 
their own mothers, out of a miflakcn notion of filial piety, and an ignorance of the bounds of 
duty towards a father. Oreftes was the fon of Agamemnon and Clytemneflra. Jhlis mother, in 
the abfence of his father during the fiegc of Troy, carried on an amour with J^gifthus, confin- 
german to Agamemnon. At her hufband's return home, after the dcftru6tion of 'J'loy, (lie and 
her paramour procured his death; whicli was afterwards avenged by his children : for Orcfles, 
at the inftigalion of his fifter Ele(5lra, flew the adulterous pair togeiher. Alcmmon was the fon of 
Amphiaraus and Kriphyle. This ladv betrayed her hufband Into a fituation in which he niiift 
inevitably lofe his life, lile knowing how fhe had a6led, and forefceing the event, enjoined his 
fon Alcmaeon to avenge his death on Kriphyle, by taking away her life. In neither of thefe 
cafes, cited here by Plato, does there appear anv malice in the }onng princes againft ihcir 
mothers; no fpirlt of rc\enge for perfonal injuric-^ done lo them ; no luft of riches or of domi- 
nion; in fliort, no fellifh paffion or appetite whatever j no other intention than to perfcnm an 
imagined aCt of duty to their fathers, by doing fuch an ac^of jufticc on their mothers as belonged 
not to them to t xecute. It appears, that both of thefe unhappy princes perpetrated a dcL^d fj 
unnatural, from erroneoos notions of duty, jnfticc, and honour; that is, through want of moral 
wifdom, or true prudence. We apprehend, therefore, that the drift of Plato in this palf^ge is to 
prove, from thefe fad infh.nces of the fatal efle6ls of ic:noranc.e in the laws of nature and re-ifon, 
the necelfity of applying our minds to the fhidy of moral feicnce, in order to aft rightly and to he 
hap|iy.— S. 

manner. 
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manner, you ought not, Alcibiades, to bid him avoid the mention of fuch 
a deed ; but much rather ought you lo lay that injunction on a man who 
fhould exprefs a contrary opinion of you ; fince the deed appears to you fo 
horrid, as not to admit a cafunl mention of it in converfation. But do you 
think that Orefles, had he been a wife and prudent man, and had he 
known how it was bed for him to act, would have dared to be guilty of any 
fuch adliori ? 

Alc. By no means. 

Soc. Nor, I fnppofe, would any other man. 

Alc. Certainly, not. 

Soc. The ignorance therefore of what is befl: is an evil thing ; and who- 
ever is ignorant of that befl will always futTer evil. 

Alc So I think. 

Soc. And did not he think fo too ? and do not all other men think the fame? 

Alc. 1 cannot deny it. 

Soc. Further then, let us confider this alfo. Suppofnig, that it fhould 
come into your head all at once, from a fudden fancy of its being the befl 
thing you can do, to take a dagger with you, and go to the houfe of Pericles, 
your guardian and your friend ; and fuppofing that, when you came there, 
upon your alking if Pericles was within, with intention to kill him only 
and no other pcrion, vou fhould receive this anfwer. He is .within ; — I do 
not fav, that yoii have a will or inclination to verify any of thefe fuppofi- 
tions ; I fay no more than this— fuppofing you fhould be feized with fuch 
a fancy', (and nothing, 1 tliink, hinders a man, who is ignorant of what is 
be(^, from being at fome lime or other fo feized,) in that cafe an opinion 
mi«"ht be conceived, that the worft thing a man can do is, in fome circum- 
fiances, the bell : do'not you think it might ? 

Alc. Certainly fo. 

Soc. If then, upon being admitted to his prefence, you fhould fee and 

' In tht: Greek, t», oifxaif h^u qoi brsp ou6ev Kuxuti^ k. t. ^. The word oi/ixai here feems to be out 
of its proper place, and to belong to the parenthetical part of this fentence, thus, « Sola aoi' h-rripy 
(or rather, as Stephens conje6lures, oTiTizp^) oifAztj ovdif xwAwei ^ttov t« ye ayvoovvri to ^i^tkttov 
^upa(rrrii/ai TTCJt i.^av' irrt, h. t. X. — S. ' 

yet 
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yet not know him, but fhould miftake him for fome other perfon, 1 afk you, 
whether you would, notwithftanding that, be fo furious as to kill him ? 

Alc, No, by Jupiter; I do not imagine that I fhould. 

Soc. For you would not be fo furious as to kill any perfon, wliom chance 
threw in your way ; but him only at whom you aimed. Is it not for this 
reafon that you w ould not kill him ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. And if you attempted the fame thing ever fo often, and ftill miftook 
Pericles, whenever you were about to execute your defign, you never would 
lay violent hands on him. 

Alc. Certainly I (hould not. 

Soc. Well ; and can you think that Oreftes would ever have laid violent 
hands on his mother, if in like manner he had miflakenher for fome other 
perfon ? 

Alc. I think he would not. 

Soc. For he too had it not in his mind to kill any woman he fliould 
chance to meet with, nor the mother of any man whatever, but his own 
mother only. 

Alc, It is true. 

Soc. To miftake therefore, and not to kno whings of that kind, is better 
for men who are in fuch difpofitions, and who are feized with fuch imagi' 
nations, 

Alc It appears fo to be. 

Soc. Do you now perceive, that for fome perfons, in fome circumftances, 
to be ignorant of fome things, is a good, and not, as you juft now imagined it, 
an evil ? 

Alc. It feems to me probable. 

Soc. Further ; if you are willing to confider what follows after this, though 
it be ftrange and paradoxical, you may perhaps be of opinion that there 
is fome truth in it*. 

Alc. Above all things, Socrates, tell me what. 

» Immediately before mat, which is the kft word of this fentence in the Greek, the word ti 
J^eems to be omitted. — S. 

r Soc 
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Soc* That the acquifition of other fcicnces, without the fcience ' of 
what is bcft, is, I may venture to fay, likely to be found rarely beneficial, 
and generally hurtful to the perfon who has acquired them*. And coniider 
It in this way : do you not think it neceflary that, when we are about to 
engage in any affair, or to fpeak on any fubjedl, we fliould really know, or 
at leaft fhould fancy that wc know, the fubjedt we are about to fpeak on, or 
the affair wc are going fo readily to engage in ? 

Alc. I do think it is. 

Soc. And do not our public orators, either knowing, or fancying that 
they know, what the city ought to do, give us accordingly their counfel 
offhand on every occafion ? Some of them, on the fubjedt of war and peace; 
others, when the affair of building walls, or that of furnifhing the port-towns 
with proper {lores, is in debate. In a word, all the negotiations between 
our city and any other, and all our domeftic concerns, are they not con^ 
du£ted juft as thefe orators advife ? 

Alc. True, 

Soc. Obferve then, how we proceed in this argument, if poflible. Some 
men you call wife, and others you call foolifh. 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. Foolifh do you not call the many, and wife the few ? 

Alc. Juft fo. 

Soc. And do you not give thofe different epithets to thofe two forts of 
perfons, in confideration of fomething in which they differ ? 

Alc 1 do. 

Soc. Whether do you call him a wife man, who knows how to harano-uc 
the people on thofe fubje6ls of debate we mentioned, without knowing what 
advice is the bcft in general, and what on the prefent occafion : 

» The words TwvaX>vwv cmo-Tii^ajv, in the Greek of this fentence, are fiiflicicnt to fijow, thaf, 
prefently afterwards, wc ought to read (xnv twj tow ^zTaicrvou [fc. t7ricrTTi,a>jj] . And this reading, if 
it wanted confirmation, is indifputably confirmed by a fubfequent paffage, in which the very lame 
.paradoxical pofuion, having been proved, is repealed as a conclufion from the prcofs. — S. 

» The laft word of this fentence in the Greek, we prefume, fliould be read, not auta, as it 
is printed; but, either avra<i [fc. e^naTM/wats] , or avro [fc. hthixo]. The latter of thefe two 
emendatory readings is confirmed by that palfagc, to which we have referred in the preceding 
note. — S. 

VOL. IV. 4 H Alc* 
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Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor him neither, I fuppofe, who hath the knowledge of military 
affairs, but knows not when it is befl to go to war, nor haw \ou^ a time to 
continue it. Is not my fuppofition juft ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. Neitlier then do you call him a wife man, who knows how to pro- 
cure another man*s death, or the confifcation of his eftate, or the banish- 
ment of him from his country, without knowing on what occafion, or 
what perfon, it is beft fo to perfecute. 

Alc Indeed I do not. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who pofiefles any knowledge of fuch a kind, if 
that knowledge of his be attended with the knowledge alfb of what is beft, 
(and this I prcfume to be the fame with the knowledge of what is beneficial ; 
Is it fo ? 

Alc Certainly it is :) 

Soc. We fhajl fay, that he is a wife mati, and fufficiently well able to 
judge for himfelf, and to be al(b a counfellor to the city. But of the man 
who has not the knowledge of what is beneficial ', we (hall fay the contrary. 
Or what is your opinion that we ought to fay ? 

Alc. Mine agrees with yours. 

Soc. Well now ; let us fuppofe a man (killed in horfemanfhip, or in 
fhooting with a bow, or in wreflling, or boxing, or other combat ; or in 
any thing elfe which art teaches : what do you fay concerning him who 
knows what is executed befl:, in that art which he has learnt ? The man, for 
inftance, who knov/s what is performed befl in horfemanfhip, do you not 
fay of him, that he is fkilled in the horfeman's art ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And the man who knows what is performed bed in wreftling, I 
prefume you fay of him, that he is (killed in the wreftler's art. Of a man 
who has the like knowledge in mufic, you fay, that he is (killed in the 

» In the Greek, as it is printed, we here read rotowra, a word which is foreign to the.fenle. 
From what goes before, we conje6lure the right reading to be either !ti(pi>,ot/fTay that is, u<pt\uv 
tv*0ra(Mvoyj or elfe towutoj^ that is, fucb a one as before defcribed, u vetpf^erat h lou ^exrirrov i-ni- 
^rny-ti, whofc particular knowledge or (kill is attended with the fcience of what is beft. — S. 

mufician*s 
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mufician's art. And of men who have the like knowledge in the perform- 
ances of other arts, you fpeak after a like manner : or how otherwife ? 

Alc, No otherwife than jufl: as you fay. 

Soc. Do you think now, that a man, (killed in any of thefe arts, muft of 
neceffity be a wife man ? or fhall we fay, that he wants much of being fo ? 

Alc. Mucli indeed does he, by Jnpiter. 

Soc. Suppoic then a commonwealth, compofed of good bowmen and 
iV:;::'ji:i;is of wrcfllcrs too and otiicr artifts ; and mixed with thefe, fuch 
I^jilnn^ as wc jiill now mentioned ', fuch as underAand military affairs, and 
fuch as know Ikv.v to periecutc a man to death ; and fuperadded to them, 
vour poliri-i;ns, Iwoln with the pride of managing flate-affairs ; all thefe 
peoj^lc \ oiJ o\' the fcience of what is bell: ; and not a man of them knowino- 
when, or in w hat cafe, it is befl: to excrcile the particular (kill or knowledo-e 
that each man io mailer of; what fort of a commonwealth do you think this 
would p: o\ e : 

Alc But a bad one, Socrates, I think for my part. 

Soc. Neither would you, 1 fuppofe, licfitatc to pronounce it fo, when 
vou faw cverv ^;nc of thefe men ambitious of being honoured, and making it 
hij chief bufmefs in the commonwealth, 

To attain to more, and Hill more, excellence *, 

(by excellence 1 mean that which is the beft in his own art,) but in what is 

' InfU.-id of oi'? a/:Ti itjinHafXiv, printed here in tiio Greek, we fufpe^l that we onght to read uv 
a. n. — S. 

* l-*laiarch, towards tlu: end of his treatifc TrifH aooM<rxicii-> coyiccrning Talkatlvenefs, Qxits the two 
followin'j; vcrfcs, which ai)pear to be taken outof fome antient Greek poet, 

Nf^Ei re TrXiiffTov hf^ifctr, rovTu fxtpofy 

He makes it the chief bufinefs of the day, 
T' attain to more, and ftill more, excellence. 

In the pafTagc now before us, wc ^'Ik] the L:/ie'r of thefe two verfes cited by Plato, word for word. 
The jormer of them indeed b- ha-; a little altered ; but only juft fo much as to adapt it to his own ' 
purpofej which could not be uonc without weaving it into his own profaic flyle. — S. 

4 H 2 beft 
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beft for the public, and beft alfo for himfelf, generally miftaken ; as bcinc^, 
I fuppofe, without rational principles, and governed only by opinion. In 
this cafe, fliould we not be right in pronouncing that fuch a common- 
wealth was full of o:reat diforder and of lawlefs doings ? 

Alc. Right indeed, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Did we not think it neceffary for us, cither to fancy that we know, 
or really to know previoufly, the bufmefs we are going to engage in, or off- 
hand to fpeak upon ? 

Alc. We did. 

Soc. And did we not alfo think, that if a man engages in any bufinefs 
which he knows, and his knowledge of it be attended with the knovyledgc 
of what is beneficial, he will be in a way of profiting both the public and 
himfelP? 

Alc. 

* In the Greek, avrovaura 0exri<rrov, Stephens perceiving this to be quite ungrammatical, pro- 
pofcs, by a very fcholar-like as well as fenfible emendation, that inflead of avroif we (liould read 
etvTou. But perhaps the word ocutoi was altogether intruded here by fome tranfcriber, inattentive 
to the grammatical conftru6tion of this fentence, but who obferved the words aurov avru ufed 
in many following fcntences, which have the fame meaning with that now before us. — S# 

* This interrogative fentence of Socrates no lefs evidently refers to a former fentence be- 
ginning with thcfe words, Thd man therefore — a fentence that will greatly help us in amending 
this ; the Greek of which, as it is printed, runs thus : Ouhquv xav fjnv Tr^arTw a nf oihvi n doxti 
tthtai, TTapeTTtTxi ^n to w^exijusj km Xu(rirt\ouvTUi hfJ^s «!«»>, Kai rri ttoXu hui atnov avru. Now in this 
fentence the words » hxu ti^ivai not only are not found in the fentence to which this refers, and 
the fenfc of which it repeats with but little variation in the words, but they alfo convey a mean- 
\vicr contrary to the mind of Sdcrates. For he takes every occafion to inculcate, that only a man's 
real knowledge, fljown by his fpeeches, or his actions, and not his own falfe conceit of it, nor 
otlKT men's too high opinion of it, can be of any lading advantage either to himfelf or to others. 
Of equal moment with this interpolation, (a fault to which the words omSnvai uh\iai in the pre- 
ceding fentence, where they are ufed rightly, feem to have given occafion,) is another fault in 
the fentence now before us, an omilfion of the words fi tov jSeXticttok f7ncrryiy.ri, or others to the 
f;»me purport. For, without fomc fuch words, this fentence, in which Socrates delivers his 
opinion in the way of a queftion, is quite contradictory to his opinion, delivered but a little before 
in that fentence above referred to. Our fuppofition, that fuch words are here omitted in the 
.printed editions of Plato, but ought to be inferted, is confirmed by the Latin of Ficinus, who 
tranflated faithfully from a manufcript copy of Plato, (probably the Medicean,) with which 
Grynaeus afterwards compared and corrc6led that tranflation. F'or both Ficinus and Grynaeus, 
in their Latin, infert thefe words; ^Uidd'tt autem fcitntiam optimi." In this fentence alfo arc 

wanting 
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Alc. How could wc think otherwife? 

Soc. But that if it be attended with ignorance of what is beneficial, the 
contrary will happen ; he will neither profit the public nor himfelf '? 

Alc. Certainly we thought he would not. 

Soc. And what? are you flill of the fame opinion? or have you in any 
refped altered your way of thinking about thefe matters ? 

Alc. Not at all : I think as I did ftill. 

Soc. Let me alk you then, whether you did not fay that you called the 
many fools, and the few wife men? 

Alc. I acknowledge it. 

Soc. And do we not ftill fay, that the many are miftaken in their opinion 
of what is befl:, for that they are generally, I fuppofe, without rational prin- 
ciples, and only governed by opinion ? 

Alc We ftill fay the fame, 

Soc. It is the intercft, therefore, of the many not to be knowing in any 
affairs, nor to conceit themfelves knowing ; if what affairs they know, or 
conceit they know, they will be the more forward to engage in ; and, eii- 
sairino: in them, will receive more harm than benefit. 

wanting the words t^oitei ^^jv; unlefs Plato purpofely omitted them, as thinking it needlefs ta 
repeal them, after they had been exprcfled in the queftion immediately preceding. There remains 
yet another fault in this fentence, the word hf^af, a word which the grammatical conflruiSlion. 
by no means admits of. If our conjcAural emendation of this fentence, which we now beg 
leave to offer to the learned, fliould appear to be a jufl: one, it will appear at the fame time, on 
examination, that all the faulls in it, as printed, are owing originally to a mere iranfpojition of 
fome of the words in tranfcribing it, an error frequently found in antient manufcripls, and the 
caufe of ihofc many additional errors, as well in printed as in written copies, which were after- 
wards committed with intention to correal the former. The propofed reading is this; Oj/xovv, xav 
jufv TTcaTTj) a TJ5 OiOf, TTctpe-TreTai cs nd^iyai to utpi^i/xov, [or TvaoiTnrxi Je vi rov ^s>.ti<ttou ETrtffryjfjm, as 

i'Kinus and Grynaeus feem to have read,] £?bx£» hixiv, Wi7ni>.cv\rTUiHeiy rn ttoMi, km outcv avru. S. 

» This fentence, interrogative alfo, is thus printed in the Greek; 'Eap h y\ oifA3i\ ravavTia icuruv^ 
CUTS TYi 5ro>E(, CUT auTov a'uTa : it plainly refpe6ts that palTage cited in the laft preceding note. The 
fenfe of it therefore mud be the fame with the fenfe of that: to exprcfs which fcnfe exa6lly, we 
prefunie that wc ought here to read, as follows; 'Eavo'a-yvoia [fc. rov uipeM/xou Traps'jrsTat'j^ rxvavTia 
70UTUV, K. T. X. There is thus, we fee, but little alteration made, even in the letters; and the 
corruption of this paffage was not perhaps made with more eafe, than that with which the 
genuine reading has been rcftored. — S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. What you fay is very true. 

Soc. Do you fee then ; do I not appear to have been adually in the right, 
when I faid, that the acquifition of other fciences, without the fcience of 
what is bed, is rarely beneficial, and generally hurtful, to the perfon who 
Jias acquired them ? 

Alc. If I did not think io at that time, yet now, Socrates, I do, 

Soc. It is incumbent therefore on every civil flate, and every private per- 
fon, if they would manage their affairs rightly, to depend abfolutely on t^iis 
fcience ; jufl: as the lick patient depends on his phyfician ; or as the mariner, 
who would elcape the dangers of the voyage, depends on tlie commander of 
the vedel. For- without this fcience, the more vehemently an inward 
gale * im.pels a man, whether it arife from the confidcration of his wealth, 
or bodily fi:rcngth, or fome otJicr advantage of the fame kind with either of 
thofc, fo much the greater mifcarriagcs will of neceffity it feems befall him, 
from thofc very advantages. And, in like manner, the man who has ac- 
quired what is called much learning, and m:my arts, but is deftitute of this 
fcience, and is driven along by each of ^ c < inrrs, will not he meet with, 
and juflly too indeed, a verv tempelKwjs \ oyagc r and luppofing him to 
continue llill at lea, v ithout a commander of the vcffel in which he fails, 

' or (his pafTafTc in the Greek, Moiifieur Daeier f.iys, *' C'eft iiu des plus difTiciles endroits tic 
I'liton." Iiideedj as it ]- printed, it is quite uiiintL-Uigible. For, a''ier a roiimui put at the 
word TTXfd', il proceeds thus; IjuTttp ccv iJt.n TrpoTipav z7rci\.iaY\ to rrt; '^jyj^c. s\: j 7/. r:zi,:r:, ■' TTf^j, 
it. T. X. But what if it were printed llius ? Putting a Adl ftop at 7r?-£.., kl ih/, m \t ffnicncc 
i:n?lie(li.'ilc1v becin, Avm yap rauTr,;, brcoirep av \aSp'>Tir:v (Trcupuvi to thj i^yjy^r:, , t:::., k. r. }.. All 
the dii]ieuh\' is now vaniuicd bv tliis flight tranfpoluion, and an eafy ah',M:iii(>n of //r; rronprj to 
?.ix^porip-v, a word perhaps miRaken by the writer to whom it wa- reatl, iVi.ni hi- w-.'. !>. in;: In 
thorouoldy well verfed in the language of fJonier, as a njan inuft be ht'lore h.e ran every u here 
nnderftand the language of Plato. Ylpor^pov therefore being, as we fuppnfc by tliis mitlake, 
written in fome nianufcript copy of this dialogue-, it is probable that f<;nie reader of it afier.vard'-, 
who faw the abfurdity of that word, condemned it by writing in the margin fxn Trportpov, and that 
the next haif-learned tranferiber, inftead of omitting Ttpox'.pov, took /xn alio into the text. Both 
thefe fpurious words are rigluly omitted in the Helfcnftein manufcript, as we are informed by 
CornariuF; but the genuine word, in the mean time, was loft. — S. 

' In the Greek, to rr\q ^^y;);^*??, by which we undcrftand to rrs ■\'uyj>\<; 'vvsuixx m the nominative 
cafe be/ore BTTovpiar, and not as Cornariuii imagined, to TrAciov, or ocJt«Tiov, in the aeeufalivc cafe 
*/?trthat verb,— S. 

it 
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it will not be long ^ before he peridies. So that to fuch a man very applica- 
ble, I think, is that verfe where the poet fays of fome perfon, in difpraife 
of him, 

Much knew he, and in many things had {kill ; 

But whate'er things he knew, he knew them ill, 

Alc. How, Socrates, doth this verfe of the poet fall in with what we arc 
fpeakingof ? for to me it feems nothing to the purpofe. 

Soc. Very much to the purpofe is it. B ;r poets, you muft know, write 
enigmatically almoft all of them, but this poet more efpecially. For it is 
the genius of poetry in general to ufe an enigmatical language ; and it is not 
for any ordinary perfon to underftand it. But when, befides this difficulty, 
the poetical genius, fo enigmatical in itfelf, feizes a man who is backward 
in communicating his knowledge, unwilling to tell us plainly what he means, 
and defirous to conceal his wifdom as much as poffible from the world ', it 
appears in the higheft: degree difficult to find out the real meaning of any fuch 
poet. For you can by no means think that Horner^, fo very divine a poet 
as he was, could be ignorant, how impoffible it was for a man, who pof- 
felTed any fcience whatever, not to know it well. But he exprefles himfelf 
enigmatically, i fuppofe, by ufing, inftead of the words evil ^^ and to knowy 

» In the Greek, xf^vQv ou f^txytpov 0iov Sswv. Stephens propofes ^lou Sfwi/ to be read for the two 
lad words. And we embrace his propofal of reading |3iov, but conjedure the right reading of the 
very laft word to be rather ^luv. — S. 

» From this pafTagc it appears, what opinion either Plato himfelf, or other learned men in his 
time, entertained of Homer, as a philofopher. For he here reprefcnts the great poet as poflefled 
of fome profound knowledge, which he thought proper and prudent to conceal from the bulk of 
mankind ; and therefore making the difcovery of it fo difficult, on ])urpore that only thofe, whofe 
genius led them to philofophy, and whofe outward circumftances of fortune permitted them to 
follow their genius, might be able to make fuch a difcovery from his writings. — S. 

3 We fee, that the anlient poem, entitled, from lite name of the hero of it^ Margites, in which 
was the verfe above cited, is cxprefsly attributed to Homer by Plato in this place 3 as it alfo Is by 
Ariftotle, in his Poetics, cap. 4, and in his Nichomachean Ethicks, lib. vi. cap. 7. Whal 
anticnt writers have acceded to their opinion, and what others have dillered from it, may be feeu 
in Fabritii Bibliotheca Grseca, 1. ii. c. 2, § 24, n° 17. — S. 

^ In the Greek, uvn rou Kocxouy we fufpc<St the right reading to be «vtj rou xaHOY, that is, avri roj 
oy v/aTof KAKON, inftead of the noun evil: as avrt rou ittktt ua^ai, jnH after, means avn too 
fn{A.ot,To? oiTraptfjKpecrou km TTfUTOTuTtou 'E{T12TA20AI, inftead of the infinitive and primitive verb 
to know* — S« 

the 
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the derivative words, ///, and //e knew \ If then we ufe the two proper 

words, there is formed this fentence, in plain profe indeed, but expreffive of the 

poet's meaning, — He was blowing and /killed In ma7iy things, but to know all 

thnje things was to htm an evlL It is evident then, that if much knowlcd^ye 

was to him an evil, what knowledge he had was vvorthlefsy^ and he hlmfeif 

was fome worthlefs fellow ; fuppofingany credit to be due to the conclufions 

from our pall: reafonings. 

Alc. Aiid I think, Socrates, it is their due : for I fliould hardlv eivc 

o 

credit to any other rational conclufions, if I denied it to thofc. 

Soc. And you think rightly too. But in the name of Jupiter, let us pro- 
ceed. For you fee, how great are the perplexities attending the fubjed in 
which we are engaged ; you fee alfo, what the nature is of thofe perplexities. 
And you feem to me to have a fhare in them yourfelf ; as you never refl 
from changing your thoughts over and over again upon this fubjed ; dif- 
carding the opinions, which you had before fo ardently embraced, and con- 
tinuing no longer in the fame mind. Should the God then, to whom you 
are going to make your prayers, appear to you, now after all our conclufions ; 
and fhould he alk you, before you had prcfented any petition whatever to 
bim — whether or no your defires would be fatisfied, if you obtained any of 
tliofe dominions mentioned in the beginning of our argument ; — or fhould 
he leave to yourfelf the naming of what you wifhed for ; — in which way, 
think you, could you befl avail yourfelf of this opportunity? whether in ac* 
cepting any of the grants offered you, or in naming fome other thing you 
wifhed for ? 

Ai.c. Now, by the gods, Socrates, I fhould not know what to fliy to fuch 
a jiropofal. Indeed, 1 think, that it would be rafli in me to make any decifive 
anfwer at all ; and that great caution is abfolutely requifite in fuch a cafe ; 
to prevent a man from praying unwarily for things evil, while he imagines 
them to be good; and from doing as you faid, foon afterwards recanting his 
choice, and praying to be delivered from what he had before prayed to liave. 

* We have here a f|Decime« of Plato's uncommon fkili in philorophical or iinivc^rfal grammar. 
It appears, not only by his deducing the adverb KAKHS, ///, from the fubflantive noun KAKON, 
evil, but alfo by (what fliows a much deeper theory of words, confidered as the parts of fpeech,) 
his deriving HniSTATO, he hiezv, a verb of the indicative mode, from the infinitive, or mod 
general verb, 'EniSTASQAI, lo knoiu. See Mr. Harris's Hermes, b. i. ch. xi. and viii.— S. 

Soc, 
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Soc. Did not then the poet, whom I cited in the hcginnlng of this argu- 
ment, know fomewhat more than we do, in fupplicating Jupiter to avert 
from us what is evil, even though we prayed for it? 

Alc. Indeed I think fo. 

Soc. The Lacedaemonians, therefore, O Alcibiades I admirino-and imitat- 
ing this of the poet, or whether they had of themfclves confidered the fuhjcd 
in the fame manner as he did, every one of them in private, and all of them 
in public, make a prayer fimilar to his : for they befeech the Gods to o-rant 
them fuchgood things as at the fame time are beautiful ; and nothino- more 
were they ever heard to pray for. Accordingly, no people have hitherto 
been more profperous than they. And if it has happened to them not to 
profper in all things, it was not becaufe they prayed amils ; but becaufe the 
Gods, I prefume, have it in their choice, either to grant a man that for 
which he prays, or to fend him the reverfe. 1 have a mind to relate to 
you fomewhat elfe on this fubje6l, what I once heard from certain elderlv 
men ;— that, in the differences between the Athenians and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, it fo fell out, that whenever they came to a battle, whether by land 
or by fea, our city was always unfuccefsful, and was never able to get one 
vi61ory : — that the Athenians therefore, uneafy at thefe mifcarriagcs, and at 
a lofs for fome contrivance to put an end to their preffing evils, held a coun- 
cil, and came to this conclufion, — that their bed way would be to fend to 
Ammon *, and confult him what they fhould do; and at the fame time to 
alk him this quelVion father, — on what account the Gods always give viclory 
to the Spartans their enemies, rather than to them; though of all the Gre- 
cians, we, faid they, bring them the greateft number of facrifices, and thofe 
the fairefl in their kinds ; and though we, beyond all other people, liave 
decorated their temples with the prefcnts that are hungup in them ; and in 
honour of the Gods have made yearly prcceffions, the moil fulemn and the 

» The oracle of Ammon -.vas higlily rclcUratcd for the truth of its prcdiaions. It V.m] been 
anticntly confultcd by Ilercuks and by Perfeus. Long afterwards it wns confiiitcd by Cropfn*, 
when he was meditating to (lop the progrefs of Cyrus's arms in A(ia. In what vincraiion it was 
held by the Romans we learn from the ninth book of Lucan. And from the prcfcut paifage in 
Plato, as alfo from the lives of Lyfander, Cimon, and Alexander, in Plutarch, it appears to have 
been, among the Grecians of thofe days, in as oreat vogue and credit as any oracles of their 
own. — S. 
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moft coftly ; and have paid them a greater tribute in money than all the 
refl of the Grecians put together : whilft the Lacedaemonians, they faid, 
never regard any of thcfe things ; but, on the contrary, worfhip the Gods in 
fo flighting a manner, as to make their facrifices commonly of beafts full 
of blemUhes ; and, in all other inflances, fall far Hiort of us, faid they, in 
honouring the Gods ; at the fame time that the riches they are mafters of 
are notlefs than ours. When the ambalfadors had thus fpoken, and had in- 
quired of the Oracle, what they fhould do to find an end of their prefent 
misfortunes, the prophet made no other anfwer than this ; (for without 
doubt the God did not permit him :) fending for the Athenian ambaffadors, 

he fpake to them thefe v^ords, Thus faith Ammon ; he. faith, that he 

prefers the pious addrefles of the Lacedaemonians to all the iacrifices of all 
the Grecians. — Thefe words, and no more, fpake the prophet. Now it fcems 
to me, that, by pious addrefles, the God means only that prayer of theirs. 
And it is indeed much more excellent than the prayers of any other people* 
For the reft of the Grecians, when they have either led up to the altar 
oxen with their horns gilded, or brought rich offerings and prcfcnts to 
hang up in the temples, pray for whatever they happen to defire, whe- 
ther it be really good or evil. The Gods therefore, when they hear their 
impious addrefTcs, accept not of their coflly proceffions, facrifices, and pre- 
fents. So that much caution and confideration feem to me requifite on this 
fubje6t, what is fit to be fpoken to the Gods, and what is not. You will alfo 
find in Homer fentiments fimilar to thofel have been exprefling : for he tells 
us, that the Trojans, on a certain night, taking up their quarters without 
the city walls. 

In honour oftlie bleft Immortals, (lew 

Unblcmiili'd hccalombs : ^ 

and that the fmoke l^rom thefe f-icrifices was by the winds wafted up into 

heaven *: 

Sweet 

» In the Greek, 'Ephiv a^avxroKri TEXeifcrcraj ixarofxCai ; a line ihls not found in the copies of 
Homer now extant; but in Barnes's edition, fupplied from this palTage of Plato; and by Erncftui 
fliown to be genuine, from the next line, which fuppofes the mention made of a facrificc 
juft before. — S. 

' Kvifl-rn ^' fx Trehou «vj|aci (pcfv ovpar.v ncrw. This line of Homer appears in all the edition! 
3 .f 
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Sweet odorifrous fmoke ; yet by the Gods 
Rejc6led, and llic fav'ry taflc rcfus'd. 
For ftrong averfion in their holy minds 
Was rooted, againll Troy's devoted tow'r.s, 
Againfl. th* injurious might of Troy's proud kinrr, 
And 'gainft the Trojan people, who withheld 
Helen, unjuftly, from her wedded lord'. 

It was of no advantage therefore, it feems, to them to {acrillce, or to ofter 
prefents, to the Gods whom they had made their enemies. For the divine 
nature, I prcfume, is not of fuch a kind as to be feduced by prefents, like 
thofe whofe trade it is to make the moft of their money, and who care not 
by v^'hat means they are enriched. Befides, we plead very fooliOdy, in our 
expoflulations with the Gods, if we think to get the better of the Lacedae- 
monians by fuch arguments. For it woukl be a fad thing indeed, if the 
Gods regarded our prefents and our facrifices, and not the difpofition of the 
foul, when a religious and juft man addrefTed them. Nay, in my opinion, 
they have much more regard to this, than they have to thofe pompous pro- 
ceffions and coftly facrifices. For nothing hinders, but that any, whether 
private perfons or civil flates, let them have finned againft the Gods and 
againft men ever fo greatly, may be well able to pay the Gods fuch a tribute 
yearly. But they not being to be bribed, difdain all that outward worfhip ; 
as faith the divine Oracle, and as alfo faith the Prophet of the Gods, It feems, 
therefore, tliat juftice and prudence are honoured, above all things, by the 
Gods, and by men too, fuch as have good fenfe and underilanding. Now the 
prudent and the juft are no other perfons than fuch as know what behaviour 
and what fpcech is proper to be ufcd in our intercourfe, whether with gods 
or with men. But I (houkl be glad to hear from you what your thoughts 
arc (;a I'/i- fubjed. 

of that poft. Plato is here obliged to take this fcntence quite out of the nulrc; Ivccaufe he 
k relatin<r, only at fecond hand and as told by Homer, a faft, the narration of which Homer 
liinifelf puts immediately into the mouth of the mufc : and, for the fimic rcafon, wc have ^ivcn 
a profaic traufl^ition of ir. Tn tlic preceding Hue, as alfo in llujfc which follow, Plato wu* 
able to prcferve the metre, while he only changf;d the indicative \'erbs into iu'initlvc. — S. 

^ The vcrfes, here trandnlcd, ate ;i(;t foutMl in onv of the editions of Homer, except in that 
of Barnes; hut, as Erneflus jntiiciMnlly obf-rvc^, ihcy arc altogether wcrl!-.y of Lhat grcatcll of all 
poets. — S. 

4 I 2 Alc 
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Alc. For my part, I am of the fame opinion with you, Socrates, and with 
the Oracle. And indeed it would ill hecome me to give my vote oppofite 
to the judgment of the God. 

Soc. Do you not remember, that you acknowledged your being much at a 
lofs concerning prayer ; for fear you fhould unwarily pray for evil thinc^?, 
imagining them to be good ? 

Alc. I do remember it. 

Soc. You perceive then, that it is not fafe for you to go and make your 
prayer at the temple, as you intended ; left your addreffes fhould happen to 
be impious, and the God hearing them fhould wholly rejed. your facrifice, and 
you perhaps (hould draw upon your own head fome farther evil. It fcems 
to me, therefore, that your beft way is to be at quiet. For becaufc of your 
magnajiimity, (that faireft of names given to folly,) I fuppofe you would 
not be willing to make ufe of the Lacedaemonian prayer. It is neccfTary, 
therefore, that a man fhould wait till he has learnt what difpofition he 
ought to be in towards the Gods and towards men. 

Alc. But, Socrates, how long will it be before that time comes ? and 
who is he that will inftrudl me ? for I fliould be very glad, methinks, to fee 
that man, and to know who he is. 

Soc. It is he, whofe care you are the objedl of. But as Homer ' fays of 
Minerva, that fhe removed the mift from before the eyes of Diomede, 

That he might clearly fee, and gods from men 
Plainly diflinguifli, ■ - 

fo mufl he in the firft place, as it feems to me, remove from your foul the 
raid that now happens to furround it ; and after that he will apply thofe 
medicines, by means of which you will clearly diftinguilh good from evil. 
For, at prefent, I think you would not be able fo to do. 

Alc. Let him then remove that mifl:, or any other ob(lru6tiou that he 
pleafes : for he will find me readily difpofed to follow any of his prcfcriptions, 
whoever the man is, if by thofe means I may become a better man than I am 
at prefent. 

Soc. It is wonderful to confider how greatly he is difpofed towards the 

making ycu fo. 

* Iliad, lib.7, ver. 127.— S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. Till tliat time therefore, I think, it is the better way to defer my 
facrificc. 

Soc. You think rightly too. For it is a fafer way than to run fo great a 
rifquc. 

Ai.c. It is undeniable, O Socrates. In the mean time, however, fnice you 
feem to me to have couiifcllcd well, 1 fhall put this crown ^ about your brows. 
And to the Gods we fhall prcfcnt crowns*, and all other accuftomed offerings, 
then, when I fee that day arrived. Nor will the time be long before its ar- 
rival, if it fo pleafb the Gods. 

Soc. Well, I accept of this : and fliould have pleafure in feeing the time 
come, when you yr irfelf ^ fliall have received fome other thing In return for 
your prelent to t^ic. And as Creon, when Tirefias, flicwing him his crown 
[of Gold], faid, it had been given him [by the Athenians], in honour of his 
fcience, as the fufb-fruits of [their] ^ vidory obtained over the enemy, is by 
Euripides made to fay, 

* All thofe, who went to the temples with Intent to petition the Gods for any particular 
favour, carried along with them crowns or garlands; and thefe they wore whilft they were pray- 
ino^. It was by fiich a crown, held by Aleibiades in his hand, that Socrates, in niccling him, 
conje6lured rightly whither he was going. — S. 

* The learned archbifliop Potter, in his Archapolog. Graec. b. ii. ch. 4, very juftiv obferves, 
that crowns and garlands were fome of tlii; jinTcnts offered to the Gods by their petitioners, to 
obtain fome future benefit. And from tlie pallage now before us we infer, that the very fame 
crowns or garlands, worn by thofe petitioners during their prayers in the temples, they ufed, at 
their departure, to take off from their own heads, and to put them on the heads of the divine 
imaocs; from whence afterward the priefl took, and hung them up on the (idc walls of the 
temple. Plato here exhibits Aleibiades giviug to Socrates the very honour which he h.ad defigned 
for the image of Jupiter. Hy this, wc prefume, he meant to fignify, that whoever could leach 
wifdom and virtue, as Aleibiades fnppofcd of Socrates, was to be efteemed and honoured as 
a divine man. — S. 

^ In the Greek, a^^o h [f. r/.XXo n] a.\iTi rat -Kaiioc cov JiflfvTwv y.^iu:; i^oi/m ^i!iz/,i'.-^o'j s/xaurov. In 
which fcnlencc the lad word is, we doubt not, a corrupt reading, and was by Plato written 
cexuTov. For we cannot apprehend how a man who has received a prc'ent can be faid to make a 
return for it, by his own receiving of any other prcfent from the fame or any other per- 
fon.— S. 

* In this fenlcnee all the words, enelofed within hooks, we have tranflated from Euripides, to 
render this pallage of Plato clearer to thofe who have not read the PhajnifTai of that poet, from 
\shich tragedy it is taken. — S. 

This 
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This crown, a happy omen and prefage, 
I deem, of conqueft on our Theban fide. 
For you know well, how tempeft-toft a fea 
We fail on * 

I, in the flime manner, deem this honour, you have now done me, to be a 
good prefage. For, as I think myfelf faiHng on a fea, no lefs tcmpeft-toft 
than that of Creon, I fhould be glad to bear away the crown of vidory from 
the reft of your admirers *• 

* Seethe Phzeniflae, v. 865. 

* The fine turn, which Socrates here gives to his acceptance of the crown, prcfenlcd to him by 
Alcibiades, is perfectly in chara6ler, being, at the fame time, moft ingenious, elegant, wife, 
modcft, and polite. He accepts it not as an enfign of divine honour, as it wns meant l)y the 
donor; but as a token of (future) vi6lory ; victory over his competitors for the fricndfliip of 
Alcibiades, whom they endeavoured to cdrrupt, and fuccefs in his own endeavours to engage him 
wholly in the (ludy of wifdom and the purfuit of virtue.— 5, 
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